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Thrice  happy  minds  that  feel  the  power  of  friendship ! 

Oft  do  the  Muses,  on  a  beauteous  eve, 

The  sky  serene,  and  drows^  Nature  hush'd, 

Vouchsafe  celestial  sounds  to  fnendly  ears. 

And  raise  their  kindred  minds  wim  such 

Warm  fancy,  and  etliereal  forms. 

As  'scape  the  vulgar  intellectual  eye. 

Why  need  I  launch  into  the  praise  of  friendship  ? 

Friendship,  that  best  support  of  wretched  man  ' 

Which  gives  us,  when  our  Ufe  is  painful  to  us, 

A  sweet  existence  in  another's  being. 
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SIR, 
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public. 

I  am.  Sir, 

With  the  greatest  respect, 

Your  most  obliged 

And  obedient  servant, 

SUSANNA  DOBSON. 

LIVERPOOL,  Feb.  8,  1775. 


PREFACE. 

J.  HE  fourteenth  century,  in  which  flourished  the  cele- 
brated poet  whose  life  and  fortunes  are  the  subject  of 
the  following  pages,  may  be  considered  in  a  very  im- 
portant light,  as  introductory  to  the  clearer  and  bright- 
er periods  that  followed. 

In  this  age  many  discoveries  were  made,  and  useful 
arts  established.  The  manners  and  customs  of  all  Eu- 
rope from  this  time  began  to  wear  a  different  aspect;  and 
from  contests  and  disorders  arose  the  inestimable  bles- 
sing of  liberty,  to  the  kind  influence  of  which  many 
states  owe  their  present  flourishing  situation,  whose 
subjects  were  formerly  slaves.  Italy,  the  country  which 
gave  birth  to  Petrarch,  was  at  this  time  rich  and  power- 
ful, and  superior  to  all  others  in  the  beauties  of  nature 
and  the  improvements  of  art:  and  it  was  just  rising  out 
of  the  darkness  of  superstition:  for  the  homage  paid  to 
the  church  in  the  thirteenth  century  was  carried  to  so 
high  a  pitch,  that  when  cardinals  and  prelates  appeared, 
persons  of  the  first  rank  went  before  them  to  keep  off 
the  crowd. 

This  blind  devotion  began  to  decrease  in  this  age ; 
though  by  degrees  scarcely  perceptible,  as  the  Roman 
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pontiff  still  retained  his  power,  and  presided  at  the 
helm  of  all  public  affairs. 

But  Italy,  though  superior  to  the  rest  of  Europe  in 
lier  attainments,  and  many  other  advantages,  was  at 
this  period  a  scene  of  misery  and  devastation.  This  de- 
lightful country  was  torn  to  pieces  by  the  fury  of  civil 
discord:  it  became  a  prey  to  the  factions  of  the  Guelphs 
and  the  Gibbelines,  which  arose  partly  from  the  quar- 
rels between  the  popes  and  the  emperors,  and  partly 
from  struggles  occasioned  by  the  love  of  liberty.  As 
the  emperor  had  not  passed  the  Alps  for  sixty  years, 
most  of  the  cities  revolted  from  the  empire ;  while  they 
continued  to  be  oppressed  by  petty  tyrants,  or  to  op- 
press others  whom  they  had  conquered ;  and,  careless 
both  of  the  interests  of  the  pope  and  the  emperor,  which 
they  had  pretended  to  support,  thought  only  of  aggran- 
dizing themselves,  and  expelling  their  enemies.  At  the 
same  time,  the  exiled  of  all  parties  waited  a  favourable 
occasion  of  revenge,  and  of  overwhelming,  even  with 
the  ruin  of  their  country,  those  who  had  opposed  them. 
The  increase  of  these  desolating  evils  may  in  a  great 
measure  be  ascribed  to  pope  Clement  V.  who,  from  the 
love  of  his  native  country,  had  translated  the  holy  see 
to  France.  Rome,  in  particular,  suffered  greatly  by  the 
absence  of  its  governor:  the  usurpers,  who  invaded  it 
in  this  abandoned  state,  caring  little  for  the  unavailing 
thunders  launched  at  them  from  Avignon. 

Such  a  situation  of  public  affairs  seemed  little  favour- 
able to  the  restoration  of  letters.  We  expect  the  seeds 
of  knowledge  and  learning  to  flourish  only  in  prosper- 
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ous  seasons,  and  under  the  shade  of  tranquillity.  Never- 
theless, it  was  in  the  bosom  of  discord,  and  amidst  the 
sound  of  arms,  that  they  were  seen  to  revive  and  spring 
up  together, 

I  will  not  pretend  to  trace  all  the  circumstances  that 
contributed  to  this  happy  event :  I  will  only  add,  that 
more  was  due  to  the  abilities  of  those  great  men  who 
at  that  time  enlightened  Italy,  and  among  whom  Pe- 
trarch held  the  first  rank,  than  has  by  some  been  attri- 
buted to  them.  Had  it  not  been  for  their  fine  genius,  the 
world  would  probably  have  continued  much  longer 
buried  in  darkness ;  as  the  valuable  art  of  printing  was 
not  discovered  till  two  centuries  after  this,  and  manu- 
scripts of  any  worth  were  shut  up  in  the  cloisters. 

To  Petrarch  we  are  indebted  for  many  of  these  manu- 
scripts: with  infinite  pains  and  difficulty  he 'collected 
and  caused  them  to  be  copied ;  and  by  his  labours,  and 
those  of  his  contemporaries,  the  way  was  opened  for 
the  reception  of  those  works  which  the  Greeks,  about 
a  century  after  this,  brought  with  them  into  Italy. 

It  would  be  unjust  not  to  name  some  of  those  learned 
men  who  engaged  with  Petrarch  in  this  arduous  un- 
dertaking, and  who,  while  nobles  and  peasants  v/ere 
destroying  one  another,  helped  to  lay  the  foundation  on 
which  the  superstructure  of  science  was  built.  Among 
these  were  Brunetto  Latini,  a  very  great  man,  though 
little  known  in  the  present  age ;  he  taught  rhetoric, 
eloquence,  and  philosophy. 

Dante,  his  disciple,  profited  by  his  lessons,  and  com- 
posed that  whimsical  poem  called  the  Comedia,  full 
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of  sublime  ideas,  cutting  strokes  of  satire,  and  natural 
beauties,  which  make  it  read  to  this  day  with  admira- 
tion, notwithstanding  many  defects  chargeable  on  the 
age  in  which  it  was  written. 

Cimabue  and  Griotto  revived  the  animated  art  of 
painting,  and  drew  pictures  of  extraordinary  merit.  A 
celebrated  piece  of  these  masters,  now  in  the  Vatican, 
is  a  St.  Peter  walking  on  the  water. 

John  Villani,  the  famous  historian,  gave  to  posterity 
the  facts  that  passed  under  his  knowledge,  with  a  fide- 
lity and  candor  which  ought  to  have  served  as  a  model 
to  all  succeeding  historians. 

Richard  de  Bury  of  England,  in  the  beginning,  and 
Malpighi  of  Florence,  in  the  latter  end,  of  this  century, 
ought  also  to  be  mentioned ;  but  as  they  are,  with  Boc- 
cace,  and  several  others,  introduced  in  the  following 
memoirs,  which  comprehend  many  of  the  great  cha- 
racters that  flourished,  and  the  particular  events  that 
passed,  in  this  period,  I  will  only  add  further,  in  this 
view  of  the  revival  of  letters,  that  the  two  famous  En- 
glish poets.  Grower  and  Chaucer,  were  also  contempo- 
raries with  Petrarch.  The  merit  of  the  former  is  little 
known.  The  various  beauties  interspersed  in  the  works 
of  Chaucer,  and  particularly  the  masterly  strokes  of 
character  we  find  in  them,  though  obscured  by  an  ob- 
solete language,  and  mixed  with  many  blemishes,  show 
the  powers  of  a  fine  imagination,  great  dejith  of  know- 
ledge, and  that  perfect  conception  of  men  and  manners, 
which  is  the  surest  mark  of  an  elevated  genius.  The 
picture  he  has  given  us  of  those  times  is,  indeed,  so 
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animated,  that  we  seem  actually  to  converse  with  his 
characters ;  and  are  pleased  to  consider  men  like  our- 
selves, even  in  the  nicest  resemblances,  under  the  dif- 
ferent circumstances  of  an  age  so  very  remote. 

The  above  remarks  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  cha- 
racter of  Petrarch,  so  extraordinary  for  that  time,  and 
so  very  interesting  even  in  the  present.  To  render  it 
the  more  so,  I  have  omitted  some  tedious  and  minute 
discussions,  which  appear  to  me  as  barren  of  instruc- 
tion as  destitute  of  amusement ;  and  all  those  private 
observations  of  my  author  (except  that  on  the  Decame- 
ron) which  seem  to  be  suggested  to  every  thinking  rea- 
der by  the  facts  themselves.  And  with  still  more  reason 
I  have  avoided  every  reflection  that  arose  in  my  own 
mind,  on  the  reading  and  translating  these  memoirs, 
except  a  few  remarks  with  respect  to  the  characters  of 
Petrarch  and  Laura,  particularly  at  the  close  of  their 
lives,  which  I  thought  myself  obliged  to  make. 

And  I  have  the  rather  guarded  against  all  such  pro- 
lix and  intrusive  digressions,  that  I  might  have  room  to 
dwell  minutely  upon  every  part  of  Petrarch's  private 
character,  and  his  admirable  letters ;  thus  to  exhibit 
him  incircled  with  his  friends,  and  in  the  familiar  cir- 
cumstances of  life.  It  is  in  these  situations  the  heart 
discloses  itself  without  disguise  or  reserve ;  all  its  in- 
tricacies are  laid  open,  and  we  are  enabled  to  form  a 
true  judgment  of  its  character;  an  object  which,  next 
to  the  great  Author  of  nature,  is  certainly  the  most  im- 
portant to  contemplate,  as  a  warning,  or  as  a  pattern, 
to  the  human  mind. 
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And,  perhaps,  few  characters  have  set  in  a  stronger 
liglit  the  advantage  of  well  regulated  dispositions  than 
that  of  Petrarch's,  from  the  contrast  we  behold  in  one 
particular  of  his  life,  and  the  extreme  misery  he  suffer- 
ed from  the  indulgence  of  an  affection,  which,  though 
noble  and  delightful  when  justly  placed,  becomes  a  re- 
proach and  a  torment  to  its  possessor  whenever  direct- 
ed  to  an  improper  object.  For,  let  us  not  deceive  our- 
selves or  others ;  though  (from  the  character  of  Laura) 
they  are  acquitted  of  all  guilt  in  their  personal  inter- 
course, yet,  as  she  was  a  married  woman,  it  is  not  pos- 
sible, on  the  principles  of  religion  and  morality,  to  clear 
them  from  that  just  censure  which  is  due  to  every  de- 
fection of  the  mind  from  those  laws  which  are  the 
foundation  of  order  and  peace  in  civil  society,  and  which 
are  stamped  with  the  sacred  mark  of  divine  authority. 

In  this  particular  of  his  character,  therefore,  it  is 
sincerely  hoped  that  Petrarch  will  serve  as  a  warning 
to  those  unhappy  minds  who,  partaking  of  the  same 
feelings  under  the  like  circumstances,  but  not  yet  suf- 
fering his  misery,  may  be  led,  by  the  contemplation  of 
it,  by  a  generous  regard  to  the  honour  of  human  nature, 
and  by  a  view  to  the  approbation  of  that  all-seeing  Judge 
who  penetrates  the  most  secret  recesses  of  the  heart, 
to  check  every  unhappy  inclination  in  its  birth,  and  de- 
stroy, while  yet  in  their  power,  the  seeds  of  tliose  pas- 
sions which  may  otherwise  destroy  them. 

As  to  the  cavils  or  censures  of  those  who,  incapable 
of  tenderness  themselves,  can  neither  enjoy  the  view  of 
it,  when  presented  in  its  most  perfect  form,  nor  pity  its 
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sufferings,  when,  as  in  this  work,  they  appear  unhappily 
indulged  beyond  the  hounds  of  judgment  and  tranquil- 
lity ;  to  such  minds  I  make  no  address ;  well  convinced, 
that  as  no  callous  heart  can  enjoy,  neither  will  it  ever 
be  in  danger  of  being  misled  by  the  example  of  Petrarch 
in  this  tender  but  unfortunate  circumstance  of  his 
character. 

To  susceptible  and  feeling  minds  alone  Petrarch  will 
be  ever  dear.  Such,  while  they  regret  his  failings,  and 
consider  them  as  warnings  to  themselves,  will  love  his 
virtues ;  and,  touched  by  the  glowing  piety,  and  heart- 
felt contrition,  which  often  impressed  his  soul,  will 
ardently  desire  to  partake  with  him  in  those  pathetic 
and  sublime  reflections,  which  are  produced  in  grateful 
and  affectionate  hearts,  on  reviewing  their  own  lives, 
and  contemplating  the  works  of  God. 

It  is  too  worthy  of  our  notice  here  to  be  omitted,  that 
a  man,  who  was  the  first  genius  of  the  age  in  which  he 
lived,  and  whose  society  was  sought  and  delighted  in 
by  persons  of  the  highest  rank  and  learning,  thought  it 
no  derogation  to  his  talents  or  politeness,  to  introduce 
sacred  and  moral  observations  both  in  his  letters  and 
conversation. 

There  is  still  another  view  in  which  these  memoirs 
will,  I  trust,  be  useful  and  interesting  to  the  world ;  I 
mean  in  the  picture  they  so  affectingly  exhibit  to  mor- 
tals, of  the  variation  of  the  human  mind,  and  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  health  and  fortune,  to  which,  in  the  present 
state,  beings  like  ourselves  are  liable,  in  every  rank 
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and  profession  of  life;  an  object  so  justly  humbling  to 
the  pride,  and  touching  to  the  heart  of  man,  when  he 
beholds,  not  in  tame  precept,  but  in  lively  image,  the 
nothingness  of  all  things  here,  and  is  led  thereby  not  to 
rest  his  view  on  this  little  point  of  time,  but  to  extend 
it  far  beyond,  and  (if  I  may  be  allowed  so  to  express 
myself)  to  join  the  line  of  life  to  the  line  of  immortality. 

As  the  memoirs  from  which  I  collected  this  work 
were  voluminous  and  expensive,  and  no  life  of  Petrarch, 
nor  any  translation  from  his  writings,  has  ever  appear- 
ed in  English,  I  was  induced  to  venture  this  abridged 
translation. 

It  is  taken  from  a  French  compilation  of  the  life  and 
writings  of  Petrarch,  collected  from  his  Latin  and 
Italian  works,  from  those  of  contemporary  writers,  and 
some  private  manuscripts  granted  to  the  author  by  the 
Abbe  Bandini ;  from  the  registers  of  the  sovereign  pon- 
tiffs, who  were  seated  at  Avignon,  communicated  to 
him  by  cardinal  Torrigiani ;  and  from  the  archives  of 
the  house  of  Sade,  preserved  there,  in  which  is 
Laura's  contract  of  her  marriage  and  her  will. 

From  these  sources,  some  of  which  were  not  ob- 
tained  by  the  former  biographers  of  Petrarch,  who, 
many  of  them,  were  also  too  pedantic,  and  fond  of 
allegory,  to  write  simple  facts,  the  author  of  these  me- 
moirs was  enabled  to  give  a  more  authentic  life  of 
Petrarch  than  had  ever  appeared  before.  From  Pe- 
trarch's letters,  also  in  manuscript,  a  copy  of  which 
was  granted  to  the  author  from  the  royal  library   at 
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Paris,  he  obtained  many  ricli  materials  for  this  work. 
'  To  these/  says  he,  '  was  I  chiefly  attached.  The 
friendships  of  Petrarch  were  tender  as  well  as  sociable. 
He  had  a  heart  that  delighted  to  expand  ;  and  to  those 
he  loved,  he  opened  its  most  secret  folds  with  plea- 
sure.' These  memoirs  have  been  spoken  of  with  the 
esteem  they  deserve,  and  only  charged  with  being 
rather  tedious  ;  but,  in  truth,  this  was  not  so  easy  for  a 
writer  to  avoid,  who  had  many  facts  to  settle,  as  for 
those  who  should  undertake  to  collect  from  these  facts. 
In  my  endeavour  to  be  less  minute,  I  wish  I  may  not 
have  failed  in  the  spirit  of  the  work,  which  I  undertook 
chiefly  with  a  view  to  the  amusement  of  the  English 
reader ;  and,  considered  in  this  light,  it  will,  I  doubt  not, 
meet  with  all  the  candor  it  will  require.  I  received  so 
much  pleasure  from  the  perusal  of  it,  independent  of 
the  beautiful  sonnets,  that  I  was  desirous  of  communica- 
ting the  same  satisfaction  to  those  who  might  choose  to 
partake  of  it  under  this  disadvantage. 

As  I  did  not  think  myself  by  any  means  capable  of 
transfusing  the  spirit  and  elegance  of  the  sonnets  into 
any  English  translation,  I  have  only  inserted  a  few  lines 
from  some  of  them,  as  they  were  necessarily  connected 
with  the  subject,  such  as  appeared  from  their  senti- 
ments best  able  to  bear  a  prose  metamorphosis,  might 
serve  to  enliven  the  circumstances  to  which  they  refer, 
or  illustrate  the  character  of  Petrarch,  where  they  par- 
ticularly mark  the  delicacy  and  justness  of  his  senti- 
ments. If  any  readers  of  the  Latin  and  Italian  works  of 
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Petrarch  should  condescend  to  look  into  this  transla- 
tion, they  will  not,  I  hope,  be  displeased  with  this  pre- 
sumption, or  with  the  great  imperfections  they  will 
discover  through  the  whole  of  the  work. 


THE 

LIFE  OF  PETRARCH. 


BOOK  I. 


3.  HE  family  of  Petrarch  was  originally  of  Florence,  where  his 
ancestors  had  distinguished  themselves  by  their  probity,  and 
held  employments  of  trust  and  honour.  Garzo,  his  grandfather, 
was  a  notary ;  a  profession  in  higher  repute  at  that  time  than  the 
present.  He  was  a  man  universally  respected  for  his  candor,  and 
the  integrity  of  his  manners.  He  had  an  excellent  natural  under- 
standing ;  and  was  consulted  as  an  oracle,  not  only  on  affairs  that 
related  to  his  business,  but  on  the  sublimest  subjects.  Philoso- 
phers and  learned  men  disdained  not  to  apply  to  him ;  and  though 
he  had  never  studied,  they  admired  in  his  answers,  the  sagacity 
of  his  understanding,  and  the  rectitude  of  his  heart.  After  hav- 
ing passed  one  hundred  and  four  years  in  innocence  and  good 
works,  Garzo  died,  like  Plato,  on  the  day  of  his  birth,  and  in 
the  same  bed  in  which  he  was  born.  He  had  long  before  pre- 
dicted the  time  of  his  death,  which  resembled  a  sweet  and  peace- 
ful sleep.  Thus  he  went  to  rest  in  the  bosom  of  his  family,  with- 
out pain  or  inquietude,  discoursing  of  God  and  virtue. 

1300.  He  left  three  sons,  one  of  whom  was  the  father  of  our 
Petrarch,  and  engaged  in  the  same  employment  with  his  ances- 
tors. He  had  a  superior  genius  and  understanding,  which  would 
have  carried  him  through  every  difficulty,  to  a  much  higher  post, 
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had  fortune  seconded  his  talents,  and  permitted  him  to  give  them 
full  scope.  As  he  was  active  and  prudent,  he  was  intrusted  by 
the  republic  with  several  important  commissions ;  and  would  have 
been  appointed  to  higher  offices,  had  he  not  been  the  victim  of  a 
faction,  which  caused  him,  together  with  Dante,  (who  bitterly  re- 
sents this  treatment  in  his  works,)  to  be  banished,  and  to  pay  a 
considerable  fine. 

Petrarco,  thus  expelled  his  native  city,  went  to  Arezzo,  in 
Tuscany,  where  he  hired  a  house,  and  waited  for  some  favoura- 
ble period  to  return  to  Florence. 

1 304.  At  the  time  of  Petrarch's  birth,  his  father  was  expo- 
sing his  life,  without  success,  to  regain  his  patrimony :  and  his 
mother  risking  hers  to  bring  a  son  into  the  world.  The  physi- 
cians and  midwives  thought  her  dead  for  some  time :  at  last, 
however,  the  child  appeared,  and  was  baptized  by  the  name  of 
Francis,  and,  according  to  the  custom  there,  called  Francis  Pe- 
trarco, or  Petrarch.  The  pretext  for  his  father's  exile  being  per- 
sonal, the  party  which  governed  Florence  permitted  the  return 
of  his  wife ;  and  she  chose  to  retire  to  a  little  estate  of  her  hus- 
band's at  Ancise,  in  the  valley  of  Arno,  fourteen  miles  from  Flo- 
rence. She  took  the  child  with  her,  who  was  then  only  seven 
months  old ;  and  in  passing  the  river  Arno,  he  was  near  losing 
his  life.  His  mother  had  intrusted  him  to  the  care  of  a  lusty 
man,  who,  fearing  his  little  body  might  be  injured,  held  him 
lapped  up  in  a  cloth  hung  at  the  end  of  a  great  stick ;  as  we 
see  Metaubus  in  the  ^neid  carry  his  daughter  Camilla.  In  pass- 
ing the  river,  his  horse  fell  down ;  and  the  man's  eagerness  to 
save  the  child,  had  like  to  have  destroyed  them  both. 

1311.  Petrarch  was  brought  up  by  his  mother  at  Ancise  till 
he  was  seven  years  old.  Petrarco,  his  father,  went  from  place 
to  place,  to  gain  a  maintenance ;  and  when  fortune  gave  him  the 
opportunity,  came  secretly  to  visit  his  wife.  She  had  two  sons 
beside  Petrarch:  the  one  died  young;  the  other,  called  Gerard, 
was  bred  up  with  his  brother. 
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1313,  Petrarco,  after  this,  losing  all  hopes  of  being  re-estab- 
lished at  Florence,  resolved  to  abandon  a  country  ruined  by  war, 
and  governed  by  his  enemies.  He  went  to  Avignon,  a  city  of 
France,  between  Lyons  and  Marseilles,  situated  on  the  banks  of 
the  Rhone,  where  a  Gascon  pope  had  fixed  the  Roman  see.  All 
those  Italians  who  were  discontented  with  their  present  fortunes, 
or  desirous  of  gaining  better,  repaired  in  crowds  to  this  city. 
Petrarco  embarked  with  his  wife  and  children  at  Leighorn  in  the 
roughest  season  of  the  year.  He  arrived  safely  at  Genoa  ;  but, 
in  the  passage  to  Marseilles,  so  furious  a  tempest  arose,  that 
they  were  shipwrecked  in  sight  of  the  port.  However,  by  sin- 
gular good  fortune,  not  a  soul  perished. 

The  prince  who  was  lord  of  Avignon  at  this  time,  was  Charles 
n.  king  of  Naples,  whose  son  Robert  proved  so  great  a  friend 
to  learning  and  to  Petrarch. 

The  translation  of  the  holy  see  from  Rome  to  Avignon,  was  a 
source  of  infinite  distress  to  the  Italians.  Italy  was  full  of  dis- 
cord: the  Romans  disputed  with  the  pope  the  sovereignty  of 
Rome :  he  projected  a  new  crusade ;  and  founded  his  refusal  of 
returning  to  Rome  on  this  ground,  that  at  Avignon  he  could 
more  effectually  prosecute  this  holy  design.  The  French,  on 
their  side,  complained  that  the  court  of  Rome  had  changed  their 
manners,  and,  in  the  room  of  simplicity,  had  introduced  luxury, 
murder,  and  every  vice.  Avignon  was  no  doubt  well  situated 
for  the  establishment  of  a  court;  it  was  in  the  bosom  of  France, 
and,  with  respect  to  Europe,  the  centre  of  public  affairs ;  and 
has  always  been  the  asylum  of  the  sovereign  pontiffs  during 
their  misfortunes.  Its  vicinity  to  Marseilles,  a  port  of  the  Me- 
diterranean, afforded  an  easy  intercourse  with  Rome,  which  they 
might  re-visit  at  pleasure.  The  climate  is  fine,  the  air  wholesome, 
the  country  beautiful,  and  abounding  with  every  thing  which  can 
contribute  to  the  plenty  and  delight  of  life.  But  the  Italians,  and 
particularly  Petraixh,  looked  upon  it  with  different  eyes ;  and 
their  prejudices  in  favour  of  their  native  country,  so  magnifi- 
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cently  distinguished  both  by  nature  and  art,  led  them  to  despise 
every  thing  they  saw  beyond  the  Alps. 

Among  others  who  came  to  settle  at  Avignon,  was  a  Genoese 
called  Settimo,  who  brought  thither  his  wife,  and  a  son  of  the 
same  age  with  Petrarch.  The  parents  became  acquainted,  and 
the  children  formed  an  union  which  was  indissoluble.  This  friend 
of  Petrarch  was  called  Gui  Settimo. 

The  amazing  resort  of  strangers  to  this  small  city,  made  ac- 
commodations very  dear,  and  not  easy  to  be  obtained.     This  de- 
termined several  persons  to  fix  themselves  in  the  neighbouring 
towns,  among  whom  were  Petrarco  and  Settimo;  and  they  gave 
the  preference  to  Carpentras,  a  pleasant  town,  four  leagues  from 
Avignon.  Petrarch,  some  time  after,  in  a  letter  written  to  a  friend, 
thanks  God  for  this  tranquil  situation,  where  he  had  time  to  suck 
in  that  nourishment  which  prepares  the  mind  for  more  solid  food. 
1314.  At  this  time  a  Tuscan,  whose  name  was  Convenole,  quit- 
ted Pisa,  where  he  had  kept  a  grammar  school,  and  came  to  set- 
tle at  Carpentras.     Petrarch  had  been  under  his  care  when  he 
was  eight  years  of  age.     He  was  now  very  old ;  a  simple  honest 
man,  who,  though  he  had  taught  rhetoric  and  grammar  for  sixty 
years,  possessed  only  the  theory  of  his  profession.  He  sometimes, 
however,  thought  of  composing;  but  scarcely  had  he  conceived 
the  plan,  and  written  the  preface,  when  he  changed  his  design, 
and  began  another  work.     Petrarch  compares  him  to  the  stone 
which  sharpens  knives,  but  is  dull  itself.     It  was  from  this  mas- 
ter, however,  he  received  the  first  lessons  in  poetry.     Cardinal 
Colonna,  afterwards  the  great  patron  of  Petrarch,  loved  to  dis- 
course with  his  schoolmaster,  whose  simplicity  amused  him.  He 
said  to  him  one  day,  '  You  have  had  doctors,  abbes,  bishops,  a 
cardinal,  for  your  scholars  I  You  loved  them  all !  Among  so  many 
great  persons,  was  there  any  place  in  your  heart  for  our  Petrarch  ?* 
The  good  old  man  could  not  refrain  from  tears  at  this  question ; 
declaring  always,  in  a  most  solemn  manner,  that,  of  all  the  scho- 
lars he  ever  had,  Petrarch  was  the  youth  he  most  tenderly  loved. 
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A  little  time  after  Petrarch  had  resumed  his  studies  under  this 
master,  Clement  V.  came  to  Carpentras  with  a  great  number  of 
cardinals.  The  air  of  Avignon  did  not  agree  with  him ;  or  the 
inquietude  of  his  mind,  occasioned  by  ill  health,  would  not  suffer 
him  to  rest  in  any  place.  The  change,  however,  was  not  success- 
ful ;  on  which  he  resolved  to  go  to  Bourdeaux,  to  try  his  native 
air ;  but  was  obliged  to  stop  at  a  village  near  Avignon,  where  he 
died.  There  was  a  great  opposition  of  interests  in  the  conclave, 
and  disputes  and  quarrels  arose  between  the  Italians  and  Gascons 
about  a  new  pope.  These  tumults,  and  the  obsequies  of  Clement, 
were  amusing  objects  to  Petrarch,  now  ten  years  old :  at  a  riper 
age  they  would  have  penetrated  him  with  the  most  lively  grief. 
Dante,  whom  we  may  consider  as  the  forerunner  of  Petrarch, 
wrote  on  this  occasion  a  fine  letter  to  the  dispersed  cardinals; 
in  which  he  exhorts  them  to  re-unite  immediately  ;  to  stop  this 
anarchy,  so  fatal  to  the  church,  and  to  bring  back  the  holy  see 
to  Rome. 

1317.  After  the  departure  of  the  cardinals,  Carpentras  enjoy- 
ed tranquillity.  Petrarch  profited  by  it,  gave  himself  intirely  to 
study,  and  made  astonishing  progress  In  the  course  of  five 
years,  he  learned  as  much  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  logic,  as  can 
be  taught  in  schools  to  those  of  his  age. 

The  father  of  Petrarch,  and  the  uncle  of  Gui  Settimo,  hav- 
ing engaged  to  go  together  to  the  celebrated  fountain  of  Vau- 
cluse,  their  children  were  desirous  of  accompanying  them ;  a 
curiosity  very  natural  to  persons  of  their  age.  The  mother  of 
Petrarch  consented  to  it  with  difficulty.  She  joined  to  the  timi- 
dity of  her  sex,  that  anxiety  which  is  produced  by  extreme  ten- 
derness ;  the  least  thing  alarmed  her ;  and  at  that  time  the  short- 
est journeys  were  not  taken  without  danger.  But  how  could  she 
resist  the  requests  and  caresses  of  a  beloved  child !  At  last  she 
complied,  and  they  set  out  for  this  retreat.  No  sooner  were  they 
arrived  at  the  fountain,  than  Petrarch,  enraptured  with  the  charms 
of  this  wonderful  solitude,  felt  an  emotion  which  made  him  cry 
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out,  '  Here  is  a  situation  which  suits  me  marvellously !  Was  I 
master  of  this  place,  I  should  prefer  it  to  the  finest  cities  ?'  These 
lively  impressions  were  afterwards  transferred  through  many  of 
Petrarch's  works,  and  have  immortalized  the  beauties  of  Vau- 
cluse. 

A  mind  like  Petrarch's  could  not  be  confined  in  the  narrow 
path  of  study  which  was  followed  in  that  age ;  he  soon  left  his 
schoolfellows  far  behind  in  the  career  of  learning.  Prosper, 
and  the  fables  of  Esop,  were  the  only  books  the  masters  gave 
their  scholars  to  teach  them  the  Latin:  and  while  they  were  tortur- 
ing their  brains  to  understand  these,  Petrarch,  to  whom  they 
were  only  a  pastime,  already  devoured  the  works  of  Cicero, 
which  he  had  found  among  his  father's  books,  who  loved  and 
reverenced  that  celebrated  writer.  And  though  he  could  not 
penetrate  his  deep  thoughts,  he  tasted  the  harmony  of  his  lan- 
guage, compared  with  which,  the  style  of  every  other  author 
was  to  him  discordant.  In  short,  he  conceived  such  a  passion 
for  these  writings,  that  he  would  have  stripped  himself  of  all 
he  had  to  purchase  them. 

1318.  The  time,  however,  came,  when  his  fcther  thought 
it  necessary  to  seek  an  establishment  for  his  son.  Science  and 
letters  were  held  in  contempt  even  at  Avignon,  though  the 
residence  of  the  most  polite  and  witty  court  in  Europe.  Law 
was  the  only  study  which  led  to  fortune ;  and  Petrarco,  observ- 
ing the  talents  of  his  son,  hoped  he  would  make  a  figure  in  this 
profession,  and  sent  him,  not  yet  fourteen  years  of  age,  to  study 
at  Montpellier ;  a  town  finely  situated  for  health  and  pleasure, 
with  a  university  famous  for  the  skill  of  its  professors,  both  in 
physic  and  law.  The  Roman  law  had  been  taught  there  from  the 
twelfth  century.  Petrarch  studied  here  four  years ;  but  it  was 
so  much  lost  time,  for  he  could  not  be  brought  to  fix  his  atten- 
tion on  such  dry  subjects.  '  I  could  not,'  says  he,  '  deprave  my 
mind  by  such  a  system  of  chicsuiery  as  the  present  forms  pf  law 
exhibit.' 
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Petrarco,  perceiving  his  slow  progress,  sent  him  to  Bologna, 
a  place  of  still  higher  renown  for  persons  of  this  profession  ;  but 
he  succeeded  no  better  there  than  at  Montpellier.  What  a  grief 
to  Petrarco,  to  find  that,  instead  of  applying  to  the  law,  his  son 
passed  whole  days  in  reading  ancient  authors,  and,  above  all,  the 
poets,  with  whom  he  was  infatuated !  He  took  a  journey  to 
Bologna,  to  remedy,  if  possible,  this  evil,  which  he  apprehended 
would  be  so  fatal  to  his  son.  Petrarch,  who  did  not  expect  his 
father,  ran  to  hide  the  manuscripts  of  Cicero,  Virgil,  and  some 
other  poets,  of  whose  works  he  had  formed  a  little  library ; 
depriving  himself  of  every  other  enjoyment  to  become  master 
of  these  treasures.  Petrarco,  having  discovered  the  place  in 
which  they  were  concealed,  took  them  out  before  his  face,  and 
cast  them  all  into  the  fire.  Peti'arch,  in  an  agony  of  despair, 
cried  out  as  if  he  himself  had  been  precipitated  into  the  flames, 
which  he  saw  devouring  what  was  most  dear  to  his  imagination. 
Petrarco,  who  was  a  good  man,  moved  by  the  lamentations  of  a 
beloved  child,  snatched  Cicero  and  Virgil  out  of  the  fire  half 
burnt;  and  holding  the  poet  in  one  hand,  and  the  orator  in  the 
other,  he  presented  them  to  Petrarch,  saying, '  Take  them,  my 
son!  Here  is  Virgil,  who  shall  console  you  for  what  you  have 
lost :  here  is  Cicero,  who  shall  prepare  you  for  the  study  of  the 
laws.'  Petrarch  was  touched  with  so  much  goodness,  and  would 
if  possible,  have  gratified  so  kind  a  father ;  but  nature  was  always 
stronger  than  his  endeavours. 

By  accident  he  met  with  two  of  the  best  poets  of  that  time 
among  the  professors  at  Bologna ;  Cino  de  Pistoye,  who  read 
the  code ;  and  Cecco  de  Asoli,  who  taught  philosophy  and 
astrology.  Cino  had  three  disciples  who  have  done  him  honour ; 
Petrarch,  Boccace,  and  Bartholi.  These  poets  soon  discovered 
the  talents  and  the  taste  for  poetry  which  Petrarch  possessed ; 
and,  instead  of  opposing,  they  cultivated  the  latter,  and  assisted 
their  young  disciple  in  the  pursuit  of  it.  His  desire  of  knowing 
every  thing  was  insatiable ;  the  surest  mark  of  superior  genius* 
in  youth. 
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1324.  At  this  time  he  received  a  letter  from  Avignon,  inform- 
ing him  of  the  death  of  his  mother.  Petrarch  says,  '  she  was  a 
woman  of  rare  merit ;  and  though  very  handsome,  and  living 
where  much  corruption  of  manners  took  place,  not  only  her 
virtue  had  never  swerved,  but  even  calumny  had  never  reached 
her.  She  possessed  a  solid  and  rational  piety,  which  she  show- 
ed in  attending  to  the  duties  of  her  station,  and  the  care  of  her 
house.'  Petrarco,  who  had  always  lived  with  her  in  the  most 
perfect  union,  felt  his  loss  to  be  irreparable.  He  was  affected 
with  it  in  so  lively  a  manner,  that  he  languished  from  that  time, 
and  not  being  able  to  survive  so  dear  a  companion,  died  the  year 
after,  1325.  As  soon  as  Pertarch  received  this  melancholy  news, 
he  quitted  Bologna  with  his  brother  Gerard :  and  they  went 
to  Avignon,  to  collect  what  their  parents  had  left  them,  and  to 
put  their  affairs  in  order. 

These  two  orphans,  Avithout  protection  and  experience,  were 
much  embarrassed  in  a  city  which  they  scarcely  knew,  having 
only  passed  through  it  occasionally;  and  where  now  neither 
parents  nor  friends  remained.  Their  domestic  affairs  were  in 
the  greatest  disorder,  arising  from  the  villainy  of  those  to  whom 
Petrarco  had  given  them  in  trust,  and  who  had  appropriated 
most  of  the  effects  to  themselves.  '  To  their  ignorance,  how- 
ever,' says  Petrarch,  '  I  owed  a  manuscript  of  Cicero :  it  was  the 
most  precious  effect  my  father  had  left  me.'  Their  property 
being  thus  alienated,  they  had  recourse  to  the  priest's  habit,  as 
the  likeliest  road  to  success. 

This  indifferent  situation  of  affairs  did  not  prevent  Petrarch 
from  a  good  work.  Convenole,  his  old  schoolmaster,  had  given 
up  his  school,  and  dragged  out  a  languishing  life  at  Avignon, 
overwhelmed  with  age  and  poverty.  Petrarco  had  assisted  him 
during  his  life,  and  Petrarch  was  now  the  sole  resource  of  this 
poor  old  man.  He  never  failed  to  succour  him  in  his  need;  and 
when  he  had  no  money  (which  was  often  the  case)  he  carried 
his  benevolence  so  far,  as  to  lend  him  his  books  to  pawn.     This 
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exquisite  charity  proved  an  irreparable  loss  to  the  republic  of 
letters  ;  for  among  these  books  were  two  rare  manuscripts  of 
Cicero,  in  which  was  his  treatise  upon  glory.  Petrarch  asked 
him  some  time  after  where  he  had  placed  them,  designing  to 
redeem  them  himself.  TJie  old  man,  ashamed  of  what  he  had 
done,  answerd  only  with  tears.  Petrarch  offered  him  money  to 
recover  them.  '  Ah !'  replied  he, '  what  an  affront  are  you  put- 
ting upon  me  !*  Petrarch,  to  humour  his  delicacy,  went  no  further. 
Some  time  after,  Convenole  went  from  Avignon  to  Prato,  his 
native  village,  where  he  died:  and  the  manuscripts  could  never 
be  recovered.  Petrarch  drew  up  his  epitaph  at  the  request  of  his 
coutrymen. 

1326.  The  licentiousness  of  such  a  city  as  Avignon  was 
very  dangerous  for  a  youth  of  Petrarch's  free  disposition  and 
lively  passions.  He  was  now  twenty-two  years  of  age.  He 
lived,  however,  with  his  brother  in  the  strictest  union:  and 
their  tastes,  desires,  and  projects,  were  nearly  the  same.  In- 
clination led  them  to  frequent  public  places,  and  the  assem- 
blies of  the  ladies ;  and  the  state  of  their  finances  put  them 
under  the  disagreeable  necessity  of  making  their  court  to  per- 
sons in  favour.  A  considerable  part  of  the  day  was  often  employ- 
ed in  dressing,  and  in  all  those  minute  particulars  which  are 
requisite  to  a  polished  exterior.  In  a  letter,  which  Petrarch 
wrote  to  his  brother,  he  says, '  Recollect  the  time  when  we  wore 
white  habits,  on  which  the  least  spot  or  a  plait  ill  placed  would 
have  been  a  subject  of  grief  j  when  our  shoes  were  so  tight  we 
suffered  martyrdom  in  them ;  when  we  walked  in  the  streets, 
what  care  to  avoid  the  puffs  of  wind  that  would  have  disordered 
our  hair,  and  the  splashes  of  water  that  would  have  tarnished  the 
gloss  of  our  clothes.*  A  young  man  so  employed  could  have 
but  little  leisure  :  that  little,  however,  was  devoted  to  study,  and 
counterbalanced  his  devotion  to  the  gaieties  of  the  world. 

The  scarceness  of  books  rendered  it  difficult  for  Petrarch  to 
satisfy  his  desire  of  knowledge.     The  manuscripts  of  Latin  au- 
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thors  of  the  Augustan  age  were  scarce  ;  and  of  the  Greek  au- 
thors there  were  only  bad  translations,  which  were  exceedingly 
dear ;  for  those  who  possessed  them  kept  them  shut  up  as  a 
treasure.  By  courage,  patience,  and  address,  he  often  surmount- 
ed these  obstacles:  and  it  is  to  him  we  are  indebted  for  many 
ancient  authors,  which  had  been  lost,  had  he  not  collected  them 
with  infinite  labour.  Copies  were  taken  in  his  presence,  and 
sometimes  he  transcribed  them  himself,  being  out  of  patience 
with  the  tediousness  and  blunders  of  the  writers  he  employed. 

Nothing  was  more  easy  than  to  err  in  this  road  of  genius  into 
which  Petrarch  was  entered.  He  stood  in  need  of  an  enlightened 
guide ;  and  he  had  the  happiness  to  find  such  a  director  in  John 
of  Florence,  canon  of  Pisa,  a  man  respected  for  his  age  and  the 
gravity  of  his  manners.  He  had  been  fifty  years  in  the  office  of 
apostolic  writer,  which,  though  a  laborious  employment,  did  not 
hinder  him  from  improving  his  understanding  by  the  study  of  the 
ancient  authors.  He  had  behaved,  in  a  stormy  and  corrupt  court, 
with  such  steady  virtue  as  to  acquire  great  reputation.  His  con- 
versation was  agreeable,  and  he  was  sought  by  all  for  his  elo- 
quence and  wit.  Petrarch  felt  of  what  consequence  it  was  to 
please  a  man  of  such  merit.  Their  country  was  the  bond  that 
united  them,  if  we  believe  Petrarch,  whose  modesty  gave  this 
reason  for  the  affection  he  Avas  received  with  by  this  holy  father. 
'  I  have  felt,*  says  he, '  in  the  course  of  my  life,  that  the  strongest 
of  all  bonds  with  good  men  is,  the  love  of  their  country,  and 
hatred  of  it  with  the  wicked.'  It  was  no  wonder  John  of  Flo- 
rence took  a  delight  in  such  a  young  man  as  Petrarch.  He  look- 
ed upon  him  as  his  own  son.  Not  content  with  directing  him  in 
his  studies,  he  entered  into  all  the  particulars  of  his  life,  assisted 
him  with  his  advice,  and  consoled  him  in  his  troubles.  He  ex- 
horted him  to  virtue,  and  the  love  of  God ;  and  praised  him  in  all 
places,  with  that  warmth  which  friendship  alone  can  inspire. 

Petrarch,  in  return  for  all  this  goodness,  placed  an  intire  and 
unreserved  confidence  in  his  guide.  He  delighted  to  unbosom 
himself  to  his  father ;  to  confess  to  him  his  chagrins ;  and  to  ac- 
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knowledge  his  faults.     After  quitting  him,  he  looked  into  his 
own  heart ;  he  felt  it  more  tranquil,  more  inspired  with  the  love 
of  study,  more  disposed  to  virtue.     '  One  day,'  says  he,  '  I  went 
to  my  father,  in  one  of  those  desponding  moods  which  sometimes 
take  hold  of  me.     He  received  me  with  his  usual  kindness. 
"  What  is  the  mater  with  you  ?"  said  he.     "  You  seem  thoughtful, 
and  I  am  deceived,  if  something  has  not  befallen  you."  "  You  are 
not  mistaken,  my  father,"  replied  I ;  "but  it  is  nothing  new;  my 
old  cares  oppress  me  :  you  know  them  ;  my  heart  has  never  been 
hid  from  you.    I  hoped  to  have  risen  above  the  crowd,  and,  ani- 
miatedby  your  love,  to  have  arrived  at  something  great.  You  have 
often  told  me,  I  should  be  obliged  to  answer  before  God  for  the 
talents  which  I  neglected  to  cultivate.     With  such  incitements, 
I  applied  myself  with  ardour  to  study,  and  suffered  not  a  moment 
to  be  lost.     Yet,  after  all  I  have  done  to  know  something,  I  find  I 
know  nothing.  Shall  I  quit  study?  Shall  I  enter  into  another  course? 
Have  pity  on  me,  my  father.     Draw  me  out  of  the  dreadful  state 
I  am  fallen  into."     In  saying  this,  I  burst  into  tears.     "  Cease  to 
afflict  yourself,  my  child,"  said  he,  "  your  condition  is  not  so  bad 
as  it  appears  to  you.     You  knew  nothing  at  the  time  you  thought 
yourself  wise ;  and  you  have  made  a  great  step  towards  know- 
ledge in  discovering  your  ignorance.     The  veil  is  removed ;  and 
you  now  see  those  errors  of  the  soul,  which  an  excess  of  presump- 
tion had  formerly  hid  from  your  eyes.    In  proportion  as  we  ascend 
an  elevated  place,  we  discover  many  things  we  did  not  suspect 
before.     Launch  out  into  the  sea,  and  the  further  you  advance, 
the  more  will  you  be  convinced  of  its  immensity,  and  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  vessel  to  preserve  you  on  that  element.     Follow  the 
road  you  have  entered  by  my  advice,  and  be  persuaded  that  God 
will  never  abandon  you.     Those  disorders  are  the  most  fatal 
where  the  evil  is  not  perceived:  to  know  the  disease,  is  the  first 
step  towards  a  cure."    These  words,  like  an  oracle,  re-establish- 
ed my  peace.' 

Petrarch  tells  us  that  his  mind,  like  his  body,  excelled  in  ac- 
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tivity  rather  than  strength,  and  in  uprightness  rather  than  solidity. 
Moral  philosophy  and  poetry  were  his  chief  delight ;  he  loved 
also  the  study  of  antiquity,  to  which  he  was  the  more  inclined, 
from  an  aversion  to  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  He  loved  history, 
but  he  could  not  bear  the  discord  which  reigned  among  histo- 
rians. In  doubtful  parts,  he  determined  by  the  probability  of  the 
facts,  and  the  reputation  of  the  authors.  He  applied  himself  to 
philosophy,  without  espousing  any  sect;  because  he  found  no 
system  which  was  satisfactory.  '  I  love  truth,'  says  he, '  and  not 
sects.  I  am  sometimes  a  peripatetic,  a  stoic,  or  an  academician, 
and  often  none  of  them;  but  always  a  christian.  To  philoso- 
phize is  to  love  wisdom ;  and  the  true  wisdom  is  Jesus  Christ. 
Let  us  read  the  historians,  the  poets,  and  the  philosophers  ;  but 
let  us  have  in  our  hearts  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  which 
alone  is  perfect  wisdom,  and  perfect  happiness.'  It  were  to  be 
wished  that  those  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  letters  had 
always  followed  this  I'ule. 

The  time  that  Petrarch  gave  up  to  study,  retarded  the  pro- 
gress of  his  fortune  ;  he  had  as  yet  no  patrons  who  could  make 
him  independent.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  seek  some  more 
profitable  situation ;  and  one  presented  itself  beyond  his  utmost 
hopes.  He  had  seen  at  Bologna,  James  Colonna ;  but  though 
they  pursued  the  same  studies,  and  were  often  together  in  the 
same  schools,  they  formed  at  that  time  no  union.  It  is  wonder- 
ful that  two  young  men  of  such  similar  dispositions,  and  whom 
nature  seemed  to  have  united,  should  at  that  time  show  so  little 
affection  for  each  other.  James  Colonna,  who  remained  at  Bo- 
logna to  finish  the  study  of  the  law  after  Petrarch  quitted  that 
place,  returned  to  Avignon  soon  after.  He  discovered  Petrarch 
in  the  confusion  of  that  tumultuous  court ;  and,  having  informed 
himself  more  particularly  about  him,  he  confessed  that  his  coun- 
tenance had  always  pleased  him,  and  he  soon  admitted  him  into 
his  familiar  friendship.  To  judge  of  Petrarch's  happiness,  we 
must  give  the  picture  he  has  himself  drawn  of  James  Colonna. 
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*  He  was,'  says  he, '  of  all  men,  one  of  the  most  amiable :  he  had 
a  noble  and  agreeable  countenance  ;  and  a  majestic  air,  which  an- 
nounced a  person  of  dignity.  He  was  easy  in  society ;  gay  in 
conversation ;  and  grave,  when  such  a  deportment  was  pro- 
per. He  was  tender  and  dutiful  to  his  parents,  generous  and 
faithful  to  his  friends,  and  affable  and  liberal  to  all  the  world. 
Notwithstanding  his  great  name,  and  greater  talents,  he  appeared 
always  humble  and  modest ;  and,  with  a  very  distinguished  figure, 
his  manners  were  irreproachable.  No  one  could  resist  his  elo- 
quence. It  might  be  said,  he  held  the  hearts  of  men  in  his  hand. 
Full  of  candour  and  frankness,  his  letters,  his  conversation,  dis- 
covered to  his  friends  all  the  movements  of  his  soul.  He  was 
born  in  France  during  the  residence  of  his  father  in  that  country. 
Nature  gave  him  a  taste  for  the  sciences,  which  he  had  highly 
cultivated ;  but  principally  those  relative  to  the  ecclesiastical 
state.  He  had  read  the  fathers,  as  far  as  they  could  be  read  in  an 
age  when  manuscripts  were  rare  ;  and  he  gave  the  preference  to 
St.  Jerom.'  This  often  engaged  him  in  disputes  with  Petrarch, 
who  was  partial  to  St.  Augustin.  A  man  who  had  so  much  un- 
derstanding and  discernment  soon  discovered  the  merits  of  Pe- 
trarch, who,  on  his  part,  considered  it  as  a  singular  happiness  to 
have  acquired  the  protection  and  favour  of  such  a  Mecenas. 

James  Colonna  was  desirous  of  presenting  to  his  parents  so 
amiable  a  friend.  One  branch  of  his  family  was  established  at 
Avignon,  and  were  the  greatest  ornaments  of  the  court  of  Rome. 

In  the  quarrels  of  Italy  they  had  been  great  sufferers  ;  and 
there  is  a  fine  passage  related  of  Stephen,  an  ancestor  of  this  Co- 
lonna. When  in  the  heat  of  battle,  and  oppressed  with  numbers, 
one  of  his  friends,  teri-ified  with  the  peril  in  which  he  sa  w  him, 
ran  to  his  aid,  crying  out,  '  Stephen !  where  is  your  fortress  ?* 
*  Here  it  is,'  he  replied,  with  a  smile,  laying  his  hand  upon  his 
heart.  And  in  fact,  he  had  not  at  that  time  a  single  house  left  s 
Boniface  had  taken  all. 
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Petrarch  speaks  with  the  greatest  freedom  of  this  pope.  '  We 
ought  not/  says  he, '  to  offend  the  vicar  of  God ;  but  Boniface  had 
too  free  a  tongue,  and  too  bitter  a  spirit,  for  a  successor  of  Christ.* 
This,  among  other  free  things,  he  wrote  in  a  letter  addressed  to 
one  of  the  subsequent  popes.  Benedict  XI.  revoked  the  sentence 
against  the  Colonnas ;  and  Clement  V.  restored  the  hat  to  the 
two  cardinals,  James  and  Peter  Colonna,  at  the  solicitation  of  the 
kings  of  England  and  France.  From  the  line  of  Stephen  Colonna 
arose  the  illustrious  family,  which  will  so  often  appear  in  a  very 
interesting  light  in  the  course  of  these  memoirs. 
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1327.  WE  are  now  to  enter  upon  a  very  interesting  part  of  the 
life  of  Petrarch.  About  this  time  he  felt  the  first  emotions  of 
that  ardent,  tender,  and  constant  passion,  which  was  ever  after 
engraved  upon  his  heart.  Tlie  names  of  Petrarch  and  Laura  can 
never  be  separated. 

Petrarch  had  received  from  nature  a  very  dangerous  present ; 
his  figure  was  so  distinguished  as  to  attract  universal  admiration. 
He  appears  in  his  portraits  with  large  and  manly  features,  eyes 
full  of  fire,  a  blooming  complexion,  and  a  countenance  that  be- 
spoke all  the  genius  and  fancy  which  shone  forth  in  his  works. 
In  the  flower  of  his  youth,  the  beauties  of  his  person  were  so 
very  striking,  that  wherever  he  appeared  he  was  the  object  of 
attention.  He  possessed  an  understanding  active  and  penetrating, 
a  brilliant  wit,  and  a  fine  imagination.  His  heart  was  candid  and 
benevolent,  susceptible  of  the  most  lively  affections,  and  in- 
spired with  the  noblest  sentiments  of  liberality. 

But  his  failings  must  not  be  concealed.  His  temper  was  on 
some  occasions  violent,  and  his  passions  headstrong  and  unruly. 
A  warmth  of  constitution  hurried  him  into  irregularities,  which 
were  followed  with  repentance  and  remorse.  '  I  can  aver,'  says 
he,  '  that,  from  the  bottom  of  my  soul,  I  detest  such  scenes.* 
And  in  another  place, '  I  sometimes  acted  with  freedom,  because 
love  had  not  yet  become  an  inhabitant  of  my  breast.'  No  essen- 
tial reproach,  however,  could  be  cast  on  his  manners  till  after 
the  twenty-third  year  of  his  age.  The  fear  of  God,  the  thoughts 
of  death,  the  love  of  virtue,  and  those  principles  of  religion 
which  were  inculcated  by  his  mother,  preserved  him  from  the 
surrounding  temptations  of  his  earlier  life. 
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After  his  return  from  Bologna,  he  passed  a  whole  year  among 
the  numerous  beauties  of  Avignon,  in  a  state  of  calm  indiffer- 
ence. Some  of  these  beauties  were  ambitious  to  make  a  con- 
quest of  so  accomplished  a  youth.  Their  attentions,  however, 
were  only  matter  of  amusement ;  they  never  reached  his  heart : 
and  he  was  at  this  time,  to  use  his  own  words,  '  as  free  and  wild 
as  an  untamed  stag.*  But,  alas !  the  moment  was  fast  approach- 
ing, when  this  boasted  liberty  was  to  be  at  an  end.  'Love,'  says 
he, '  observing  that  his  former  arrows  had  glanced  over  my  heart, 
called  to  his  aid  a  lady,  againstwhose  power  neither  wit,  strength, 
nor  beauty,  were  of  the  least  avail.' 

On  Sunday,  in  the  holy  week,  at  six  in  the  morning,  the  time 
of  matins,  Petrarch,  going  to  the  church  of  the  monastery  of  St. 
Claire,  saw  a  young  lady,  whose  charms  instantly  fixed  his  atten- 
tion. She  was  dressed  in  green,  and  her  gown  was  embroidered 
with  violets.  Her  face,  her  air,  her  gait,  were  something  more 
than  mortal.  Her  person  was  delicate,  her  eyes  tender  and  spark- 
ling, and  her  eyebrows  black  as  ebony.  Golden  locks  waved 
over  her  shoulders,  whiter  than  snow  ;  and  the  ringlets  were  in- 
terwoven by  the  fingers  of  Love.  Her  neck  was  well  formed, 
and  her  complexion  animated  by  the  tints  of  nature,  which  art 
vainly  attempts  to  imitate.  When  she  opened  her  mouth,  you 
perceived  the  beauty  of  pearls,  and  the  sweetness  of  roses.  She 
was  full  of  graces.  Nothing  was  so  soft  as  her  looks,  so  modest 
as  her  carriage,  so  touching  as  the  sound  of  her  voice.  An  air 
of  gaiety  and  tenderness  breathed  around  her,  but  so  pure  and 
happily  tempered,  as  to  inspire  every  beholder  with  the  sentiments 
of  virtue  ;  for  she  was  chaste  as  the  spangled  dewdrop  of  the 
morn.  <  Such,'  says  Petrarch,  '  was  the  amiable  Laura ;  and  he 
adds: 

Till  this  moment  I  was  a  stranger  to  love ;  but"  its  brightest 
flame  was  now  lighted  up  in  my  soul.  Honour,  virtue,  and  the 
graces;  a  thousand  attractions,  a  thousand  amiable  conversa- 
tions— These,  O,  love  1  arc  thy  tender  tics  1  These  are  the  nets 
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in  which  thou  hast  caught  me.  How  was  it  possible  for  me  to 
avoid  this  labyrinth  ?  a  labyrinth  from  which  I  shall  never  es- 
cape.* 

In  another  sonnet ;  '  Hitherto  I  feared  not  love.  My  affections, 
cold  as  ice,  formed  around  my  heart  a  crystal  rampart.  Tears 
were  strangers  to  my  eyes ;  my  sleep  was  undisturbed ;  and  I 
saw  with  astonishment  in  others,  what  I  had  never  experienced 
in  myself.     Such  have  I  been  !  Alas  !  what  am  I  now  ?' 

*  Nature  formed  you,'  says  Petrarch,  '  the  most  striking  model 
of  her  own  power.  When  I  first  beheld  you,  what  emotions  I  No- 
thing can  efface  the  impression  you  then  made.  When  I  begin 
to  sing  of  Laura,  my  spirits  are  chilled ;  when  I  open  my  lips, 
my  voice  falters  and  stops.  What  powers  of  harmony  can  equal 
such  a  subject?* 

Various  have  been  the  opinions  concerning  Laura.  From  a 
comparative  view  of  them  with  the  few  particulars  to  be  found  of 
her  private  life,  collected  from  the  archives  of  the  house  of 
Sade,  and  from  the  writings  of  Petrarch,  it  appears  she  was  the 
daughter  of  Andibert  de  Noves,  a  chevalier,  and  that  her  mother's 
name  was  Ermessenda.  The  house  of  Noves  held  the  first  rank 
at  Noves,  a  town  of  Provence,  two  leagues  from  Avignon ;  and 
Laura  had  a  house  in  that  city,  where  she  passed  a  part  of  the  year. 
Her  father  left  her  a  handsome  dowry  on  her  marriage,  which 
was  made  by  her  mother,  when  she  was  very  young,  with  Huges 
de  Sade,  whose  family  was  originally  of  Avignon,  and  who  held 
the  first  offices  there. 

From  the  whole  behaviour  of  Laura,  joined  to  these  and  other 
facts  on  record,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  concerning  her  family, 
it  is  clearly  proved,  she  was  a  married  woman  when  Petrarch 
first  met  with  her  at  the  church  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Claire. 
Had  it  not  been  so,  there  seems  little  reason  for  her  austerity,  or 
his  remorse,  which  arose  from  the  indulgence  of  a  passion  too  vio- 
lent (as  he  owns  in  his  dialogue  with  St.  Augustin)  to  be  caused 
by  a  pure  affection  of  mind,  as  some  authors  have  i-epresented  it : 
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one,  in  particular,  who  says,  that  the  pope,  from  his  high  esteem 
and  love  of  Peti-arch,  offered  his  holding  certain  offices  in  the 
church,  in  conjunction  with  his  marriage  with  Laura  ;  which  Pe- 
trarch refused,  saying,  that  his  affection  would  be  sullied  by  the 
conjugal  tie.  One  remark  alone  is  sufficient  to  invalidate  this 
author's  authority.  He  says  that  it  was  Urban  V.  who  would  have 
granted  this  license  to  Petrarch,  and  Urban  was  not  elected  pope 
till  after  the  death  of  Laura. 

An  old  picture  of  Laura  was  brought  in  1642  to  cardinal  Bar- 
berini,  which  had  a  long  time  been  preserved  in  the  house  of 
Sade  at  Avignon ;  and  Richard  de  Sade,  then  bishop  of  Cavail- 
lon,  whose  authority  in  this  matter  was  undeniable,  proved  that 
this  Laura  of  the  house  of  Sade  was  the  Laura  of  Petrarch  ;  and 
that  all  the  accounts  of  her  as  an  allegorical  person,  or  of  her 
being  at  Vaucluse  as  the  mistress  of  Petrarch,  were  the  inven- 
tion of  romancers,  who  drew  from  nothing  less  than  facts,  and 
mixed  allegory  with  every  thing  ;  and  who,  upon  examination, 
are  found  to  be  as  ill  informed  in  many  other  material  circum- 
stances concerning  Petrarch,  as  in  this  respecting  Laura. 

As  so  much  has  been  said  on  this  subject  by  different  authors 
of  the  life  of  Petrarch,  it  seemed  necessary  to  notice  it,  and  men- 
tion the  authority  on  which  the  facts  rest  relative  to  the  marriage 
and  family  of  Laura.  And  this  has  caused  us  to  digress  too  long 
from  our  history,  to  which  we  will  now  return. 

James  Colonna,  the  friend  of  Petrarch,  had  nobly  distinguish- 
ed himself  in  a  dispute  between  the  emperor  and  the  pope,  and 
had  even  exposed  his  life  to  the  fury  of  the  emperor's  troops, 
which  surrounded  him,  while  he  was  the  only  man  who  ventured 
to  read  the  pope's  bull  to  a  thousand  persons  assembled ;  and  af- 
ter this  he  boldly  said,  '  I  oppose  Lewis  of  Bavaria ;  and  main- 
tain that  pope  John  XXIL  is  the  catholic  and  legitimate  pope  ; 
and  that  he  who  calls  himself  emperor,  is  not  so.'  No  one  replied ; 
and  this  adventurous  step  proved  successful. 

1330.  The  bishopric  of  Lombes  becoming  vacant,  John  XXIL 
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gave  it,  with  a  dispensation  on  account  of  age,  to  James  Colonna: 
a  small  recompense  for  so  great  a  service.  If  the  dignity  was 
above  his  years,  its  situation  in  a  rude  village  was  little  suitable 
to  his  rank ;  however,  he  determined  to  go  and  take  possession. 
This  prelate  was  extremely  fond  of  Petrarch's  society,  and  asked 
him  to  accompany  him.  '  He  desired  me  to  do  that  as  a  favour,* 
says  Petrarch,  '  which  he  might  have  commanded  from  his  su- 
periority, and  the  ascendency  he  had  over  me.'  Influenced  by 
the  strongest  attachment  to  this  friend,  Petrarch  could  not  refuse 
him  any  thing :  besides,  he  had  a  curiosity  which  made  travel- 
ling very  agreeable,  especially  in  such  society,  and  he  accepted 
with  joy  the  proposal  of  the  bishop  of  Lombes. 

They  set  out  in  1330,  to  go  from  Avignon  to  Lombes.  They 
traversed  Languedoc;  passed  Montpellier,  where  Petrarch  had 
studied;  Narbonne,  which  Cicero  called  the  bulwark  of  the  Ro- 
man empire,  and  the  model  of  Rome  itself,  to  Thoulouse,  where 
they  spent  some  days ;  for  the  love  of  science  and  letters  render- 
ed it  worthy  the  curiosity  of  the  bishop  and  of  Petrarch.  Mar- 
tial calls  it  the  Roman  palladium,  from  its  taste  for  the  polite 
arts ;  Ausonius,  the  famous  poet  of  the  fourth  century,  was 
brought  up  there.  Provincial  poetry  was  more  cultivated  in  Lan- 
guedoc than  in  the  other  provinces ;  and  Thoulouse  was  con- 
sidered as  the  principal  seat  of  the  muses.  It  was  in  this  resi- 
dence at  Thoulouse,  and  in  Gascony,  that  Petrarch  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  works  of  some  of  their  famous  poets,  from 
whom  he  is  thought  to  have  gathered  many  beauties. 

In  their  route  from  Thoulouse  to  Lombes,  our  travellers  suf- 
fered much  from  bad  weather  and  dreadful  roads.  The  situation 
of  the  town,  and  the  pleasures  it  afforded,  did  not  recompense 
the  fatigue  of  their  journey.  Lombes  is  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyre- 
nean  mountains,  near  the  source  of  the  Garonne ;  the  town  is 
small,  dirty,  and  very  ill  built;  the  country  about  dry,  unfruitful, 
and  void  of  all  prospect.  The  characters,  customs  and  conversa- 
tion of  the  inhabitants,  like  their  climate,  uncouth,  rough,  and 
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hardened :  nothing  could  be  so  opposite  to  the  Italian  manners, 
Petrarch  could  not  reconcile  himself  to  them ;  and,  besides  this, 
he  dreaded  the  continual  thunders  this  country  is  subject  to, 
and  which  are  occasioned  by  the  neighbouring  mountains  col- 
lecting almost  uninterrupted  storms.  A  fine  field  of  pleasantry 
this  for  the  bishop,  who  loved  raillery,  and  who  often  bantered 
Petrarch  for  his  delicacy;  though,  in  fact,  he  was  astonished  to 
find  so  much  courage,  strength,  and  patience,  in  a  young  man 
softened  by  the  polite  arts.  He  was  pleasant  also  upon  some  gray 
hairs  which  appeared  already,  though  he  was  scarce  twenty-five 
years  old.  To  this  raillery  Petrarch  answered,  '  It  consoles  me 
that  I  have  this  in  common  with  the  greatest  men  of  antiquity, 
Cesar,  Virgil,  Domitian,  Sec'  Petrarch  found,  however,  in  the 
mansion  of  the  bishop  of  Lombes,  a  sufficient  recompense  for 
what  the  rudeness  of  the  climate  and  the  inhabitants  caused  him 
to  suffer.  Among  the  persons  whom  his  name,  his  rank,  and, 
above  all,  the  character,  of  James  Colonna  attached  to  him,  there 
were  two  whom  our  young  poet  distinguished  from  the  I'est, 
and  with  whom  he  formed  a  tender  friendship. 

The  first  was  Lello,  the  son  of  Peter  Stephani,  a  Roman  gen- 
tleman, whose  family  had  been  always  attached  to  that  of  Colonna. 
Petrarch  says  of  him, '  His  family  is  Roman,  and  noble,  but  of 
modern  origin :  his  character,  however,  and  manner  of  thinking, 
is  that  of  ancient  Rome.  He  is  more  ennobled  by  his  virtues 
than  his  birth.  Nature  has  endowed  him  with  many  talents, 
which  he  has  cultivated  and  perfected  by  study:  he  is  prudent, 
industrious,  discreet,  and  faithful.'  So  many  good  qualities  ren- 
dered him  extremely  dear  to  all  the  Colonnas.  Old  Stephen 
Colonna  looked  upon  him  as  his  son ;  his  children,  as  their  bro- 
ther :  and  he  was  attached  in  a  particular  manner  to  the  bishop 
of  Lombes.  He  was  much  given  to  study  from  his  youth  ;  but 
afterwards  the  unsettled  state  of  his  country  inclined  him  to  take 
up  arms ;  which  he  quitted  again  in  peace,  to  resume  his  books 
and  pen.  His  wisdom  and  his  fidelity  deteriruned  Petrarch  to  give 
him  the  name  of  Lelius,  the  friend  of  Scipio. 
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The  second  was  called  Lewis :  he  was  bom  near  Bar  le  Due, 
in  a  little  country  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  between 
Brabant  and  a  part  of  Holland,  called  Compigne.  Petrarch,  in 
respect  to  the  place  of  his  birth,  calls  him  the  barbarian.  '  I 
was  astonished,'  says  he, '  to  find  in  this  barbarian  a  cultivated 
mind,  politeness,  sweetness,  and  the  most  agreeable  talents.  He 
makes  good  verses,  and  is  perfect  in  music  :  his  imagination  is 
lively,  his  conversation  cheerful  and  easy.  To  this  he  joins  a 
rectitude,  and  strength  of  soul,  which  renders  him  capable  of 
bestowing  the  best  advice.'  The  serenity  of  his  manners,  his 
modesty,  and  an  equality  of  temper,  which  nothing  could  disturb, 
detei'mined  Petrarch  to  give  him  the  name  of  Socrates. 

With  these  three  friends,  Lelius,  Socrates,  and  the  bishop, 
Petrarch  passed  a  delicious  summer  ;  '  almost,'  says  he,  '  a 
celestial  one.  I  cannot,'  he  continues  afterwards,  '  recal  a  sea- 
son passed  so  agreeably,  without  regretting  it :  those  were  the 
most  delightful  days  of  my  life  :  such  a  chosen  society  was  a 
full  compensation  for  residing  in  this  Gascon  village,  and  could 
alone  console  me  for  the  absence  of  Laura.' 

One  of  his  great  pleasures  was,  to  see  the  young  prelate  in 
his  episcopal  office.  In  the  flower  of  his  age,  and  with  an  air 
of  youth  which  promised  nothing  serious,  he  acquitted  himself 
with  a  gravity  and  exactness  that  would  have  been  admired  in 
an  old  pontiff.  When  he  spoke  to  his  people,  or  to  his  clergy,  he 
inspired  and  impressed  their  souls.  From  the  delicacies  of  a  Ro- 
main  court,  he  had  passed  into  the  Pyrenean  deserts,  without 
showing  by  his  air  and  manner,  that  he  had  changed  his  climate. 
His  countenance  was  always  gay  and  serene,  his  humour  always 
equal ;  and  in  a  little  time  he  so  entirely  changed  the  face  of  the 
country,  that  this  part  of  Gascony  appeared  a  little  Italy. 

A  correspondence  also  between  the  bishop  and  John  Andre, 
the  famous  professor  of  the  canon  law  at  Bologna,  contributed 
very  much  to  the  amusement  of  Petrarch  during  his  residence  at 
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Lombes.  This  man,  so  celebrated  in  his  own  age,  and  so  little 
known  at  present,  was  deeply  versed  in  the  civil  law,  but  very 
superficial  in  all  other  knowledge  ;  nevertheless,  by  a  perverse- 
ness  of  nature  not  uncommon,  he  wished  to  appear  perfect  in  all 
the  sciences.  In  his  school,  instead  of  keeping  within  his  subject, 
he  affected  to  dazzle  his  scholars  with  a  vain  parade  of  erudition, 
and  quoted  with  emphasis  books,  whose  titles  alone  he  was  acquaint- 
ed with.  His  scholars,  who  knew  still  less  than  he  did,  admired  his 
memory,  and  considered  him  as  a  prodigy  of  learning.  The  let- 
ters which  Andre  wrote  to  the  bishop  of  Lombes,  the  most  loved 
of  his  disciples,  were  in  the  taste  of  pedantry  and  false  erudition. 
In  them  he  places  Plato  and  Cicero  in  the  rank  of  poets,  and 
makes  Ennius  and  Statius  cotemporaries.  The  bishop  amused 
himself  with  them,  and  desired  Petrarch  to  write  the  answers. 
The  reputation  of  John  Andre  did  not  impose  upon  Petrarch;  the 
judgment  with  which  he  had  studied  enabled  him  to  heighten 
and  set  off  the  errors  and  anachronisms  with  which  the  profes- 
sor's letters  were  filled,  and  he  acquitted  himself  in  a  very  artful 
and  ingenious  manner. 

After  having  passed  all  the  summer,  and  a  part  of  the  autumn, 
at  Lombes,  the  bishop  came  back  to  Avignon,  to  see  his  father, 
who  was  soon  expected  there  from  Italy.  He  brought  Petrarch 
with  him,  and  presented  him  on  his  arrival  to  the  cardinal  his 
brother,  a  man  whom  he  loved  and  esteemed,  and  without  whom 
he  could  not  live.  Cardinal  Colonna  had  neither  the  air  nor  the 
manners  of  his  brethren:  he  was  the  most  gentle,  unartful,  and 
amiable  of  men ;  the  most  easy  to  live  with  :  to  look  at  him,  you 
would  suppose  him  ignorant  of  his  birth  and  rank :  his  life  was 
innocent  and  pure ;  and  he  was  indulgent  to  those  errors  in  others, 
from  which  the  superiority  of  his  own  mind  had  kept  him  free. 
He  spoke  to  princes,  and  even  to  the  pope  himself,  with  a  libei'ty 
and  frankness  which  gave  him,  during  his  whole  life,  the  greatest 
credit  and  authority.  A  friend  of  letters,  and  of  the  sciences,  it 
was  his  pleasure  to  bring  together  men  of  all  countries,  who  had 
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wit  and  knowledge ;  and  their  conversation  was  his  greatest  de- 
light. He  knew  little  of  Petrarch ;  but,  from  the  advantageous 
things  the  bishop  of  Lombes  said  of  him,  he  gave  him  a  very  kind 
reception,  and  insisted  on  his  coming  to  reside  at  his  house. 

The  city  of  Avignon  had  given  to  the  cardinal,  for  his  use,  and 
that  of  his  household,  a  large  seat,  where  the  city  hotel,  and  a 
part  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Lawrence,  now  stands. 

'  What  a  happiness  for  me,*  says  Petrarch,  '  that  a  man,  so 
superior  in  every  respect,  never  suffered  me  to  feel  that  supe- 
riority !  He  behaved  to  me  like  a  father.  A  father  did  I  say  ? 
like  a  tender  and  indulgent  brother  :  and  I  lived  in  his  house  with 
the  same  ease  as  I  could  have  done  in  my  own.'  Undoubtedly 
this  wasihe  very  situation  for  Petrarch  :  none  could  so  perfectly 
suit  a  man  of  his  taste.  It  was  the  rendezvous  of  all  those  stran- 
gers distinguished  for  their  talents  and  learning,  whom  the  court 
of  Rome  drew  to  Avignon.  There  was  much  improvement  in 
these  societies,  where  they  reasoned  on  all  subjects  with  an 
agreeable  and  becoming  freedom.  This  was  one  of  the  sources 
from  whence  Petrarch  drew  that  prodigious  variety  of  knowledge, 
so  astonishing  in  the  age  he  lived  in,  and  so  very  difficult  to  ac- 
quire. In  these  assemblies  he  became  acquainted  with  the  men 
of  learning  of  all  countries,  and  corresponded  with  many  of  them 
ever  after. 

1331.  One  of  these  was  Richard  of  Bury,  or  Augervile,  the 
wisest  man  at  this  time  in  England,  who  came  to  Avignon  in  this 
year.  He  was  sent  thither  by  Edward  III.  his  pupil  and  his  king. 
Edward  wrote  a  letter  to  the  pope,  recommending  to  him  in  par- 
ticular Richard  of  Bury,  and  Anthony  of  Besagnes,  whom  he  had 
sent  with  an  embassy  to  his  court.  The  pope  not  knowing  where 
he  should  find  room  to  lodge  these  ambassadors  as  became  their 
dignity,  desired  the  grand  master  of  the  knights  of  St.  John  to 
lend  him  some  houses  dependant  on  their  commandery.  It  is 
probable  the  motive  of  this  embassy  was  to  justify  this  prince 
with  the  pope  for  the  violent  part  he  had  taken  in  shutting  up 
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in  a  castle  his  mother  Isabella  of  France,  and  imprisoning  Mor- 
timer, the  favourite  of  that  queen.  Richard  of  Bury  had  a  pierc- 
ing wit,  a  cultivated  understanding,  and  an  eager  desire  after  eve- 
ry kind  of  knowledge :  nothing  could  satisfy  this  ardor,  no  obstacle 
could  stop  its  progress.  He  had  given  himself  up  to  study  from 
his  youth.  His  genius  threw  light  on  the  darkest,  and  his  pene- 
tration fathomed  the  deepest,  subj  ects.  He  was  passionately  fond 
of  books;  and  laboured  all  his  life  to  collect  the  largest  library  at 
that  time  in  Europe.  A  man  of  such  merit,  and  the  minister 
and  favourite  of  the  king  of  England,  was  received  with  every 
mark  of  distinction  in  the  society  of  cardinal  Colonna. 

Petrarch  was  happy  to  unite  himself  to  so  great  a  scholar ; 
from  whom  he  might  receive  much  information,  especially  on  the 
subjects  of  ancient  history  and  geography,  which  he  was  then 
particularly  studying.  These  two  men,  equally  eager  to  make 
new  discoveries  in  science,  had  several  conferences.  Petrarch 
mentions  one  of  them,  which  relates  to  the  island  of  Thule.  He 
wished  to  be  informed  concerning  its  real  situation,  so  doubt- 
fully spoken  of  by  the  ancients  ;  and  which  the  best  geographers 
placed  several  days'  voyage  to  the  north  of  England. 

Richard  either  could  not  or  did  not  choose  to  communicate 
any  material  discovery ;  but  told  Petrarch  he  must  recur  to  his 
books  when  he  returned  home  for  an  ecclaircissement  on  this 
subject.  His  stay  at  Avignon  was  short.  Edward,  who  could  not 
do  without  him,  recalled  him  to  England  soon  after.  On  his  re- 
turn, he  possessed  all  the  confidence  and  favour  of  his  master, 
who  first  made  him  bishop  of  Durham,  chancellor  the  year  fol- 
lowing, then  high  treasurer,  and  plenipotentiary  for  a  treaty  of 
peace  with  France. 

Richard  of  Bury  did  in  England,  what  Petrarch  did  all  his  life 
in  France,  Italy,  and  Germany  :  he  gave  much  of  his  attention, 
and  spent  a  great  part  of  his  fortune,  to  discover  the  manuscripts 
of  ancient  authors,  and  have  them  copied  under  his  immediate 
inspection.  Richard,  in  a  treatise  he  wrote  on  the  love  and  choice 
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of  books,  relates  the  incredible  expense  he  was  at  to  form  his  fa- 
mous library,  notwithstanding  he  made  use  of  the  authority  which 
his  dignity  and  favour  with  the  king  procured  him.  He  mentions 
the  arts  he  was  obliged  to  use  to  compass  his  design,  and  informs 
us,  that  the  first  Greek  and  Hebrew  grammars  that  ever  appeared 
were  derived  from  his  labours  He  had  them  composed  for  the 
English  students  ;  persuaded  that,  without  the  knowledge  of 
these  two  languages,  and  especially  the  Greek,  it  was  impossible 
to  understand  the  principles  of  either  the  ancient  heathen  or 
christian  writers.  And,  speaking  of  France  in  this  book,  he 
says,  '  the  superior  sciences  are  neglected  in  France,  and  its 
militia  is  in  a  languishing  state.'  Petrarch  had  not  the  happiness 
of  seeing  this  great  man  again,  being  absent  when  he  was  sent  on 
a  second  embassy  to  the  court  of  Avignon,  at  the  time  the  war 
between  France  and  England  began  to  break  out;  and  Richard's 
numerous  aflFairs  prevented  his  answering  the  letters  of  Petrarch. 
He  died  in  1345  ;  and  his  character  has  been  enlarged  upon, 
from  the  great  importance  it  bore  in  the  political,  and  the  great 
use  it  was  of  to  the  learned,  world. 

Cardinal  Colonna  had  not  only  a  taste  for  Petrarch's  conversa- 
tion, but  soon  became  sensible  of  the  truth  and  candour  of  his  soul; 
and  showed  him  a  confidence  and  distinction  extremely  flatter- 
ing to  the  self-love  of  our  young  poet.  There  was  a  great  quar- 
rel in  the  cardinal's  household,  which  was  carried  so  far,  that 
they  came  to  arms.  The  cardinal  wished  to  know  the  bottom  of 
the  aft'air;  and,  that  he  might  be  able  to  act  with  justice,  he  as- 
sembled all  his  people,  and  obliged  them  to  take  oath  on  the  gos- 
pels that  they  would  declare  the  whole  truth.  Every  one,  with- 
out exception,  was  obliged  to  submit  to  his  determination:  even 
Agapit,  bishop  of  Luna,  the  brother  of  the  cardinal,  was  not  ex- 
cused. Petrarch  presenting  himself,  in  his  turn,  to  take  the  oath, 
the  cardinal  shut  the  book,  and  said,  '  Oh  !  as  to  you,  Petrarch, 
your  word  is  sufficient.'  The  Athenians  behaved  in  the  same 
manner  to  Xenocrates  the  philosopher. 

F 
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There  lived  with  the  cardinal  several  of  his  brothers,  who  had 
devoted  themselves  to  the  church ;  and  they  all  seemed  to  dis- 
pute with  each  other  who  should  show  the  tenderest  affection  to 
Petrarch.  An  uncle  also  of  the  cardinal  delighted  infinitely  in 
that  love  of  knowledge,  and  taste  for  conversation,  he  perceived 
in  him.  He  was  called  Jean  de  St.  Vit.  He  was  lord  of  Gensano, 
and  maintained  the  siege  of  Nepi  against  the  army  of  crusaders 
sent  there  by  Boniface  VHI.  and  being  constrained  to  surrender 
the  place,  he  rambled  up  and  down  the  world,  to  avoid  the  fury  of 
Boniface,  the  most  revengeful  of  men.  He  travelled  into  Persia, 
Arabia,  and  Egypt :  at  last,  tired  of  living  this  wandering  life,  he 
came  back  to  enjoy  the  sweets  of  repose  in  the  house  of  the 
two  cardinals,  James  and  Peter  Colonna ;  one  of  whom  was  his 
nephew,  the  other  his  brother.  To  a  mind  lively  and  judicious, 
Jean  de  St.  Vit  joined  a  great  variety  of  knowledge,  acquired 
in  his  travels,  which  rendered  his  conversation  as  useful  as  it 
was  agreeable. 

To  dissipate  the  chagrins  of  this  good  old  man,  Petrarch  wrote 
a  comedy  in  Latin  verse,  called  Philologia,  which  some  years  after 
he  suppressed,  probably  with  some  reason,  as  the  subject  of  uni- 
versal learning  seems  an  improper  one  for  the  nature  of  comedy  : 
but  the  motive  for  his  writing  it  ought  not  to  undergo  the  same 
fate.  Petrarch  did  not  long  enjoy  the  society  of  Jean  de  St.  Vit. 
This  old  man,  almost  blind,  and  harassed  with  the  gout,  had  a 
restlessness  of  mind,  which  did  not  permit  him  to  remain  long 
in  the  same  place ;  and  a  keenness  of  temper,  which  drew  upon 
him  very  powerful  enemies  in  the  court  of  Rome.  They  inveigh- 
ed against  him  with  fury ;  and,  notwithstanding  his  name,  and  the 
great  credit  of  his  family,  they  got  him  exiled  to  Italy,  his  native 
countiy.  Though  he  might  probably  wish  to  revisit  Italy  and 
Rome,  he  was  chagrined  to  do  it  in  this  manner,  and  submit  to 
the  triumph  of  his  enemies.  It  was  with  sincere  regret  he  quit- 
ted his  friends  at  Avignon,  and  above  all  his  dear  Petrarch.  He 
wrote  frequently  to  him,  to  express  his  concern  for  the  scpara- 
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tion,  and  showed  great  impatience  for  having  been  detained  by 
unfavourable  winds  from  his  place  of  destination.  Petrarch  an- 
swered these  letters,  full  of  spleen  and  weakness,  in  the  tone  of 
a  philosopher  and  master  who  reproves  his  disciple.  We  are 
astonished,  that  a  young  man  of  a  free  and  gallant  disposition 
should  address  an  old  lord  of  the  house  of  Colonna  in  such  terms. 
Petrarch  felt  the  impropriety,  and  therefore  adds, '  Be  not  offend- 
ed at  the  contrast  of  my  life  and  my  lessons :  forget  who  it  is 
that  advises  you.  Have  not  you  sometimes  seen  a  physician,  pale 
and  wasted  by  a  disease  which  had  resisted  all  his  art,  cure  ano- 
ther, though  he  could  not  heal  himself?' 

The  concern  of  the  Colonnas,  for  the  loss  of  this  friend,  was 
succeeded  by  the  greatest  joy  on  the  arrival  of  Stephen  Colonna 
at  Avignon;  that  great  man,  so  famous  for  his  courage  and  re- 
sources in  the  cruel  extremities  to  which  the  rage  of  Boniface 
had  reduced  him.  The  troubles  of  Rome,  which  still  continued, 
drew  him  this  year  to  the  court  of  the  pope,  with  whom  he  came 
to  concert  the  means  of  re-establishing  peace  in  his  country ;  and 
with  joy  seized  this  occasion  of  again  seeing  a  part  of  his  family. 
Petrarch  longed  impatiently  to  know  a  hero,  of  whom  he  had  con- 
ceived the  highest  idea  from  the  voice  of  fame.  It  has  been  said, 
that  heroes  lose  their  consequence  when  viewed  in  a  familiar  light: 
but  the  presence  of  Stephen  Colonna  only  served  to  increase  the 
admiration  and  respect  of  Petrarch,  who  soon  insinuated  himself 
into  his  heart.  This  gay  and  affable  old  man  enjoyed  the  fire  of 
Petrarch's  imagination,  and  was  much  amused  with  his  curiosity 
and  enquiries.  But  the  violent  love  Petrarch  had  for  Rome,  which 
the  reading  of  Livy  had  confirmed  into  a  sort  of  idolatry,  contri- 
buted most  of  all  to  fasten  the  bonds  that  united  him  with  Ste- 
phen Colonna.  He  delighted  to  converse  with  Petrarch  on  this 
subject,  to  speak  of  the  grandeur  of  ancient  Rome,  where  he 
held  the  first  rank,  and  to  explain  to  him  the  august  and  pre- 
cious monuments  which  still  subsisted. 

Stephen  Colonna  did  not  make  a  long  stay  in  this  court ;  his 
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love  of  his  country,  and  his  affairs,  recalled  him  soon  after 
to  Rome.  He  had  brought  with  him  to  Avignon,  Agapit, 
his  grandson,  designed  for  the  ecclf-siastical  state,  to  have 
him  brought  up  under  the  inspection  of  the  cardinal,  and 
bishop,  his  uncle.  These  prelates  joined  with  the  father 
in  entreating  Petrarch  to  undertake  his  education.  As  he 
was  fond  of  liberty  above  all  things,  he  was  much  disin- 
clined to  this  office ;  but  his  obligation  to  friends,  who  had 
overwhelmed  him  with  favours,  left  him  not  the  liberty  of  a  re- 
fusal. This  young  man  did  not  second  his  endeavours,  or  an- 
swer his  great  name.  It  must  be  allowed  that  Petrarch's  violent 
attachment  to  Laura,  which  was  now  extremely  increased,  ren- 
dered him  not  very  equal  to  such  a  charge.  To  this  interesting 
part  of  his  life  it  is  now  high  time  to  return. 

He  says,  '  I  run  every  where  after  Laura ;  but  she  flies  from 
me  as  Daphne  fled  from  Apollo.'  In  the  sonnets  of  Petrarch 
concerning  Laura,  there  is  a  perpetual  allusion  to  the  laurel  and 
Daphne.  She  was  the  daughter  of  the  river  Peneus ;  the  gods 
changed  her  into  a  laurel,  to  shelter  her  from  the  pursuit  of 
Apollo,  who  ran  after  her  along  the  banks  of  this  river  '  Since 
you  cannot  be  my  wife,  then,'  said  he,  'you  shall  at  least  be  my 
laurel:  and  from  that  time  the  laurel  tree  was  consecrated  to 
that  god. 

From  the  laurel  being  consecrated  to  Apollo,  who  was  the 
god  of  poetry,  they  afterwards  crowned  the  poets  with  it.  Love 
had  so  strangely  united  m  the  soul  of  Petrarch  the  idea  of  Laura 
and  the  laurel,  from  a  romantic  impression  allowable  to  the  poets, 
that,  on  the  system  of  Pythagoras,  he  supposed  the  soul  of 
Daphne,  who  was  changed  into  the  laurel,  had  passed  into  the 
body  of  Laura  after  a  long  succession  of  transmigrations.  In- 
deed, love  associated  the  idea  of  Laura  with  every  thing  he 
saw :  he  could  not  behold  the  laurel  without  transports,  and  he 
planted  it  in  every  place.  Petrarch  went  often,  and  seated  him- 
self at  the  foot  of  one  of  those  trees  on  the  side  of  a  river,  a 
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place  where  Laura  frequently  passed.  The  situation  was  delight- 
ful ;  it  was  her  favourite  walk.  When  she  was  not  there  her- 
self, every  thing  around  presented  her  image  to  Petrarch,  and 
his  poetical  raptures  rekindled. 

'  On  this  bank,  and  under  the  shelter  of  this  charming  tree,  I 
sing  with  transport  the  praises  of  Laura.  The  gentle  murmurs 
of  the  stream  accompany  my  tender  sighs;  the  refreshing  shade 
tempers  the  ardour  of  my  passion:  these  alone  are  the  objects 
which  have  power  to  relieve  my  soul.' 

Petrarch,  notwithstanding  the  sufferings  he  underwent  from 
the  natural  agitations  of  a  tender  love  when  the  object  is  rarely 
present,  yet  owns  that  Laura  behaved  to  him  with  kindness  so 
long  as  he  concealed  the  passion  that  was  labouring  in  his  bosom; 
but  when  she  discovered  it,  and  that  he  was  captivated  with  her 
charms,  she  treated  him  with  more  severity.  Not  that  he  had 
dared  as  yet  to  confess  his  passion :  love  like  his  is  not  capable 
of  declaration :  but  it  is  as  impossible  to  hide  its  power  as  to  ex- 
press its  force.  Laura,  perceiving  that  Petrarch  followed  her 
every  where,  solicitously  avoided  him;  and  when  by  accident 
they  met  in  public,  if  he  came  up  to  her,  she  left  the  place  im- 
mediately. The  tender  looks  he  cast  upon  her,  determined  her 
never  to  appear  in  his  presence  without  a  veil ;  and  if  by  rare 
accident  it  was  not  over  her  face,  as  soon  as  she  saw  Petrarch, 
she  made  haste  and  covered  herself  Many  and  lamentable  were 
his  complaints  against  this  cruel  veil,  which  hid  from  his  view 
such  admirable  beauties.  These  rigours  in  the  conduct  of  Laura 
rendered  Petrarch  still  more  timid  than  before  ;  though  he  was 
always  extremely  so — a  strong  character  of  true  love.  Dazzled 
by  the  lustre  of  her  beauty,  and  the  magnificence  of  her  dress, 
for  she  wore  on  her  head  a  silver  coronet,  and  tied  up  her  hair 
with  knots  of  jewels,  (a  prodigious  magnificence  for  that  time  !) 
terrified  also  with  the  severity  of  her  looks,  he  had  not  courage 
to  speak  to  her.  <  Ah  1'  said  he  to  himself  one  day,  'was  I  to  see 
the    lustre  of  those  bright   eyes  extinguished  by  age  ;  those 
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golden  locks  changed  to  silver;  the  flowers  painted  on  that  com- 
plexion faded  away;  was  I  to  see  Laura  without  her  garland, 
without  her  ornamented  robe ;  I  feel  I  should  be  more  courageous. 
I  should  speak  of  my  sufferings  with  confidence,  and  perhaps  I 
should  not  then  be  refused  her  sighs.' 

Petrarch,  though  treated  with  so  much  severity,  vras  not  dis- 
heartened. Occupied  constantly  with  the  pleasing  hope  of  seeing 
his  beloved  object,  to  whose  house  it  does  not  appear  he  was  at 
this  time  admitted,  he  went  to  all  the  festivals,  and  was  in  every 
place  where  ladies  assembled.  Laura  appeared  among  those 
beauties  who  ornamented  the  city  of  Avignon,  like  a  fine  flower 
in  the  middle  of  a  parterre,  eclipsing  all  the  rest  with  its  lustre, 
and  the  brightness  of  its  colours.  What  a  delight  to  Petrarch 
to  enjoy  so  lovely  a  sight !  His  affection  increased  ;  he  applaud- 
ed himself  for  so  excellent  a  choice ;  nothing  appeared  to  him 
so  honourable  as  his  attachment  to  Laura.  The  respect  he  had 
for  her,  the  admiration  that  her  virtue  inspired,  led  him  to  self- 
reflection,  and  to  disengage  himself  from  some  connexions  lit- 
tle to  his  honour  or  advantage. 

'I  bless  the  happy  moment,'  says  Petrarch,  'that  directed  my 
heart  to  Laura.  She  led  me  to  see  the  path  of  virtue,  to  detach 
n\y  heart  from  base  and  grovelling  objects:  from  her  I  am  in- 
spired with  that  celestial  flame  which  raises  my  soul  to  heaven, 
and  directs  it  to  the  Supreme  Cause,  as  the  only  source  of  hap- 
piness.' 

At  this  time  a  lady,  who  had  heard  of  Petrarch's  reputation, 
consulted  him  on  a  subject  in  which  he  was  much  interested.  She 
was  an  Italian :  her  father  was  a  man  of  wit  and  merit,  and  had 
given  his  daughter  an  education  superior  to  what  was  usually 
bestowed  on  young  women  at  that  time.  From  her  earliest  years 
she  was  inspired  by  the  muses.  The  people  of  the  Avorld  made 
a  joke  of  her,  and  said,  '  the  business  of  a  woman  is  to  sew  and 
spin :  cease  to  aspire  after  the  poetic  laurel :  lay  down  your 
pen,  and  take  up  the  needle  and  distaff.'     These  words  discour- 
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aged  her:  she  was  tempted  to  renounce  poetry,  yet  could  not 
determine  without  reluctance.  In  this  situation  she  addressed 
herself  to  Petrarch  in  a  poem,  the  sense  of  which  is  as  follows : 

'Othou!  who,  by  a  noble  flight,  has  arrived  so  early  at  the 
summit  of  Parnassus,  tell  me  what  part  I  ought  to  act.  I  would 
fain  live  after  I  am  dead:  and  the  muses  can  alone  give  me  the 
life  I  desire.  Do  you  advise  me  to  devote  myself  to  them,  or 
to  resume  my  domestic  employments,  and  shield  myself  from 
the  censure  of  vulgar  minds,  who  permit  not  our  sex  to  aspire 
after  the  crowns  of  iaurel  or  of  myrtle  ?' 

Petrarch  replied  thus: 

'  Idleness  and  the  pleasures  of  the  table  have  banished  all  the 
virtues:  the  whole  world  is  changed;  we  have  now  no  light  to 
direct  our  way :  the  man  inspired  by  the  muses  is  pointed  at : 
the  vile  populace,  who  think  of  nothing  but  advancing  their 
interest,  say,  "  Of  what  use  are  crowns  of  laurel  or  myrtle  ?" 
Philosophy  is  abandoned,  and  goes  quite  naked.  O  thou !  whom 
heaven  has  endued  with  an  amiable  soul,  be  not  disheartened  by 
such  advice  !  Follow  the  path  you  have  entered,  though  it  is 
but  little  frequented.' 

1332.  In  this  year  John  of  Luxembourg,  King  of  Bohemia, 
came  to  Avignon,  to  unite  with  the  pope  in  subjecting  all  Italy, 
of  which  in  part  he  had  already  made  himself  master.  The  fear 
of  these  powers  in  union  did  what  the  popes  had  for  two  cen- 
turies vainly  attempted  ;  it  united  the  Guelphs  and  the  Gibe- 
lines  to  defend  their  country.  Robert,  king  of  Naples,  of  whom 
we  shall  have  much  to  say  hereafter,  was  the  chief  of  the  Guelph 
party,  and  joined  with  many  other  Italian  princes  against  the 
king  of  Bohemia ;  and  the  emperor  of  Germany  also  raised  up 
enemies,  who  disconcerted  this  prince's  projects,  and  obliged  him 
to  return,  and  defend  his  own  kingdom.  He  left  the  command 
of  his  army  to  his  son  Charles,  a  prince  sixteen  years  old,  who 
had  been  brought  up  at  Paris,  and  promised  the  greatest  things: 
we  shall  find  him,  when  emperor,  honouring  Petrarch  with  sin- 
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gular  marks  of  favour.  After  the  King  of  Bohemia  had  esta- 
blished peace  in  his  kingdom,  he  came  to  Avignon,  where  he 
passed  fifteen  days  in  secret  conferences  with  the  pope,  from 
whence  he  went  to  Paris,  to  ask  assistance  of  Philip  de  Valois, 
with  whom  he  contracted  a  new  alliance  by  the  marriage  of  his 
daughter  with  Philip's  eldest  son  :  soon  after  which  he  re-enter- 
ed Italy  with  the  constable  of  France,  and  the  flower  of  the 
French  nobility.  This  redoubled  the  alarm  of  the  Italians,  and 
the  grief  of  Petrarch,  who  idolized  his  native  country,  and  trem- 
bled lest  it  should  come  under  the  dominion  of  slaves  ;  for  thus 
he  called  the  French  and  the  Germans.  Things  turned  out,  how- 
ever, very  different  from  what  was  expected,  and  the  Italians 
gained  a  complete  victory,  notwithstanding  the  great  valour  of 
the  French  nobility. 

Petrarch  at  this  time  formed  a  design  of  travelling :  he  wished 
to  follow  the  example  of  Ulysses,  Lycurgus,  Solon,  Plato,  and 
Pythagoras.  He  thought  with  Homer,  that  it  was  the  best  plan 
for  forming  youth  ;  and,  to  use  his  own  words,  that  '  we  must 
expel  ignorance  by  the  exercise  of  the  mind  and  of  the  body.' 
It  was  not  easy  for  him  to  obtain  the  permission  of  his  patrons. 
The  bishop  of  Lombes  proposed  also  to  go  to  Rome ;  some 
family  affairs  required  his  presence,  and  Petrarch  was  to  follow 
him.  This  journey  was  the  object  of  his  most  ardent  wish; 
but  he  was  desirous  first  to  survey  France  and  Germany,  where 
he  flattered  himself  with  finding  many  good  manuscripts  of 
ancient  authors.  The  prelate,  who  would  not  go  to  Rome  with- 
out him,  had  the  kindness  to  assure  him  he  would  wait  for  his 
return;  and  they  shed  many  tears  on  this  separation. 

Petrarch  could  never  have  resolved  to  leave  Avignon,  had  he 
experienced  kinder  treatment  from  Laura :  but  she  had  forbade 
him  ever  to  see  or  speak  to  her.  Scarcely,  however,  was  he  got 
out  of  the  city,  when  he  repented  the  step  he  had  taken;  for  he 
felt  he  could  not  live  without  Laura ;  and  he  was  almost  deter- 
mined to  return  immediately  :  at  last  he  took  courage,  and  con- 
tinued his  route. 
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Cardinal  Colonna  desired  Petrarch  to  send  him  a  very  exact 
account  of  all  he  saw  and  heard,  and  to  give  him,  without  orna- 
ment or  care,  all  that  came  into  his  mind.  Only  two  of  these 
letters  remain.  Petrarch  confesses  that,  pushed  on  by  the  ardor 
of  youth,  he  made  this  journey  with  too  much  precipitation,  and 
therefore  saw  few  things  in  the  manner  he  ought.  They  show, 
however,  the  pen  of  a  master,  compared  with  the  writings  of 
this   period;  and  are   as  follows: 

*  I  ran  over  France  without  any  business  there,  from  the  mere 
impulse  of  curiosity.  I  have  seen  the  famous  capital  of  the 
Gauls,  which  boasts  it  had  Julius  Cesar  for  its  founder.  When 
I  first  entered  this  city,  my  feelings  were  very  like  those  of 
Apuleius,  when  he  entered  for  the  first  time  into  Hypate,  a  city 
of  Thessaly  full  of  magicians,  of  whom  he  had  heard  many  won- 
ders. I  passed  some  time  there,  eager  to  see  and  know  every 
thing ;  occupied  in  distinguishing  right  and  wrong,  and  often 
struck  with  astonishment  and  admiration.  When  the  days  were 
not  long  enough,  I  employed  a  part  of  the  night  in  researches 
concerning  the  fabulous  or  true  origin  of  this  much  famed  place. 
Paris  is  without  doubt  a  great  city,  but  much  below  the  reputation 
the  French  have  given  it :  for  my  own  part,  I  have  not  any  where 
met  with  so  nasty  a  place,  except  Avignon.  When  I  left  Paris 
I  took  the  route  of  Flanders  and  Brabant,  where  the  people  are 
employed  in  tapestry  and  woollen  works.  I  shall  only  speak  of 
the  principal  towns,  and  of  those  in  which  I  have  observed  any 
thing  remarkable.  Ghent  is  one  of  the  largest  cities  in  Flanders: 
it  boasts  also  of  having  Julius  Cesar  for  its  founder. 

<  Liege  is  considerable  from  its  wealth,  and  the  number  of  its 
clergy :  as  I  had  heard  there  were  some  good  manuscripts  to  be 
met  with,  1  stopped  there  Is  it  not  singular  that  in  so  celebrated 
a  city,  I  could  hardly  find  ink  enough  to  copy  two  orations  of  Ci- 
cero ?  and  what  I  did  meet  with  was  yellow  as  saffron, 

'  Aix  la  Chapelle  is  a  famous  city :  it  was  here  Charlemagne 
established  the  seat  of  his  empire :  he  caused  a  temple  to  be 
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built,  wherein  is  his  mausoleum,  which  these  barbarous  people 
revere.  Near  this  city  was  a  marsh,  which  he  delighted  in, 
where  he  built,  on  piles  of  wood,  a  palace  and  a  church,  which 
cost  immense  sums.  Here  he  ended  his  life  ;  and  in  this  place 
is  the  temple  where  he  was  buried.  He  ordered  that  his  succes- 
sors should  be  crowned  here  ;  a  practice  still  observed.  I  have 
profited  from  this  situation  by  using  the  bath :  the  waters  have 
the  same  degree  of  heat  as  those  at  Bois,  and  have  very  nearly 
the  same  effects. 

'  From  Aix  la  Chapelle  I  went  to  Cologne,  a  city  celebrated 
for  the  beauty  of  its  situation  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  for 
the  number  of  its  inhabitants.  I  was  surprised  to  find  so  much 
urbanity  in  a  city  of  barbarians,  such  honest  countenances  in  the 
men,  and  so  exact  a  neatness  in  the  women.  I  got  there  in  the 
evening.  How  astonished  was  I  to  find  friends  I  had  never  seen, 
and  whom  I  owed  to  a  false  reputation,  rather  than  real  merit ! 
You  will  be  surprised  that  under  this  part  of  heaven  one  should 
find  souls  inspired  by  the  muses  :  I  do  not  say  that  there  are  Vir- 
gils,  but  I  have  met  with  several  Ovids.  This  poet  was  right 
when  he  said,  at  the  end  of  his  Metamorphoses,  that  he  should 
be  read  with  pleasure  wherever  the  Roman  name  was  known. 

'  The  sun  was  declining ;  and  scarcely  was  I  alighted,  Avhen 
these  unknown  friends  brought  me  to  the  banks  of  the  Rhine, 
to  amuse  me  with  a  spectacle  which  is  exhibited  every  year,  on 
the  same  day,  and  on  the  same  place.  They  conducted  me  to  a 
little  hill,  from  whence  I  could  discover  all  that  passed  along  the 
river.  An  innumerable  company  of  women  covered  its  banks  : 
their  air,  their  faces,  their  dress,  struck  me.  No  one,  who  had  a 
heart  at  liberty,  could  have  defended  himself  from  the  impression 
of  love.  Alas  !  mine  was  far  from  a  state  of  freedom.  In  the 
midst  of  the  vast  crowd  this  sight  had  drawn  together,  I  was  sur- 
prised to  find  neither  tumult  nor  confusion;  a  great  joy  appeared, 
without  licentiousness.  How  pleasant  was  it  to  behold  these 
women !  Their  heads  crowned  with  flowers,  their  sleeves  tucked 
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up  above  their  elbows,  with  a  sprightly  air  advancing  to  wash  their 
hands  and  arms  in  the  river  !  They  pronounced  something  in  their 
language,  which  appeared  pleasing,  but  I  did  not  understand  it. 
Happily  I  found  an  interpreter  at  hand :  I  desired  one  who  came 
with  me  to  explain  to  me  this  ceremony.  He  told  me  it  was  an 
ancient  opinion  spread  among  the  people,  and  particularly  the  wo- 
men, that  this  lustration  was  necessary  to  remove  all  the  calami- 
ties with  which  human  beings  are  threatened  in  the  course  of  the 
year;  and  when  this  was  done, they  hadnothingto  fear  till  the  fol- 
lowing year,  at  which  time  the  ceremony  must  be  renewed.  "  Hap- 
py," replied  I,  "  the  people  who  inhabit  the  borders  of  the  Rhine, 
since  this  river  runs  away  with  all  their  miseries.  How  happy 
should  we  be  in  Italy,  if  the  Tiber  and  the  Po  possessed  the  same 
virtue !  You  embark  your  misfortunes  on  the  Rhine,  which  car- 
ries them  to  the  English  ;  we  should  willingly  make  the  same 
present  to  the  Africans,  and  to  slaves,  if  our  rivers  would  be 
burthened  with  the  load."  After  a  great  deal  of  laughing,  the 
ceremony  concluded,  and  we  retired. 

*  I  was  five  or  six  days  in  this  city,  remarking  its  antiquities 
and  wonders.  I  came  next  to  Lyons,  which  is  a  Roman  colony, 
more  ancient  than  Cologne.  There  we  saw  two  noted  rivers, 
the  Rhone  and  the  Saone,  unite  their  waters,  to  carry  them  with 
the  greater  expedition  into  our  sea.  They  run  together  to  wash 
the  banks  of  that  city  where  the  Roman  pontiff  holds  in  his  hand 
the  whole  human  race. 

<  When  I  arrived  here  this  morning,  I  found  a  man  of  your 
retinue,  who  informed  me  of  your  brother's  departure  for  Rome. 
This  news,  which  I  did  not  expect,  has  made  me  feel  for  the 
first  time  the  fatigue  of  my  journey.  I  shall  rest  here  some  time, 
and  wait  till  the  great  heats  are  a  little  abated.  I  write  to  you  in 
a  hurry,  because  I  wish  to  take  the  opportunity  of  a  courier  who 
is  going  from  hence,  to  inform  you  where  I  am.  I  write  to  your 
brother,  to  complain  of  his  having  left  me  in  the  lurch.  He  was 
formerly  my  guide :  I  would  now  call  him,  if  I  dared,  my  deserter. 
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Have  the  goodness  to  forward  this  letter  to  him  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible.' 

In  this  relation  of  Petrarch's  journey,  we  see  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  modern,  as  well  as  of  ancient  Rome,  considered  all  the 
people  beyond  the  Alps  as  barbarians.  And  he  adds,  in  a  post- 
script to  the  cardinal, 

*  I  have  seen  fine  things,  it  must  be  allowed,  in  the  course  of 
my  journey :  I  have  examined  the  manners  and  the  customs  of 
the  countries  through  which  I  have  passed;  I  have  compared 
them  with  ours,  and  found  nothing  which  gave  me  cause  to  repent 
that  I  was  born  in  Italy :  on  the  contrary,  the  more  I  travel,  the 
more  I  love  and  admire  my  own  countiy.' 

Petrarch  departed  from  Cologne  the  last  day  of  June.  He 
went  to  Lyons,  where  he  designed  to  embark  on  the  Rhone  to 
return  to  Avignon.  In  this  route  he  was  so  incommoded  with 
heat  and  dust,  that  he  several  times  wished  for  the  snows  of  the 
Alps,  and  the  ice  of  the  Rhine,  of  which  Virgil  speaks  in  his 
tenth  eclogue.  Nevertheless  he  passed  through  a  great  part  of 
the  forest  of  Ardenne,  which  contained  at  that  time  the  greatest 
part  of  Flanders.  No  one  dared  to  pass  this  forest  without  a 
guard;  it  was  full  of  thieves  and  banditti,  who  set  themselves  in 
ambuscade  behind  the  trees,  from  whence  they  shot  their  arrows 
at  passengers  without  being  perceived.  And  the  war  between 
the  duke  of  Brabant  and  the  count  of  Flanders,  who  disputed 
with  one  another  the  sovereignty  of  Malines,  rendered  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Ardenne  still  more  perilous,  by  the  inroads  of  soldiers 
from  both  their  armies.  Petrarch,  however,  took  no  guard. 
Alone,  and  without  arms,  he  dared  to  traverse  these  gloomy 
forests,  which  no  one,  as  he  himself  says,  could  enter  without  a 
secret  horror.  As  he  could  not  see  a  knot  of  trees  without  a 
poetic  inspiration,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  he  should  be 
inspired  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  forest  in  Europe ;  and,  as 
he  himself  says,  '  that  love  should  enlighten  the  shades  of  Ar- 
denne, where  Laura  appeared  in  every  object,  and  was  heard  in 
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every  breeze.'  What  was  his  delight  when,  approaching  Lyons, 
he  discovered  the  Rhone,  which,  in  carrying  its  tribute  to  the 
sea,  washes  the  walls  of  that  city  which  was  ornamented  by  the 
object  of  his  love  ! 

Cardinal  Colonna  was  charmed  to  see  Petrarch  again,  and  in- 
formed him  of  the  reason  of  the  bishop's  unexpected  departure 
for  Rome ;  which  was  occasioned  by  a  quarrel  in  Italy,  in  which 
the  family  of  the  Colonnas  had  great  concern.  This  relieved  the 
anxiety  of  Petrarch,  whose  tender  love  for  the  bishop  of  Lombes 
could  not  easily  brook  the  disappointment  of  this  separation. 

1334.  Petrarch,  who,  during  the  whole  course  of  his  journey, 
was  constantly  possessed  with  the  image  of  Laui'a,  had  no  sooner 
returned  to  Avignon,  than  he  watched  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
her,  flattering  himself  that  she  would  be  more  sensible  of  his 
attention.  But  she  was  still  the  same,  and  continued  to  treat  him 
with  that  rigor  of  which  he  before  so  bitterly  complained.  He 
compares  Laura  to  the  snow  which  has  never  seen  the  sun  for 
years. 

*  If  I  am  not  deceived  in  my  calculation,'  adds  he,  '  it  is  now 
seven  years  that  I  have  sighed  night  and  day  for  Laura,  and  have 
no  hope  of  being  ever  able  to  touch  her  heart.'  The  coolness  of 
the  fountain  of  Vauciuse,  the  shade  of  the  wood  which  surround- 
ed the  little  valley  that  leads  to  it,  appeared  to  him  the  most  pro- 
per situation  to  moderate  the  ardor  of  his  mind:  he  went  there 
sometimes.  The  most  frightful  deserts,  the  blackest  forests, 
the  most  inaccessible  mountains,  were  to  him  delightful  abodes ; 
but  they  could  not  shelter  him  from  love,  which  followed  him 
every  where,  and  penetrated  through  the  hardest  rocks. 

'  The  more  desert  and  savage  the  scene  around  me,  the  more 
lively  is  the  form  in  which  Laura  presents  herself  to  my  view. 
The  mountains,  the  woods,  and  the  streams,  all  see  and  witness 
my  anguish  :  no  place  is  so  wild  or  savage  where  I  am  not  pursu- 
ed by  love.' 

Sometimes  he  called  death  to  his  succor.     His  health  altered 
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visibly.  The  idea  of  death,  and  the  uncertainty  of  what  might 
be  his  state  hereafter,  filled  his  soul  with  trouble.  He  saw  all  the 
misery  of  his  condition  :  he  made  strong  resolutions  to  overcome 
his  passion  ;  but  love  was  always  victorious.  In  vain  he  repre- 
sented to  himself,  that  time  flew  swiftly  over  his  head,  that  his 
hopes  were  vain  and  frail,  and  his  body  decaying  apace  ;  that  the 
source  of  his  joy  and  of  his  grief,  of  his  disgust  and  of  his  fears, 
would  with  that  be  soon  destroyed ;  and  that  the  eye  of  truth  would 
then  clearly  discern  how  little  such  foolish  pursuits,  and  such 
frivolous  pleasures,  merited  the  attention  and  anxiety  of  human 
beings. 

In  a  situation  so  mournful  and  critical,  Petrarch  had  recourse 
to  an  Augustin  monk,  called  Dennis  de  Robert  is,  born  in  the 
village  of  St.  Sepulchre,  ne.ir  Florence.  This  monk  entered 
early  into  that  order,  in  which  he  distinguished  himself  by  his 
understanding  and  his  talents.  He  made  a  voyage  to  Avignon, 
where  he  attached  himself  to  cardinal  Colonna,  to  whom  he  dedi- 
cated one  of  his  works,  entitled.  Commentaries  on  Valerius  Maxi- 
mus.  His  reputation  gained  him  an  invitation  to  Paris,  where 
he  read  lectures  on  philosophy  and  theology  with  great  success, 
and  shone  in  the  principal  pulpits  there.  He  passed  for  an  uni- 
versal genius.  In  reality,  he  was  an  orator,  a  poet,  a  philosopher, 
a  theologist,  and  a  teacher.  It  was  at  Paris  that  Petrarch  became 
acquainted  with  this  monk,  and  discoursed  with  him  on  the  state 
of  his  soul.  Father  Dennis  said  every  thing  thai  an  able  adviser 
could  say  to  a  young  man,  to  cure  him  of  a  passion  which  so  cruel- 
ly oppressed  him.  Petrarch  had  conceived  the  greatest  venera- 
tion for  this  father;  he  continued  to  write  to  him,  to  implore  his 
advice,  and  to  solicit  remedies  for  the  cure  of  his  passion.  Most 
of  these  letters  are  lost,  which  is  greatly  to  be  lamented  :  there 
are  only  a  few  of  Petrarch's  remaining,  which  will  be  dispersed 
through  these  memoirs.  We  shall  soon  see  the  little  success  of 
father  Dennis's  advice,  notwithstanding  his  skill  and  his  extensive 
knowledge.  But  who  does  not  know,  that  one  look  from  a  belov- 
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ed  mistress  is  sufficient  to  destroy  whole  years  of  counsel  from  a 
ghostly  futher? 

The  city  of  Avignon  underwent  this  year  a  very  singular  kind 
of  plague.  The  heat  and  drought  were  so  violent,  that  persons 
of  every  age  and  sex  changed  their  skins  like  serpents :  it  fell  in 
scales  from  the  face,  the  neck,  and  the  hands.  The  populace, 
seized  as  with  madness,  ran  half  naked  about  the  streets,  with 
whips  in  their  hands,  scourging  their  flesh,  supplicating  with  the 
most  dreadful  outcries  for  rain,  and  that  a  stop  might  be  put  to 
this  terrible  calamity.  Those  who  escaped  this  disorder,  which 
were  very  few,  were  thought  to  have  bodies  of  iron.  Nothing 
like  it  had  ever  been  remembered.  The  constitution  of  Laura 
was  too  delicate  to  sustain  so  great  an  intemperature  in  the  air  ; 
she  was  attacked  with  a  violent  disorder,  which  alarmed  Petrarch 
in  a  most  lively  manner  :  he  asked  the  physician  who  attended 
her,  how  she  was  ;  he  replied,  extremely  ill ;  and  there  was  every 
thing  to  fear  for  her.  Laura  recovered,  however,  and  Petrarch 
was  relieved  from  his  distress. 

On  his  return  from  Germany,  Petrarch  found  the  pope  serious- 
ly employed,  at  the  age  of  fourscore  and  ten  years,  on  two  great 
projects  which  required  all  the  vigor  of  youth.  The  one  was  the 
crusade  ;  the  other  was  the  re-establishment  of  the  holy  see  at 
Rome.  The  unhappy  consequences  of  former  wars  undertaken 
against  the  infidels,  to  dispossess  them  of  the  holy  places  they 
were  masters  of,  had  cooled  the  pious  fury  which  had  depopulated 
Europe  to  ravage  Asia.  It  is  difficult  to  comprehend  how  a  pon- 
tiff", so  enlightened  and  experienced,  could  seriously  enter  on  a 
project  which,  in  the  present  situation  of  Europe,  was  so  chi- 
merical. Petrarch  himself,  though  full  of  outrageous  zeal  for 
these  holy  enterprises,  knew  all  the  difficulties  that  attended  them. 
Philip  of  Valois,  king  of  France,  sent  ambassadors  to  the  pope, 
to  concert  proper  measures  for  this  great  undertaking  ;  and  they 
promised  on  oath,  in  the  name  of  this  prince,  that  he  should  era- 
bark  in  three  years  for  the  Levant,  at  the  head  of  an  army.    The 
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pope  declared  Philip  the  chief  of  this  enterprise,  and  granted  him 
for  six  years  the  tenths  of  his  clergy  :  and  after  the  return  of  the 
ambassadors,  Philip  took  the  cross  with  the  greatest  demonstra- 
tions of  piety.  This  example,  which  was  followed  by  almost  all 
the  princes  and  barons  of  the  kingdom,  and  a  great  number  of 
prelates,  set  all  Europe  in  motion.  The  kings  of  Bohemia,  Ar- 
ragon,  and  Navarre,  likewise  took  the  cross ;  and  the  king  of 
France  promised  that  twenty  thousand  horse,  and  thirty  thousand 
foot,  should  pass  into  the  east,  on  board  Venetian,  Genoese,  and 
Pisan  vessels. 

The  family  of  the  Colonnas  were  more  zealous  than  any  other 
for  the  success  of  the  holy  war.  In  1218  cardinal  John  Colonna 
headed  the  crusade,  distinguised  himself  by  his  great  valour, 
and  contributed  to  the  taking  of  Damietta,  though  he  was  made 
prisoner  by  the  Saracens,  who  condemned  him  to  be  sawed 
asunder  ;  but  at  the  moment  of  execution,  surprised  with  the 
fortitude  he  discovered,  they  gave  him  his  life  and  liberty. 

The  second  project,  of  translating  the  holy  see  to  Rome,  was 
as  important  as  the  former,  and  more  easy  to  be  executed :  but 
the  death  of  the  pope,  which  happened  in  1334,  put  an  end  to 
this  design ;  and  the  troubles  that  agitated  Europe  put  an  end 
likewise  to  the  other. 

John  XXII.  had  governed  the  church  eighteen  years :  he 
was  a  man  of  understanding  and  knowledge ;  had  prodigious 
activity,  and  great  constancy  in  pursuing  what  he  once  under- 
took ;  and  was  possessed  of  an  immense  treasure.  But,  notwith- 
standing all  these  resources,  he  could  not  bring  to  perfection 
any  one  of  the  projects  he  aimed  at  in  the  course  of  his  long 
pontificate. 

The  first  was  the  crusade ;  the  second,  the  deposition  of  the 
emperor  Lewis  of  Bavaria;  the  third,  the  destruction  of  the 
Gibelines  in  Italy,  and  of  the  imperial  authority,  on  the  ruins 
of  which  he  meant  to  establish  his  own  ;  and  the  fourth,  though 
of  a  very  different  nature,  was  as  vigorously  pursued  by  him  as 
the   rest. 
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John  believed  that  the  souls  of  the  just  would  not  enjoy 
the  vision  of  God  till  after  the  universal  judgment,  and  the 
resurrection  of  their  bodies.  '  They  are,'  said  he,  '  while  wait- 
ing for  this  judgment,  under  the  altar  and  protection  of  the 
humanity  of  Jesus  Chrisu'  Astonished  at  the  opposition  made 
to  this  doctrine,  he  employed  his  authority  to  prove  the  truth  of 
it,  punishing  with  sevciiiy  those  who  openly  contradicted  it. 
He  put  a  dominican  into  prison  on  this  account ;  and  cited 
Durain  de  St  Pouixoin,  bishop  of  Mieux,  one  of  the  greatest 
theologists  of  his  time,  to  appear  and  answer  for  his  faith. 
These  acts  of  violence  incensed  all  the  world  against  him.  The 
insurrection  of  the  cardinals,  and  a  great  part  of  the  court 
of  Rome,  the  decision  of  the  doctors  in  theoiogy  at  Paris,  and 
the  exhortation  of  the  Kings  of  France  and  Naples,  obliged  the 
pope  to  make  a  solemn  retraction  of  this  doctrine  before  his 
death. 

Petrarch,  speaking  on  this  subject,  says, 

*  Beatitude  is  a  state  to  which  nothing  can  be  added ;  it  is  con- 
formable to  nature,  that  the  spirit  should  be  always  in  motion  till 
there  remains  nothing  for  it  to  desire.  How  then  can  the  dead 
enjoy  the  vision  of  God,  in  which  consists  the  blessedness  of 
man,  while  they  are  desiring  with  ardour  the  reunion  of  their 
bodies?' 

In  a  letter  to  Cardinal  Colonna,  some  years  after, 

'  Permit  me,'  says  he,  '  to  speak  freely  of  a  pope  of  whom  you 
were  fond,  though  not  of  his  errors.  His  doctrine  concerning 
the  vision  of  God,  however  probable  at  the  bottom,  was  con- 
demned by  the  greatest  number,  and  those  of  the  best  judgment, 
and  lies  buried  with  its  author.' 

After  the  death  of  John,  James  Fournier  was  elected  pope,  to 
the  astonishment  of  all  the  world  ;  and  this  cardinal  himself, 
when  they  came  to  adorn  him,  said  to  those  around  him,  '  Your 
choice  has  fallen  upon  an  ass.'     If  we  may  believe  Petrarch,  he 
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did  himself  justice  ;  and  the  acknowledgment  of  his  incapacity 
was  the  greatest  proof  he  ever  gave  of  his  judgment. 

He  was  a  baker's  son,  and  took  the  name  of  Bennet  XII.  His 
figure,  his  shape,  his  voice,  his  manners,  were  entirely  opposite 
to  those  of  his  predecessor,  whose  doctrine  concerning  the  vision 
of  God  he  publicly  condemned.  They  looked  upon  him  at  the 
court  of  Avignon  as  a  man  of  no  consequence,  and  incapable  of 
governing  the  church. 

1335.  Petrarch  was  at  this  time  chaplain  and  official  to  car- 
dinal Colonna,  but  he  had  no  living :  the  pope  gave  him  the 
canonry  of  Lombes,  with  the  promise  of  the  first  vacant  prebend ; 
and  in  his  letter  speaks  highly  of  the  knowledge  of  Petrarch, 
and  of  the  goodness  of  his  life.  It  must  be  remarked  here,  that 
this  pope  left  a  great  number  of  benefices  unsupplied ;  not  find- 
ing, he  said,  any  person  capable  of  filling  them. 

The  troubles  of  Italy  drew  this  year  to  Avignon,  Azon  de 
Corege,  a  character  that  soon  engaged  the  attention  and  friend- 
ship of  Petrarch  :  at  fifteen  years  of  age  he  had  entered  into  holy 
orders,  but  took  up  arms  afterwards  in  defence  of  his  country, 
and  came  to  Avignon  on  a  public  negotiation :  he  had  the  best 
constitution  in  the  world  ;  his  strength  was  astonishing,  and  his 
body  hard  as  iron.  He  was  called  Iron-foot,  because  he  was 
indefatigable.  His  mind  was  full  of  ardour,  and  eager  after  all 
kinds  of  knowledge  ;  he  read  a  great  deal,  and  forgot  nothing: 
he  sought  earnestly  the  society  of  those  who  could  give  him  any 
instruction;  and  in  the  hurry  of  the  greatest  affairs,  he  always 
reserved  some  hours  to  enrich  his  mind  with  study.  It  is  easy 
to  imagine  that  a  man  of  this  character  would  be  desirous  of 
being  admitted  into  the  assembly  of  cardinal  Colonna,  and  would 
be  well  received  there. 

Azon  de  Corege  had  heard  of  Petrarch's  reputation,  and  ear- 
nestly desired  his  acquaintance.  As  they  were  of  the  same  age, 
and  the  same  turn  of  mind,  they  soon  entered  into  a  very  inti- 
mate   friendship  ;    and   Petrarch   was    so   happy   as  to  have   an 
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opportunity  of  giving  Azon  a  singular  proof  of  his  affection 
soon  after  his  arrival  at  Avignon.  The  Coreges  were  deeply 
engaged  in  the  public  quarrels  in  Italy.  Azon  at  this  time  had 
it  upon  his  hands  to  defend  the  cause  of  the  nobles  of  Verona, 
by  whom  he  was  sent  to  Avignon,  to  assert  the  rights  of  his 
family,  which  had  been  invaded ;  and  to  guard  the  safety  of  his 
own  person,  which  had  been  assaulted.  Enchanted  with  the  genius 
of  Petrarch,  and  his  irresistible  eloquence,  he  thought  he  could 
not  confide  his  cause  to  an  orator  more  able  to  defend  it ;  and 
besought  Petrarch  to  be  his  advocate.  Petrarch  had  never  taken 
upon  him  the  profession  of  the  law. 

'  My  reputation,'  said  he,  '  has  never  been  so  blemished  as  to 
constrain  me  to  defend  it.  My  profession  does  not  oblige  me  to 
take  up  the  vindication  of  others.  I  love  solitude  ;  I  detest  the 
bar;  I  despise  money;  and  I  could  never  be  prevailed  upon  to 
let  out  my  tongue  for  hire.     It  is  repugnant  to  my  nature.' 

What  Petrarch  could  not  do  from  inclination,  or  for  interest, 
he  did  from  friendship.  He  charged  himself  with  the  cause  of 
Azon,  and  of  the  house  of  Corege.  It  was  a  very  interesting 
one,  and  opened  a  vast  field  for  eloquence. 

Petrarch,  inspired  by  friendship,  displayed  his  oratory  with 
success;  and,  which  was  still  more  surprising,  with  a  temper 
fiery  and  passionate  like  his,  he  avoided  with  care  those  digres- 
sions against  the  adverse  party,  those  cutting  sallies  of  wit,  which 
lawyers  are  so  apt  to  run  into,  in  order  to  shine  themselves, 
rather  than  to  strengthen  their  cause.  Azon  gained  his  suit.  The 
lords  of  Verona  were  confirmed  in  the  sovereignty  of  Parma; 
and  Petrarch  convinced  the  pope  and  the  cardinals,  who  assist- 
ed at  this  assembly,  that  he  would  have  been  the  greatest  orator 
of  his  age,  if  he  had  not  rather  chose  to  be  the  greatest  poet. 

Petrarch  on  this  occasion  gained  also  another  distinguished 
friend,  who  was  colleague  with  Azon  in  this  affair  ;  his  name 
was  William  de  Pastrengo,  born  at  Pastrengo,  a  town  a  few 
leagues  distant  from  Verona.    He  had  studied  the  law  at  Padua, 
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under  the  celebrated  professor  Oldradi.  Having  found  out  the 
secret  of  reconciling  this  study  with  that  of  the  belles  lettres, 
he  was  an  orator,  a  poet,  and  a  civilian. 

The  nobles  of  Verona  had  great  confidence  in  Pastrengo,  and 
committed  to  him  the  most  important  negotiations.  We  have  at 
this  day  a  book  written  by  him,  rare,  and  little  known,  full  of  mat- 
ter on  all  subjects,  and  which  shows  a  great  fund  of  erudition. 
It  was  printed  at  Venice  :  the  first  part  is  on  sacred  and  profane 
history ;  the  second,  an  historical  and  geographical  dictionary, 
which  treats  of  the  origin  of  things.  He  was,  with  all  his  learn- 
ing, a  man  of  gallantry,  and  well  versed  in  the  methods  of  making 
himself  agreeable  in  conversation.  His  love  of  the  belles  lettres 
united  him  with  Petrarch  in  a  very  sincere  friendship. 

The  bishop  of  Lombes,  whom  family  affairs  retained  at  Rome, 
desired  extremely  to  see  his  dear  Petrarch  in  that  great  city,  and 
never  ceased  pressing  him  in  his  letters  to  undertake  the  jour- 
ney. It  cannot  be  doubted  that  Petrarch  wished  much  to  go ; 
many  objects  attracted  him  ;  but  he  was  prevented  by  his  passion 
for  Laura  on  the  one  hand,  and  his  attachment  to  the  cardinal  on 
the  other,  who  would  not  suffer  him  to  leave  Avignon.  He  ex- 
cused himself  on  these  accounts  to  the  bishop  of  Lombes,  assur- 
ing him,  these  were  the  only  reasons  why  he  did  not  comply  with 
his  tender  and  pressing  invitations.  He  adds,  in  his  letter  to  the 
bishop,  who  had  wrote  with  pleasantry  on  Laura, 

'  Would  to  God  that  my  Laura  was  an  imaginary  person !  and 
that  my  passion  for  her  was  only  a  jest !  Alas  1  it  is  a  frenzy  1  We 
may  counterfeit  sickness  by  voice  and  gesture,  but  we  cannot 
give  ourselves  the  air  and  colour  of  a  sick  person.  How  many 
times  have  you  witnessed  the  paleness  of  my  countenance,  and 
the  agonies  of  my  heart !  I  feel  you  speak  ironically  ;  irony  is 
your  favourite  figure ;  but  I  hope  I  shall  be  cured  of  my  disor- 
der, and  that  time  will  close  up  my  wound.' 

He  adds, 

'  Your  kind  attentions  flatter  my  self-love  !  I  do  not  know  front 
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whence  the  high  ideas  have  been  taken  which  certain  persons 
have  conceived  of  me.  But  this  favourable  prejudice  has  been 
my  happy  destiny  from  my  cradle.  I  have  been  always  more 
known  than  I  desired  ;  many  things  bad  and  good  have  been  said 
of  me  ;  I  was  not  elated  by  the  one,  or  depressed  by  the  other ; 
for  I  have  been  long  convinced,  that  the  world  is  false  and  de- 
ceitful, and  that  my  life  is  but  a  dream.  I  have  been  torn  to 
pieces  by  the  pleasantries  of  my  friends  on  my  passion  for  Laura  ; 
to  put  balm  into  the  wound,  you  exhort  me  to  love  you.  Alas  ! 
you  well  know  that  in  love  I  require  a  rein  rather  than  a  spur.  I 
should  be  more  tranquil  had  I  less  sensility.' 

1336.  This  year,  at  the  end  of  April,  Petrarch,  always  curious 
and  eager  to  see  new  objects,  took  a  journey  to  Mount  Ventoux. 
This  is  one  of  the  highest  mountains  in  Europe,  and  having  few 
hills  near  it  so  lofty  as  to  intercept  the  prospect,  it  presents  from 
its  summit  a  more  extensive  view  than  can  be  seen  from  the  Alps 
or  Pyrenees.  Petrarch  gives  this  account  of  his  journey  in  a  letter 
to  father  Dennis : 

'  Having  passed  my  youth  in  the  province  of  Venaisson,  I  have 
always  had  a  desire  to  visit  a  mountain  which  is  described  from 
all  parts,  and  which  is  so  properly  called  the  Mountain  of  the 
Winds.  I  sought  a  companion  for  this  expedition ;  and,  what 
will  appear  singular, ^nong  the  number  of  friends  that  I  had,  I 
met  with  none  quite  suited  to  my  mind :  so  true  is  it,  that  it  is 
rare  to  find,  even  among  persons  who  love  one  another  the  best, 
a  perfect  conformity  in  taste,  inclination,  and  manner  of  thinking. 
One  appeared  to  me  too  quick,  another  too  slow ;  I  found  this 
man  too  lively,  the  other  too  dull.  There  is  one,  said  I  to  myself, 
too  tender,  and  too  delicate,  to  sustain  the  fatigue  ;  there  is  ano- 
ther too  fat,  and  too  heavy,  he  can  never  get  up  so  high :  in  fine, 
this  is  too  petulant  and  noisy,  the  other  too  silent  and  melancholy. 
All  these  defects,  which  friendship  can  support  in  a  town,  and 
in  a  house,  would  be  intolerable  on  a  journey.  I  weighed  this 
matter,  and  finding  that  those  whose  society  would  have  pleased 
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me,  either  had  affairs  which  prevented  them,  or  had  not  the 
same  curiosity  as  myself,  I  would  not  put  their  complaisance  to 
the  proof.  I  determined  to  take  with  me  my  brother  Gerard, 
whom  you  know.  He  was  very  glad  to  accompany  me,  and  felt 
a  sensible  joy  in  supplying  the  place  of  a  friend  as  well  as  a  bro- 
ther. 

<  We  went  from  Avignon  to  Malaucene,  which  is  at  the  foot 
of  the  mountain  on  the  north  side,  where  we  slept  at  night,  and 
reposed  ourselves  the  whole  of  the  next  day.  The  day  after,  my 
brother  and  myself,  followed  by  two  domestics,  ascended  the 
mountain  with  much  trouble  and  fatigue,  though  the  weather  was 
mild,  and  the  day  very  fine.  We  had  agility,  strength,  and  cou- 
rage ;  nothing  was  wanting;  but  this  mass  of  rocks  is  of  a  steep- 
ness almost  inaccessible.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  mountain 
we  found  an  old  shepherd,  who  did  all  he  could  to  divert  us  from 
our  project.  "  It  is  about  fifty  years  ago,"  said  he,  "  that  I  had 
the  same  humor  with  yourselves;  I  climbed  to  the  top  of  the 
mountain,  and  what  did  I  get  by  it  ? — My  body  and  my  clothes 
torn  to  pieces  by  the  briars,  much  fatigue  and  repentance,  with 
a  firm  resolution  never  to  go  thither  again.  Since  that  time  I 
have  not  heard  it  said  that  any  one  has  been  guilty  of  the  same 
folly." 

'  Young  people  are  not  to  be  talked  out  of  their  schemes. 
The  more  the  shepherd  exaggerated  the  difficulties  of  the  enter- 
prise, the  stronger  desire  we  felt  to  conquer  them.  When  he  saw 
that  what  he  had  said  had  no  effect,  he  showed  us  a  steep  path 
along  the  rocks  :  "  That  is  the  way  you  must  go,"  said  he. 

'  After  leaving  our  clothes,  and  all  that  could  embarrass  us, 
we  began  to  climb  with  inconceivable  ardor.  Our  first  efforts, 
which  is  not  uncommon,  were  followed  with  extreme  weakness; 
we  found  a  rock,  on  which  we  rested  some  time ;  after  which  we 
resumed  our  march,  but  it  was  not  with  the  same  agility  ;  mine 
slackened  very  much.  While  my  brother  followed  a  very  steep 
path  which  appeared  to  lead  to  the  top,  I  took  another  which  was 
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more  upon  the  declivity.  "  Where  are  you  going?"  cried  my 
brother  with  all  his  might ;  "  that  is  not  the  way,  follow  me." 
"  Let  me  alone,"  said  I ;  "  I  prefer  the  path  that  is  longest  and 
easiest."  This  was  an  excuse  for  my  weakness.  I  wandered 
for  some  time  at  the  bottom ;  at  last  shame  took  hold  of  me,  and 
I  rejoined  my  brother,  who  was  sal  down  to  wait  for  me.  We 
marched  one  before  another  some  time,  but  I  became  weary 
agam,  and  sought  an  easier  path ;  and  at  last,  overwhelmed  with 
shame  and  fatigue,  I  stopped  again  to  take  breath.  Then,  aban- 
doning myself  to  reflection,  I  compared  the  state  of  my  soul, 
which  desires  to  gain  heaven,  but  walks  not  in  the  way  to  it,  to 
that  of  my  body,  which  had  so  much  difficulty  in  attaining  the 
top  of  Mount  Ventoux,  notwithstanding  the  curiosity  which 
caused  me  to  attempt  it.  These  reflections  inspired  me  with 
more  strength  and  courage. 

'  Mount  Ventoux  is  divided  into  several  hills,  which  rise  one 
above  the  other  ;  on  the  top  of  the  highest  is  a  little  plain,  where 
we  seated  ourselves  on  our  arrival. 

<  Struck  with  the  clearness  of  the  air,  and  the  immense  space 
I  had  before  my  eyes,  I  remained  for  some  time  motionless 
and  astonished.  At  last,  waking  from  my  reverie,  my  eyes  were 
insensibly  directed  toward  that  fine  country  to  which  my  incli- 
nation always  drew  me.  I  saw  those  mountains  covered  with 
snow,  where  the  proud  enemy  of  the  Romans  opened  himself  a 
passage  with  vinegar,  if  we  may  believe  the  voice  of  fame. 
Though  they  are  at  a  great  distance  from  Mount  Ventoux,  they 
seemed,  so  near  that  one  might  touch  them.  I  felt  instantly  a 
vehement  desire  to  behold  again  this  dear  country,  which  I  saw 
rather  with  the  eyes  of  the  soul  than  those  of  the  body  :  some  sighs 
escaped  me,  which  I  could  not  prevent,  and  I  reproached  myself 
for  a  weakness  I  could  have  justified  by  many  great  examples. 

'  Returning  to  myself  again,  and  examining  more  closely  the 
state  of  my  soul,  I  said,  "  It  is  near  ten  years,  Petrarch,  since 
thou  hast  quitted  Bologna :  what  a  change  in  thy  manners  since 
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that  time !  Not  yet  safe  in  port,  I  dare  not  view  those  tempests 
of  the  mind  with  which  I  feel  myself  continually  agitated.  The 
time  will  perhaps  come,  when  I  may  be  able  to  say  with  St.  Au- 
gustin,  '  If  I  retrace  my  past  errors,  those  unhappy  passions  that 
overwhelmed  me,  it  is  not  because  they  are  still  dear,  it  is  be- 
cause I  will  devote  myself  to  none  but  thee,  my  God.'  But  I  have 
yet  much  to  do.  I  love,  but  it  is  a  melancholy  love.  My  state 
is  desperate.  It  is  that  which  Ovid  paints  so  strongly  in  that  well 
known  line, 

"  I  cannot  hate,  and  I  am  forc'd  to  love !" 

"  If,"  said  I,  "  thou  shouldst  live  ten  years  longer,  and  in  that 
time  make  as  much  progress  in  virtue,  wouldst  thou  not  be  able 
to  die  with  a  more  assured  hope?"  Abandoned  to  these  reflections, 
I  deplored  the  imperfection  of  my  conduct,  and  the  instability 
of  all  things  human. 

'  The  sun  was  now  going  to  rest,  and  I  perceived  that  it 
would  soon  be  time  for  me  to  descend  the  mountain.  I  then 
tuiiicd  towards  the  west,  when  I  sought  in  vain  that  long  chain 
of  mountains  which  separates  France  and  Spain. 

'  Nothing  that  I  knew  of,  hid  them  from  my  sight;  but  nature 
has  not  given  us  organs  capable  of  such  extensive  views.  To 
the  right  I  discovered  the  mountains  of  the  Lyonnoise,  and  to  the 
left  the  surges  of  the  Mediterranean,  which  bathe  Marseilles  on 
one  side,  and  on  the  other  dash  themselves  in  pieces  against  the 
rocky  shore.  I  saw  them  very  distinctly,  though  at  the  distance 
of  several  days  journey. 

*  The  Rhone  glided  under  my  eyes  ;  the  clouds  were  at  my 
feet.  Never  was  there  a  more  extensive,  variegated,  and  enchant- 
ing prospect !  What  I  saw  rendered  me  less  incredulous  of  the 
accounts  of  Olympus  and  Mount  Athos,  which  they  assert  to  be 
higher  than  the  region  of  the  clouds,  from  whence  descend  the 
showers  of  rain. 

*  After  having  satisfied  my  eyes  for  some  time  with  those  de- 
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lightful  objects,  which  elevated  my  mind,  and  inspired  it  with 
pious  reflection,  I  took  the  book  of  St.  Augustin's  Confessions, 
which  I  had  from  you,  and  which  I  always  carry  about  me.  it  15 
dear  to  me  for  its  own  value  ;  and  the  hands  from  whence  I  re- 
ceived it  render  it  dearer  still.  On  opening  it,  I  accidentally  fell 
on  this  passage  in  the  tenth  book :  "  Men  go  far  to  observe  the 
summits  of  mountains,  the  waters  of  the  sea,  the  beginnings  and 
the  courses  of  rivers,  the  immensity  of  the  ocean ;  but  they  ne- 
glect t/ian  selves." 

*  I  take  God  and  my  brother  to  witness  that  what  I  say  is  true. 
I  was  struck  with  the  singularity  of  an  incident,  the  application 
of  which  it  was  so  easy  for  me  to  make. 

*  After  having  shut  the  book,  I  recollected  what  happened  to 
St  Augustin  and  St.  Anthony  on  the  like  occasion,  and  believ- 
ing I  could  not  do  better  than  imitate  these  great  saints,  I  left  off 
reading,  and  gave  myself  up  to  the  crowd  of  ideas  which  present- 
ed themselves,  on  the  folly  of  mortals,  who,  neglecting  their  most 
noble  part,  confuse  themselves  with  vain  objects,  and  go  to  seek 
that  with  difficulty  abroad,  which  they  might  easily  meet  with  at 
home.  "  If,"  said  I,  "  I  have  undergone  so  much  labour  and 
fatigue,  that  my  body  may  be  nearer  heaven  ;  what  ought  I  not 
to  do,  and  to  suffer,  that  my  soul  may  come  there  also !" 

'  In  the  midst  of  these  contemplations,  I  had  got,  without  per- 
ceiving it,  to  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  with  t he  same  safety,  and 
less  fatigue,  than  I  went  up.  A  fine  clear  moon  favoured  our 
return.  While  they  were  preparing  our  supper,  I  shut  myself 
up  in  a  corner  of  the  house,  to  give  you  this  account,  and  the 
reflections  it  produced  in  my  mind.  You  see,  my  father,  that  I 
hide  nothing  from  you.  I  wish  I  was  always  able  to  tell  you  not 
only  what  I  do,  but  even  what  I  think.  Pray  to  God  that  my 
thoughts,  now,  alas  !  vain  and  wandering,  may  be  immoveably 
fixed  on  the  only  true  and  solid  good.' 

Petrarch  often  retired  into  the  most  desert  places;  and  if  by 
accident  he  met  with  Laura  in  the  streets  of  Avignon,  he  avoid- 
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ed  her,  and  passed  swiftly  to  the  other  side.  This  affectation  dis- 
pleased her.  Meeting  him  one  day,  she  looked  at  him  with  more 
-kiiidness  than  usual.  Perhaps  she  wished  to  preserve  a  lover  of 
such  reputation ;  or  could  not  be  insensible  to  the  constancy  of 
his  affection.  A  favour  so  unhoped  for  from  Laura,  restored 
Petrarch  to  happiness,  and  put  an  end  to  all  his  boasted  resolu- 
tion. When  he  passed  a  few  days  without  seeing  her,  he  felt 
an  irresistible  desire  to  see  her  in  those  places  she  frequented. 
She  behaved  to  him  with  more  ease :  he  wished  to  assure  her  of 
his  love  by  the  most  tender  expressions,  or  at  least  by  his  sighs 
and  tears  ;  but  the  dignity  of  Laura's  countenance  and  behaviour 
rendered  him  motionless :  his  senses  were  suspended,  his  tears 
dried  up,  and  his  words  expired  upon  his  lips.  His  eyes  could 
alone  express  the  feelings  of  his  soul.     In  a  sonnet  he  says, 

'  You  could  not,  without  compassion,  behold  the  image  of 
death  stamped  on  my  face.  A  kind  regard,  a  word  dictated  by 
friendship,  has  restored  me  to  life.  That  I  yet  breathe,  is  your 
precious  gift.  Dispose  of  me,  for  you  are  the  reviver  of  my 
soul :  you  alone,  beautiful  Laura,  possess  both  the  keys  to  my 
heart.* 

The  poets  imagined  the  heart  to  have  two  doors ;  the  one  lead- 
ing to  pleasure,  the  other  to  pain.  It  is  to  this  poetic  fiction  that 
Petrarch  alludes. 

Laura  wished  to  be  beloved  by  Petrarch,  but  with  such  refine- 
ment that  he  should  never  speak  of  his  love.  Whenever  he  at- 
tempted the  most  distant  expression  of  this  kind,  she  treated 
him  with  excessive  rigor ;  but  when  she  saw  him  in  despair,  his 
countenance  languishing,  and  his  spirits  drooping,  she  then  re- 
animated him  by  some  trifling  kindness  :  a  look,  a  gesture,  or  a 
word,  was  sufficient. 

This  mixture  of  severity  and  compassion,  so  strongly  marked 
in  the  lines  of  Petrarch,  is  the  key  to  a  right  judgment  of  Laura's 
character.  It  was  thus  she  held  for  twenty  years  the  affections 
of  a  man  the  most  ardent  and  impetuous,  without  the  smallest 
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stain  to  her  honour ;  this  was  the  method  she  thought  best  adapt- 
ed to  the  temper  and  disposition  of  Petrarch. 

Whenever  Laura  had  reason  to  complain  of  him,  it  was  easy 
to  perceive  her  displeasure :  her  air  was  disturbed,  she  cast  down 
her  eyes,  turned  away  her  head,  and  made  haste  out  of  his  sight. 

One  day,  more  courageous  than  usual,  Petrarch  ventured  to 
speak  of  his  love  and  constancy,  notwithstanding  the  rigor  with 
which  she  treated  him,  and  reproved  her  for  the  manner  in 
which  she  behaved  to  the  most  faithful  and  discreet  of  lovers. 

'  As  soon  as  I  appear,  you  turn  away  your  eyes ;  you  recline 
your  head ;  and  your  countenance  is  troubled.  Alas  !  I  fierceive 
you  suffer.  O,  Laura !  why  these  cruel  manners  ?  Could  you  tear 
yourself  from  a  heart  where  you  have  taken  such  deep  root,  I 
should  commend  your  sevei'ity.  In  a  barren  and  uncultivated 
soil,  the  plant  that  languishes  requires  a  kinder  sun;  but  you 
must  for  ever  live  in  my  heart.  Since  then  it  is  your  destiny, 
render  your  situation  less  disagreeable.* 

There  are  two  stages  of  Petrarch's  love  ;  the  one  when  Laura 
was  in  that  age  of  innocence  in  which  there  is  no  suspicion;  when 
she  treated  him  with  politeness,  and  with  kindness,  because  she 
saw  nothing  in  his  manner  that  opposed  such  treatment.  On  his 
part,  he  behaved  with  tenderness  and  esteem,  and  she  enjoyed 
at  ease  the  pleasures  of  his  conversation.  The  confidence  with 
which  this  inspired  him,  and  the  delight  he  felt  in  her  presence, 
encouraged  him,  though  with  a  trembling  voice,  to  express  his 
love.  Laura  replied  with  an  agitated  countenance,  '  I  am  not, 
Petrarch,  I  am  not  the  person  you  suppose  me.'  Petrarch  was 
thunderstruck,  and  could  not  open  his  mouth.  Laura  forbids 
him  to  appear  before  her ;  he  writes  to  her  to  beseech  her  par- 
don :  she  is  still  more  offended,  and  avoids  all  occasions  of  see- 
ing him.  Petrarch  weeps  and  sighs  incessantly ;  and  Laura  de- 
prives him  of  her  society  for  a  long  time  ;  but  on  his  falling  sick, 
permits  him  at  last  to  see,  and  to  speak  to  her.  He  again  hazards 
something  about  his  affection,  and  she  treats  him  with  more 
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severity  than  ever.  He  becomes  outrageous,  and  in  despair  calls 
death  to  his  succor,  and  goes  wandering  about  in  the  most  fright- 
ful and  solitary  deserts ;  love  follows  him  every  where. 

A  philosophical  curiosity  leads  Petrarch  to  travel  to  France 
and  Germany ;  but  scarcely  has  he  set  out,  when  he  repents,  and 
desires  to  return.  He  feels  that  he  cannot  live  without  Laura. 
In  traversing  the  forest  of  Ardenne,  he  believes  her  to  be  in 
every  object  he  sees,  and  in  every  echo  he  hears.  When  he  i» 
near  Lyons,  his  transports  are  inexpressible  at  the  sight  of  the 
Rhone,  because  that  river  washes  the  walls  of  the  city  where 
Laura  resides.  When  he  arrives  at  Avignon,  he  finds  her  in  the 
same  disposition  he  left  her,  as  austere  and  intractable  on  the 
subject  of  love  ;  and  he  complins  that  he  could  discover  nothing 
in  her  eyes  but  anger  and  disdain. 

This  was  his  first  state.  He  had  yet  never  felt  remorse  ;  on 
the  contrary,  the  modesty  of  Laura,  her  virtue,  the  innocence  of 
her  life,  the  graces  of  her  conversation,  had  given  him  so  high 
an  idea  of  her,  that  he  thought  he  could  do  nothing  so  honour- 
able as  to  cultivate  his  love. 

'  What  a  felicity  is  it  for  thee,'  he  would  say  to  himself,  '  to 
have  dared  thus  high  to  raise  thy  vows  of  love  I  She  has  kindled 
in  thy  heart  a  flame,  that,  in  disengaging  thee  from  licentious 
pleasures  sought  by  unthinking  mortals,  directs  thee  to  that  sove- 
reign good  which  is  the  reward  of  virtue.' 

But  when  Petrarch  returned  from  his  journey,  he  began  to  feel 
some  remorse  for  ascribing  so  much  to  any  created  being,  though 
perfect  as  Laura  herself.  He  reflected  that  his  heart  was  form- 
ed for  his  Creator,  and  could  never  be  happy  till  fixed  on  God. 
The  exhortations  of  father  Dennis  were  probably  the  cause  of 
this  remorse.  / 

In  his  letters  he  says, 

*  How  much  time  have  you  wasted  on  that  Laura!  How  many 
useless  steps  have  you  taken  in  those  woods  !' 

But  the  smallest  incident  was  sufficient  to  unhinge  his  philo- 
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sophy,  and  stagger  every  resolution  he  had  formed  to  calm  his 
■mind.  One  day  he  observed  a  country  girl  washing  the  veil  of 
Laura.  A  sudden  trembling  seized  him;  and  though  the  dog 
star  raged,  he  shivered  as  in  the  depth  of  winter.  Every  other 
object  was  concentrated  in  this  passion.  It  was  not  possible  for 
him  to  apply  to  study,  or  the  conduct  of  his  affairs.  His  soul 
was  like  a  field  of  battle,  where  his  heart  and  reason  held  con- 
tinual engagements. 

'  It  was  this,'  says  he,  '  that  overspread  with  the  clouds  of  grief 
those  delightful  years  of  life,  which  by  nature  seemed  consecrat- 
ed to  joy  and  pleasure.' 

After  contemplating  his  past  and  present  state : 

<  Ten  years,'  says  he,  'has  grief  preyed  upon  me:  a  slow 
poison  consumes  my  body :  hardly  have  1  strength  to  drag  along 
my  weakened  limbs.  I  must  get  out  of  this  dreadful  situation  ; 
I  must  recover  my  liberty.' 

He  determined,  therefore,  again  to  travel,  and  try  the  effects 
of  absence.  We  have  already  mentioned  the  desire  he  had  to 
visit  Rome,  and  perform  his  promise  to  the  bishop  of  Lombes. 
He  had  likewise  a  strong  temptation  to  go  to  Paris,  having 
promised  some  friends  he  left  there  he  would  soon  return.  At 
the  head  of  these  friends  were  father  Dennis,  and  Robert  de  Bordi, 
whom  the  pope  had  just  made  chancellor  of  the  church  of  Paris, 
with  the  camjnry  of  Notre  Dame. 

Robert  de  Bordi  was  descended  from  one  of  the  richest  and 
most  considerable  families  in  Florence.  He  came  when  very 
young  to  pursue  his  studies  at  Paris,  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  Florentines,  who  have  great  emulation.  He  made  so  rapid  a 
progress,  that  the  doctors  of  this  celebrated  university  had  a  sort 
of  veneration  for  his  genius.  In  truth,  he  was  a  man  of  extraor- 
dinary merit,  a  great  philosopher,  and  a  sound  divine.  He  ap- 
peared with  distinction  in  the  council  of  Vincennes,  where  the 
opinion  of  John  XXII.  concerning  the  vision  of  God,  was  con- 
demned. We  are.  obliged  to  him  for  having  preserved  to  us  the 
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discourses  of  St.  Augustin,  which  would  probably  have  been  lost, 
if  he  had  not  taken  the  pains  to  collect  them. 

Before  we  speak  of  Petrarch's  journey,  which  he  at  last  deter- 
mined should  be  to  Italy,  we  must  insert  a  circumstance  of 
reproach  to  his  character.  In  the  early  part  of  his  life  he  had  a 
mistress,  who  behaved  to  him  with  less  rigour  than  Laura,  and 
by  whom  he  had  a  son  called  John,  and  a  daughter  a  few  years 
after :  they  will  both  appear  in  the  course  of  these  memoirs. 

After  having  obtained  with  difficulty  the  permission  of  cardi- 
nal Colonna,  and  taken  leave  of  his  friends,  Petrarch  set  out 
from  Avignon  in  the  beginning  of  December,  1336,  to  go  to 
Marseilles,  where  he  embarked  in  a  ship  which  was  just  setting 
sail  to  Civita-Vecchia.  He  concealed  his  name,  and  gave  him- 
self out  for  a  pilgrim  going  to  worship  at  Rome.  Who  can  ex- 
press the  joy  he  felt,  when  from  the  deck  he  could  discover  the 
coast  of  Italy?  that  dear  country,  after  which  he  had  so  long 
sighed  !  When  he  had  landed,  he  perceived  a  laurel  tree.  In 
his  first  emotion  he  ran  towards  it ;  and  too  much  beside  himself 
to  observe  his  steps,  he  fell  into  a  brook,  which  he  must  cross  to 
aiTive  at  the  wished  for  object.  This  fall  caused  him  to  swoon. 
Always  occupied  with  Laura,  he  says, 

'On  those  shores,  washed  by  the  Tyrrhene  sea,  I  beheld  that 
stately  laurel  which  always  warms  my  imagination.  Love  im- 
pelled me  towards  it.  I  flew,  and  through  my  impatience  fell 
breathless  in  the  intervening  stream.  I  was  alone,  and  in  the 
woods,  yet  I  blushed  at  my  heedlessness ;  for,  to  the  reflecting 
mind,  no  witness  is  requisite  to  excite  the  emotions  of  shame.' 

It  was  not  easy  for  Petrarch  to  pass  from  the  coast  of  Tus- 
cany to  Rome ;  for  the  war  between  the  Ursins  and  the  Co- 
lonnas,  which  was  renewed  with  more  fury  than  ever,  filled  all 
the  surrounding  places  with  armed  men.  As  he  had  no  escort, 
he  went  to  the  castle  of  Capranica,  at  ten  leagues  distance  from 
Rome.  He  was  well  received  by  Orso,  count  of  Anguillora, 
who  had  espoused  Agnes  Colonna,  sister  of  the  cardinal  and  of 
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the  bishop.  He  was  a  man  of  understanding,  and  fond  of  letters. 
The  description  of  this  castle  and  its  environs  is  contained  in  the 
following  letter  of  Petrarch's  to  cardinal  Colonna : 

'  Capranica  is  the  very  situation  I  could  wish  for,  consumed 
as  I  am  by  anxiety.  It  was  formerly  an  uncultivated  place,  full 
of  thickets  and  wild  trees,  where  the  goats  came  to  browse,  and 
from  whence  it  took  its  name.  The  beauty  of  the  situation,  and 
the  natural  fertility  of  the  soil,  drew  men  by  degrees  to  settle 
there.  They  built  a  fortress  on  the  most  elevated  part,  and  as 
many  houses  as  the  compass  of  a  narrow  hill  could  admit.  From 
the  top  of  this  hill  they  discover  mount  Soracte,  celebrated  in 
this  line  of  Horace  : 

"  See  how  Soracte  stands,  white  with  deep  snows !" 

The  lake  Cimirius,  of  which  Virgil  speaks,  and  Sutri,  a 
town  of  Ceres,  are  but  two  thousand  paces  distant.  The  air  of 
Capranica  is  very  clear.  Around  it  are  a  great  number  of  little 
hills,  which  are  not  difficult  of  access ;  several  spacious  caverns ; 
and  to  the  south  a  thick  wood,  which  is  a  shelter  from  the  burn- 
ing heats  of  noon.  The  hill  reclines  on  the  north  side,  and  dis- 
covers fields  in  full  bloom,  where  the  bees  delight  to  dwell.  Se- 
veral fountains  of  sweet  water  glide  along  the  vallies;  and  in  the 
woods,  and  on  the  hills,  deer,  stags,  kids,  and  all  sorts  of  tame 
cattle,  are  seen  to  wander  and  graze.  Birds  of  all  kinds  are 
heard  to  sing  ;  and  in  general,  all  things  are  found  here  which 
belong  to  the  finest  and  most  cultivated  countries,  without  rec- 
koning the  lakes,  the  rivers,  and  a  neighbouring  sea,  which  are 
among  the  richest  presents  of  nature. 

'  Peace  was  the  only  thing  which  I  could  not  meet  with  in  this 
delightful  situation.  I  know  not  whether  fate,  or  some  crime 
of  the  nation,  has  drawn  on  them  the  scourge  of  war.  The  shep- 
herd, instead  of  guarding  against  the  wolves,  goes  armed  into 
the  woods  to  defend  himself  from  the  enemy.  The  labourer,  in 
a  coat  of  mail,  uses  a  lance  instead  of  a  goad  to  drive  along  his 
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cattle.  The  fowler  draws  his  nets  covered  with  his  shield  The 
fisherman  carries  a  sword,  instead  of  a  line  to  hook  his  fish.  And, 
what  is  still  more  extraordinary,  the  native  draws  water  from 
the  wells  in  an  oid  rusty  helmet  instead  of  a  pail.  In  a  word, 
arms  here  are  used  as  tools  and  implements  for  all  the  labours 
of  the  field,  and  all  the  wants  of  men.  In  the  night  are  heard 
dreadful  howlings  round  the  walls ;  in  the  day,  terrible  voices, 
which  cry  out,  without  ceasing,  "  To  arms !  to  arms !"  What 
music,  compared,  with  those  soft  and  harmonious  sounds  that  I 
drew  from  my  lute  at  Avignon !  This  country  is  the  image  of 
hell ;  it  breathes  nothing  but  hatred,  war,  and  carnage. 

'  From  this  picture,  who  could  believe  that  Capranica  was  the 
residence  of  the  mildest  and  most  amiable  of  men  ?  Orso,  count 
of  Anguillora,  tranquil  in  the  midst  of  this  confusion,  lives  with 
his  wife  in  the  happiest  union,  gives  the  most  obliging  recep- 
tion to  his  guests,  governs  his  vassals  with  a  strictness  temper- 
ed with  love,  cultivates  the  muses,  and  seeks  the  society  of 
men  of  learning.  Agnes  Colonna,  his  wife,  is  one  of  those 
women  who  can  only  be  praised  by  a  silent  admiration,  so  much 
does  she  rise  above  all  that  can  be  said  to  her  honour. 

*  These  charming  hosts  make  that  place  delightful,  which 
would  else  be  terrible  from  the  horrors  of  war.  Though  I 
greatly  desire  the  sight  of  Rome,  and  the  friends  I  know  there, 
I  feel  not  that  inquietude  men  experience  as  they  approach  nearer 
the  object  of  their  desires.  I  am  as  tranquil  in  this  house  as  I 
could  be  even  in  the  temple  of  peace  herself  And,  as  we  ac- 
custom ourselves  insensibly  to  all  things,  1  walk  without  arms, 
and  without  dretid,  on  those  hills  which  are  the  scenes  of  war. 
I  hear  them  sound  the  charge ;  I  see  armed  troops  engage  with 
one  another :  the  clashing  of  swords,  and  the  cries  of  the  com- 
batants, do  not  prevent  my  meditating  a3  in  my  closet,  and  la- 
bouring to  amuse  posterity. 

When  Petrarch  was  arrived  at  Capranica,  he  dispatched  a 
courier  to  the  bishop  of  Lombes,  to  inform  him  where  .he  was, 
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and  that  he  knew  no  method  of  getting  to  him  in  the  midst  of 
so  many  dangers ;  all  the  roads  which  led  to  Rome  being  occu- 
pied by  the  enemy.  The  bishop  expressed  great  joy  on  hear- 
ing of  his  arrival,  and  ordered  him  to  wait  his  coming. 

This  prelate  came  to  Capranica  with  Stephen  Colonna,  his 
brother,  senator  of  Rome.  They  had  with  them  only  a  troop  of 
a  hundred  horse ;  and  as  the  enemy  kept  possession  of  the 
country  with  more  than  five  hundred,  it  was  wonderful  they  met 
with  no  difficulty  on  their  route ;  but  the  name  and  reputation  of 
the  Colonnas  had  spread  the  alarm  in  the  enemy's  camp,  and  by 
this  means  made  their  way  free  and  safe. 

What  a  joy  was  it  for  the  bishop  of  Lombes  to  see  that  friend 
again  whom  he  so  tenderly  loved,  whose  works  he  read  with 
pleasure,  and  whose  conversation  had  a  thousand  charms !  The 
senator  was  likewise  delighted  to  see  Petrarch,  whose  reputa- 
tion had  already  spread  far  and  wide.  It  is  impossible  to  ex- 
press Petrarch's  joy  on  beholding  the  prelate  who  was  so  dear 
to  him,  and  the  hero  for  the  sight  of  whom  he  had  so  impa- 
tiently longed.  They  departed  all  together  from  Capranica  with 
their  little  escort,  and  arrived  at  Rome  without  any  skirmish, 
notwithstanding  the  measures  taken  by  their  enemies  to  inter- 
cept them. 

1337.  Stephen  Colonna,  in  quality  of  senator,  resided  in  the 
Capitol,  where  he  lodged  Petrarch,  who  could  not  contain  his 
transports,  to  find  himself  in  a  place  which  had  been  the  theatre 
of  those  great  events  always  present  in  his  mind. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  letters  which  Petrarch 
wrote  from  Rome  to  cardinal  Colonna  are  lost.  There  remains 
only  a  fragment  of  one,  dated  from  the  capitoi,  as  fohows : 

*  After  having  read  the  long  account  I  gave  you  ot  Capranica, 
what  will  you  not  expect  of  me  concerning  Rome  ?  The  sub- 
ject is  inexhaustible.  I  am  struck  with  the  wonders  I  every 
where  behold.  Their  variety  confounds  me,  and  I  know  not 
where  to  begin.     I  recal  to  mind  what  you  said  to  me  one  day 

K 
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at  Avignon  :  "  Petrarch,  do  not  go  to  Rome  :  that  city  will  not 
answer  the  idea  you  have  conceived  of  it;  you  will  find  nothing 
but  ruins."  These  words  impressed  my  mind,  and  cooled  my 
ardour.  I  had  experienced,  that  great  objects  are  often  dimi- 
nished by  their  presence :  but  here  I  found  it  otherwise.  My 
ideas  of  Rome  are  enlarged,  not  diminished;  its  ruins  have 
something  grand  and  majestic,  which  impress  me  with  venera- 
tion And,  far  from  being  surprised  that  Rome  should  have 
subdued  the  world,  I  rather  wonder  that  the  conquest  was  not 
earlier  accomplished.' 

Petrarch  was  received  and  treated  in  the  house  of  the  Colon- 
nas  as  one  of  the  family ;  and  they  contended  which  should  show 
him  the  most  friendship.  Old  Colonna,  who  knew  him  at  Avig- 
non, loaded  him  with  favours,  and  with  eagerness  pointed  out  to 
him  all  the  curiosities  in  Rome.  But  oi  all  the  family,  Jean  de 
St  Vit,  the  brother  of  Stephen  Colonna,  was  the  most  happy  in 
Petrarch.  This  old  man,  who  had  been  exiled  from  Avignon  by 
his  enemies,  found  more  charms  than  ever  in  his  wit  and  conver- 
sation, and  was  useful  to  him  in  his  researches  after  Roman  an- 
tiquities, about  which  our  poet  was  very  inquisitive,  Jean  de  St. 
Vit  had  made  them  his  study  from  his  childhood,  and  was  per- 
haps the  only  Roman  of  that  time  well  acquainted  with  them,  if 
we  except  Nicholas  Rienzi,  of  whom  I  shall  soon  speak. 

Nothing  appeared  more  astonishing  to  Petrarch,  than  the  in- 
difference of  the  Romans  to  these  precious  remains  of  antiquity. 
They  had  them  continually  before  their  eyes,  but  vouchsafed 
them  not  the  least  observation.  <  The  magnificence  of  Rome,' 
says  he, '  and  all  that  can  heighten  its  glory,  are  no  where  less 
known  than  at  Rome.' 

Jean  de  St.  Vit  took  him  every  day  to  walk  within  and  around 
this  great  city.  It  had  a  waste  and  desolate  appearance,  though 
it  contained  a  vast  number  of  inhabitants.  They  took  scarcely 
a  step  without  finding  something  to  excite  their  admiration,  and 
furnish  them  with  a  subject  of  discourse.     At  the  end  of  their 
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Wc  Ik,  they  generally  sat  down  to  rest  themselves  on  the  baths 
of  Dioclesian,  some  vestiges  of  which  are  still  remaining.  Some- 
times they  went  upon  the  roof  of  this  fine  monument,  where 
there  was  a  clear  air,  a  very  extensive  view,  and  no  one  to  inter- 
rupt them. 

Rome  was  at  this  time  in  a  deplorable  situation.  The  Colon- 
nas,  at  war  with  the  Ursins,  could  not  re-establish  the  peace  of 
this  city,  or  restore  its  ancient  lustre.  It  was  continually  a  prey 
to  the  evils  of  war.  Nothing  was  to  be  seen  in  the  streets  but 
ruins;  the  churches  falling  to  pieces  ;  the  altars  spoiled  of  their 
ornaments.  The  priests  were  interrupted  in  the  performance 
of  their  offices.  Strangers  could  not  resort  thither  ;  for  the  high- 
ways were  infested  with  robbers,  to  whom  the  city,  and  even  the 
churches,  served  for  a  retreat.  Nothing  was  heard  of  but  rapes, 
murders,  adulteries,  and  assassinations.  Audaciousness  reign- 
ed; justice  was  dumb;  indulgence  rendered  the  guilty  more  pre- 
sumptuous ;  and  the  nobles,  divided  among  themselves,  only 
agreed  in  oppressing  the  people.  If  Petrarch  was  touched  to 
observe  the  wretched  state  of  Rome,  and  the  decay  of  its  ancient 
monuments,  he  was  repaid  by  viewing  the  amiable  and  distin- 
guished behaviour  of  the  Roman  ladies. 

'  It  is  with  reason,'  says  he,  '  that  they  are  renowned  above 
their  sex ;  for  they  have  the  tenderness  and  modesty  of  women, 
with  the  courage  and  constancy  of  men.'  In  the  two  sisters  of 
cardinal  Colonna,  he  assures  us,  were  united  the  virtues  and  good 
qualities  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  heroines.  As  to  the  men, 
*  They  are,'  says  he,  '  a  good  sort  of  people,  and  aflable  when 
treated  with  civility;  but  they  can  bear  no  raillery  in  one  particu- 
lar ;  I  mean  that  which  respects  the  honour  of  their  wives.  Far 
from  being  as  tractable  as  the  Avignons,  who  suffer  their  wives 
to  be  taken  from  them  without  the  least  murmur,  the  Romans 
have  always  this  sentence  in  their  mouths:  "  Smite  us  where 
you  will,  so  we  may  but  preserve  the  honour  of  our  wives." 

'  The  Romans,'    adds  Petrarch,   '  are  not  greedy  of  gain.    I 
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was  astonished,  in  so  great  a  city,  to  find  so  few  merchants  and 
usurers.'  A  very  diflFerent  representation  of  them  from  one  given 
in  the  twelfth  century.  '  Beware  of  the  Romans,'  says  St.  Ber- 
nard ;  '  they  are  seditious,  jealous  of  their  neighbours,  and  cruel 
towards  strangers.  They  love  nobody,  and  nobody  loves  them.' 
Their  inanners  must  have  undergone  a  great  change  in  the  space 
of  two  centuries,  or  Petrarch  must  have  been  strangely  partial 
to  them.  Hildebert,  archbishop  of  Tours,  speaking  of  them  in 
the  same  century,  says,  *  Rome  would  be  happy  if  it  had  no  lords, 
or  if  its  nobles  were  honest  men.' 

Notwithstanding  all  the  endeavours  of  the  bishop  of  Lombes, 
he  could  not  terminate  the  quarrel  between  the  Ursins  and  his 
family.  This  was  the  principal  object  of  his  long  residence  at 
Rome.  He  was  displeased  that  his  father  had  engaged  in  a  war 
which  might  have  such  fatal  consequences ;  and  he  took  the  li- 
berty one  day  to  speak  with  freedom,  and  some  severity,  on  this 
subject.  Old  Stephen,  who,  notwithstanding  his  great  age,  had 
yet  much  fire  remaining,  was  hurt  by  these  representations.  He 
could  not  forgive  the  bishop,  and  would  not  admit  him  into  his 
presence.  Petrarch  used  the  strongest  solicitations  to  engage 
him  to  renew  his  usual  kindness  to  his  son,  and  at  last  was  so 
happy  as  to  succeed.  • 

In  a  conversation  with  the  venerable  old  man,  soon  after  this 
union,  there  happened  a  singular  prediction,  which  Petrarch 
refers  to  afterwards  in  a  letter  to  Stephen  Colonna. 

'  Call  to  mind,'  says  he,  '  that,  walking  together  one  evening 
in  the  street  which  leads  from  your  palace  to  the  capitol,  we 
stopped ;  and  leaning  on  an  old  marble  monument  fronting  the 
street  that  goes  from  the  hills  to  the  Tiber,  we  conversed  on 
the  state  of  your  family.  I  had  just  obtained  a  favour  from  you, 
which  you  had  refused  to  all  your  relations ;  it  was  to  pardon  the 
freedom  of  a  son  against  whom  you  had  conceived  a  violent 
displeasure.' 

"  My  son  is  your  friend,"  said  you ;  "but  he  has  not  respect- 
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ed  my  age.  You  would  have  me  pardon  and  restore  him  to  my 
love:  I  can  refuse  you  nothing:  I  will  pass  it  entirely  over; 
but  I  take  this  occasion  to  justify  myself.  They  pretend  that, 
contrary  to  what  beseems  my  age,  I  have  engaged  in  a  war 
which  will  descend  to  my  family  after  my  death ;  an  inheritance 
of  hatreds,  quarrels,  and  dangers,  with  which  it  will  be  always 
agitated.  I  take  God  to  witness,  that  it  was  only  with  a  view 
to  peace  I  entered  into  war.  The  weakness  of  age,  a  certain  de- 
gree of  insensibility,  which  is  spread  over  my  soul  and  all  my 
senses,  and,  above  all,  long  experience,  have  given  me  a  love 
of  repose,  and  make  me  sigh  for  tranquillity.  But  I  refuse  no 
difficulties  when  they  are  necessary  ;  and  would  rather  confront 
death  in  battle,  than  drag  out  a  shameful  old  age  in  slavery.  As 
to  what  regards  my  inheritance,  alas  I"  said  you,  looking  ear- 
nestly at  me,  your  eyes  bathed  in  tears,  "  I  would,  and  I  ought, 
to  leave  one  to  my  children;  but  the  fates  have  ordered  it  other- 
wise, by  the  overthrow  of  order,  and  the  reign  of  confusion.  It 
is  myself — it  is  the  decrepid  old  man  before  you,  who  will  be 
the  heir  of  all  his  children."  At  these  words  grief  bound  up 
your  heart,  and  you  could  proceed  no  further. 

'  I  am  not  ignorant,'  says  Petrarch, '  that  God  permits  princes 
sometimes  to  foresee  what  will  happen  to  their  children :  wit- 
ness the  emperor  Vespasian,  and  many  others.  Nevertheless, 
I  gave  little  attention  at  that  time  to  this  prediction ;  but  when 
it  was  verified,  I  recollected  and  mentioned  it  to  my  friends.' 

It  is  not  certain  how  long  Petrarch  continued  at  Rome  ;  pro- 
bably his  stay  was  but  short.  It  appears  from  a  Latin  epistle  of 
his  to  the  bishop  of  Lombes,  that  his  route  was  towards  the 
west,  and  that  he  passed  the  Pyrennean  mountains.  I  doubt  not 
he  went  to  take  possession  of  his  canonry  at  Lombes,  which  the 
pope  had  given  him,  with  the  expectation  of  the  first  vacant  pre- 
bend. He  says,  in  the  same  epistle,  that  he  travelled  along  the 
coast  of  Spain  by  Cadiz,  and  from  thence  to  the  shores  of  the 
British  sea.     The  true  motive  of  these  journies  was,  probably, 
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the  disgust  and  weariness  of  life  which  he  felt  in  the  city  of 
Avignon,  and  that  love  of  liberty  which  would  have  carried  him 
to  the  extremities  of  the  earth. 

'One  of  the  most  disagreeable  things,'  says  he,  '  in  the  course 
of  my  journey,  was,  that,  when  I  went  from  my  own  habitation,  I 
met  with  none  who  spoke  Latin ;  and  when  I  came  home  again, 
I  had  not  my  books,  my  constant  companions,  so  that  I  was 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  my  memory  for  amusement.* 

All  the  journies  of  Petrarch  only  served  to  increase  the  idea 
he  had  always  formed  of  the  superiority  of  Italy  over  France, 
England,  Germany,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  world  In  another 
letter  to  a  friend,  he  explains  himself  more  particularly. 

*  Formerly,'  says  Petrarch,  '  France  possessed  neither  the 
gifts  of  Bacchus,  nor  those  of  Minerva.  It  is  to  Rome  they 
owe  the  wine  and  the  oil  they  gather :  but  the  olive  tree  is  still 
scarce  in  this  kingdom ;  and  they  do  not  cultivate  those  golden 
fruits  which  scatter  so  delightful  a  perfume.  Their  sheep  yield 
not  so  fine  a  wool.  The  stubborn  soil  opens  not  its  bosom  to 
give  out  the  treasures  it  contains  It  sends  not  forth  its  salutary 
waters  which,  running  from  the  mmerals,  nature  has  placed  as 
the  remedy  for  the  greatest  part  of  our  diseases. 

*  In  England  they  drink  nothing  but  beer  and  cider.  The 
beverage  of  Flanders  is  metheglin.  As  wine  cannot  be  trans- 
ported but  at  a  great  price,  few  people  can  afford  to  drink  it. 

'  I  shall  not  speak  of  those  frozen  climates  which  are  watered 
by  the  Danube,  the  Bog,  and  the  Tanais.  They  know  neither 
Bacchus  nor  Minerva,  and  are  little  favoured  by  Ceres.  Nature 
seems  to  have  acted  the  part  of  a  stepmother  to  ail  these  coun- 
tries: she  has  refused  something  to  every  one  of  them.  To 
some  she  has  given  no  forests  :  they  can  only  warm  themselves 
with  turf.  Others  are  full  of  marshes,  which,  exhaling  cor- 
rupted vapours,  the  inhabitants  have  no  water  fit  to  drink.  Some 
there  are,  where  the  land,  covered  with  a  barren  sand,  with 
heath  and  bushes,  produce  nothing  useful :  and  others,  which 
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tigers,  leopards,  lions,  and  serpents,  render  almost  uninhabit- 
able. Italy  is  the  only  country  that  nature  has  treated  like  a 
mother.  She  has  given  to  it  universal  empire,  talents,  arts,  all 
the  advantages  of  genius ;  and,  above  all,  that  lyre  which  caused 
the  Latins  to  triumph  over  the  Greeks.  In  a  word,  it  wants  no- 
thing but  a  lasting  peace.* 

Petrarch  assures  us,  that  exercise  and  absence  had  produced 
a  happy  effect  upon  his  mind,  that  his  soul  became  tranquil,  and 
he  was  no  longer  agitated  with  those  inward  conflicts  which  de- 
stroyed his  health  and  his  peace.  *  The  idea  of  Laura,'  says  he, 
'  less  frequently  presents  itself;  and  when  it  does,  it  has  less 
power.'  Instead  of  passing  whole  nights  in  tears,  he  slept  qui- 
etly ;  he  was  gay ;  every  thing  amused  him.  He  thought  he 
was  cured,  and  smiled  at  the  follies  of  love. 

Petrarch  returned  to  Avignon  in  August  1337.  No  sooner 
did  he  arrive  than  he  saw  Laura ;  no  sooner  had  he  seen  her, 
than  his  wound,  so  newly  closed,  burst  open  again,  and  his  pas- 
sion seized  him  with  more  violence  than  ever. 

<  I  desire  death,'  says  he,  'I  was  even  tempted  to  seek  it  in 
the  violence  of  my  anguish.  As  a  pilot  at  sea  dreads  the  rock 
on  which  he  has  been  cast,  so  did  I  dread  the  meeting  with 
Laura.  She  was  sick ;  but  the  near  approach  of  death  had  not 
diminished  the  lustre  of  her  eyes.  I  trembled  at  her  shadow. 
The  sound  of  her  voice  deprived  me  of  motion.* 

In  this  dreadful  state,  Petrarch  saw  he  had  no  other  resource 
but  flight.  He  determined  to  leave  the  city  of  Avignon,  which 
in  other  respects  also  was  insupportable  to  him.  He  assures  us, 
the  manners  of  its  inhabitants,  and  the  corruption  of  the  court 
of  Rome,  were  the  true  motives  of  his  departure.  Perhaps, 
also,  a  secret  chagrin  that  he  was  not  advanced  to  a  superior 
post,  while  many  worthless  persons  were  raised  to  the  highest 
dignities. 

'  To  obtain  such  advantages,*  says  Petrarch,  '  it  is  necessary 
to  frequent  the  palaces  of  the  great,  to  flatter,  promise,  lie,  dis- 
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semble,  and  deceive;  qualities  to  which  I  was  a  stranger.  I 
have  no  aversion  to  honours,  but  to  the  methods  of  gaining 
them.' 

He  speaks  in  the  same  manner  of  riches.  It  is  probable  also 
that  the  desire  of  fame,  in  the  pursuit  of  letters,  as  well  as  his 
sufferings  from  love,  induced  him  to  leave  Avignon. 

Having  determined  this  matter,  he  could  think  of  no  situation 
so  favourable  to  these  views  as  Vaucluse :  that  delightful  soli- 
tude which  he  went  to  see  when  a  school  boy  at  Carpentras,  and 
which  made  at  that  age  so  lively  an  impression  upon  his  mind. 
Petrarch  tells  us,  he  sometimes  went  there  to  moderate  the  ar- 
dour of  his  mind,  by  a  view  of  the  cool  waters  of  that  marvel- 
lous fountain,  and  the  delightful  shades  of  the  woods  with  which 
it  was  surrounded.  Resolving  to  fix  his  residence  there,  he 
bought  a  little  cottage,  with  a  small  field  adjoining,  and  went 
with  no  other  companions  than  his  books. 

Vaucluse  is  one  of  those  places  in  which  nature  delights  to 
appear  under  a  form  the  most  singular  and  romantic.  Towards 
the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  on  a  plain  beautiful  as  the 
vale  of  Tempe,  you  discover  a  little  valley,  inclosed  by  a  bar- 
rier of  rocks,  in  the  form  of  a  horse  shoe.  The  rocks  are  high, 
bold,  and  grotesque ;  and  the  valley  is  divided  by  a  river,  along 
the  banks  of  which  are  extended  meadows  and  pastures  of  a 
perpetual  verdure.  A  path,  which  is  on  the  left  side  of  the 
river,  leads  in  gentle  windings  to  the  head  of  this  vast  amphi- 
theatre. There,  at  the  foot  of  an  enormous  rock,  and  directly 
in  front,  you  behold  a  prodigious  cavern,  hollowed  by  the  hand 
of  Nature ;  and  in  this  cavern  arises  a  spring  as  celebrated  al- 
most as  that  of  Helicon. 

When  the  waters  of  the  fountain  are  low,  you  may  enter  the 
cavern,  the  gloom  of  which  is  tremendous.  It  is  a  double  cavern. 
The  opening  into  the  exterior  is  an  arch  sixty  feet  high ;  that 
of  the  interior,  thirty.  Near  the  middle  of  the  cavern  you  see 
an  oval  basin,  the  longest  diameter  of  which  is  one  hundred  and 
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eight  feet;  and  into  this  basin,  without  jet  or  bubble,  arises  that 
copious  stream  which  forms  the  river  Sorgia.  There  is  a  com- 
mon report  that  this  fountain  has  never  been  fathomed.  May  not 
this  proceed  from  the  water's  issuing  with  great  impetuosity  at 
the  bottom,  and  thus  forcing  back  the  lead  and  line  ?  How- 
ever this  may  be,  you  see  nothing  but  an  expanse  of  waters, 
smooth  and  tranquil. 

The  surface  of  the  fountain  is  black.  This  appearance  is  pro- 
duced by  the  depth  of  the  spring,  the  colour  of  the  rocks,  and 
the  obscurity  of  the  cavern ;  for,  in  reality,  nothing  can  be  more 
perfectly  clear  and  limpid  than  the  water  of  this  spring.  It 
stains  not  the  rocks  over  which  it  passes,  nor  does  it  produce 
either  weeds  or  mud.  But,  what  is  very  extraordinary,  though 
so  beautiful  to  the  eye,  it  is  harsh  to  the  taste,  crude,  heavy,  and 
difficult  to  digest.  It  is  excellent,  however,  for  tanning  and 
dyeing ;  and  is  said  to  promote  the  growth  of  a  plant  which  fattens 
oxen,  and  hatches  chickens.  Strabo,  and  Pliny  the  naturalist, 
speak  of  this  peculiarity. 

In  the  ordinary  state  of  the  fountain,  the  Avater  falls  away 
through  some  cavities  under  the  I'ocks,  and  afterwards  re- 
turns to  the  day,  and  commences  its  course  as  a  river.  But 
during  the  swell  about  the  spring  equinox,  and  sometimes  also 
after  heavy  rains,  there  is  an  astonishing  accumulation.  The 
waters  roll  on  with  a  lofty  head  to  the  opening  of  the  cavern,  and 
are  precipitated  and  dashed  along  the  rocks  with  the  noise  of 
thunder.  The  tumult,  however,  soon  ceases ;  the  waters  are 
peaceably  received  into  a  deep  and  commodious  channel,  and  form 
a  most  delightful  river,  navigable  to  its  very  source.  This  river 
is,  in  its  progress,  divided  into  various  branches,  waters  many 
parts  of  Provence,  receives  several  other  streams,  re-unites  its 
branches,  and  falls  into  the  Rhone  near  Avignon. 

Petrarch  thus  beautifully  moralises  on  this  uncommon  sub- 
ject: 

'  Seneca  observes,  that  the  sources  of  great  rivers  insfiire  us 
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with  a  kind  of  -veneration  :  And  that  nvhere  a  river  bursts  out  at 
once,  altars  should  be  erected.  And  I  call  Heaven  to  witness/ 
adds  he,  'it  is  my  firm  resolution  to  dedicate  one  to  the  fountain 
of  Vaucluse,  as  soon  as  my  scattered  faculties  are  a  little  collect- 
ed. This  altar  shall  be  raised  in  the  garden  which  hangs  over 
the  fountain.  It  shall  not,  however,  be  dedicated,  like  those  of 
Seneca,  to  the  gods  of  the  rivers,  or  the  nymphs  of  the  fountains, 
but  to  the  virgin  mother  of  that  God  who  has  destroyed  the  altars, 
and  demolished  the  temples,  of  all  other  gods.' 

Such  was  the  language  of  Petrarch  ten  years  after  his  first 
retirement  to  Vaucluse.  But  it  was  not  the  language  of  a  heart 
as  yet  freed  from  the  charms  of  love.  The  history  of  his  mind 
during  this  solitude  is  best  collected  from  his  own  works. 

In  one  of  his  letters,  written  about  this  time,  he  says, 

'  Here  I  make  war  upon  my  senses,  and  treat  them  as  my 
enemies.  My  eyes  which  have  drawn  me  into  a  thousand  dif- 
ficulties, see  no  longer  either  gold  or  precious  stones,  or  ivory 
or  purple ;  they  behold  nothing  save  the  firmament,  the  water, 
and  the  rocks.  The  only  female  who  comes  within  their  sight, 
is  a  swarthy  old  woman,  dry  and  parched  as  the  Lybian  deserts. 
My  ears  are  no  longer  courted  by  those  harmonies  of  instruments 
or  voices  which  have  often  transported  my  soul ;  they  hear  no- 
thing but  the  lowing  of  cattle,  the  bleating  of  sheep,  the  warbling 
of  birds,  and  the  murmurs  of  the  stream. 

'  I  keep  silence  from  morn  to  night.  There  is  no  one  to  con- 
verse with ;  for  people  constantly  employed,  either  in  spreading 
their  nets,  or  taking  care  of  their  vines  and  orchards,  have  no 
knowledge  of  the  intercourses  of  the  world,  or  the  conversations 
of  society.  I  often  content  myself  with  the  brown  bread  of  my 
old  fisherman,  and  even  eat  it  with  pleasure ;  and  when  I  am 
served  with  white,  I  almost  always  return  it. 

*  This  old  fisherman,  who  is  as  hard  as  iron,  earnestly  remon- 
strates against  my  manner  of  life  ;  says  it  is  loo  hardy,  and 
assures  me  I  cannot  long  hold  out.     I  am,  on  the  contrary,  con- 
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vinced,  that  it  is  more  easy  to  accustom  one's  self  to  a  plain  diet, 
than  to  the  luxuries  of  a  feast.  Figs,  raisins,  nuts,  and  almonds, 
these  are  my  delicacies.  I  am  fond  of  the  fish  with  which  this 
river  abounds :  it  is  an  entertainment  to  see  them  caught,  and  I 
sometimes  employ  myself  in  spreading  the  nets.  As  to  my  dress, 
here  is  an  entire  change ;  you  would  take  me  for  a  labourer  or  a 
shepherd. 

'  My  mansion  resembles  that  of  Cato,  or  Fabricius :  my  whole 
household  consists  of  a  dog  and  my  old  fisherman.  His  cottage 
is  contiguous  to  mine.  When  I  want  him,  I  call;  when  I  no 
longer  stand  in  need  of  him,  he  returns  to  his  cottage.  I  have 
made  myself  two  gardens,  which  please  me  marvellously;  1  do 
not  think  they  are  to  be  equalled  in  all  the  world.  And  must  I 
confess  to  you  a  more  than  female  weakness  with  which  1  am 
haunted  ?  I  am  positively  angry  that  there  is  any  thing  so  beau- 
tiful out  of  Italy.     They  are  my  Transalpine  Parnassus. 

*  One  of  these  gardens  is  shady,  formed  for  contemplation,  and 
sacred  to  Apollo.  It  hangs  over  the  source  of  the  river,  and  is 
terminated  by  rocks,  or  places  accessible  only  to  birds. 

'  The  other  is  nearer  my  cottage,  of  an  aspect  less  severe,  and 
devoted  to  Bacchus ;  and,  what  is  extremely  singular,  it  is  in  the 
middle  of  a  rapid  river.  The  approach  to  it  is  over  a  ridge  of 
rocks  which  communicates  with  the  garden  ;  and  there  is  a  natu- 
ral grotto  under  the  rock,  which  gives  it  the  appearance  of  a  rus- 
tic bridge.  Into  this  grotto  the  rays  of  the  sun  never  penetrate. 
I  am  confident  it  much  resembles  the  place  where  Cicero  some- 
times went  to  declaim.     It  invites  to  study. 

'  Hither  I  retreat  during  the  noontide  hours.  My  mornings 
are  engaged  upon  the  hills,  and  my  evenings  either  in  the  mea- 
dows, or  in  the  garden  sacred  to  Apollo.  It  is  small,  but  most 
happily  suited  to  rouse  the  most  sluggish  spirit,  and  elevate  it  to 
the  skies.  Here  would  I  most  willingly  pass  my  days,  was  not 
I  too  near  Avignon,  and  too  far  from  Italy.  For  why  should  I 
oonceal  this  weakness  of  my  soul  ?  I  love  Italy,  and  I  hate  Avig- 
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non.  The  pestilential  influence  of  this  horrid  place  empoisons 
the  pure  air  of  Vaucluse,  and  will  compel  me  to  quit  my  retire- 
ment.' 

To  another  friend  he  writes  this  eloquent  invitation : 
*  Here  is  no  tyrant  to  intimidate,  no  proud  citizen  to  insult, 
no  wicked  tongue  to  calumniate.  Neither  quarrels,  clamours, 
lawsuits,  nor  the  din  of  war.  We  are  strangers  to  avarice,  ambi- 
tion, and  envy  ;  and  have  no  great  lords,  to  whom  court  must  be 
paid.  Every  thing  breathes  joy,  freedom,  and  simplicity.  Our 
lot  is  neither  that  of  poverty  nor  riches;  but  a  sweet,  modest, 
and  sober  rusticity.  The  inhabitants  are  innocent,  tractable,  and 
unacquainted  with  arms.  Our  chief,  good,  affable,  and  a  lover 
of  honest  folks  The  air  healthy,  the  winds  soft,  the  country 
open,  the  springs  pure,  and  the  river  full  of  fish.  We  have  sha- 
dy woods,  cool  grottos,  green  lawns,  enamelled  pastures,  and 
hills  sacred  to  Bacchus  and  Minerva. 

'  As  to  what  respects  the  mere  body,  no  one  takes  less  trouble 
about  it  than  myself.  But  1  can  tell  you,  in  one  word,  that  eve- 
ry thing  that  liveth  upon  the  earth,  or  that  moveth  in  the  waters, 
is  here  as  in  the  terrestrial  paradise,  to  speak  in  the  language  of 
the  divines ;  or  as  in  the  fields  of  Elysium,  to  speak  in  that  of 
the  poets.  A  voluptuary,  who  was  in  search  of  the  greatest 
dednties,  would  be  easily  accommodated  in  this  neighbourhood.* 
In  another  letter  to  a  friend  we  have  a  picture  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent style: 

'  Oft  in  the  midst  of  summer,  Avhen  I  had  ended  my  midnight 
prayers,  and  the  moon  shone  bright,  have  I  been  irresistibly  im- 
pelled to  wander  over  the  fields,  or  ascend  the  hills.  Oft,  at  this 
silent  hour,  have  I  walked  alone  into  the  cavern,  where  no  one, 
even  in  the  day,  and  in  company,  can  enter  without  emotion.  I 
feel  a  kind  of  pleasure  in  doing  this;  but  it  is  a  pleasure  mixed 
with  horror.' 

Petrarch  retired  to  this  delightful  spot  to  cure  himself  of  his 
passion,  and  indulge  his  taste  for  letters;  but  in  vain. 
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'  I  may  hide  myself,'  says  he,  '  among  the  rocks,  and  in  the 
woods;  but  there  are  no  places  so  wild  or  solitary,  whither  the 
torments  of  love  do  not  pursue  me. 

*  Thrice,  in  that  dark  and  lonely  hour  when  nought  but  ghast- 
ly shades  are  seen  or  heard,  Laura  with  steadfast  look  approach- 
ed my  bed,  and  claimed  her  slave.  My  limbs  were  froze  with 
fear:  my  blood  fled  from  my  veins,  and  rushed  upon  my  heart. 
Trembling,  I  rose  ere  morn,  and  left  a  house  where  all  I  saw 
alarmed  me  I  climbed  the  rocks,  I  ran  into  the  woods,  watch- 
ing with  fearful  eyes  this  dreadful  vision.  I  may  not  be  believed, 
but  still  it  followed.  Here  I  perceived  it  starting  from  a  tree- 
there  rising  from  a  fountain — Now  it  descended  from  the  rocks, 
or  floated  on  the  clouds.  Surrounded  thus,  I  stood  transfixed 
with  horror !' 

1338.  Petrarch  passed  near  a  year  in  this  retreat.  The  domes- 
tics who  served  him  at  Avignon  desired  their  dismission,  for  they 
could  not  bear  to  lead  such  recluse  lives. 

He  gives  this  character  of  his  fisherman,  who  was  his  domes- 
tic at  Vaucluse. 

'  He  was.'  says  he,  '  an  aquatic  animal,  brought  up  among  the 
fountains  and  rivers,  and  seeking  his  livelihood  in  the  rocks  ;  but 
a  very  good  man;  merry,  docile,  and  obedient.  To  say  simply 
that  he  was  faithful,  would  be  too  little  ;  for  he  was  fidelity  itself. 
He  understood  agriculture,  and  every  thing  relative  to  a  countr)-^ 
life.  It  was  a  maxim  with  him,  that  whatever  was  sown  the 
eighth  of  the  ides  of  February,  in  the  soil  of  Vaucluse,  could  not 
fail  of  being  fruitful.' 

He  had  a  wife,  of  whom  Petrarch  has  given  this  description  in 
a  letter  to  one  of  his  friends : 

'  Her  face  is  so  withered,  so  scorched  by  the  sun,  that  was 
you  to  see  her,  you  would  think  you  beheld  the  deserts  of  Lybia 
or  Ethiopia.  If  Helen,  Lucretia,  or  Virginia,  had  possessed 
faces  like  hers,  Troy  would  have  existed  still ;  Tarquin  would 
not  have  been  driven  from  his  kingdom ;  nor  Appius  have  died 
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in  prison.  But  though  the  face  of  my  farmer's  wife  is  black, 
nothing  can  be  whiter  than  her  soul.  She  does  not  feel  the  want 
of  beauty ;  and  to  look  on  her  one  would  even  say,  it  became 
her  to  be  ugly.  No  creature  was  ever  so  faithful,  humble,  and 
laborious. 

'  At  the  season  when  the  grasshoppers  can  scarcely  support 
the  heat  of  the  sun,  she  passes  her  life  in  the  fields ;  her  hardy 
skin  defies  even  the  fury  of  the  dog  days.  At  night,  when  she 
returns,  she  works  in  her  house  like  a  young  person  just  risen 
from  sleep.  Never  any  complaints,  never  the  least  murmur; 
nothing  that  shows  the  smallest  variation  of  temper  escapes  her. 
She  lies  on  a  bed  of  leaves.  All  her  food  is  a  black  gritty  bread  ; 
her  drink  a  sharp  wine,  which  tastes  like  vinegar,  and  with  which 
she  mixes  a  great  deal  of  water.  If  any  one  presents  her  with 
more  delicate  food,  she  rejects  it,  because  it  is  not  what  she 
has  been  accustomed  to.' 

Petrarch  had  hired  this  house  from  a  peasant :  it  was  an  un- 
comfortable dwelling,  but  he  rebuilt  it  in  the  most  simple  man- 
ner. His  best  friends  came  seldom  to  see  him ;  and,  when  they 
did,  made  but  a  short  stay.  Others  went  only  from  the  mere 
principle  of  charity,  and  as  we  should  go  to  see  sick  people  or 
prisoners.  Gui  Settimo  himself,  that  companion,  that  faithful 
friend,  who  had  never  left  him  from  his  childhood,  had  not  the 
courage  to  follow  him  into  this  solitude.  He  was  in  the  bustle 
of  the  world,  and,  soliciting  a  place  at  court,  was  called  to  the 
bar.  But  when  he  could  steal  a  few  moments  from  the  hurry  of 
business,  he  went  to  pass  them  in  this  retreat  with  his  friend, 
and  Said  with  him,  '  This  is  a  port  where  I  came  to  shelter  my- 
self from  the  tempests  of  the  world.' 

The  other  friends  of  Petrarch  wrote  to  him  sometimes,  to  ex- 
cuse themselves  for  not  seeing  him  more  frequently. 

'  It  is  not  possible  to  live  as  you  do,'  said  they  to  him.  '  The 
life  you  lead  is  contrary  to  nature.  In  the  winter  you  sit  like  an 
owl  in  the  corner  of  your  chimney.     In  the   summer  you  roam 
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about  the  fields  without  ceasing;  or,  if  by  chance  you  are  found, 
it  is  reposing  yourself  under  the  shade  of  a  tree.' 

'  These  friends  of  mine,'  says  Petrarch,  '  regard  the  pleasures 
of  the  world  as  the  supreme  good;  they  do  not  comprehend 
that  it  is  possible  to  renounce  these  pleasures.  They  are  igno- 
rant of  my  resources.  I  have  friends  whose  society  is  delight- 
ful to  me ;  they  are  persons  of  all  countries,  and  of  all  ages ; 
distinguished  in  war,  in  council,  and  in  letters.  Easy  to  live 
with,  always  at  my  command.  They  come  at  my  call,  and  re- 
turn when  I  desire  them :  they  are  never  out  of  humour,  and 
they  answer  all  my  questions  with  readiness.  Some  present  in 
review  before  me  the  events  of  past  ages ;  others  reveal  to  me 
the  secrets  of  nature :  these  teach  me  how  to  live,  and  those 
how  to  die  :  these  dispel  my  melancholy  by  their  mirth,  and 
amuse  me  by  their  sallies  of  wit :  and  some  there  are  who  pre- 
pare my  soul  to  suffer  every  thing,  to  desire  nothing,  and  to  be- 
come thoroughly  acquainted  with  itself.  In  a  word,  they  open  a 
door  to  all  the  arts  and  sciences.  As  a  reward  for  such  great 
services,  they  require  only  a  corner  of  my  little  house,  where 
they  may  be  safely  sheltered  from  the  depredations  of  their  ene- 
mies. In  fine,  I  carry  them  with  me  into  the  fields,  the  silence 
of  which  suits  them  better  than  the  business  and  tumults  of  cities. 

The  village  of  Vaucluse  is  in  the  diocese  of  Cavaillon,  and 
is  subject  to  it  in  spirituals  and  temporals ;  the  bishop  is  so- 
vereign. Cavaillon  is  a  little  neat  town,  delightfully  situated  at 
the  foot  of  a  mountain  near  Durance,  four  leagues  from  Avig- 
non, and  two  from  the  fountain  of  Vaucluse.  Petrarch  gives 
this  account  of  it : 

*  This  town  is  neither  large,  well  peopled,  nor  well  built.  It 
has  only  name  and  antiquity ;  it  is  spoken  of  as  an  ancient  city, 
in  some  authentic  memoirs  about  fifty  years  before  Christ,  at 
the  time  that  Julius  Cesar  conquered  Britain.  It  was  formerly 
built  on  the  mountain,  and  was  a  Roman  colony,  as  appears  from 
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the  medals  of  Lepidus.  My  friend  Socrates  said,  pleasantly 
enough,  that  it  was  like  the  little  town  which,  according  to  some 
writers,  king  Agbarus  offered  to  Jesus  Christ.  The  bishopric 
resembles  its  possessor;  it  is  equal  to  the  greatest  in  dignity, 
and  enjoys  the  freedom  of  the  least. 

<  Philip  of  Cabassole  has  possessed  it  three  years.  He  was 
of  an  ancient  and  noble  family,  divided  into  two  branches ;  one 
of  them  resided  at  Avignon,  the  other  at  Cavaillon :  he  was  of 
the  second  branch,  and  not  arrived  at  the  age  prescribed  by  the 
canons  when  he  was  made  bishop.  One  of  his  brothers,  called 
John  Elzeor,  was  at  that  time  sent  from  the  king  of  Naples  to 
the  court  of  the  pope.  This  family  have  always  been  attached 
to  the  house  of  Anjou,  which  has  loaded  them  with  benefits. 
Philip  received  his  education  at  Cavaillon,  the  place  of  his  birth: 
he  was  made  canon  before  he  was  twelve  years  old,  thirteen 
years  after  archdeacon,  and  provost  the  year  following.  Three 
years  after  he  had  the  bishopric  vacant  by  the  death  of  Godfridi, 
who  had  been  apothecary,  physician,  and  favourite  of  John  XXII.' 

All  contemporary  authors  speak  of  Philip  of  Cabassole  as  a 
man  of  distinguished  merit.  In  the  government  of  his  diocese, 
he  was  just  and  impartial:  the  popes  employed  him  in  several 
nice  and  important  offices,  in  which  he  conducted  himself  with 
wisdom  and  dexterity.  His  mind  was  well  cultivated,  and  en- 
riched with  a  variety  of  knowledge ;  he  gave  all  those  moments 
to  study  which  were  not  employed  in  public  affairs.  In  the 
library  of  St.  Victor,  at  Paris,  there  are  some  works  of  his  in 
manuscript,  which  have  never  been  printed.  Petrarch  gives 
his  eulogium  in  two  words :  '  He  was,'  says  he,  '  a  great  man, 
with  a  little  bishopric'  His  merit  afterwards  raised  him  to  the 
highest  dignities  in  the  church. 

Petrarch  knew  this  prelate  only  by  sight  when  he  took  the 
resolution  to  fix  at  Vaucluse :  as  soon  as  he  got  there,  he  went 
to  pay  his  duty  to  him  as  his  bishop  and  his  lord.     Philip  of 
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Cabassole  loved  men  of  wit  and  letters :  he  was  acquainted  with 
Petrarch's  high  reputation,  gave  him  the  most  obliging  recep- 
tion, and  expressed  great  joy  to  see  him  fixed  in  his  diocese. 

'He  received  me,'  said  Petrarch,  'as  of  old  St.  Ambrose  re- 
ceived St.  Augustin,  as  a  father  and  a  bishop.  He  afterwards 
vouchsafed  to  admit  me  to  the  strictest  intimacy,  and  came 
sometimes  to  Vaucluse  with  no  other  view  than  to  see  me.* 

The  bishop  of  Cavaillon  had  a  castle  at  Vaucluse,  placed  on 
the  top  of  a  rock,  of  which  there  remain  now  only  the  ruins. 
Its  approach  appears  inaccessible,  and  it  is  difficult  to  compre- 
hend how  it  could  ever  be  inhabited  :  we  shall  see,  hov/ever, 
that  Philip  de  Cabassole  went  there  frequently.  The  people  of 
that  country  show  these  ruins  as  the  remains  of  the  house  of 
Petrarch ;  but  they  are  mistaken,  for  it  was  much  lower,  and 
nearer  the  river  and  the  village.  It  was  not  long  after  this  pre- 
late became  acquainted  with  Petrarch,  that  he  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  lose  one  of  his  brothers,  called  Isnord :  he  was  a  knight 
of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  and  died  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  du- 
ring a  voyage  on  the  Red  Sea.  As  soon  as  our  poet  heard  this 
melancholy  news,  he  went  to  Cavaillon,  to  condole  with  the 
bishop  on  his  loss.  He  found  him  extremely  affected,  but  calm, 
as  became  a  man  of  his  dignity. 

When  Petrarch  returned  to  Vaucluse,  he  wrote  the  bishop  a 
letter,  in  which  he  places  before  him  every  motive  which  could 
soften  his  grief,  and  at  the  same  time  mentions,  with  admiration, 
the  becoming  manner  in  which  he  received  the  compliments 
made  him  on  this  occasion. 

In  the  answer  this  prelate  returned  to  Petrarch,  he  appeared 
most  touched  with  the  manner  of  his  brothers  death,  and  bit- 
terly laments  that,  as  he  lost  his  life  on  the  sea,  his  body  had 
not  received  the  honours  of  burial. 

Petrarch  took  up  the  pen  again,  and  taxed  Philip  with  a 
weakness  more  natural  to  a  woman  than  a  bishop.  He  proves 
that  the  place  of  interment  can  never  have  any  influence  on  our 
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happiness  in  the  other  world ;  and  he  takes  this  occasion    to 
speak  of  ancient  customs  with  respect  to  the  burial  of  the  dead. 

He  asserts,  that  the  custom  of  reducing  the  body  to  ashes, 
was  not  an  ancient  one  among  the  Romans :  that  Lucius  Sylla, 
the  dictator,  was  the  first  of  the  Cornelian  family  who  ordered 
his  body  to  be  burnt  after  his  death,  from  the  fear  they  should 
treat  him  as  he  had  treated  Marius.  His  example  was  followed, 
though  without  the  same  reason,  by  those  who  came  after  him. 
Petrarch  shows,  in  this  letter,  that  there  are  errors  which  pro- 
ceed from  habit;  that  certain  things,  which  give  us  horror,  are 
nothing  to  people  accustomed  to  them ;  and  that  a  man  of  un- 
derstanding should  shake  off  vulgar  prejudices,  and  seek  the 
truth  in  the  nature  of  things  themselves. 

Petrarch,  had  the  happiness  to  find  another  friend  in  the  pro- 
vost of  Cavaillon.  Pons  Samson  obtained  that  dignity  by  the 
promotion  of  Philip  de  Cabassole  to  the  episcopacy.  Petrarch 
knew  him  from  his  childhood,  and  they  had  studied  together. 

'  He  is  justly  called  Samson,'  says  Petrarch;  'for  he  has  as 
much  strength  of  mind  as  that  scourge  of  the  Philistines  had  of 
body.'  The  provost  of  Cavaillon  joined  to  this  a  great  knowledge 
of  letters,  and  a  sweetness  of  manners,  which  rendered  his  so- 
ciety delightful.     The  bishop  loved  him  extremely. 

Petrarch  who  had  not  seen  him  for  some  time,  was  charmed 
to  find  him  so  near,  and  to  renew  his  former  friendship. 

We  learn  that  Petrarch  often  received  visits  in  this  solitude, 
which  he  had  no  reason  to  expect  or  hope  for,  from  persons  of 
rank  and  genius,  who  came  from  Italy,  and  the  remotest  parts 
of  France,  with  no  other  view  than  to  see  and  converse  with 
him.  'Some  there  were,'  says  he,  'who  sent  before  them  mag- 
nificent presents,  persuaded  that  liberality  clears  the  way,  and 
opens  the  doors.'  They  assured  him  they  came  only  to  see 
him ;  and  if  they  did  not  find  him  at  Avignon,  they  set  out  im- 
mediately for  Vaucluse.  He  names  only  Peter  de  Poitiers,  a 
man  respectable  for  his  piety  and  his  knowledge.     He  entered 
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very  young  into  the  order  of  the  Cordeliers ;  and  was  after- 
wards promoted  by  the  popes  John  and  Clement  to  the  priory  of 
Clisson,  and  the  abbey  of  St.  Javin  de  Poitiers.  His  genius,  or 
rather  the  taste  of  the  age  he  lived  in,  led  him  to  view  every 
subject  in  a  moral  light,  which  made  his  works  deficient  in  va- 
riety. 

All  Europe  was  at  this  time  in  motion,  expecting  France  to 
be  invaded  by  the  English.  Edward  III.  at  this  time  king  of 
England  was  a  young  prince  full  of  fire,  valor,  and  ambition, 
and  possessed  all  the  qualities  that  form  a  hero  and  a  conqueror. 
He  disputed  the  crown  with  Philip  of  Valois,  under  pretext  that, 
being  nephew  of  the  deceased  king,  by  Isabella,  his  mother,  he 
was  a  degree  nearer  than  Philip,  who  was  only  his  cousin-ger- 
man.  Philip  opposed  the  Salic  law,  which  excluded  females 
from  the  succession.  The  English  lawyers  of  this  time,  who 
acknowledged  this  law  in  France,  maintained  they  had  excluded 
females,  because  of  their  weak  capacities,  from  wearing,  though 
they  might  transmit,  the  crown.  But  in  the  assembly  of  the  no- 
bles it  was  universally  decided,  that  women  could  not  give  a 
right  of  which  they  were  not  in  possession. 

This  decision  appeared  unjust  to  Edward,  and  confirmed  his 
enmity  to  France.  It  began  by  little  animosities.  Edward  re- 
ceived Robert  of  Artois  with  open  arms,  who  had  been  banished 
from  France  for  a  falsehood  he  was  guilty  of  in  a  pi-ocess  at  law  ; 
and  Philip  returned  the  compliment,  by  receiving  David  de 
Bruce,  king  of  Scotland,  dethroned  by  Edward  Baliol,  whom 
the  king  of  England  supported. 

The  emperor  Lewis  of  Bavaria  took  the  side  of  the  English, 
and  declared  war  against  France.  He  summoned  Humbert,  the 
dauphin  of  Vienna,  who  held  his  titles  from  the  emperor,  to 
aid  him  in  this  war.  Philip,  on  his  pai't,  invited  Humbert,  as 
a  vassal  of  the  crown  to  which  his  father  had  rendered  homage, 
to  come  and  join  him  at  Amiens.  Humbert,  who  was  by  no 
means  of  a  warlike  disposition,   found  himself  very  critically 
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situated ;  and  he  thought  he  might  come  off  by  standing  neuter. 
Petrarch  knew  the  Dauphin  well ;  he  had  seen  him  often  at  car- 
dinal Colonna's,  when  this  prince  was  at  Avignon.  He  had  ex- 
pressed a  friendship  for  Petrarch,  who  was  concerned  to  see 
him  act  a  part  contrary  to  his  honour;  and  he  undertook  to 
write  to  him,  to  draw  him  out  of  this  lethargy,  and  to  show  him 
the  fatal  consequences  which  must  ensue  from  it.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  cardinal  (.'olonna,  who  loved  Humbert,  and  was  inter- 
ested in  his  glory,  engaged  Petrarch  to  write  this  letter,  as  fol- 
lows : 

*  My  attachment  to  you  forces  me  to  break  silence,  and  to 
write  you  a  letter,  which,  if  it  is  read  with  the  same  disposition 
in  which  it  was  written,  may  contribute  to  your  glory,  and  ought 
to  increase  your  kindness  towards  me.  If  the  name  of  friend, 
with  which  you  have  honoured  me,  is  not  an  empty  title,  I  think 
it  is  my  duty  to  rouse  you  from  sleep,  and  to  set  before  you  the 
great  perils  with  which  you  are  threatened. 

'  You  perceive  what  a  war  is  kindling  between  the  kings  of 
France  and  England ;  your  ancestors  have  beheld  nothing  like 
it.  All  the  princes  and  the  nations  of  Europe  are  set  in  motion. 
Never  has  a  wider  field  of  glory  been  opened  for  the  bravery  of 
warriors.  Already  have  those  people  taken  up  arms  who  inha- 
bit the  country  between  the  Alps  and  the  ocean.  You  alone 
live  in  peace  in  the  midst  of  that  whirlwind  which  encircles  all. 

'  Listen  to  Virgil,  who  asks,  can  you  sleep  in  the  situation 
you  are  in  ?  Do  you  not  see  the  dangers  that  threaten  you  ? 
Shame  alone  should  have  drawn  you  out  of  your  lethargy. 
While  all  the  warriors  in  Europe  are  armed,  and  exposed  to 
the  heat  of  the  dog-days,  can  you  remain  buried  in  the  bosom 
of  luxury  and  ease  ?  You  are  young,  noble,  robust  and  powerful. 
You  appeared,  formerly,  eager  after  glory ;  what  restrains  this 
desire  at  present?  You  love  sloth;  you  fly  from  labour;  but 
learn  from  Sallust,  that  luxury  and  idleness  suit  none  but  women, 
and  that  labour  is  the  lot  of  men.     You  fear  deatli  :  but  what  is 
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death  ? — A  sort  of  sleep.  What  difference  is  there  between  the 
day  in  which  we  begin,  and  that  in  which  we  end,  our  lives  ? 
The  first  introduces  us  to  pain  and  trouble ;  the  last  delivers  us 
from  both.  Hence  the  custom  drawn  from  the  maxims  of  sound 
philosophy,  to  weep  at  the  birth,  and  rejoice  at  the  death,  of 
their  friends. 

'  But  even  supposing  death  to  be  an  evil,  do  you  believe  you 
can  shelter  yourself  from  it  by  a  soft  and  effeminate  life?  Are 
you  ignorant  of  that  proverb  which  says,  "  The  palate  kills  more 
than  the  sword?"  Death  seeks  us,  and  finds  us  every  where. 
Would  you  then  be  so  much  attached  to  life,  as  to  wish  to  pro- 
long it  at  the  expense  of  your  honour  ?  Many,  had  they  died 
sooner,  would  have  preserved  the  names  they  afterwards  lost ; 
witness  Tarquin,  Claudius,  and  Pompey.  Shall  the  fear  of 
death  then  prevent  you  going  where  your  duty  calls  ?  Or  can 
you  think  yourself  in  safety  at  home  ? 

'  Open  your  eyes,  and  you  will  see  an  enormous  mass,  moved 
by  the  efforts  of  a  thousand  nations,  ready  to  fall  wherever  for- 
tune shall  decree.  Your  enemies  surround  the  king ;  you  know 
he  is  not  prejudiced  in  your  favour.  If  he  should  prove  con- 
queror, do  you  think  he  will  take  your  indolence  in  good  part  ? 
If  he  is  vanquished,  do  you  hope  to  rest  secure  from  those  dan- 
gers victory  draws  after  it  ?  Do  not  you  fear  being  overwhelmed 
in  the  common  ruin  ?  They  will  say  you  remained  neuter  from 
fear,  and  not  from  good  will.  They  will  oblige  you  to  be  a 
spectator  of  the  combat,  however  it  may  be  decided.  Call  to 
mind  what  happened  to  Metius,  the  Alban  chief,  who  retiring 
to  an  eminence  with  the  design  of  declaring  himself  for  the 
victor,  was  dragged  to  pieces  between  four  horses  by  the  order 
of  Tuilus  Hostilius.  Take  my  advice,  awake  from  your  drow- 
siness, and,  before  it  is  Loo  late,  perform  your  duty.  To  remain 
inactive,  when  all  the  world  is  in  motion,  resembles  death  ratlier 
than  Sleep.' 

This  letter  had  no  effect  upon  the  dauphin.     He  passed  the 
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winter  at  Avignon,  and  went  not  to  Paris  till  July  following, 
where  some  business  called  him. 

Petrarch  speaks  of  a  little  journey  that  he  took  about  this 
time  with  a  man  whose  rank  was  superior  to  his  judgment ;  and 
in  a  letter,  wrote  thirty  years  after  to  Philip  of  Cabassole,  he 
gives  this  account  of  it : 

'  This  great  person,  whose  society  was  displeasing  to  me,  in- 
vited me  to  go  with  him  to  St.  Beaume,  I  constantly  opposed 
his  entreaties ;  but  cardinal  Colonna,  to  whom  I  could  refuse  no- 
thing, joined  in  them.  I  was  obliged  to  comply,  and  suffered 
myself  to  be  dragged  thither.  We  passed  three  days  and  three 
nights  in  that  sacred  and  horrible  cavern.  Weary  of  the  society 
I  came  with  against  my  will,  I  wandered  frequently  into  the 
neighbouring  forests.  I  had  sometimes  recourse  to  my  usual 
method  of  dispelling  the  vexation  one  feels  in  disagreeable  soci- 
ety. IVIy  imagination  brought  to  my  view  my  absent  friends,  and 
I  conversed  with  them  in  my  thoughts  as  if  present.  I  had  not 
long  had  the  happiness  of  knowing  you  ;  but  you  came  to  my  aid 
on  this  occasion.  I  thought  I  saw  you  seated  near  and  conver- 
sing with  me  in  my  grotto.' 

Gerard,  the  brother  of  Petrarch,  who  was  with  him  in  this 
journey,  took  this  opportunity  to  visit  the  monastery  of  the  Car- 
thusians, which  is  only  two  leagues  from  St.  Beaume,  and  con- 
firmed himself  in  the  project  he  had  already  conceived  of  becom- 
ing a  Carthusian. 

Italy  was  still  in  commotion,  and  all  the  rest  of  Europe.  The 
bishop  of  Verona  was  murdered  in  a  fray,  and  Azon  de  Corege, 
and  William  de  Pastrengo,  were  sent  to  Avignon  to  represent 
this  affair  to  the  pope.  Petrarch,  who  was  then  at  Vaucluse,  no 
sooner  heard  of  their  arrival,  than  he  flew  to  Avignon,  eager  to 
see  his  dear  friends.  But  hardly  had  he  set  foot  in  that  city, 
when  he  felt  his  wound  open  again.  Convinced  that  he  had  no 
resource  but  in  flight,  and  that  he  had  not  a  moment  to  lose,  he 
returned  that  very  night  to  his  retreat,  without  seeing  those  dear 
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friends  whom  he  sought  with  so  much  ardour.  After  Petrarch 
was  settled  at  Vaucluse,  whenever  he  made  a  journey  to  Avig- 
non he  lodged  in  a  little  house  belonging  to  Lelius,  who  was  at 
Rome  with  the  bishop  of  Lonibcs.  As  soon  as  William  de  Pas- 
trengo  heard  that  Petrarch  was  come  to  see  him,  he  went  im- 
mediately to  this  house ;  but  finding  no  one  there,  he  left  the 
following  billet : 

*  Where  are  you  my  dear  Petrarch  ?  I  knocked  at  the  door  of 
my  friend  Lelius ;  I  called ;  no  one  made  answer.  Come  out  of 
your  den,  I  beseech  you,  and  show  yourself  to  a  friend  who  longs 
to  behold  you.' 

'  Petrarch  returned  this  answer: 

<  You  were  astonished  not  to  find  me  at  Avignon,  where  I 
formerly  was  so  happy  to  see  you.  But  you  ought  to  be  still 
more  surprised  that,  having  quitted  the  country  at  the  season 
when  it  is  most  agreeable  to  me,  I  should  return  again  in  so  much 
haste  without  having  embraced  you.  Listen  to  my  reasons  for  a 
conduct  so  very  singular.  The  sun  is  going  to  set,  and  your 
courier  hastens  me.  I  have  not  time  to  inform  you  of  my  suffer- 
ings in  the  city  you  are  in  :  perceiving  that  the  only  means  of 
recovering  my  health  was  to  leave  it,  I  took  this  step,  notwith- 
standing the  efforts  of  all  my  friends  to  detain  me.  Alas !  their 
friendship  serves  only  to  my  destruction.  I  came  into  this  soli- 
tude, to  seek  a  shelter  from  the  tempest  ;  and  to  live  a  little  for 
myself,  before  I  was  called  to  die.  I  was  near  the  mark  I  aimed 
at ;  I  felt,  with  extreme  joy,  my  mind  was  more  at  ease ;  the  life 
which  I  led  seemed  to  me  to  approach  to  that  of  the  blessed  in 
heaven.  But  behold  the  force  of  habit  and  of  passion  ;  I  return 
often,  though  led  by  no  business,  into  that  odious  city.  I  cast  my- 
self into  the  nets  in  which  I  was  before  ensnared.  I  know  not 
what  wind  drives  me  from  the  port  into  that  stormy  sea  where  I 
have  been  so  often  shipwrecked.  I  am  no  sooner  there  than  I 
feel  I  am  in  a  vessel  tossed  on  every  side.  I  see  the  firmament 
on  fire,  the  sea  rage,  and  rocks  ready  to  dash  me  into  pieces. 
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Death  presents  itself  to  my  eyes;  and,  what  is  worse  than  death, 
I  am  weaiy  of  my  present  life,  and  dread  that  which  is  to  come. 

'  This  is  all  the  apology  I  can  make  at  presest  for  not  having 
had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you.  The  cares  which  consume  my 
heart,  seized  upon  me  as  soon  as  I  set  foot  in  Avignon.  They 
threatened  me  as  a  rebellious  slave  who  had  broken  his  fetters. 
To  avoid  the  new  ones  they  were  preparing,  I  fled  with  preci- 
pitation. I  departed  at  night,  not  daring  to  attempt  it  by  day. 
Touched  with  my  condition,  you  will  pardon  me  for  not  seeing 
you.  You  will  plead  my  cause  in  the  world,  where  they  consider 
it  as  madness,  my  quitting  the  town  to  live  in  solitude.' 

William  de  Pastrengo  made  this  answer : 

'  Your  precipitate  flight,  my  dear  Petrarch,  displeased  me  ex- 
tremely ;  with  grief  I  found  myself  deprived  of  your  conversa- 
tion. Is  it  easy  to  bear  the  absence  of  a  friend  whose  presence 
is  so  delightful  ?  Your  letter  came  very  seasonably  to  dissipate 
my  chagrins,  and  refresh  my  mind  after  the  fatigues  of  business. 
I  learn,  with  pleasure,  that  you  have  forced  open  the  door  of  your 
prison,  and  burst  the  chains  that  bound  you  :  that,  after  having 
weathered  the  violent  storm,  you  are  at  last  arrived  at  the  port 
you  aimed  at,  and  lead  in  it  a  life  of  reflection  and  tranquillity. 

'  I  see  from  hence  all  you  do  at  Vaucluse  in  the  course  of  the 
day.  At  sunrise,  awakened  by  the  concert  of  the  woods,  and  the 
murmurs  of  your  fountains,  you  climb  up  the  dewy  hills,  from 
whence  you  see  under  you  beautiful  and  well  cultivated  fields, 
and  perhaps  the  sea  covered  over  with  sails.  You  have  always 
your  table-book  with  you,  to  which  you  commit  every  moment 
some  new  production  of  your  mind.  When  the  sun  shines  on 
the  horizon,  you  go  into  your  little  house,  to  a  repast  simple  as 
those  of  Curius  and  Fabricius.  This  is  soon  followed  by  a  short 
sleep ;  after  which,  to  avoid  the  heat,  you  enter  into  the  valley, 
where,  when  the  sun  begins  to  decline,  the  shadows  of  the  moun- 
tains  lengthen  towards  the  east.  I  think  I  sec  that  marvellous 
fountain  which  seems  to  spring  out  of  the  rock,   from  whence. 
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gushing  forth  in  shining  waves,  it  flows  in  a  beautiful  river  which 
waters  the  valley. 

'  I  discover  that  tremendous  cavern  which  you  enter  when  the 
water  is  low,  and  breathe  a  cool  air  in  the  burning  heats  of  sum- 
mer; that  grotto  suspended  on  waters  more  transparent  than 
glass ;  and  1  behold  you  seated  in  the  shade,  feasting  your  eyes 
on  those  delightful  prospects.  From  hence  viewing  the  things 
of  the  world  as  a  shadow  that  is  passing  away,  you  renounce  them, 
to  employ  your  time  in  such  productions  as  the  nymphs  and  the 
muses  applaud.  When  you  leave  these  contemplations,  your 
hands  are  empty,  but  your  tables  are  full.  But  think  not  to  pos- 
sess alone  the  treasures  of  your  mind.  Mine  is  never  absent, 
but  partakes  with  you  an  enjoyment  as  useful  as  it  is  agreeable. 

'  Adieu,  my  dear  Petrarch.     Forget  not  your  other  self.* 

1339.  William  de  Pastrengo  remained  a  year  at  Avignon,  oc- 
cupied with  the  negociation  he  was  charged  with,  and  in  which 
he  succeeded. 

He  went  to  Vaucluse  whenever  he  could  steal  a  few  hours 
from  his  business,  and  assisted  Pettareh  in  the  cultivation  of  his 
garden. 

Petrarch,  after  this,  made  several  journies  to  Avignon.  He 
sometimes  fancied  himself  cured  :  but,  like  Virgil's  hind,  he 
always  carried  about  with  him  the  fatal  arrow. 

'  I  am  weary,'  says  he,  '  of  my  tears,  which  I  shed  day  and 
night,  and  of  feeling  that  I  am  the  wretched  object  of  my  own 
aversion.  At  my  sephulchre  I  would  not  have  your  name  en- 
graved upon  my  tomb ;  a  testimony  to  futui'e  ages,  that  by  the 
darts  of  Laura  I  was  bereft  of  life.  Accept  rather  thii>  tender 
and  faithful  heart ;  treat  it  with  more  kindness ;  dry  up  my  tears, 
and  speak  peace  to  my  soul  1' 

Petrarch  was  in  the  unhappy  state  peculiar  to  a  love  tender 
like  his,  when  directed  to  an  improper  object,  and  whose  society 
he  could  therefore  obtain  very  rarely,  and  for  short  intervals 
only :  be  knew  not  how  to  think,  or  how  to  act ;  he  was  irresolute 
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and  miserable :  when  he  found  himself  more  at  liberty,  he  wish- 
ed for  his  chains ;  when  oppressed  by  their  weight,  he  sighed  for 
liberty.  This,  it  must  be  owned,  is  a  melancholy  situation  of 
the  human  mind,  and  the  dreadful  consequence  of  a  misplaced 
affection  ;  and,  whatever  palliations  may  be  drawn  in  excuse  for 
Petrarch,  who  lived  in  a  dark  age,  under  the  clouds  of  supersti- 
tion, which  at  that  time  covered  the  world,  no  apology  can  be 
made  with  justice  at  present  for  those  whose  chai'acters  resem- 
ble his  in  this  unhappy  point  of  view,  since  the  light  both  of  sa- 
cred and  moral  truth,  now  clearly  conveyed  to  all,  rejects  all  so- 
phistry in  respect  to  the  internal  disposition,  as  well  as  the 
outward  conduct ;  and  condemns  as  certainly  the  inward  encou- 
ragement of  the  passion,  as  the  outward  commission  of  the 
crime. 

Even  Petrarch  himself  seems  to  have  felt  this  truth,  and  cen- 
sured his  own  conduct  on  these  principles,  as  well  as  bitterly 
lamented  the  sufferings  it  caused  him,  in  the  dialogue  he  draws 
between  himself  and  St.  Augustin.  The  following  sentiments, 
drawn  from  some  sonnets  he  wrote  about  this  time,  addressed  to 
the  eyes  of  Lctura,  do  also  fully  prove  these  sufferings,  and  are 
too  descriptive  of  Laura  to  be  omitted. 

*  Bright  eyes !  where  love  has  established  his  empire  1  it  is  to 
you  I  address  myself.  My  muse  is  cold  and  languid,  but  the 
subject  I  am  upon  will  cherish  and  inspire  it.  To  those  who 
sing  your  praise  you  give  the  wings  of  love,  which  elevates  them 
far  above  all  that  is  gross  and  terrestrial.  Borne  upon  these 
wings,  I  dare  express  the  feelings  which  have  long  been  con- 
cealed in  my  heart. 

'  Ye  faithful  witnesses  of  the  life  I  lead  ;  ye  fields  and  flowers, 
ye  mountains,  woods,  and  valleys,  which  surround  me  ;  how  often 
have  ye  heard  me  call  death  to  my  succor !  for  she  who  wounds 
is  not  touched  with  my  distress. 

'Bright  eyes!  serene  beyond  expression!  I  complain  not  of 
you,  though  transfixed  by  your  darts,  from  which  I  cannot  fly  : 
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behold  the  paleness  of  my  visage,  and  then  judge  the  condition 
to  which  you  have  reduced  me  ! 

'  But  grief  makes  me  wander ;  rather  would  I  die  in  their 
presence,  than  live  deprived  of  their  influence- 

*  Yes,  charming  Laura!  I  discover  in  your  eyes  a  light  which 
points  out  the  path,  and  guides  me  in  the  road  to  heaven.  By  a 
long  and  delightful  study,  I  read  in  them  all  that  passes  in  your 
soul.  It  is  this  view  excites  me  to  virtue,  raises  me  above  the 
joys  of  sense,  and  leads  me  to  true  glory  :  it  spreads  over  my 
heart  that  inexpressible  repose  which  fills  it  with  delight,  and 
renders  it  insensible  to  every  other  object  In  this  state  of  enjoy- 
ment, my  thoughts,  my  words,  and  my  actions,  bear  the  stamp 
of  immortality ! 

'  The  happiest  lovers,  the  brightest  minions  of  fortune,  have 
never  felt  my  joy,  when  indulged  with  those  tender  regards 
bestowed  by  love  and  Laura.  I  see  it  with  grief;  nature  has  not 
formed  me  worthy  of  these  heavenly  regards  ;  but  it  is  my  ambi- 
tion to  become  so.  If  I  can  pui  ify  my  heart,  if  I  can  detach  it 
from  every  inferior  impulse,  perhaps  a  gooa  name  will  compen- 
sate for  my  want  of  endowments.  This  is  certain,  that  I  shall 
never  find  consolation,  but  in  those  transporting  emotions  which 
are  the  most  exquisite  gratifications  to  a  chaste  and  tender  heart. 

'  In  past  ages,  men,  filled  vrith  a  noble  emulation,  traversed 
the  seas  and  the  mountains,  to  seek,  from  a  distant  soil,  things 
that  were  rare  and  excellent.  As  for  me,  I  need  not  travel  far, 
for  I  find  every  good  thing  in  the  eyes  I  adore. 

*  As  a  pilot,  who,  in  the  obscurity  of  the  night,  tossed  by  the 
tempest,  raises  his  eyes  towards  the  heavens  to  direct  him  in  his 
course,  so  I,  in  the  storms  of  my  passions,  turn  towards  my 
bright  and  poiar  stars  These  are  my  directors  ;  they  are  my 
guides  in  every  step  that  I  take.  O  Laura !  I  am  nothing  with- 
out you.  If,  cultivated  by  your  kind  hand,  I  should  produce  any 
fruit,  the  glory,  the  felicity,  will  be  yours.' 

We  will  now  return  to  the  affairs  of  Italy. 
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Benedict  XII.  drew  to  Avignon  the  best  artists,  to  assist  in 
raising  that  enormous  edifice  which  he  had  planned  for  himself 
and  his  successors. 

Painting  began  at  this  time  to  revive.  Giotto,  the  pupil  of 
Cimabue,  who  raised  this  art  from  its  ashes,  died  in  1336.  He 
left  a  pupil,  who  followed  his  style  of  painting,  and  who  had 
worked  with  him  in  Rome,  at  that  famous  Mosaic  picture  repre- 
senting the  bark  of  St.  Peter  tossed  by  the  tempest.  This  pupil 
of  Giotto  was  called  Simon  Martini,  and  sometimes  Simon  de 
Sienna,  because  he  was  born  in  that  city.  He  attached  himself 
to  his  master,  and  followed  him  to  Rome,  where  he  executed 
some  pictures  that  established  his  reputation.  He  worked  after- 
wards with  success  in  Tuscany,  always  in  the  manner  of  Giotto. 
After  his  death,  Benedict  invited  him  in  a  very  pressing  man- 
ner, says  Visari,  to  Avignon.  He  intended  to  have  the  his- 
tory of  the  martyrs  painted  by  him,  for  the  ornament  of  his 
palace. 

Simon  was  not  famous  for  design,  as  is  evident  from  some 
pictures  of  his  at  Pisa,  the  subjects  of  which  are  taken  from  the 
life  of  St.  Renier  ;  but  he  had  invention,  and  succeeded  admi- 
rably in  portraits.  When  he  came  to  Avignon,  his  behaviour 
gained  him  the  love  and  esteem  of  all  the  prelates,  and  he  soon 
became  acquainted  with  Petrarch.  He  loved  his  countrymen, 
and,  above  all,  men  of  genius ;  and  he  attached  himself  very  sin- 
cerely to  the  Siennese  poet:  a  certain  affinity  which  subsists 
between  poetry  and  painting,  contributed  to  strengthen  the  band 
of  their  union.  Simon  held  the  same  rank  among  the  painters  as 
Petrarch  among  the  poets. 

Petrarch  desired  his  friend  to  draw  a  small  picture  of  Laura, 
so  small  as  to  be  portable.  Simon,  who  was  delighted  to  exer- 
cise his  talents  on  so  celebrated  a  beauty,  gave  Petrarch  this 
mark  of  his  friendship  with  the  greatest  readiness.  There  is  yet 
at  Avignon,  in  the  house  of  Sade,  an  old  picture  of  Laura,  which 
was  probably  a  copy  of  this  given  to  Petrarch.    Laura  appears  in 
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it  dressed  in  red,  holding  a  flower  in  her  hand,  with  a  sweet  and 
modest  countenance,  rather  inclining  to  tenderness. 

Petrarch  complimented  Simon  on  this  occasion  in  one  of  his 
poems.  '  What  a  happiness,*  says  Visari,  (who  was  himself  an 
eminent  painter  in  the  sixteenth  century,)  '  for  a  painter  to  be 
united  with  a  great  poet !  He  shall  draw  a  little  picture,  which 
can  only  last  a  certain  number  of  years,  because  painting  is  sub- 
ject to  all  sorts  of  accidents,  and  for  his  reward  he  shall  be  im- 
mortalized by  verses  which  are  beyond  the  reach  of  time !' 

Whether  the  imagination  of  Simon  was  so  filled  with  Laura, 
that  it  was  ever  present  when  he  proposed  to  paint  a  beautiful 
woman,  or  whether  he  meant  by  this  to  oblige  and  express  his 
acknowledgments  to  Petrarch,  it  is  certain  he  drew  her  figure 
on  many  occasions  in  which  she  had  no  concern. 

On  a  painting  in  fresco  she  is  dressed  in  green  at  the  feet  of 
St.  George  on  horseback,  who  delivers  her  from  the  dragon. 
This  piece  is  under  the  portico  of  Notre-Dame  de  Dons,  and 
is  much  damaged  by  the  injuries  of  the  weather.  Laura  is 
placed  in  another  of  his  pictures  in  the  church  of  St.  Marie  No- 
vella at  Florence.  Among  the  females  who  represent  the  plea- 
sures of  the  world,  we  see  Laura  dressed  in  green,  with  a  little 
flame  rising  out  of  her  breast,  her  gown  strewed  over  with 
flowers.  In  another  picture  in  the  same  church,  Petrarch  is 
drawn  standing  by  a  knight  of  Rhodes.  At  Sienna  also  they 
show  a  picture  of  the  Virgin  drawn  by  Simon,  which  is  a  por- 
trait of  Laura ;  she  is  there  dressed  in  green,  with  her  eyes 
fixed  on  the  ground,  which  was  her  common  attitude.  All 
these  pictures  of  Laura  were  not  thought  sufficient  by  Simon 
to  express  his  love  for  Petrarch.  There  was  a  manuscript  of 
Virgil  upon  vellum,  with  the  commentaries  of  Servius,  which 
he  greatly  prized.  Simon  painted  on  the  first  leaf  of  this  manu- 
script very  elegant  figures,  which  represented  all  the  subjects 
of  the  Eneid.  This  is  to  be  seen  at  Milan,  in  the  Ambrosian 
library. 
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1340.  The  first  years  of  Petrarch's  residence  at  Vaucluse 
were  employed  in  a  deep  study  of  the  Roman  history,  and  he 
undertook  to  write  it  from  Romulus  to  Titus:  an  immense 
work,  in  an  age  when  manuscripts  were  rare,  and  the  subject 
still  buried  in  obscurity.  His  imagination  was  warmed  with  the 
fine  passages  in  the  life  of  Scipio  Africanus.  By  a  sort  of  in- 
stinct, he  had  from  childhood  given  Scipio  the  preference  to  the 
heroes  of  ancient,  as  Stephen  Colonna  to  all  those  of  modern, 
Rome.  He  wished  to  write  an  epic  poem  on  this  subject.  At 
that  time  this  was  the  utmost  effort  of  the  human  mind,  and  the 
most  probable  means  of  gaining  him  the  laurel  crown,  for  which 
honour  he  had  long  sighed.  He  was  not  discouraged  by  diffi- 
culties. He  set  about  and  prosecuted  this  work  with  so  much 
ardour,  that  in  the  space  of  a  year  the  poem  was  far  advanced. 
He  gave  it  the  name  of  Africa,  because  it  recited  the  victories 
of  Scipio  over  the  Carthaginians  in  the  second  Punic  war.  If 
Petrarch  had  known  the  poem  of  Silius  Italicus  on  this  subject, 
he  would  hardly  have  undertaken  it ;  but  that  being  concealed 
in  a  moiiastery,  was  not  found  till  1415:  that  of  Ennius  he  was 
acquainted  with.  '  Ennius,'  says  he,  '  has  sung  fully  of  Scipio ; 
but,  in  the  opinion  of  Valerius  Maximus,  his  style  is  harsh  and 
vulgar.  There  is  no  elegant  poem,  which  has  for  its  subject 
the  glorious  actions  of  that  conqueror  of  Hannibal.  I  am  re- 
solved to  celebrate  his  victories  in  the  best  manner  I  am  able.' 

The  bishop  of  Cavaillon,  fearing  that  his  close  application  to 
this  work  would  destroy  his  health,  which  appeared  to  him  al- 
ready injured,  came  one  day,  and  asked  him  for  the  key  of  his 
library.  Petrarch,  not  aware  of  his  intention,  gave  it  him  im- 
mediately. The  bishop,  after  having  locked  up  his  books  and 
his  papers,  said  to  him,  '  I  command  you  to  remain  ten  days 
without  reading  or  writing.  Petrarch  obeyed,  but  it  was  with 
extreme  reluctance.  The  first  day  that  he  passed  after  this  in- 
terdiction appeared  to  him  longer  than  a  year;  the  second  he 
had  a  violent  head  ache  from  morning  to  night ;  and  on  the  third 
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he  felt  some  symptoms  of  a  fever.  The  bishop,  touched  with 
his  condition,  restored  to  him,  in  the  same  moment,  his  key 
and  his  health. 

Notwithstanding  his  enthusiasm  for  Scipio,  Petrarch  was  not 
so  absorbed  but  that  he  found  time  for  other  studies.  He  had 
long  desired  to  learn  the  Greek  language,  that  he  might  read 
Homer  and  Pluto,  of  whose  works  there  were  at  that  time  no 
tolerable  translations. 

'  The  name  of  Homer,'  says  he,  '  is  hardly  known  to  those  bar- 
barians from  whom  we  are  only  separated  by  the  Alps.  Would 
to  God  we  were  divided  from  them  by  the  ocean  itself!  The 
book  which  passes  under  the  namie  of  Homer,  is  only  an  abridg- 
ment of  the  Iliad,  done  by  a  schoolboy,  whose  name  is  un- 
known.' 

The  Greek  language  was  never  totally  lost  in  Italy;  but  at 
the  time  I  am  speaking  of,  there  were  hardly  six  persons  who 
were  acquainted  with  the  rudiments  of  it ;  and  though  Dante, 
in  his  famous  poem,  cites  several  Greek  authors,  Manneti  and 
Philelphe  assure  that  he  was  ignorant  of  that  language. 

Petrarch  was  so  happy  this  year  as  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
learning  it  at  Avignon ;  and  this  engaged  him  to  make  a  longer 
stay  in  this  city  than  he  had  ever  done  since  his  establishment 
at  Vaucluse.  Barnard  Borlaam,  a  Greek  by  descent,  but  born 
at  Calabria,  a  monk  of  St.  Basil,  and  abbe  of  St.  Sauviur  at 
Constantinople,  came  to  Avignon  on  an  embassy  from  Androni- 
cus,  the  young  Greek  emperor,  to  the  pope,  to  procure  a  coun- 
cil for  the  re-union  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  churches,  which 
had  separated  in  the  ninth  century  The  pretext  for  this  schism 
was,  that  the  Greeks  believed  the  Holy  Ghost  proceeded  imme- 
diately from  the  Father ;  the  Latins,  from  the  Father  and  the 
Son ;  and  some  dispute  about  the  consecration  of  the  holy 
bread.  Borlaam  brought  letters  of  recommendation  from 
Philip,  king  of  France,  and  Robert,  King  of  Naples,  to  fa- 
cilitate the  success  of  the  negotiation. 
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Boccace  thus  describes  this  Greek  envoy,  whom  he  knew  at 
Naples : 

'  Borlaam  was  a  little  man,  with  great  knowledge  and  under- 
standing. Greece  has  not,  for  many  years,  produced  so  wise  a 
man.  He  was  profoundly  versed  in  all  that  relates  to  history, 
in  philosophy,  and  the  Greek  language;  and  from  the  princes 
and  learned  men  in  Constantinople,  he  received  certificates 
which  attested  the  superiority  of  his  abilities.  He  had  a  subtle 
and  penetrating  mind,  and  perfectly  understood  Euclid,  Aristo- 
tle, and  Plato.  But  he  expressed  with  difficulty  what  he  con- 
ceived with  amazing  ease  and  quickness' 

Petrarch  was  very  solicitous  to  be  acquainted  with  such  a  man 
as  Borlaam,  and  sought  with  eagerness  to  be  instructed  in  the 
Greek  language.  Borlaam,  on  his  side,  wished  as  much  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  Latin  tongue,  which  he  knew  only  a  little 
of,  having  been  educated  by  masters  who  spoke  that  language. 
These  views  soon  united  them.  They  began  by  reading  Plato. 
From  this  philosopher  Petrarch  drew  many  refined  sentiments 
on  the  nature  of  love,  the  origin  of  souls,  their  transmigration, 
and  their  passage  into  the  planets  when  disencumbered  from  the 
body.  Petrarch  would  soon  have  become  perfect  in  the  Greek 
language,  under  this  able  master,  had  he  continued  at  Avignon  ; 
but  the  bad  success  of  his  negotiation  hastened  his  departure. 
Petrarch  was  in  despair  at  losing  his  tutor ;  and  Borlaam  gene- 
rously owned,  that  in  this  commerce  he  had  learnt  much  more 
than  he  was  able  to  teach. 

The  loss  of  one  friend,  however,  was  made  up  to  Petrarch  by 
the  arrival  of  another,  who  was  as  necessary  to  regulate  the  mo- 
tions of  his  heart,  as  this  Greek  master  was  to  increase  the 
riches  of  his  mind.  1  his  was  father  Dennis,  whom  Petrarch 
had  so  often  consulted  about  his  passion  He  could  not  have 
arrived  at  a  more  fortunate  moment ;  his  patient  wanted  more 
than  ever  the  exertion  of  his  skill,  for  relapses  are  the  rocks 
most  to  be  feared,  as  well  by  the  physician  of  the  soul  as  the 
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physician  of  the  body.  This  wise  Augustin,  being  advanced  in 
years,  thought  it  time  to  quit  the  pulpit,  and  the  university  of 
Paris,  where  he  had  appeared  with  great  honour,  to  enjoy  the 
sweets  of  repose  in  the  bosom  of  his  country,  and  came  to 
Avignon  with  the  intention  of  going  by  sea  to  Florence. 

Petrarch  did  all  he  could  to  engage  him  to  visit  Vaucluse, 
and  finding  him  reluctant,  he  seconded  his  solicitations  with  a 
billet,  as  follows  ;  '  Can  nothing  induce  you,  my  dear  master,  to 
come  to  my  solitude  ?  Neither  the  beauties  of  the  place,  nor  the 
friendship  you  have  always  expressed  for  me  ?  Will  nothing 
tempt  you  to  come  to  a  friend,  solitary  and  abandoned?  Will  not 
my  ardent  request,  and  the  pity  you  must  have  for  my  condition, 
determine  you  to  pass  some  days  with  your  disciple,  and  ho- 
nour his  retreat  with  your  presence  ?  If  these  motives  are  not 
sufficient,  permit  me  to  employ  others  which  appear  to  me  irre- 
sistible. There  is  in  this  place  a  poplar  tree  of  so  immense  a 
size,  that  it  covers,  with  its  shade,  not  only  the  river  and  its 
banks,  but  also  a  considerable  extent  beyond  them.  They  tell 
us,  that  king  Robert  of  Naples,  invited  by  the  beauty  of  this 
spot.  Came  here  to  unburden  his  mind  from  the  weight  of  pub- 
lic affairs,  and  enjoy  in  this  delightful  shade  the  sweets  of  re- 
pose. He  brought  with  him  his  queen,  as  famous  for  her  beauty 
as  her  birth;  Clemence,  his  niece,  the  widow  of  a  great  king; 
and  a  prodigious  train  of  lords  and  ladies. 

'  While  this  brilliant  court  amused  themselves  in  wandering 
over  the  meadows,  hunting  in  the  woods,  drawing  the  ponds,  and 
contriving  a  thousand  rural  games  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  the 
king,  seated  on  the  enamelled  lawn  under  the  shade  of  this  fine 
tree,  was  buried  in  deep  thought.  His  penetrating  mind,  accus- 
tomed to  pry  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  sought,  perhaps,  some 
secret  of  nature ;  or  perhaps  he  was  conversing  with  fortune,  and 
saying.  "  You  may  continue  to  overwhelm  me  with  favours,  but 
I  am  not  to  be  blinded  by  your  deceitful  caresses ;  for  I  know 
that  death  pursues,  and  will  soon  raise  me  beyond  the  circle  of 
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them  all."  He  might,  perhaps,  be  meditating  some  great  pro- 
ject, to  punish  the  perfidious  prince  who  so  unjustly  withheld  a 
part  of  his  kingdom.  Whatever  were  the  reflections  which 
occupied  the  mind  of  this  great  man,  they  were  certainly  sub- 
lime, and  worthy  of  him. 

'  And  will  not  you,  my  dear  master,  come  with  transport  to  a 
place  so  honoured  ?  Will  not  you  revere  the  tree  that  covered 
him,  and  kiss  with  transports  the  sticred  footsteps  of  a  prince, 
who  will  be  held  in  veneration  by  posterity  ?' 

The  king,  of  whom  Petrarch  gives  so  high  an  eulogium,  in 
which  flattery  had  no  part,  was  Robert,  son  of  Charles  II.  and 
grandson  of  Charles  I.  He  was  the  third  king  of  Naples,  of  the 
house  of  Anjou;  and  was  crowned  at  Avignon  the  same  year  that 
pope  C:iement  V.  established  the  holy  see  in  that  city,  of  which 
Robert  was  the  lord  in  his  own  right,  as  count  of  Provence. 

'  He  was,'  says  Petrarch,  '  the  only  true  king  of  his  time ;  for 
I  call  none  kings  but  those  who  rule  themselves.  In  him  every 
virtue  was  united ;  he  was  a  good  master,  a  good  father,  a  good 
husband:  religious  from  principle,  courageous  from  nature,  pacific 
for  the  good  of  his  people.  He  was  the  only  prince  who  loved 
letters,  and  encouraged  men  of  learning.  He  received  them 
with  kindness,  and  attended  with  pleasure  to  their  works.  He 
loved  to  communicate  what  he  knew,  and  he  blushed  not  to  learn 
even  in  his  advanced  age.  One  of  his  favourite  sayings  was, 
"  We  acquire  knowledge  by  giving  and  receiving  instruction." 

'  Neither  the  capriciousness  of  fortune,  whose  favours  and 
whose  cruelties  he  had  alternately  experienced,  the  ignorance  of 
his  time,  nor  the  contempt  in  which  science  was  held,  could  de- 
tach him  from  study.  In  the  midst  of  the  most  important  aff'airs, 
in  the  tumult  of  war,  day  and  night,  he  would  always  have  his 
books  about  him.  He  became,  by  this  means,  a  philosopher, 
theologian,  mathematician,  astronomer,  and  even  a  physician; 
and  was,  besides,  well  versed  in  history,  belles  lettres,  and  all  the 
sciences.' 
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Boccace,  who  was  soon  after  this  united  with  Petrarch,  being 
at  Naples  before  he  produced  those  works  which  have  since 
rendered  him  so  celebrated,  obtained  from  this  prince  the  most 
gracious  reception,  and  knew  him  well.  '  He  is,'  says  he, '  the 
wisest  king  that  has  reigned  since  Solomon.'  All  the  world 
was  of  the  same  opinion.  He  was,  however,  a  believer  in  judi- 
cial astrology,  which  was  the  folly  of  the  age  he  lived  in. 

This  prince  made  a  voyage  into  Provence  in  1319,  and  resided 
at  Avignon  four  years,  in  the  court  of  John  XXH.  who  owed  his 
elevation  to  Robert,  and  had  a  sincere  regard  for  him.  And 
it  was  at  this  time  he  went  to  visit  Vaucluse,  the  account  of 
which  Petrarch  gave  in  the  above  letter. 

Father  Dennis  yielded  at  last  to  the  solicitations  of  Petrarch, 
who  had  addressed  this  monk  with  great  skill,  as  he  had  a  sin- 
gular attachment  and  veneration  for  king  Robert.  Their  union 
began  at  Avignon,  and  was  founded  upon  a  great  similarity  of 
taste  and  knowledge,  and  had  been  kept  up  ever  since  by  an  in- 
terchange of  letters,  in  which  the  most  important  questions 
were  discussed.  Unhappily  for  Petrarch,  father  Dennis,  who 
was  in  haste  to  return  to  his  country,  made  but  a  short  stay  at 
Avignon.  On  his  arrival  at  Florence,  he  found  that  city  more 
agitated  than  ever  by  the  intestine  commotions  already  men- 
tioned. 

In  July  of  the  same  year,  there  was  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  in 
the  sign  of  cancer,  '  which  happens,'  says  Villani,  '  only  once  in 
a  hundred  years;  and  announces,  accordmg  to  the  ancient  astrolo- 
gers, very  heavy  calamities.'  On  this  occasion  their  judgment 
proved  true ;  a  great  deal  of  mischief  was  done  by  violent  storms, 
and  by  the  plague  and  famine,  at  Florence.  These  calamities 
determined  father  Dennis  to  yield  to  the  invitations  of  king  Ro- 
bert, who  had  pressed  him  a  long  time  to  come  and  end  his  days 
in  his  court.  The  king  received  him  with  open  arms,  and  gave 
him  an  apartment  in  his  own  palace,  that  he  might  enjoy  more 
of  his  society.     By  a  public  act,  he  bestowed  on  him  houses  for 
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the  foundation  of  a  convent  and  a  church  at  Carbonora,  which  is 
a  suburb  of  Naples. 

In  the  first  conversations  which  father  Denni*^  had  with  this 
prince,  he  spoke  to  him  of  Petrarch  as  of  a  man  whom  he  high- 
ly loved  and  esteemed.  Robert  already  knew  Petrarch  by  repu- 
tation, and  the  eulogy  of  father  Dennis  augmented  the  good  opi- 
nion he  had  conceived  of  his  character,  and  determined  him  to 
send  him  a  letter.  It  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  this  letter  is 
lost  He  inclosed  in  it  an  epitaph,  for  the  judgment  of  Petrarch, 
on  the  niece  we  have  mentioned  ;  and  '  who  was  '  says  Villani, '  a 
queen  of  great  virtue  and  knowledge.'  He  takes  the  occasion 
to  lament,  as  a  christian  and  a  philosopher,  the  miseries  of  life, 
and  the  necessity  of  death ;  opposed  to  which,  there  is  no  conso- 
lation but  in  the  hopes  of  immortality.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  the 
joy  of  Petrarch,  when  he  received  this  mark  of  goodness  from  a 
prince,  of  whom  he  had  a  long  time  conceived  the  highest  idea, 
and  whose  favour  and  approbation  he  passionately  desired.  This 
was  the  answer  he  returned: 

'  I  know  not  which  I  ought  most  to  admire  in  the  letter  I  have 
received,  the  justness  and  dignity  of  the  thoughts,  or  the  graces 
of  the  style.  I  did  not  imagine  the  human  mind  capable  of  ex- 
pressing its  ideas  on  so  sublime  a  subject,  with  so  much  variety, 
strength,  and  precision.  The  beginning  of  your  letter,  in  which 
you  paint  in  so  lively  a  manner  the  ntiisfortunes  of  human  life, 
made  so  strong  an  impression  on  me,  that  I  almost  repented  I 
ever  came  into  the  world  :  but  the  hand  which  made  the  wound 
contributed  to  heal  it.  What  you  say  of  the  immortality  of  the 
soul  relieved  my  drooping  spirits,  and  I  then  felt  a  kind  of  joy 
that  I  was  born  mortal.  After  having  broken  the  chains  which 
imprison  the  soul,  and  cast  off  the  outward  covering,  how  de- 
lightful to  be  clothed  with  that  immortal  robe  which  will  render 
our  bodies  pure  and  incorruptible  !  This  expectation,  which 
our  faith  presents  to  us,  was  unknown  to  the  heathen  philoso- 
phers :  but  they  felt  that  the  soul  was  not  to  die.     Pherecydes 
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was  the  first  among  them  who  openly  maintained  this  truth  ; 
Epicurus  the  only  one  who  denied  it.  From  Pherecydes  it 
passed  to  Pythagoras,  from  Pythagoras  to  Socrates,  and  then  to 
Plato,  who  composed  a  treatise  on  that  subject,  which  Cato  of 
Utica  studied,  to  prepare  himself  for  death.  And  Cicero  esta- 
blished this  doctrine  in  his  discourses  on  friendship,  old  age, 
and  many  other  parts  of  his  works. 

'  But  to  whom  do  I  say  these  things  ?  fool  that  I  am !  Not 
only  to  the  greatest  of  kings,  but  to  the  greatest  of  philoso- 
phers. Deign  to  pardon  me,  illustrious  prince,  if,  carried  away 
by  my  zeal  for  the  subject,  I  sought  to  confirm,  by  foreign  tes- 
timonies, a  truth  which  verifies  itself,  and  makes  me  sigh  for 
that  day  so  generally  dreaded  by  mortals.  I  envy  the  fate  of 
that  niece  whose  epitaph  you  vouchsafed  to  send  me ;  whose 
humble  and  courteous  manners,  though  a  sovereign  princess, 
rendered  her  truly  worthy  of  the  name  she  bore.  Though 
taken  from  hence  in  the  bloom  of  youth  and  beauty,  universally 
regretted,  as  well  in  the  kingdom  where  she  was  born,  as  in  that 
to  which  she  succeeded,  she  yet  appears  to  me  the  most  happy, 
beciiuse  you  have  immortalized  her  here,  and  she  is  enjoying  a 
felicity  that  is  everlasting.  How  then  can  any  one  call  that 
princess  dead,  who  lives  in  fame  on  earth,  and  is  exalted  to  bliss 
in  heaven  ?  Your  epitaph  will  transmit  the  memory  of  your  niece 
with  your  own  to  posterity :  and  it  will  be  said  of  her,  as  Alexander 
said  of  Achilles,  "How  happy  is  she,  to  be  celebrated  by  so  great  a 
poetl"  But  I  fear  I  shall  weary  you  by  the  length  of  my  letter. 
The  elegant  conciseness  of  yours  warns  me  to  conclude.  I 
pray  heaven  to  preserve  a  life  crowned  equally  with  the  laurels 
of  Mars  and  of  Apollo.' 

Some  time  after  this,  Petrarch  received  a  letter  from  father 
Dennis,  inviting  him  to  come,  and  enjoy  with  him  the  tranquil- 
lity and  bounty  he  possessed;  to  which  Petrarch  made  this 
reply : 

'  Since  the  time  I  have  ceased   to  hear  your  friendly  voice, 
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nothing  has  given  me  so  much  pleasure  as  the  report  spread  at 
Avignon,  that  you  was  gone  to  Naples  to  the  court  of  king  Ro- 
bert. Nothing,  in  my  opinion,  contributes  so  much  to  the  de- 
light and  tranquillity  of  life,  as  the  intercourse  and  conversa- 
tion of  wise  men.  You  understand  me ;  but  I  will  speak  with 
more  clearness.  Cicero  said,  "  Who  was  greater  than  Themis- 
tocles  in  Greece  ?"  And  I  say,  with  still  more  truth,  -'  Who  is 
greater  than  king  Robert,  not  only  in  Italy,  but  even  through- 
out Europe  ?" 

'  In  this  view,  it  is  not  the  lustre  of  his  crown  that  dazzles, 
or  his  power  that  weighs  with  me  ;  it  is  his  mind,  his  manners, 
that  I  admire.  True  kings  are  more  rarely  met  with  than  we 
imagine:  we  should  see  fewer  sceptres  and  crowns,  if  these 
alone  were  honoured  with  them.  It  is  a  folly  to  give  that  name 
to  the  slaves  of  passion,  who  live  like  brutes  rather  than  men. 
I  think  Robert  the  only  one  who  deserves  that  title;  for  he  has 
shown,  by  a  thousand  instances  of  patience  and  moderation,  that 
he  knows  how  to  govern  himself. 

« This  prince  has  sent  for  you,  and  you  have  obeyed  his  sum- 
mons. A  perfect  conformity  in  your  studies  and  dispositions 
unites  you :  this  is  quite  natural.  If  I  was  speaking  to  any 
other  but  yourself,  I  should  say  that  the  king  could  not  procure 
himself  a  greater  relief  under  the  fatigues  of  government.  As 
to  you,  you  will  obtain  at  Naples  that  inward  peace,  which  you 
could    not   have   possessed    amidst  the   disorders   in   Tuscany. 

When  I  heard  you  were  there,  "  How  happy,"  cried  I,  "  is 
father  Dennis  !  He  will  now  lead  a  peaceful  life."  I  will  soon 
follow  you  !  You  know  that  I  aspire  to  the  poetic  laurel ;  and  I 
would  owe  it  only  to  king  Robert.  If  I  am  so  happy  to  be 
summoned  by  him,  I  will  fly  immediately,  and  consecrate  to 
him  my  talents  and  my  studies.' 

From  time  immemoruil,  the  laurel  had  been  the  reward  of 
valour,  merit,  and  genius.  Virgil  speaks  of  it  in  the  Eneid, 
where  they  crowned  the  victors  in  the  Pythian  games.     The 
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Romans  early  adopted  this  practice.  The  laurel  being  conse- 
crated to  Apollo,  the  god  of  poetry,  it  was  natural  to  crown 
poets  with  it  as  well  as  conquerors.  Petrarch  says  in  his  Africa, 
speaking  in  the  character  of  Ennius  to  Scipio,  '  Permit  us  to 
partake  with  you  in  the  honour  of  this  crown.  If  glory  belongs 
to  the  talents  of  the  mind  as  well  as  to  military  prowess,  it  is 
but  just  to  adorn  with  laurel  the  brows  of  poets  as  well  as  the 
brows  of  heroes.  This  tree,  by  its  perpetual  and  beautiful 
verdure,  announces  immortality  both  to  the  one  and  the  other.' 
It  may  be  added,  the  passion  which  Petrarch  had  for  Laura, 
rendered  him  still  more  desirous  of  this  honour.  This  custom 
had,  however,  been  abolished  at  Rome  more  than  a  thousand 
years. 

At  last  the  moment  came,  when  he  arrived  at  the  height  of 
his  wishes ;  and  the  manner  of  obtaining  this  honour  was  still 
more  flattering  than  the  honour  itself. 

In  August  of  the  year  1340,  being  at  Vaucluse,  occupied 
with  the  thoughts  of  Laura  and  his  poem,  at  the  third  hour, 
that  is  to  say,  about  nine  in  the  morning,  Petrarch  received  a 
letter  from  the  Roman  senate,  who  urged  him,  with  many  press- 
ing entreaties,  to  come  to  Rome  to  receive  the  crown  of  laurel. 
On  the  same  day  arrived  a  courier  from  Robert  Bordi,  chancel- 
lor of  the  university  of  Paris,  in  which  this  friend  and  country- 
man joined  every  motive,  which  was  capable  ot  inducing  him  to 
give  the  preference  to  Paris  for  the  performance  of  this  cere- 
mony. Nothing  could  be  more  flattering  to  Petrarch  than  this 
honourable  concurrence  of  the  two  greatest  cities  in  the  world, 
disputing  which  should  have  the  glory  of  crowning  him.  This 
was  the  brightest  period  of  his  life. 

In  the  first  moments  of  his  intoxication,  being  uncertain  how 
to  determine,  he  wrote  thus  to  Avignon  to  cardinal  Colonna: 

<  Who  would  have  guessed  that  such  honours  would  have 
pursued  me  amidst  my  rocks  ?  I  know  there  is  nothing  solid  in 
this  world,  and  that  we  run  after  shadows.     But  I  cannot  help 
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comparing  my  situation  to  that  of  Syphax,  the  most  powerful 
king  in  Africa,  who  received,  at  the  same  time,  the  ambassa- 
dors of  Rome  and  Carthage  contending  for  his  alliance.  I  own 
to  you  I  know  not  Avhich  to  prefer :  I  am  agitated  by  powerful 
motives  on  both  sides. 

'  At  Paris  there  never  was  a  poet  crowned ;  I  shall  be  the  first ; 
this  novelty  pleases  me,  and  disposes  me  to  that  side.  But  the 
veneration  I  have  for  Rome,  where  the  greatest  poets  have  re- 
ceived the  laurel,  inclines  the  balance  to  the  other.  Friendship 
draws  me  to  Paris  ;  but  Rome  has  king  Robert  for  its  neighbour, 
and  I  know  no  person  more  capable  of  judging  of  my  abilities. 
You  see  my  perplexity.  I  fear  lest,  in  my  joy,  I  should  decide 
improperly.  Deign  to  advise  me.  To  whom  but  you  can  I 
address  myself?  You,  who  are  my  pilot,  my  support,  and  my 
glory !' 

We  see  in  this  letter,  that  Petrarch  inclined  towards  Rome ; 
and  the  answer  of  the  cardinal  was  conformable  to  this  inclina- 
tion ;  to  which  Petrarch  thus  replies  : 

'I  receive  with  gratitude,  and  I  embrace  with  pleasure,  the 
advice  you  have  given  me.  You  love  your  country,  but  you  pre- 
fer truth  above  all.  I  shall  go  where  you  command  ;  and  if  any 
censure  the  choice  I  have  made,  I  will  shield  myself  under  your 
name.' 

1341.  Petrarch  went  to  Rome  in  the  beginning  of  the  spring; 
but  as  he  had  not  such  an  opinion  of  his  works  as  to  believe  they 
merited  this  great  honour,  he  determined  to  submit  to  a  public 
examination,  which  is  never  exacted  of  one  so  established  in  re- 
putation. He  had  a  mind  also  to  pay  this  literary  homage  to  the 
king  of  Naples  ;  and  he  requested  the  permission  to  present 
himself  at  his  tribunal,  to  undergo  this  examination.  Robert  was 
pleased  with  the  preference  given  him  on  this  occasion. 

The  joy  of  Petrarch  would  have  been  complete,  if  he  could  have 
flattered  himself  with  finding  at  Rome  the  bishop  of  Lombes, 
and  to  have  had  this  dear  friend  witness  of  his  glory.     But  as 
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soon  as  he  had  extinguished  the  fire  of  discord,  and  established 
peace  in  his  family,  he  returned  to  his  church,  which  had  been 
seven  years  deprived  of  its  pastor.  His  soul,  vi^hich  was  without 
ceasing  occupied  in  weighing  the  importance  of  his  duties, 
always  determined  in  favour  of  those  which  were  the  most  ser- 
viceable to  mankind.  The  grief  of  the  Romans  was  extreme  to 
lose  this  tutelary  angel,  who  had  re-established  harmony  and  peace 
among  them,  and  several  times  preserved  their  city  from  fire 
and  pillage.  This  worthy  prelate  was  so  eager  to  return  to  those 
sheep  that  providence  had  committed  to  his  care  in  a  bar- 
barous country,  that  he  only  passed  through  Avignon,  and  stop- 
ped but  a  moment  to  embrace  his  brother  the  cardinal ;  nor  did 
he  see  Petrarch,  who  was  at  that  time  at  Vaucluse;  from  whence, 
hearing  of  his  departure  from  Rome,  he  wrote  these  lines : 

'  I  am  going  to  Rome,  where  I  shall  need  you  above  all  others ; 
you,  who  are  my  delight  and  glory,  must  at  least  be  with  me  in 
mind. 

'  You  will  say,  perhaps,  "  Why  this  ardour,  this  labour,  this 
fatigue  ?  What  is  the  end  of  it  all  ?  Will  it  render  you  more 
wise  or  virtuous  ?  No.  This  crown  will  only  serve  to  expose 
you  to  public  view,  and  in  consequence  to  the  darts  of  envy. 
Science  and  virtue,  are  they  birds  which  require  branches  of 
trees  on  which  to  fix  their  nests?  What  use  will  you  make  of 
those  laurels  with  which  your  brow  is  to  be  encircled."  To  all 
these  I  shall  content  myself  with  replying  in  the  words  of  the 
wise  Hebrew,  "  Vanity  of  vanities,  all  is  but  vanity."  Such  are 
the  follies  of  men.  *  Take  care  of  yourself,  and  be  favourable  to 
me.' 

After  having  written  this  letter,  Petrarch  set  out  for  Mar- 
seilles, and  embarked  from  thence  for  Naples,  notwithstanding 
his  dread  of  the  sea. 

Robert  learned  with  pleasure  that  he  was  arrived  in  his  king- 
dom; he  gave  him  the  most  honourable  reception,  in  the  pre- 
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sence  of  all  his  court :  and  in  the  conversations  he  had  with  him, 
Robert  found  that  the  friends  of  this  poet  had  not  imposed  upon 
him.  Petrarch,  on  his  side,  admired  the  depth  of  this  prince's 
mind,  and  the  variety  of  his  knowledge.  He  was  extremely 
pleased  with  the  situation  of  Naples,  on  account  of  the  softness 
of  the  climate,  and  the  delightful  verdure  of  the  country  around 
it.  The  tomb  of  Virgil  is  near  Naples ;  and  it  is  said  a  laurel 
sprung  up  round  it,  and  flourished  for  several  ages. 

Robert  was  curious  to  see  the  poem  called  Africa;  it  had 
made  much  noise,  though  the  draught  of  it  was  barely  sketched 
out.  Petrarch  with  difficulty  coi.fided  so  unformed  a  work  to 
this  prince.  Robert  was  so  pleased  with  it,  that  he  hinted  a 
wish  to  have  it  dedicated  to  him  when  it  should  be  made  public. 
Petrarch  engaged,  and  kept  his  word  after  the  death  of  that 
prince ;  a  singular  mark  of  respect.  This  poem  was  the  most 
indifferent  of  Petrarch's  works  ;  and  he  blushed  for  it  some 
years  after.  But  Robert  was  no  poet.  '  I  did  not  think,'  says  he, 
after  he  had  conversed  with  Petrarch,  '  that,  under  the  frivolous 
appearance  of  poetic  fiction,  such  sublime  ideas  could  be  con- 
tained.' This  prince,  to  give  more  weight  to  his  own  approba- 
tion, appointed  a  day  to  examine  Petrarch  in  form,  when  ques- 
tions were  proposed  to  him  by  Robert  on  all  subjects  of  leai'n- 
ing;  and  this  examination  was  continued  the  two  following  days. 
Then  Robert,  after  a  ^reai  eulogy  on  Petrarch,  declared  that  he 
merited  the  laurel  crown,  and  had  letters  patent  drawn  up,  by 
which  he  certified  that,  after  a  severe  examination,  he  was 
judged  worthy  to  receive  that  honour  in  the  capitol.  Robert 
wished  Petrarch  to  receive  this  crown  at  Naples ;  but  he  repre- 
sented to  this  prince,  that  he  was  desirous  of  obtaining  it  on  the 
same  theatre  where  Virgil,  Horace,  and  so  many  other  poets  of 
the  first  order,  had  before  been  crowned.  This  prince  had  the 
complaisance  to  enter  into  his  reasons ;  and,  to  complete  his 
kindness,  he  testified  his  regret  that  his  advanced  age  would  not 
permit  him  to  go  to  Rome,  and  crown  Petrarch  himself,  re- 
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peating  several  times,  that  his  dignity  as  a  king  should  have 
been  no  obstacle. 

As  Robert  could  not  himself  accompany  Petrarch,  he  named 
John  Borrili,  one  of  his  first  courtiers,  to  be  his  proxy  upon  this 
occasion.  Boccace  speaks  of  Borrili  as  a  man  of  great  abilities, 
and  a  good  poet.  Petrarch  compares  him  to  Ovid.  He  was  well 
descended;  his  family  had  been  highly  honoured  by  Charles  I.  of 
Naples,  and  he  was  the  favourite  of  king  Robert, 

Petrarch,  a  little  time  before  his  departure  from  Naples,  had 
a  conversation  with  Robert,  which  proves  the  great  taste  this 
prince  had  for  letters,  and  the  honour  in  which  he  held  them. 
He  asked  Petrarch  why  he  thought  so  late  of  paying  him  a  visit? 

*  Great  king,'  replied  our  poet,  <  I  have  long  wished  for  this 
happiness,  but  fortune  has  always  opposed  me.  I  own,  to  my 
shame,  that  the  perils  I  had  to  encounter  by  sea  and  by  land  de- 
terred me.' 

The  conversation  after  this  falling  upon  Philip  of  Valois,  king 
of  France,  Robert  said  to  Petrarch, '  Have  you  never  been  at  his 
court?'  '  I  have  not  even  had  the  least  desire  to  go,'  replied  Pe- 
trarch. '  And  why  so  ?'  said  the  prince,  smiling.  '  Because,' 
replied  Petrarch, '  it  seems  to  me,  that  I  could  only  be  a  useless 
and  a  troublesome  person  to  an  ignorant  king.  I  would  much 
rather  live  in  an  honest  mediocrity,  than  drag  a  useless  life  in  a 
court  where  no  one  spoke  my  language.' 

'  It  occurs  to  me,'  said  the  king,  '  that  the  eldest  son  of  Philip 
loves  study.'  '  I  have  also  heard  it,'  replied  Petrarch  ;  '  but  it 
does  not  please  the  father ;  they  even  say  he  looks  upon  the  pre- 
ceptors of  his  son  as  his  enemies.' 

At  these  words,  Robert,  seized  with  horror  and  indignation, 
after  a  short  silence,  cried  out,  raising  his  eyes  to  heaven, '  How 
different  are  the  tastes  of  meni  For  my  own  part,  I  swear  that 
letters  are  dearer  to  me  than  my  crown ;  and  if  I  must  renounce 
one  or  the  other,  I  would  immediately  sacrifice  my  diadem.' 

When  Petrarch  went  to  take  leave  of  king  Robert,  this  prince, 
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aftf  r  engaging  his  promise  that  he  would  visit  him  again  very 
soon,  took  off  the  robe  he  wore  that  day,  and  begged  he  would 
accept  it,  and  wear  it  at  his  coronation ;  and,  that  he  might  ex- 
press his  affection  by  every  possible  means,  he  had  a  breviate 
drawn  up,  and  given  to  Petrarch,  by  which  he  conferred  on  him 
the  place  of  general  almoner.  Great  interest  was  always  made 
for  this  post  on  account  of  the  privileges  attached  lo  it ;  the  prin- 
cipal of  which  were  exemption  from  paying  the  tithes  of  bene- 
fices to  the  king,  and  a  dispensation  from  residence. 

There  was  at  this  time  at  Naples,  1341,  a  man  of  extraordi- 
nary learning,  to  whom  Boccace  gives  singular  commendation ; 
this  was  Paul  de  Perouse,  who  had  many  years  been  librarian  to 
king  Robert.  As  he  was  very  curious,  and  possessed  of  all  sorts 
of  knowledge,  he  had  collected,  by  order  of  his  master,  a  great 
number  of  foreign  books  in  history  and  poetry.  His  search  after 
these  books  had  united  him  very  strongly  with  Borlaam,  the  wise 
Grecian,  who  has  already  been  mentioned.  It  was  by  his  means 
he  obtained  from  Greece  those  books  he  could  not  meet  with 
among  the  Latins.  He  composed  an  immense  work,  entitled, 
*  Collections,'  which  was  full  of  erudition,  and  comprehended  all 
that  had  been  said  by  the  Greeks  and  the  Latins  on  the  pagan 
divinities.  • 
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ORSO,  count  of  Anguillara,  was  senator  of  Rome  when  Pe- 
trarch arrived  there,  and  was  to  continue  in  office  but  a  few 
weeks  longer.  We  have  seen  that  Petrarch  passed  some  time 
in  his  castle  at  Capranica.  Orso,  who  was  very  desirous  of 
crowning  Petrarch  himself,  wrote  to  inform  him  he  must  begin 
his  journey  immediately,  if  he  would  give  him  this  satisfaction. 

Petrarch  set  out  from  Naples  in  April  with  John  Borrili,  who, 
having  some  affairs  to  transact  in  the  way,  took  another  road, 
promising  to  meet  him  at  Rome.  The  day  after  Petrarch  got 
there,  not  finding  Borrili,  he  dispatched  a  courier  to  hasten  him, 
the  day  of  the  ceremony  being  fixed.  But  he  came  back  without 
him,  and  the  count  of  Anguillara  would  not  permit  any  delay. 

The  assembly  was  convoked  early  in  the  morning  on  Easter- 
day,  which  happened  to  be  very  serene,  and  favourable  to  the 
solemnity.  The  trumpets  sounded;  and  the  people,  eager  to 
view  a  ceremony  which  had  been  discontinued  for  so  many  years, 
ran  in  crowds  to  behold  it.  The  streets  were  strewed  with 
flowers,  and  the  windows  filled  with  ladies  dressed  in  the  most 
sumptuous  manner,  who  sprinkled  as  much  perfumed  waters  on 
the  poet  as  would  serve  for  a  year  in  the  kingdom  of  Spain. 

Petrarch  appeared  at  last  at  the  capitol,  preceded  by  twelve 
young  men  in  scarlet  habits.  These  were  chosen  out  of  the 
first  families  of  Rome,  and  recited  his  verses ;  while  he,  adorn- 
ed with  the  robe  of  state  which  the  king  of  Naples  had  given 
him,  followed,  in  the  midst  of  six  of  the  principal  citizens  cloth- 
ed in  green,  with  crowns  of  flowers  on  their  heads ;  after  whom 
came  the  senator,  accompanied  by  the  first  men  of  the  council. 
When  he  was  seated  in  his  place,  Petrarch  made  a  short  ha- 
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rangue  upon  a  verse  drawn  from  Virgil :  after  which,  having 
cried  three  times,  '  Long  live  the  people  of  Rome  !  Long  live 
the  senator !  God  preserve  them  in  liberty !'  he  kneeled  down 
before  the  senator,  who,  after  a  short  discourse,  took  from  his 
head  a  crown  of  laurel,  and  put  it  upon  Petrarch's,  saying.  <This 
crown  is  the  reward  of  merit.'  Then  Petrarch  recited  a  fine 
sonnet  on  the  heroes  of  Rome  ;  but  this  sonnet  is  not  in  his 
works. 

The  people  showed  their  joy  and  approbation  by  loud  and  re- 
peated shouts;  by  clapping  their  hands;  and  crying  out  several 
times,  '  Long  flourish  the  Capitol  1  Long  live  the  Poet !'  Ste- 
phen Colonna  then  spoke ;  and,  as  he  truly  loved  Petrarch,  he 
gave  him  that  praise  which  comes  from  the  heart. 

Petrarch's  friends  at  Rome  shed  tears  of  joy;  and,  though  he 
was  himself  in  a  sort  of  intoxication,  he  felt  at  the  bottom  of  his 
soul,  that  such  honours  were  incapable  of  conferring  true  hap- 
piness, and  far  exceeded  his  desert.  '  I  blushed,'  says  he,  '  at 
the  applauses  of  the  people,  and  the  unmerited  commendations 
with  which  I  was  overwhelmed.' 

When  the  ceremony  in  the  capitol  was  ended,  Petrarch  was 
conducted  in  pomp  with  the  same  retinue  to  the  church  of  St. 
Peter,  where,  after  a  solemn  mass,  and  i-eturning  thanks  to  God 
for  the  honour  he  had  received,  he  took  off  his  crown,  to  place 
it  among  the  offerings,  and  hung  it  up  on  the  arch  of  the  tem- 
ple. 

The  same  day  the  count  of  Anguillara  had  letters  patent 
drawn  up,  by  which  the  senators,  after  a  very  flattering  preface, 
declare  Petrarch  to  have  merited  the  title  of  a  great  poet  and 
historian ;  and  that  at  Rome,  and  in  every  other  place,  by  the 
authority  of  king  Robert,  the  Roman  senate,  and  the  people  of 
Rome,  he  should  have  full  liberty  to  read  and  comment  on 
poetry  and  history,  or  on  any  of  the  works  of  the  ancients,  and 
to  publish  any  of  his  own  productions,  and  to  wear,  on  all  solemn 
occasions,  the  crown  of  laurel,  beech,  or  myrtle,  and  the  poetic 
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dress.  In  fine,  they  declare  him  a  citizen  of  Rome,  with  all 
the  privileges  thereof,  as  a  reward  for  the  affection  he  has  al- 
ways expressed  for  the  city  and  republic. 

Petrarch  was  then  brought  to  the  palace  of  the  Colonnas, 
where  a  magnificent  feast  was  prepared  for  him,  at  which  were 
assembled  all  tiie  nobility  and  men  of  letters  in  Rome. 

It  cannot,  after  this  view,  be  uninteresting  to  join  with  it 
what  Petrarch  thought  of  this  event  in  his  matvu*er  life. 

'  These  laurels,'  says  he,  '  which  encircled  my  head,  were  too 
green :  had  I  been  of  riper  age  and  understanding,  I  should  not 
have  sought  them.  Old  men  love  only  what  is  useful  ;  young 
men  run  after  appearances,  without  regarding  their  end.  This 
crown  rendered  me  neither  more  wise  nor  eloquent  ;  it  only 
served  to  raise  envy,  and  deprive  me  of  the  repose  I  enjoyed. 
From  that  time  tongues  and  pens  were  sharpened  against  me : 
my  friends  became  my  enemies,  and  I  suffered  the  just  effects 
of  my  confidence  and  presumption.' 

It  was  not  the  fault  of  Borriii  that  he  came  not  to  Rome  to  as- 
sist at  the  coronation  of  Petrarch.  He  fell  into  an  ambuscade 
of  the  Hernici,  from  whom  he  at  last  with  difficulty  escaped. 

Petrarch,  desirous  of  avoiding  the  visits  and  compliments 
which  follow  such  a  ceremony,  departed  a  few  days  after.  For- 
tune thought  proper  to  remind  him,  that  pleasure  and  pain  are 
closely  allied  in  this  life.  Hardly  was  he  got  out  of  Rome  with 
his  train,  when  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  some  banditti,  with 
which  the  high  roads  were  then  infested.  He  escaped  alive  by 
a  kind  of  miracle,  and  returned  to  Rome,  where  the  peril  he 
had  been  in  caused  a  great  disturbance ;  they  gave  him  an  es- 
cort, and  he  set  out  again  the  following  day. 

He  arrived  at  Pisa  the  20th  of  April,  from  whence  he  wrote 
an  account  of  what  had  passed  to  king  Robert  and  his  friends  at 
Avignon.  He  did  not  stay  long  there.  Eager  to  display  his 
crown  at  Avignon,  and  above  all,  to  the  eyes  of  Laura,  and  then 
to  lay  it  at  the  feet  of  the  bishop  of  Lombes,  he  set  out   in  the 
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beginning  of  May,  and  went  by  land,  choosing  rather  to  pass 
the  Alps,  than  trust  his  life  to  the  mercy  of  the  sea  In  cross- 
ing Lombardy,  he  turned  out  of  the  road  to  make  a  visit  to 
Azon  de  Correge  at  Parma. 

Azon,  with  his  brothers,  had  just  gained  a  victory  over  the 
party  that  opposed  them  in  Parma,  and  besought  Petrarch  to 
stay,  and  enjoy  with  them  the  peace  and  felicity  they  had  ob- 
tained. He  excused  himself,  from  the  ties  he  had  to  cardinal 
Colonna ;  but  they  were  so  pressing,  that  he  wrote  the  following 
letter  to  the  cardinal : 

'Returning  from  Rome  with  my  crown,  I  come  to  visit  your 
friends  at  Parma,  who  have  defeated  their  enemies,  and  are  now 
in  peaceable  possession  of  this  city.  I  was  solicitous  to  give 
you  this  information,  from  which  I  know  you  will  derive  much 
pleasure.  This  city  has  changed  its  face ;  peace,  liberty,  and 
justice,  which  were  banished,  are  returned,  and  the  joy  of  the 
people  is  inconceiveable.  I  could  not  resist  the  entreaties  of 
your  friends,  who  insisted  I  should  pass  the  summer  with  them. 
Their  politeness  and  goodness  urge  the  impossibility  of  parting 
from  me  sooner;  but  in  what  can  I  be  useful  to  them?  Born  as 
I  am  for  solitude,  and  fond  of  leisure,  I  fly  the  noise  of  cities, 
and  seek  the  silence  of  the  fields.  Your  friends,  who  know  my 
sentiments,  assure  me  of  perfect  tranquillity,  when  time  shall 
have  calmed  the  present  emotions  of  joy.  You  will  see  me 
again  in  the  beginning  of  winter;  sooner,  if  you  command; 
later,  if  fortune  will  have  it  so.' 

Nothing  could  be  happier  than  the  first  year  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Correges  at  Parmu ;  they  acted  as  fathers,  not  mas- 
ters, and  administered  justice  with  great  wisdom;  they  sup- 
pressed all  exorbitant  taxes,  and  enriched  those  families  whom 
the  avarice  of  their  enemies  had  reduced  to  beggary.  Petrarch 
was  in  a  manner  associated  with  Azon  and  his  brothers;  and 
they  did  nothing  without  consulting  him,  which  not  a  little  flat- 
tered his  self-love.     And  soon  after  his  arrival  at  Parma,  there 
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happened  a  singular  circumstance  which  did  not  contribute  to 
lessen  it. 

A  schoolmaster  of  Pontremoli,  old  and  blind,  who  knew  Pe- 
trarch only  by  fame,  was  desirous  to  see  him,  as  he  expressed 
it;  and  being  informed  he  was  at  Naples,  he  set  out  on  foot  for 
that  place,  supporting  himself  on  his  son's  shoulder.  But  he 
got  there  too  late,  for  Petrarch  was  already  set  out  for  Rome. 
The  king,  being  acquainted  with  the  motive  of  his  journey,  had 
a  mind  to  see  him.  He  appeared  a  sort  of  monster;  his  face  resem- 
bled one  which  was  in  bronze  at  Naples.  The  king  said  to  him, 
'  If  you  have  so  much  ambition  to  behold  Petrarch,  you  must 
make  haste  and  seek  him  in  Italy,  for  he  will  not  make  a  long 
stay ;  and  if  you  miss  him  there,  you  will  be  obliged  to  go  to 
France  to  satisfy  your  curiosity.'  'I  must  absolutely  see  him  be- 
fore I  die,'  replied  the  old  man :  '  I  would  go  and  seek  him  in 
the  furthest  East,  if  it  was  necessary,  and  death  would  give  me 
time  for  so  long  a  journey.'  The  king,  admiring  his  enthusi- 
asm, gave  him  money  to  defray  his  expenses. 

He  went  immediately  to  Rome,  and  not  finding  Petrarch  there, 
he  came  back  to  Pontremoli ;  but  when  he  heard  he  had  stopped 
at  Parma,  he  resolved  to  set  out  again,  and  seek  him  there :  to 
do  this  he  must  cross  the  Apennines.  The  snows  with  which 
these  mountains  were  entirely  covered  did  not  deter  him.  He 
thought  it  necessary  to  announce  himself  by  some  verses,  which 
he  sent  to  Petrarch,  and  they  were  not  bad  ones. 

When  he  arrived  at  Parma,  he  was  led  to  Petrarch's  house, 
and  as  soon  as  he  was  near  him,  he  gave  himself  up  to  the  most 
excessive  transports.  He  was  lifted  up  by  his  son,  and  one  of 
his  scholars,  that  he  might  embrace  a  head  which,  he  said,  had 
conceived  such  noble  ideas.  He  then  took  the  hand  of  Petrarch, 
and  said,  'Let  me  kiss  that  hand  which  has  written  such  de- 
lightful things.'  He  passed  three  days  at  Parma,  full  of  this 
enthusiasm :  this  singularity  excited  the  curiosity  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  that  city.  As  the  blind  man  had  always  a  crowd  about 
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him,  he  sjud  one  day  to  Petrarch, » I  fear  I  am  a  burthen  to  you, 
but  I  cannot  satisfy  myself  with  beholding  you,  and  it  is  but 
just  you  should  suffer  me  to  enjoy  a  pleasure  for  which  I  have 
travelled  so  far  '  The  word  b:hold.  in  the  mouth  of  a  blind  man, 
having  raised  peals  of  laughter  in  the  people  around  him,  he 
turned  towards  Petrarch,  and  said,  'I  take  you  for  my  witness; 
is  it  not  true  that,  blind  as  I  am,  I  see  you  better  than  all  those 
laughers  who  look  at  you  with  both  their  eyes?' 

Azon,  the  most  generous  of  men,  enchanted  with  the  dis- 
course of  this  good  old  man,  and  with  his  passion  for  Petrarch, 
overwhelmed  him  with  presents,  and  he  returned  to  Pontremoli 
highly  gratified. 

Petrarch,  though  extremely  flattered  by  the  friendship  shown 
him,  was  glad  to  steal  from  public  life  as  often  as  he  could,  and 
to  wander  in  the  fields  and  woods,  which  was  his  greatest  de- 
light. One  day,  led  on  by  his  love  of  exercise,  he  passed 
the  river  of  Lenza,  which  is  three  leagues  from  Parma,  and 
found  himself  in  the  territory  of  Rhegio,  in  a  great  forest,  which 
is  called  the  Silva  Piana,  or  low  wood,  though  it  is  situated  upon 
a  hill,  from  whence  are  discovered  the  Alps,  and  all  Cisalpine 
Gaul.  He  gives  this  description  of  the  place  in  a  letter  to  a 
friend  : 

♦  Aged  oaks,  whose  heads  seem  to  touch  the  clouds,  shelter 
the  avenues  to  this  forest  from  the  rays  of  the  sun.  The  fresh 
breeses  which  descend  from  the  neighbouring  mountains,  and 
many  little  rivulets  which  wind  along,  temper  the  violent  heats. 
In  the  greatest  droughts  the  earth  is  always  covered  with  a  soft 
verdure  and  enamelled  with  flowers.  Here  all  kinds  of  birds 
Warble  out  their  songs,  and  deer  of  every  sort  run  sporting 
about.  Nature  has  raised  in  the  middle  of  this  forest  a  theatre, 
which  she  seems  to  have  formed  expressly  for  poets.  The  rust- 
ling of  the  leaves,  the  singing  of  the  birds,  and  the  murmurs 
of  the  stream,  invite  to  repose.  The  earth  exhales  a  delicious 
odour.     It  is  the  theatre  of  Elysium.     Even  the  shepherds  and 
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labourers  revere  this  sacred  place.  Its  beauty  struck  me :  I 
felt  myself  all  at  once  inspired  by  the  muses;  and  I  made  some 
verses  with  a  facility  I  had  never  before  experienced  * 

This  fine  situation  revived  so  strongly  in  the  mind  of  Petrarch 
his  taste  for  solitude,  that  he  was  obliged,  at  his  return  to  Parma, 
to  seek  a  little  house  in  a  remote  place,  where  he  might  be  at 
ease,  and  sheltered  from  the  ceremonies  of  public  life.  He 
found  one  at  the  end  of  the  city,  near  the  abbey  of  St.  Anthony, 
Avhich  perfectly  suited  hira.  It  had  a  garden  watered  by  a  little 
river.  * 

'  I  have,'  says  he, '  a  country  in  the  middle  of  the  town  ;  and 
a  town  in  the  midst  of  the  fields.  When  I  am  tired  with  being 
alone,  I  have  only  to  step  out,  and  I  find  society  immediately: 
when  I  am  weary  of  the  world,  I  re-enter  my  house,  and  again 
possess  the  delight  of  solitude.  I  enjoy  here  a  repose,  which 
the  philosophers  at  Athens,  the  poets  on  Parnassus,  and  the 
anchorites  in  the  deserts  of  Egypt,  never  knew.  O,  Fortune! 
leave  in  peace  a  man  who  wishes  to  lie  concealed.  Go  out  of 
his  little  house,  and  attack  the  palaces  of  kings.' 

He  was  so  pleased  with  this  cottage,  that  he  determined  to 
purchase  and  rebuild  it,  as  we  see  in  a  letter  of  his  to  Wiliiam 
de  Pastrengo : 

'  Are  you  curious  to  know  what  I  think,  what  I  wish,  what  I 
do?  The  life  which  I  lead  at  present  is  a  search  after  repose  ; 
and  not  flattering  myself  I  shall  find  it  on  earth,  I  feel,  without 
fear,  that  I  am  taking  hasty  steps  towai'ds  the  mansions  of  death. 
I  would  leave  the  prison  in  which  my  soul  is  confined. 

'  I  dwell  at  Parma,  and  pass  my  life  in  the  church,  or  in  my 
garden ;  tired  of  the  city,  I  wander  oft  in  the  woods.  Tnough 
fortune  treats  me  more  favourably,  I  have  not  changed  my  man- 
ner of  living.  I  work  with  ardour  at  my  Africa,  wittiout  expect- 
ing any  other  reward  but  a  vain  and  transitory  glory.  True  glo- 
vy,  I  know  it  well,  is  the  reward  of  virtue  alone.  I  have  built  a 
small  house,  such  as  suits  the  mediocrity  of  my  station.     There 
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is  little  marble  to  be  seen  in  it ;  I  wish  I  was  nearer  your  fine 
quarries,  or  that  at  least  the  Adige  Came  to  bathe  our  walls.  The 
verses  of  Horace  have  cooled  my  ardour  for  building ;  they  pre- 
sent to  me  my  bust  and  my  last  dwelling;  and  I  reserve  my 
stones  for  my  monument. 

'  If  1  perceive  a  little  chink  in  my  new  walls,  I  find  fault  with 
the  masons,  and  they  reply,  that  all  the  art  of  man  cannot  render 
them  firmer;  that  it  is  not  astonishing  new  foundations  should 
give  way  a  little ;  that  mortal  hands  can  build  nothing  that  will 
be  everlasting ;  and,  in  fine,  that  my  house  will  be  of  longer  du- 
ration than  myself  and  my  successors.  Penetrated  with  the  truth 
of  their  observations,  I  blushed,  and  said  to  myself,  "  Foolish 
man  !  make  sure  the  foundations  of  thy  earthly  tabernacle,  which 
is  falling  into  decay  !  Render  that  firm  while  it  is  yet  in  thy  pow- 
er. Thy  body  will  fall  before  thy  building,  and  soon  shalt  thou 
be  forced  to  quit  both  dwellings." 

'  These  reflections  would  make  me  renounce  my  design,  if 
shame  did  not  retain  me  :  would  not  the  passengers  laugh  at  me, 
when  they  observed  my  walls  hanging  in  the  air  ?  I  proceed, 
therefore,  and  hasten  my  work  :  but  I  am  undetermined.  Some- 
times I  content  myself  with  a  little  house,  like  that  in  the  garden 
of  Curius,  or  that  in  the  field  of  the  old  man  of  whom  Virgil 
speaks  in  his  Georgics.  Sometimes  I  give  way  to  the  idle  fancy 
of  raising  my  house  to  the  clouds,  and  surpassing  even  the  build- 
ings of  Babylon  and  Rome.  The  moment  after  I  become  modest 
again,  and  hate  every  idea  that  savours  of  luxury  and  pride. 
Thus  does  my  soul  float  in  perpetual  uncertainties,  and  knows 
not  where  to  fix.  To  see  others  agitated  in  the  same  manner, 
is  all  my  consolation ;  and  I  laugh  at  them,  at  myself,  and  at  the 
world.' 

After  having  viewed  Petrarch  for  a  long  time  surrounded  with 
agreeable  objects,  and  flattering  events,  we  must  now  turn  to  a 
less  pleasing  picture,  and  see  him  bewailing  the  death  of  several 
of  his  best  friends. 
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The  first  of  these  was  Thomas  cle  Caloria,  with  whom  he  had 
studied  at  Bologna,  and  always  kept  up  a  correspondence.  He 
died  at  Messina,  his  native  place,  on  his  return  from  a  journey 
he  made  to  Lombes,  to  pass  some  time  with  James  Coionna.  It 
was  this  journey  which  prevented  his  being  at  Rome  at  the  coro- 
nation of  Petrarch,  who  learned  this  melancholy  news  by  letters 
from  the  brothers  of  Thomas.  They  wrote  to  him,  to  beg  him 
to  write  his  epitaph.     This  was  Petrarch's  answer : 

'  We  were  of  the  same  age,  and  the  same  opinions  :  we  pursu- 
ed the  same  studies,  had  the  same  dispositions,  and  aimed  at  the 
same  end.  Never  was  there  a  stricter  union,  or  greater  similari- 
ty. When  I  learned  that  I  had  lost  the  better  part  of  myself, 
life  became  a  burden  to  me ;  I  wished  to  die,  but  could  not.  I 
had  a  violent  fever,  which  brought  my  end  in  view;  but  it  was 
only  a  glimmering  of  futurity.  I  was  at  the  gate  of  death,  and 
found  written  thereon,  '*  Return !  Thy  hour  is  not  yet  come."  I 
came  back  to  life  with  this  consolation,  that  I  could  not  be  de- 
tained long.  I  know  that  Seneca  says,  it  is  absurd  to  desire  what 
it  is  in  our  power  to  obtain ;  but,  though  I  admire  the  genius  of 
this  philosopher,  I  think  often  very  differently  from  him,  and 
above  all  on  this  subject,  where  his  sentiments  are  ill  founded, 
and  carry  no  weight.' 

The  bishop  of  Lombes  wrote  at  this  time  to  Petrarch,  to 
compliment  him  upon  his  coronation,  in  the  following  singular 
style : 

'  If  all  the  parts  of  my  body  were  so  many  tongues,  if  all  the 
voices  which  have  ever  existed  were  to  cry  out  together,  they 
would  not  express  the  joy  I  felt,  when  I  learned  that  the  young 
Florentine  poet  had  been  crowned  with  laurel  in  the  capitol.' 

This  prelate  pressed  Petrarch  in  the  most  earnest  manner  to 
come  and  see  him  at  Lombes,  and  officiate  as  canon  in  his 
church.  Petrarch  had  promised  to  go  the  beginning  of  the  year 
following ;  and  he  looked  forward  with  joy  to  that  time  when  he 
should  have   finished  his   Africa,  and  should  lay  that  and  his 
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crown  together  at  the  feet  of  the  man  whom  he  adored.  He  had 
even  formed  a  project  of  settling  entirely  near  this  amiable 
friend,  when  he  received  the  melancholy  news  that  the  bishop 
was  dangerously  ill  at  Lombes. 

This  information  alarmed  him  exceedingly :  he  fluctuated 
between  fear  and  hope.  '  One  night,  in  my  sleep,'  says  Petrarch, 
'  I  thought  I  saw  the  bishop  walking  alone,  and  crossing  the 
stream  that  watered  my  garden.  I  ran  to  him,  and  asked  him  a 
thousand  questions  at  once.  "  From  whence  came  you  ?  Where 
are  you  going  so  fast  ?  Why  are  you  alone  ?"  The  bishop  re- 
plied, with  a  smile,  "Do  you  recollect  the  summer  you  passed 
with  me  on  the  other  side  the  Garonne?  I'he  climate  and 
the  manners  of  Gascony  displeased  you,  and  you  found  the 
storms  of  the  Pyrennees  insupportable.  I  now  think  as  you  did: 
I  am  weary  of  it  myself.  I  have  bid  adieu  to  this  barbarous 
country,  and  am  returning  to  Rome."  He  had  continued  to  walk 
on  while  he  spake  these  words,  and  was  got  to  the  end  of  the 
garden.  I  attempted  to  join  him,  and  begged  that  1  might  at 
least  be  permitted  the  honour  of  accompanying  him.  The  bishop 
gently  put  me  back  with  his  hand,  and  changing  his  countenance, 
and  the  tone  of  his  voice;  "  No,'  said  he,  '*  you  must  not  come 
with  me  at  present."  After  having  said  this,  he  looked  sted- 
fastly  at  me  ;  and  then  it  was  that  1  saw  on  his  face  all  the  signs 
of  death.  The  sudden  shock  of  this  sight  caused  me  to  cry  aloud, 
and  awaked  me  from  my  sleep.  I  marked  the  day,  and  related 
the  circumstances  to  the  friends  I  had  at  Parma,  and  wrote  an 
account  of  it  to  my  other  friends  in  many  different  places.  Five 
and  twenty  days  after  this  I  received  the  mournful  news  that  the 
bishop  of  Lombes  was  dead,  and  found  that  he  died  on  the  very 
day  that  I  had  seen  him  in  vision  in  my  garden.  '  This  singular 
accident,'  suys  he  to  John  Andre,  '  gives  me  no  more  faith  in 
dreams  than  Cicero,  who,  as  well  as  myself,  had  a  dream  con- 
firmed by  the  event.' 

How  heavy  was  this  loss  to  Petrarch !  How  many  others  like- 
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wise  were  sufferers  on  this  occasion !  The  house  of  Colonna,  of 
whom  the  bishop  was  the  siipport,  the  joy,  the  consolation :  the 
city  of  Rome,  which  looked  upon  him  as  its  guardian  and 
tutelar  angel :  the  court  of  Avignon,  where  he  had  many  rela- 
tions, admirers,  and  friends :  in  fine,  his  episcopal  town,  where 
he  was  universally  loved  and  respected.  He  had  behaved  in  this 
desert  place  with  so  much  dignity  and  condescension,  that  every 
person  of  consequence,  except  himself,  was  ashamed  to  see  him 
fixed  there.  He  was  contented  with  his  lot,  and  inaccessible  to 
ambition :  he  considered  the  honours  of  this  world  as  the  pre- 
cipices of  virtue,  and  shunned  them  with  as  much  care  as  others 
pursue  them.  The  patriarchate  of  Aquilea  becoming  vacant  at 
the  time  he  was  at  Rome,  he  was  named  for  it  by  the  nobility 
and  the  people.  But  he  wrote  to  his  brother  the  ca'dinal,  that 
they  must  not  think  of  him  for  that  place,  for  he  would  not 
accept  of  it.  The  jealousy  and  avarice  of  the  Gascons,  who 
filled  the  court  of  Rome,  and  disturbed  the  Italians,  had  at  first 
suspended  his  elevation  ;  but  his  virtue  and  merit  roie  so  high, 
that  he  would  certainly  have  been  raised  to  the  purple,  if  death 
had  not  stopped  him  in  the  midst  of  his  career. 

A  little  time  before  he  died,  he  wrote  to  the  cardinal  his  bro- 
ther, concerning  reports  which  had  been  spread  of  his  approach- 
ing elevation.  The  cardinal  sent  this  letter  to  Petrarch,  who 
could  not  read  it  without  shedding  a  torrent  of  tears. 

'  Every  line  of  it,'  says  he,  '  breathes  modesty ;  the  love  of 
moderation  ;  freedom  from  ambition  ;  and  contentment  with  his 
lot.  In  it  are  the  principles  of  the  soundest  philosophy,  ex- 
pressed in  the  most  noble  and  exact  manner.  What  a  man ! 
And  must  such  men,  who  ought  to  live  for  ever,  die  sooner  than 
others  1' 

'  We  have  lived  too  long,'  says  he  to  Lelius,  who  had  receiv- 
ed the  last  breath  of  this  amiable  prelate.  '  We  have  lost  the  best 
of  all  masters,  the  tenderest  of  all  fathers.  What  shall  I  do? 
What  will  become  of  me  ?  I  am  at  Parma  only  a  bird  of  passage. 
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Shall  I  go  to  Lombes,  where  I  am  a  canon  ?  Tt  is  an  odious  cli- 
mate, a  barbarous  country,  and  I  have  lost  the  only  person  that 
could  render  that  situation  agreeable.  How  can  I  look  upon 
that  tomb  where  all  my  hopes  lie  buried?  How  shall  I  ever  bring 
myself  to  kiss  the  hands  of  a  proud  prelate,  a  barbarian,  instead 
of  those  of  the  amiable  master  I  have  lost  ?  Shall  I  go  to  Avignon, 
and  resume  my  place  in  the  court  of  our  cardinal  ?  How  mourn- 
ful will  that  situation  be,  now  it  is  deprived  of  its  greatest 
ornament.' 

Lelius  had  inherited  from  his  ancestors  an  attachment  to  the 
house  of  the  Colonnas,  but  he  went  beyond  them  in  this  attachment, 
and  had  devoted  himself  particularly  to  the  bishop,  whom  he  at- 
tended every  where,  and  could  find  no  consolation  for  the  loss  of 
such  a  friend. 

A  rumour  was  spread,  that  cardinal  Colonna  intended  to  re- 
move the  body  of  his  brother  from  Lombes  to  Rome.  On  this 
matter  Petrarch  says  to  him,  'Divided  between  a  city  of  which 
I  am  a  citizen,  and  a  church  in  which  I  am  a  canon,  I  know  not 
what  council  to  give  you.'  Three  years  after  this,  the  remains 
of  this  great  prelate  were  carried  to  Rome,  and  received  with  a 
great  deal  of  veneration. 

In  a  letter  to  the  cardinal,  Petrarch  declaims  very  much  against 
a  superstitious  custom  which  reigned  at  that  time  and  above  all 
in  the  court  of  the  pope,  and  which  he  wished  to  banish  from  the 
house  of  the  cardinal.  In  speaking  of  a  man  lately  dead,  they 
pronounced  only  the  first  syllables  of  his  name,  and  made  use  of 
some  epithet  before  them,  as  unhappy,  unfortunate. 

'  Show  no  such  weakness  !'  says  he  to  the  cardinal ;  '  support 
this  loss  with  courage :  you  are  exposed  to  public  view,  you 
ought  to  be  more  observant  of  your  own  conduct  than  another; 
and  as  your  name,  your  rank,  and  your  actions,  have  set  you 
up  for  an  example,  become  also,  in  this  instance,  a  model  worthy 
the  imitation  of  all  the  world.' 

No  one  will  suppose  that,   after  the  death  of  the  bishop,  Pe- 
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trarch  had  any  difficulty  in  renouncing  his  canonry  at  Lombes. 
He  parted  with  it  entirely,  and  was  well  recompensed  by  the 
archdeaconry  of  Parma,  which  just  then  became  vacant. 

As  it  was  the  first  dignity  of  the  church  at  Parma  next  to  the 
mitre,  it  connected  him  much  with  the  bishop  Hugolin  de 
Rossi  had  governed  this  church  eighteen  years;  and,  as  he  was 
of  that  illustrious  family  which  had  so  long  disputed  the  lord- 
ship of  Parma  with  the  house  of  Correge,  Petrarch  feared  this 
prelate  would  be  displeased,  to  see  at  the  head  of  his  chapter  a 
man  whom  he  believed  devoted  to  his  enemies,  and  who  had 
pleaded  their  cause  ag^unst  his  family  in  1335,  as  has  been  be- 
fore observed.  But  Hugolin,  who  was  full  of  sweetness  and 
equity,  not  only  did  not  express  the  least  resentment  towards 
Petrarch,  but  gave  him  a  very  favourable  reception  the  first 
time  he  saw  him,  and  afterwards  the  most  flattering  distinction. 
It  was  ren  arked,  in  speaking  of  that  cause,  that  Petrarch  had 
avoided  with  great  circumspection  saying  any  thing  against  this 
prelate,  who  was  present,  and  whose  birth  and  virtues  he  re- 
spected. 

Petrarch's  tears  Avere  scarcely  dried  up  for  the  bishop  of 
Lombes,  when  they  were  again  called  forth  for  another  dear 
friend. 

1342.  At  the  bea:inning  of  this  year  death  deprived  him  of 
that  wise  man,  who  had  been  his  director  and  his  friend,  the 
good  father  Dennis,  whom  king  Robert  had  drawn  to  Naples, 
This  prince  conferred  upon  him,  by  leave  of  the  pope,  the 
bishopric  of  Monopoli,  which  became  vacant  soon  after  his  arri- 
val at  Naples.  He  did  not  long  enjoy  this  dignity  ;  he  died  at 
Naples,  the  1 4th  of  January,  in  the  palace  of  king  Robert. 

'  I  would  weep,'  says  Petrai'ch,  in  a  letter  to  king  Robert, 
'  but  shame  and  grief  prevent  me.  I  knew  before  that  there  is 
no  security  against  death.  Of  this  truth  we  have  now  a  melan- 
choly proof!  He  has  taken  from  Italy  a  man  over  whom  he 
ought  to  have  had  no  power,  and  whose  name  will  live  for  ever. 

R 
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This  learned  man,  who  so  well  underslood  both  nature  and  the 
world,  must  think  this  life  of  little  moment.  He  has  lost  no- 
thing by  death ;  and,  though  happy  on  earth,  because  he  pos- 
sessed your  love,  he  will  be  much  happier  in  heaven,  whither 
he  is  translated. 

'  It  is  I  who  suffer ;  it  is  Italy,  it  is  his  country,  that  is  de- 
prived of  so  great  an  ornament.  It  is  the  world  whom  death 
has  robbed  of  an  abundant  source  of  truth  and  knowledge. 

'  But  it  is  you,  oh,  best  of  princes !  who  are  the  most  deeply 
affected  with  this  loss.  The  society  of  father  Dennis  was  the 
charm  and  comfort  of  your  life.  Whose  conversations  were 
more  entertaining,  mild,  and  useful  ?  Whom  could  you  find  so 
worthy  to  listen  to  you,  or  so  capable  of  comprehending  the 
mysteries  of  heaven,  when  you  vouchsafed  to  display  your  elo- 
quence and  extensive  knowledge  ?  If  great  princes  may  be  al- 
lowed to  indulge  their  tears,  you  cannot  refuse  them  to  father 
Dennis.  Muses !  join  your  tears  to  mine !  and  weep  with  me 
the  loss  of  a  favourite  so  dear,  a  favourite  who  did  you  so  much 
honour !  Let  all  Parnassus  mourn,  and  resound  with  your  lamen- 
tations !  Inspire  me  with  some  verses  to  engrave  upon  his  tomb  ! 

EPITAPH  ON  FATHER   DENNIS. 

*  Here  lies  father  Dennis;  the  flower  of  poets;  the  searcher 
of  futurity  ;  the  glory  of  Italy.  A  faithful  friend ;  mild  and 
amiable  in  society ;  his  soul  and  his  countenance  were  always 
serene ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  elevation  of  his  mind,  and  the 
lustre  of  his  eloquence,  he  was  always  modest  and  condescend- 
ing. Among  the  ancients  he  would  have  been  a  rare,  among 
the  modems  he  was  an  unequalled,  character.' 

These  accumulated  losses  made  so  strong  an  impression  upon 
Petrarch,  that  he  could  not  open  a  letter  without  apprehension 
and  fear.  Had  it  not  been  for  these  distresses,  he  would  have 
led  at  Parma  a  tranquil  and  agreeable  life.     This  city  is  finely 
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situated  on  the  Po,  in  a  valley  which  lies  between  the  Alps  and 
the  Apennines,  below  the  cascades  of  the  one,  and  the  thun- 
ders and  torrents  of  the  other.  It  is  surrounded  with  a  rich  and 
fruitful  plain,  where,  cherished  by  the  influence  of  the  sun  and 
the  waters,  the  vine,  the  elm,  and  all  sorts  of  fruits  and  grain, 
flourish  together. 

Petrarch  divided  his  time  between  his  church,  where  he  filled 
up  with  honour  his  office  of  archdeacon,  and  his  closet,  where 
he  principally  worked  at  his  Africa.  He  seldom  went  to  make 
his  court  to  his  lords,  who  nevertheless  treated  him  with  great 
respect.  He  had  not  been  a  year  in  this  city,  when  the  orders 
of  his  superiors  obliged  him  to  quit  this  situation,  and  return  to 
Avignon.  It  is  not  ciear  from  whence  these  orders  came,  or 
what  could  be  the  foundation  of  them.  It  is  probable  that  car- 
dinal Colonna,  with  whom  Petrarch  had  promised  to  pass  the 
winter,  summoned  him  to  keep  his  word. 

It  appears,  however,  that  he  complied  much  against  his  will, 
by  the  bitter  complaints  he  makes  to  Burbatus  of  Sulmone. 

'  I  am  forced,'  says  he,  '  to  cross  the  Alps  before  the  sun  has 
melted  the  snows  which  cover  them.  I  must  return  to  the  banks 
of  the  Rhone,  and  to  those  infamous  places  which  are  the  re- 
ceptacle of  every  evil.  What  a  destiny !  If  fortune  envies  me 
a  grave  in  my  own  country,  let  me  be  permitted  to  seek  one 
under  the  pole  !  I  consent  to  live  and  to  die  in  Africa,  among 
its  serpents;  upon  Caucasus,  or  Atlas;  if,  while  I  live,  I  may  be 
allowed  to  breathe  a  pure  air,  and,  after  my  death,  a  little  cor- 
ner of  the  earth,  where  I  may  bestow  my  body  :  this  is  all  I  ask  ; 
but  this  I  cannot  obtain.  Doomed  always  to  wander,  and  to  be 
a  stranger  every  where  :  oh,  fortune  !  fortune !  fix  me  at  last  to 
some  spot.  I  do  not  covet  thy  favours  ;  let  me  enjoy  a  tranquil 
poverty ;  let  me  pass  in  this  retreat  the  few  days  that  remain  to 
me.  How  miserable  are  we  !  Nothing  is  certain  in  this  world. 
The  wheel  of  fortune  is  for  ever  in  motion;  we  tremble  on  its 
summit ;  in  the  middle  we  are  suspended ;  and  at  the  bottom  we 
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are  trampled  upon.  I  have  pleased  myself  below  ;  yet  am  agi- 
tated as  if  in  the  clouds.  To  no  end  have  I  avoided  elevations  ; 
this  is  what  I  have  a  long  time  complained  of;  but  my  com- 
plaints have  been  in  vain. 

'  When  we  sail  upon  the  ocean,  tempests  and  shipwrecks  are 
to  be  expected  :  but  to  be  exposed  to  hurricanes  on  the  land,  to 
be  swallowed  up  by  the  waves  of  a  brook,  this  is  monstrous 
indeed.  I  am  again  obliged  to  quit  my  country,  and  those 
friends  who  are  dear  to  me.  I  am  ordered  to  take  a  safe  route ; 
but  the  enemy  occupies  every  road  I  must  go  through  the 
Tridentum  of  the  Alps,  cross  the  lakes  of  Gei'many,  and  pass 
the  Danube  and  the  Rhine  near  their  sources.  Alas !  I  must 
obey,  and  submit  to  the  yoke.  Fortune  had  forgot  me,  and  I 
passed  a  year  in  tranquillity.  It  is  her  pleasure  now  to  force 
me  from  a  sweet  repose,  and  plunge  me  again  into  a  frightful 
chaos  !  How  happy  are  you,  my  dear  Barbatus  !  Take  my  ad- 
vice, and  never  quit  your  nest.' 

Petrarch  set  out  for  Avignon  in  1342;  and  it  was  a  great  joy 
to  him  when  he  arrived  there,  to  find  his  two  friends  Lelius  and 
Socrates,  who  came  to  live  with  the  cardinal  after  the  death  of 
the  bishop  of  Lombes,  The  union  of  these  three  friends  became 
stronger  than  ever.  Socrates,  in  particular,  gave  himself  entire- 
ly to  Petrarch,  and  never  quitted  him  even  when  he  went  to  Vau- 
cluse,  where  few  of  his  other  friends  had  the  courage  to  follow  him. 

Soon  after  his  return  to  Avignon,  Petrarch  was  witness  to  a 
great  event.  Benedict  XII.  had  for  some  years  had  a  fistula  in 
his  leg,  which  obliged  him  to  keep  his  chamber.  At  the  peti- 
tion of  the  cardinals,  he  held  some  consistories  seated  on  his  bed, 
according  to  the  custom  of  that  age.  The  discharge  being  more 
than  common,  the  physicians  attempted  to  stop  it,  and  threw  it 
back  into  the  blood,  where  it  made  such  havoc  as  to  threaten  a 
very  speedy  death.  Petrarch,  perceiving  that  Benedict's  last  mo- 
ments were  coming  on,  wrote  the  following  letter  to  the  bishop 
of  Cavaillon  : 
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'  What  are  you  doing,  my  father  ?  And  what  think  you  will  be 
the  end  of  the  present  tempest  ?  Shall  we  gain  the  port,  or  be 
swallowed  up  by  the  waves?  The  vessel  cannot  withstand  the 
billows.  The  wind  is  violent ;  the  rowers  are  without  experi- 
ence ;  and  the  pilot,  despising  the  rules  of  his  art,  makes  too  fast 
towards  the  land,  which  is  the  rock  of  navigators  He  confides 
too  much  in  a  deceitful  calm,  and  steers  his  course  by  wander- 
ing planets,  instead  of  adhering  to  the  faithful  pole.  Full  of 
wine,  weighed  down  by  age,  overpowered  with  drowsiness,  he 
staggers,  he  sleeps,  and  is  falling  into  the  sea.  And  would  to 
heaven  he  fell  alone:  would  to  God  that  our  heavenly  Father, 
seeing  us  erring,  without  a  pilot,  in  an  agitated  sea,  would  him- 
self conduct  the  bark  which  he  has  purchased  with  so  great  a 
price ! 

'  Such  is  the  condition  we  are  thrown  into  by  the  ignorance  of 
our  pilot.  What  do  I  say  ?  His  indolence,  his  blindness,  his 
shameful  stupidity,  and  his  passion  for  a  vile  and  stormy  country. 
Ah !  why  did  they  take  him  from  his  father's  plough,  to  commit 
to  him  a  government  of  which  he  was  so  incapable  ?  But  he  is 
going  to  receive  the  recompense  he  merits.  This  man,  the  jest 
of  all  parties,  the  object  of  incessant  ridicule,  will  soon  become 
the  prey  of  sea  wolves. 

'  What  will  become  of  us  ?  We  may  seek  a  plank  that  may 
save  us  in  our  shipwreck  Our  consolation  is,  we  can  scarcely 
find  such  another  pilot ;  if  we  could,  we  should  be  lost  for  ever. 
If  you  ask  what  is  my  opinion,  I  think  we  ought  to  come  and 
settle  in  your  country,  and  thus  shelter  ourselves  from  the  ap- 
proaching tempest.     Reflect  upon  these  things.' 

This  pontiff"  despised  Italy,  and  was  therefore  detested  by  Pe- 
trarch. Benedict  catiTied  this  contempt  to  such  a  height,  that 
one  day  some  eels  being  sent  him  from  the  lake  of  Bolsena,  of 
a  prodigious  size,  and  exquisite  flavour,  he  distributed  most  of 
them  among  the  cardinals,  reserving  for  himself  but  a  very  small 
portion.     Some  days  after  this,  the  cardinals  going,  according  to 
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custom,  to  attend  upon  him  at  dinner,  he  said  to  them  in  a  jeer- 
ing manner,  '  Gentlemen,  if  I  had  tasted  the  eels  before  1  sent 
them,  you  would  not  have  had  so  large  a  share ;  but  I  confess  I 
did  not  believe  that  Italy  produced  any  thing  that  was  good.' 
Cardinal  Colonna,  who  was  present,  reddened  with  anger,  and 
could  not  help  replying,  that  he  was  astonished  one  who  had  read 
so  many  books  as  his  holiness,  should  be  ignorant  that  Italy  was 
the  mother  of  every  thing  that  was  excellent. 

Benedict  died  the  25th  of  April,  1342,  and  was  interred  at  No- 
tre-Dame,  where  his  monument  is  now  to  be  seen.  A  contem- 
porary author  assures  us  that  a  monk,  who  had  been  a  brother 
in  the  same  convent  with  Benedict,  said  to  him  some  time  be- 
fore his  death, '  You  will  die  soon  if  you  do  not  amend  your  life.' 

The  holy  see  was  vacant  only  thirteen  days.  All  the  suffra- 
ges were  united  in  Pierre- Roger,  cardinal  of  Aquilea,  who  took 
the  name  of  Clement  VI.  He  was  of  an  ancient  family,  and  had 
passed  through  many  honours,  as  the  provisor  of  the  Sorbonne, 
the  archbishoprics  of  Sens  and  Rouen,  and  the  chancellorship  of 
Paris,  having  the  seals  conferred  on  him  by  Philip  of  Valois  ; 
after  which  Benedict  XII.  made  him  cardinal  in  the  promotion 
that  took  place  in  1  338  The  coronation  of  this  pope  was  con- 
ducted with  great  pomp,  and  was  performed  the  19th  of  May,  in 
the  church  of  the  dominicans.  John,  duke  of  Normandy,  eldest 
son  of  the  king  of  France;  James,  duke  of  Bourbon;  Philip, 
duke  of  Burgundy;  Humbert,  dauphin  of  Viennois,  and  several 
other  great  lords,  assisted  at  the  ceremony. 

The  court  of  Rome  immediately  changed  its  appearance,  and 
there  was  a  magnificence  and  luxury  unknown  in  the  preceding 
pontificates.  Clement  VI.  was  condescending,  frank,  noble,  and 
generous.  He  had  the  taste  and  manners  of  a  nobleman  who 
had  always  lived  in  the  courts  of  princes.  No  sovereign  of  his 
time  appeared  with  more  eclat,  or  diffused  his  favours  with  more 
grace  or  liberality.  Nothing  equalled  the  sumptuousness  of  his 
furniture,  the   delicacies  of  his  table,  or  the  splendour  of  his 
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court,  which  was  filled  with  lords  and  gentlemen  of  ancient  no- 
bility. Accustomed  to  live  among  ladies,  whose  society  amus- 
ed him,  he  did  not  think  the  papacy  obliged  him  to  alter  his 
manner  of  life.  They  continued  to  visit  him  as  usual.  In  truth, 
this  did  not  add  to  the  decorum  of  his  court,  but  it  rendered  it 
very  agreeable  and  brilliant. 

This  pope  had  great  qualities,  but  an  excessive  luxury  of  cha- 
racter, which  caused  him  to  be  spoken  of  by  many  authors  with 
great  bitterness.  His  reputation  for  generosity  and  benevolence, 
together  with  a  bull  of  invitation  that  he  published,  drew  to  Avig- 
non this  year  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  scholars,  who  all 
retiirned  with  some  favour  shown  them.  It  would  be  hard  to 
give  credit  to  this,  if  we  did  not  recollect  that  his  predecessor 
left  a  great  number  of  benefices  vacant,  because,  as  he  said,  he 
found  no  person  worthy  to  fill  them.  Clement  VI.  thought  and 
acted  in  a  very  different  manner.  His  hands  were  ever  open ; 
and  his  favourite  maxim  was,  '  That  no  one  should  depart  un- 
satisfied from  the  palace  of  a  prince.' 

As  soon  as  they  were  informed  at  Rome  of  the  election  of 
Clement,  they  sent  a  solemn  embassy  to  make  him  three  prin- 
cipal requests.  The  first,  that  he  would  vouchsafe  to  accept  the 
office  of  senator ;  as  disputes  on  this  head  had  often  made  that 
city  a  prey  to  civil  wars.  The  second,  that  he  would  hasten  the 
re-establishment  of  the  holy  sea  at  Rome.  And  the  third,  that 
he  would  be  pleased  to  reduce  to  fifty  years  the  indulgence  which 
pope  Boniface  VIII.  had  granted  to  the  church,  and  fixed  at  an 
hundred  years ;  and  that  the  reason  for  this  their  prayer  was, 
that  all  the  faithful  might  partake  of  it,  the  time  appointed  by 
Boniface  exceeding  the  ordinary  term  of  life. 

After  two  months  consideration,  the  pope  returned  this  answer: 
That,  as  to  the  first,  it  belonged  to  him  as  sovereign  of  Rome ; 
that  he  would  however  accept  the  municipal  government  in  his 
right  as  cardinal,  without  derogating  from  his  sovereignty  :  that, 
as  to  the  second  request,  no  one  could  be  more  desirous  than 
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himself  of  the  return  of  the  holy  see  to  Rome ;  but  he  could 
not  fix  the  time  till  the  affairs  of  France  .;nd  Eni^land  were  in 
a  more  tranquil  state :  and  that  with  respect  to  the  jubilee,  he 
granted  with  pleasure  the  reduction  they  asked,  and  fixed  his 
indulgence  to  return  every  fifty  years. 

Petrarch,  who  had  obtained  the  dignity  of  a  Roman  citizen 
by  letters  patent  at  his  coronation,  was  one  of  the  ambassadors 
sent  from  Rome  to  pope  Clement:  he  was  joined  with  Nicholas 
Gabrini,  called  Rienzi,  and  appointed  to  m.ike  an  oration  before 
the  pope  In  this  speech  he  uses  his  favourite  figure  when 
speaking  of  Rome;  he  describes  an  old  woman,  bowing  down 
with  grief  and  misfortune,  who  comes  to  throw  herself  at  the 
feet  of  her  husband.  '  You  desired  to  see  me,'  says  she,  '  when 
I  was  in  bondage  to  another ;  and  I  fear  not  being  as  dear  to  you 
now  I  am  again  become  yours.  You  judge  not  like  the  vulgar, 
who  desire  ardently  what  they  have  not,  and  are  easily  disgusted 
with  what  they  have.' 

The  reward  of  this  oration,  which  was  a  long  one,  and  very 
dry,  was  the  priory  of  St.  Nicholas,  in  the  diocese  of  Pisa, 
which  the  pope  gave  to  Petrarch  the  sixth  of  October,  1342. 

The  pope  granted  two  small  favours  this  year  to  two  of  Laura's 
children.  Her  daughter  Ermessenda  was  received  into  the  con- 
vent of  St.  Laurence,  where  she  professed  herself  some  time 
after;  and  Audibert,  her  son,  was  appointed  to  the  canonry  of 
Notre-Dame  de  Dons.  These  children  were  about  twelve  or 
thirteen  years  of  age. 

We  are  now  come  to  Rienzi,  Petrarch's  colleague,  who  was 
soon  after  this  very  singularly  distinguished  in  the  revolutions 
of  Rome.  His  origin  and  character  were  as  follows :  His  father 
kept  a  public  house,  and  his  mother  was  a  washerwoman.  But 
he  made  up  for  the  lowness  of  his  birth  by  the  elevation  of  his 
wit  and  understanding ;  his  imagination  was  lively  and  brilliant ; 
he  had  a  prodigious  memory,  and  a  natural  eloquence,  which 
drew  after  him  the  whole  world.     His  parents,  though  so  meanly 
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situated,  spared  nothing  in  the  course  of  his  education.  When 
the  first  studies  of  grammar  and  rhetoric  had  polished  his  mind, 
and  improved  his  natural  eloquence,  he  applied  himself  to  the 
study  of  the  Roman  history,  and  the  search  into  its  antiquities, 
to  which  he  joined  a  great  knowledge  of  the  civil  law,  and  the 
rights  of  the  people.  The  Commentaries  of  Cesar  were  much 
read,  and  much  esteemed  by  him. 

Rienzi's  enthusiasm  for  Rome  united  him  firmly  with  Petrarch, 
and  could  be  the  only  foundation  of  a  connexion  between  men 
of  such  different  characters.  He  succeeded  also  with  Clement, 
who  admired  his  eloquence,  and  was  never  weary  of  his  conver- 
sation. He  had  likewise  at  first  the  good  graces  of  cardinal 
Colonna,  probably  through  the  favour  of  Petrarch,  but  which  he 
afterwards  lost,  by  inveighing  bitterly  against  some  great  lords 
in  Rom^e.  The  pope  conferred  upon  Rienzi  the  place  of  notary 
at  Rome,  which  was  a  very  lucrative  post.  These  honours  paved 
the  way  for  the  extraordinary  situation  in  which  we  shall  soon 
behold  him. 

Clement  VI.  had  a  fine  natural  understanding,  which  he  had 
enriched  and  improved  by  study.  Petrarch  says,  he  forgot  no- 
thing that  he  read;  and  if  he  wished  to  do  it,  he  had  it  not  in 
his  power. 

He  had  gained,  in  his  conversation  with  the  female  sex,  and 
in  the  courts  of  princes,  a  softness  and  politeness  of  manner 
which  endeared  him  to  every  one.  When  he  reserved  to  him- 
self the  nomination  of  the  greater  prelacies,  to  satisfy  the  de- 
sire he  had  of  bestowing  favours,  it  was  represented  to  him,  that 
such  reserves  would  produce  great  inconveniences,  and  that  his 
predecessors  had  not  dared  to  make  them.  He  replied,  '  My 
predecessors  knew  not  what  it  was  to  be  popes.' 

It  was  in  the  pontificate  of  this  pope  that  the  city  of  Avignon, 
where  debauchery  had  long  reigned,  came  at  last  to  the  great- 
est excess  of  luxury  and  dissoluteness.     The  accounts  which 
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Petrarch  gives  of  the  licentiousness  and  neglect  of  all  decency 
in  this  city  are  fully  confirmed  by  other  writers. 

On  the  return  of  Petrarch  to  Avignon  Laura  behaved  to  him 
in  a  kinder  manner.  Perhaps  a  long  absence  made  her  feel 
more  sensibly  that  she  was  not  indifferent  to  him ;  perhaps,  too, 
his  reputation  made  some  impression  on  her  mind.  However  this 
was,  the  favour  of  the  pope,  and  the  kindness  of  Laura,  render- 
ed Avignon  more  agreeable  than  usual  to  Petrarch.  He  passed 
the  greatest  part  of  this  year  there,  and  went  to  Vaucluse  but 
seldom,  and  for  a  snort  time ;  and  when  he  was  in  that  solitude, 
he  owns  that  his  soul  was  always  at  Avignon  with  Laura. 

Petrarch  was  one  day  seated  in  a  public  place,  to  which  he 
knew  Laura  would  come,  and  meditating  on  his  usual  subject, 
with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground,  when  she  appeared  suddenly 
before  him.  As  soon  as  he  perceived  her,  he  rose,  and  making 
her  a  low  bow,  was  going  to  speak.  She  cast  upon  him  a  kind 
look,  returned  him  the  same  salutation,  and  passed  along,  saying- 
something  he  did  not  perfectly  hear.  These  obliging  manners 
filled  Petrarch  with  extreme  joy. 

At  this  time  Petrarch  made  a  connexion  with  Sennucio  Del- 
bene,  a  Florentine  of  noble  birth,  and  who  favoured  the  party 
of  the  Gibeiins.  There  is  an  anecdote  relating  to  him  which  the 
people  of  Florence  speak  of  with  indignation  Charles  of  Valois, 
being  sent  to  Florence  by  pope  Boniface  VHL  on  public  affairs, 
was  much  delighted  with  the  diversion  of  hawking.  Sennucio 
had  a  country  house  near  the  city,  where  Charles  often  went  to 
refresh  himself  on  these  occasions.  Sennucio  accommodated 
him  in  the  best  manner  he  could,  and  as  suited  a  gentleman  of  his 
rank.  This  hospitality  did  not  prevent  the  prince  from  impri- 
soning him,  because  he  was  of  uic  party  opposite  to  that  he  fa- 
voured, and  condemning  him  to  pay  a  fine  of  four  thousand 
livres:  his  estate  also  was  confiscated.  But  by  the  favour  of 
John  XXU.  Sennucio  was  re-established  in  all  his  rights  in  the 
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year  1326.  He  was  attached  to  the  Colonnas,  and  above  all  to 
cardinal  John  Colonna,  which  gave  rise  to  the  friendship  be- 
tween him  and  Petrarch. 

Sennucio  was  fond  of  the  arts.  He  had  a  tender  heart,  and  was 
attached  to  the  fair  sex.  He  was  also  a  poet ;  but  his  lyre  was 
strung  to  lighter  measures  ;  not  sad  and  plaintive,  like  that  of 
Petrarch. 

I  do  not  know  how  it  was  that  Sennucio  was  admitted  to  the 
house  of  Laura,  but  it  appears  that  he  saw  her  often,  and  that 
Petrarch  often  conversed  with  him  on  the  subject  of  his  love. 

The  praises  Petrarch  had  bestowed  on  L.iura  rendered  her 
celebrated  every  where.  Ail  who  came  to  Avignon  had  a  strong 
desire  to  see  her.  But,  though  she  was  not  yet  thirty  years  of 
age,  she  was  somewhat  altered.  Whether  this  was  owing  to 
her  having  had  many  children,  to  illness,  or  domestic  chagrins, 
she  had  no  longer  her  former  clear  and  brilliant  complexion. 
Petrarch  also,  by  a  kind  of  sympathy,  lost  that  beautiful  com- 
plexion which  had  been  so  universally  admired.  In  a  letter 
written  to  a  friend,  whom  he  had  not  seen  for  some  time,  he 
says,  '  I  am  not  what  I  was;  the  perpetual  discord  between  my 
soul  and  my  body  has  changed  me  so  much,  that  you  would 
hardly  know  me  again.' 

This  year,  1342,  died  at  Avignon,  a  lady  who  was  greatly  be- 
loved by  Gerard,  the  brother  of  Petrarch, 

'  The  object,'  says  Petrarch  to  him,  'of  your  tender  love  has 
left  us  to  enjoy  celestial  glory.  I  hope  it  at  least,  and  I  believe  it. 
The  sweetness  of  her  manners,  and  the  virtues  of  her  life,  will 
not  fail  to  ensure  her  this  felicity.  Take  back,  therefore,  for  it 
is  high  time,  the  two  keys  of  thy  heart.  Thus  relieved  from 
anxiety,  and  thy  path  clear  before  thee,  follow  this  beloved  ob- 
ject in  the  surest  road.  Nothing  ought  now  to  retard  thy  pro- 
gress. Thou  resemblest  a  pilgrim,  who  wants  only  a  staff  to  take 
a  long  journey.  You  see,  my  dear  brother,  we  hasten  fast  toward 
death :  when,  in  the  awful  passage,  our  souls  are  released  from 
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mortal  ties,  they  will  take  their  flight  with  more  freedom  and 
ease.' 

Gerard,  touched  in  the  most  sensible  manner  with  this  loss, 
followed  the  advice  of  his  brother,  and  determined  to  employ 
himself  wholly,  for  the  future,  in  the  great  work  of  his  salvation  : 
he  quitted  the  world,  and  placed  himself  in  the  monastery  of  the 
Carthusians,  which  he  went  to  visit  when  at  St.  Baume  with 
Petrarch,  in  1339.  The  heavenly  life  which  these  monks  led  in 
that  awful  solitude  had  made  an  impression  upon  him  which  had 
never  been  efi"aced. 

The  origin  of  the  order  of  the  Carthusians  is  thus  related  by 
Petrarch.  Two  brothers,  from  Genoa,  set  out  on  a  trading 
voyage  ;  the  one  sailed  toward  the  east,  the  other  toward  the 
west.  After  a  number  of  years,  one  of  them  arriving  at  Genoa, 
being  informed  his  brother  was  at  Marseilles,  wrote  to  him,  to 
desire  his  return  to  Genoa;  but  receiving  no  answer,  he  went  to 
Marseilles,  and,  finding  his  brother  there,  he  asked  him,  why  he 
did  not  come  to  Genoa  ?  His  brother  replied,  <  I  am  weary  of 
navigation  and  trade :  1  will  no  longer  trust  my  life  to  the  mercy 
of  the  winds  ;  do  as  you  please  ;  my  resolution  is  fixed.  I  have 
found  a  port  on  the  borders  of  Paradise,  where  I  will  rest,  and 
wait  in  tranquillity  the  moment  of  my  death.* 

The  other,  who  did  not  comprehend  this  language,  asked  him 
to  explain  himself:  he  returned  no  answer,  but  took  him  to 
Montrieu,  into  a  deep  valley,  in  the  middle  of  a  wood,  and  point- 
ed to  a  house  he  had  there  just  built.  Struck  with  the  awfulness 
of  the  surrounding  scene,  the  other  Genoese  felt  a  sudden  com- 
punction, and  determined  immediately  to  erect  a  building,  like 
that  of  his  brother,  on  the  neighbouring  hill.  They  bade  adieu 
to  the  world,  and  founded,  with  their  estates  and  houses,  the  new 
order  of  the  Carthusians ;  an  order  famous  for  its  piety  and 
austerity  of  manners :  and  in  this  solitude  they  consecrated  the 
remainder  of  their  days  to  God.  This  monastery  of  Montrieu  is 
situated  between  Aix  and  Toulon,  in  the  middle  of  the  woods. 
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and  surrounded   with   mountains,    from    whence    issue    several 
rivers.     Hence  the  name  of  Montrieu. 

Though  Petrarch  loved  his  brother  with  tenderness,  he  was 
not  sorry  for  this  change,  Gerard  was  fond  of  pleasure,  and  of 
an  unsteady  temper ;  he  knew  not  how  to  moderate  any  of  his 
inclinations  ;  and  this  gave  Petrarch  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and 
uneasiness,  especially  in  a  city  like  Avignon.  '  I  acknowledge,' 
says  Petrarch,  '  the  hand  of  God  in  this  conversion.  None  but 
himself  could  work  so  great  a  change  '  Petrarch  had  conceiv- 
ed a  very  high  idea  of  the  Carthusians.  '  This  order  does  not,' 
says  he,  'resemble  others:  none  enter  into  it  by  force  or  seduction.' 
Gerard  was  no  sooner  fixed  in  this  monastery,  than  he  wrote  to 
his  brother,  to  induce  him  to  take  the  same  resolution.  Petrarch, 
filled  with  piety  and  remorse,  was  staggered :  but  he  did  not 
comply.  Pope  Clement  VI.  gave  Gerard  an  absolution  when 
in  the  article  of  death. 

The  bishop  of  Rhodes,  whose  name  was  Bernard  Albi,  and 
who  had  been  appointed  cardinal  after  the  exaltation  of  Clement, 
came  at  this  time  to  Avignon,  and  was  much  delighted  with  the 
conversation  of  Petrarch.  After  his  return  to  Italy,  he  sent  him 
a  letter  full  of  sublime  questions  on  the  most  abstracted  subjects 
of  philosophy.     Petrarch  replies  thus  : 

'Your  questions  are  an  ample  proof  of  your  great  penetration. 
To  question  and  to  doubt  with  judgment,  is  a  great  part  of 
our  knowledge.  The  manner  in  which  you  confess  your  igno- 
rance consoles  me  for  my  own ;  and,  was  not  this  the  case,  my 
occupations,  the  excessive  heats,  and  the  tumult  of  this  crowded 
city,  leave  me  little  time  for  writing. 

'  You  would  have  me  measure  the  heavens,  the  earth,  and  the 
seas.  I,  who  know  not  of  what  kind  of  clay  my  own  body  is 
formed,  or  the  nature  of  the  soul  which  is  confined  in  it,  as  in 
a  prison,  shall  I  dive  into  the  systems  of  Ptolemy,  or  decipher 
the  characters  which  the  Sicilian  geometrician  drew  on  the  un- 
fortunate soil  ?  Alas  I  death  pursues  me  with  eager  steps ;  and 
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all  my  aim  is,  to  steal  a  few  moments  from  his  grasp.  I  shall, 
therefore,  only  say,  in  answer  to  your  questions,  that  there  are 
seven  planets,  and  that  the  sun  holds  the  first  rank  :  his  rays  re- 
animate the  world :  he  begins  his  course  in  the  east,  and  when 
he  sets,  a  cold  shade  is  spread  over  the  earth.  The  fixed  stars 
make  their  revolutions  also  by  a  motion  not  visible  to  us.  It  is 
disputed  whether  the  sun  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  world ; 
but  would  it  not  be  bettei"  to  seek  this  centre  where  virtue  dwells? 
Men  form  calculations  how  much  larger  it  is  than  the  earth ; 
and  they  neglect  to  examine  how  much  more  noble  the  soul  is 
than  the  body. 

'The  moon  shines  with  the  light  it  borrows  from  the  sun  ;  its 
motions  are  periodical.  Mercury  is  an  inconstant  planet,  and 
its  influences  are  various  :  we  know  all  this,  but  we  neglect  to 
inquire  whether  prosperity  is  a  good  or  evil ;  by  whom,  and  in 
what  cases,  death  is  to  be  desired  or  feared.  Your  courier  is  in 
haste,  and  I  would  rather  send  him  back  with  nothing,  than  give 
him  many  lines  of  which  I  should  be  ashamed.  I  cannot  ex- 
plain to  you  my  astonishment,  when  I  saw  that  deluge  of  verses 
which  your  letter  poured  in  upon  me.  I  undertook  to  count 
them,  but  in  vain.  What  a  pity  that  Virgil  possessed  not  this 
happy  faculty!  He  would  not  have  passed  his  whole  life  in  com- 
posing a  poem,  which  at  last  he  left  imperfect.  Your  questions 
resemble  the  enigma  of  the  Sphinx ;  and  you  must  seek  another 
Oedipus  to  answer  them.' 

1343.  Borlaam,  the  Greek  monk,  of  whom  mention  has  been 
already  made,  came  this  year  to  Avignon.  He  had  been  much 
chagrined  by  a  decision  given  against  him  by  the  patriarch  of 
Constantinople,  in  a  dispute  he  had  held  with  the  monks  of 
Mount  Athos.  These  monks  maintained  that  the  light  which 
appeared  on  Mount  Tabor,  at  the  transfiguration  of  Jesus  Christ, 
was  uncreated ;  and  that  it  was  God  himself.  The  Greeks  made 
a  serious  affair  of  this  fanciful  opinion ;  and  were  contending 
for  the  truth  of  it  with  vehemence,  while  the  lurks  were   at 
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their  gates,  and  had  formed,  as  it  were,  a  barrier  round  Constan- 
tinople of  the  cities  they  had  taken  in  Asia. 

Petrarch  was  glad  to  see  his  Greek  master  again:  and  as  Bor- 
laam  desired  an  establishment  in  Italy,  Petrarch,  by  his  solicita- 
tions and  his  credit,  procured  him  the  bishopric  of  Geraci, 
which  being  a  suffragan,  or  subsidiary  bishopric,  depending  on 
Rheggio,  the  revenue  was  small;  but  it  suited  Borlaam,  because 
it  settled  him  at  the  close  of  life  in  his  native  country,  where 
he  died  ten  years  after,  in  1353. 

At  the  end  of  January,  131-3,  there  arrived  an  extraordinary 
courier  at  Avignon,  who  brought  the  melancholy  news  of  the 
death  of  Robert,  king  of  Naples.  This  caused  a  general  con- 
sternation in  that  city,  and  throughout  all  Provence  This  prince 
was  sixty  years  old,  when,  without  terror,  he  saw  his  flesh  waste 
away,  his  body  decaying,  and  death  taking  possession  of  his 
whole  fabric.  One  thing  alone  troubled  his  last  moments;  this 
was  the  state  in  which  he  must  leave  his  family  and  his  king- 
dom. Robert  had  two  children  by  his  queen.  The  eldest  died 
young ;  and  the  second,  named  Charles,  duke  of  Calabria,  left 
only  two  daughters,  Joan  and  Mary. 

Charobert,  king  of  Htmgary,  who  had  some  pretensions  to 
the  kingdom  of  Naples,  as  the  heir  of  Charles  Martel,  Robert's 
eldest  brother,  had  two  sons.  Pope  John  XXII.  who  had  deci- 
ded in  favour  of  Robert,  proposed  a  double  marriage  between 
these  royal  houses  ;  the  princess  Joan,  who  was  the  eldest,  with 
Andrew,  the  second  son ;  and  the  eldest  son,  Lewis,  with  Mary, 
the  second  daughter.  These  marriages  were  celebrated  with 
astonishing  magnificence  in  1333.  Andrew  was  six  and  Joan 
nine  years  old ;  and  it  was  thought  their  being  brought  up  to- 
gether would  cement  this  union  :  but,  as  it  mignt  rather  have 
been  expected,  it  happened  otherwise.  The  antipathy  that  Joan 
showed  for  Andrew  was  soon  remarked ;  the  difference  of  their 
educations  alone  would  have  produced  this  effect. 

The  Neapolitans  were  polite,  voluptuous,  gallant,  and  mag- 
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nificent.  The  Hungarians,  on  the  contrary,  were  vulgar,  chur- 
lish, and  enemies  to  magnificence  and  pleasure ;  and  were  look- 
ed upon  at  Naples  as  barbarians,  who  could  scarcely  be  treated 
with  sufficient  contempt.  Add  to  this,  Andrew  and  his  courtiers 
exaggerated  in  a  haughty  manner  their  rights  to  the  kingdom  of 
Naples ;  while  at  the  court  of  Joan  they  ridiculed  their  pride, 
and  maintained  that  Andrew  could  only  reign  as  husband  of  his 
queen.  Robert  saw  with  grief  these  contests;  and  the  presen- 
timents they  raised  in  his  heart  clouded  his  last  moments,  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  the  calm  evening  of  a  bright  day. 

Perceiving  that  he  drew  near  his  end,  he  assembled  his  nobles, 
and  dictated  his  will  in  their  presence  By  this  will,  he  made 
Joan,  his  grand-daughter,  his  heir;  and  her  sister  Mary  was  to 
succeed  her.  Saiche  of  Arragon,  the  second  wife  of  Robert, 
by  whom  he  had  no  children,  was  a  woman  of  capacity  and  vir- 
tue, to  whom  he  would  have  confided  the  regency,  and  the  edu- 
cation of  his  grand-daughters,  had  she  not  formed  a  resolution, 
on  his  death,  to  finish  her  days  in  a  monastery.  She  had  always 
so  strong  an  inclination  for  the  cloister,  that  in  1317  she  attempt- 
ed to  set  aside  her  marriage,  to  throw  herself  into  a  convent. 
But  pope  John  XXII.  to  whom  she  applied,  told  her  this  inten- 
tion was  a  snare  of  the  devil.  Robert  named  her,  however,  at 
the  head  of  a  council  for  the  administration,  till  the  princesses 
were  twenty-five  years  old  ;  and  Philip  de  Cabassole  was  one  of 
this  council. 

After  this,  Robert  desired  they  would  bring  to  him  the  two 
young  persons  he  had  named  for  his  successors.  He  addressed 
himself  to  them  with  the  greatest  dignity  and  tenderness;  dis- 
covered to  them  the  dangers  which  threatened  them ;  and  in- 
formed them  in  what  manner  they  ought  to  conduct  themselves 
towards  their  enemies,  their  friends,  and  their  subjects.  At  a 
moment  when  other  men  can  scarcely  support  themselves,  this 
great  king  seemed  wholly  interested  in  the  good  of  his  family; 
and  the  wisdom,  strength,  and  presence  of  mind,  he  showed  on 
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this  occasion,  surprised  and  overwhelmed  with  grief  those  who 
were  present.  Observing  those  who  stood  round  his  bed  melt- 
ed into  tears,  he  reproached  them  for  it  in  a  gentle  manner. 
*  What  is  the  reason  of  your  grief?'  said  he.  '  My  death  has  no- 
thing in  it  mournful  or  unhappy;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  greatly 
for  my  advantage.  I  leave  a  frail  throne  for  an  everlasting  king- 
dom. Have  I  not  lived  long  enough  ?  I  have  almost  attained 
the  period  that  nature  herself  seems  to  have  fixed  to  the  life  of 
man.  Instead  of  afflicting  yourselves,  my  children,  rejoice 
with  me  in  my  felicity.' 

After  having  said  thus,  he  discoursed  to  them  upon  death 
with  so  much  eloquence  and  philosophy,  he  painted  it  in  such  soft 
and  agreeable  colours,  that  those  who  were  present  confessed  it 
no  longer  appeared  so  terrible  an  event ;  and  that  the  end  of  a 
dying  sage,  like  Robert,  was  preferable  to  the  school  of  the 
greatest  philosopher.  After  having  settled  all  his  aifairs  with 
the  same  calm  deliberation  as  if  he  was  just  going  to  set  out 
for  the  country,  he  addressed  himself  to  God,  and  delivered  up 
his  soul  into  the  hands  of  its  Maker,  without  one  sigh  or  tear, 
or  showing  the  least  mark  of  weakness  on  account  of  its  sepa- 
ration from  his  body.  '  He  died,'  says  Petrarch,  '  as  he  lived, 
acting  and  speaking  like  himself.*  He  chose  to  die  in  the  habit 
of  the  third  order  of  St.  Francis,  an  act  of  zeal  at  that  time  in 
fashion. 

Petrarch  was  at  Avignon  when  he  received  the  news  of  king 
Robert's  death.  He  set  out  immediately  for  Vaucluse,  to  la- 
ment in  silence  and  solitude  so  irreparable  a  loss.  Some  time 
after  he  writes  thus  to  Barbatus  of  Sulmone  : 

'  Alas !  nothing  can  equal  my  loss !  Who  now  shall  be  my  ad- 
Tiser,  my  protector,  my  support  ?  To  whom  shall  I  devote  my 
genius  and  my  studies  ?  Who  shall  revive  my  hopes,  and  draw 
my  soul  out  of  its  lethargy  ?  I  had  two  guides,  two  protectors, 
and  death  has  deprived  me  of  both  in  the  course  of  one  year. 
For  my  first  and  dearest  friend,  I  shed  the  tears  of  affection  on 
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the  bosom  of  Lelius.  For  the  second,  I  weep  with  you,  and  shall 
for  ever  weep.  I,  who  have  been  accustomed  to  console  others, 
know  not  how  to  console  myself.  I  send  you  these  few  lines 
from  that  retreat  where  my  soul  seeks  refuge  in  all  its  troubles.* 

Petrarch,  same  time  after  this,  at  the  desire  of  a  Neapolitan 
nobleman,  made  the  following  epitaph  on  king  Robert: 

'  Here  lies  the  body  of  king  Robert;  his  soul  is  in  heaven.  He 
was  the  glory  of  kings ;  the  honour  of  his  age  ;  the  chief  of  war- 
riors; and  the  best  of  men.  Skilful  in  the  art  of  war,  he  loved 
peace.  If  he  had  lived  longer,  Jerusalem  and  Sicily,  under  his 
standard,  would  have  shaken  off  the  yoke  of  the  Biirbarians,  and 
driven  out  the  tyrants.  These  two  kingdoms  have  lost  their 
hope  in  losing  their  king.  His  genius  equalled  his  valour :  he 
unravelled  the  holy  mysteries ;  he  read  the  events  of  heaven  ;  he 
understood  the  virtues  of  plants;  all  nature  was  open  before  him. 
The  muses  and  the  arts  mourn  their  protector.  Nothing  was 
kinder  than  his  manners :  his  heart  was  the  temple  of  patience. 
All  the  virtues  lie  buried  in  his  tomb.  No  one  can  praise  him 
as  he  deserves:  but  fame  shall  make  him  immortal.' 

Petrarch  had  reason  to  regret  a  prince  who  had  conferred  upon 
him  so  many  favours,  and  who  had  so  great  a  relish  for  his  works, 
that,  stealing  sometimes  from  his  serious  occupations,  he  passed 
many  hours  of  the  night  in  reading  them,  without  thinking  either 
of  food  or  sleep. 

Petrarch,  after  lamenting  this  friend  many  days  in  the  silence 
and  gloom  of  his  retreat,  came  back  to  Avignon,  where  he  pass- 
ed a  great  part  of  the  winter,  making  only  now  and  then  short 
visits  to  Vaucluse. 

1344.  Petrarch  being  at  Avignon  some  time  after  this,  met 
with  Laura  at  a  public  assembly.  Her  dress  was  magnificent; 
but  in  particular  she  had  silk  gloves,  brocaded  with  gold  ;  a  rare 
ornament  at  that  time,  when  silk  was  so  scarce  in  Languedoc, 
and  in  Provence,  that  the  seneshal  of  Beaucauc,  two  years  after 
this,  sent  twelve  pounds  to  queen  Joan  of  Burgundy,  which  cost 
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him  seventy-six  French  livres  a  pound.  Laura  happened  to  drop 
one  of  these  gloves.  Petrarch,  whose  eyes  were  ever  bent  to- 
wards her,  immediately  picked  it  up.  Laura  perceiving  it  in 
his  hands,  took  it  from  him  instantly ;  and,  though  Petrarch  had 
the  strongest  desire  to  retain  this  precious  ornament,  he  had  not 
the  power.  If  the  nobility  of  Laura  had  not  been  proved  by  the 
contract  of  her  marriage,  it  would  have  been  by  these  embroid- 
ered gloves ;  for  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  none 
but  persons  of  quality  in  France  were  allowed  to  wear  silk,  gold, 
furs,  pearls,  and  precious  jewels.  This  was  observed  at  Avig- 
non ;  and  none  of  the  relations  of  the  pope,  the  wives  and  daugh- 
ters of  the  marshals,  barons,  viguiers,  and  the  ladies  of  noble 
birth  in  this  city,  were  exempted  from  this  sumptuary  law. 
Avignon,  however,  by  its  commerce  with  strangers,  had  long 
lost  the  simplicity  of  its  manners,  which  till  then  it  had  been  fa- 
mous for ;  their  extravagance  increased  with  their  wealth ;  and 
the  wives  of  citizens  aimed  as  much  as  possible  to  vie  with  the 
ladies  of  noble  rank  in  their  luxury  and  expense. 

Under  the  pontificate  of  Clement  VL  profusion  and  debauch- 
ery were  carried  to  the  utmost  height  at  Avignon.  The  generosi- 
ty of  this  pontiff  was  unbounded ;  and  he  had  the  strongest  at- 
tachment to  the  fair  sex,  who  had  free  access  at  all  hours  to  his 
palace.  At  the  head  of  those  ladies  who  formed  a  court  in  the 
palace  of  Clement,  was  the  viscountess  of  Turenne.  As  she  ac- 
ted a  considerable  part  in  the  pontificate  of  Clement,  and  was  the 
particular  object  of  Petrarch's  aversion,  a  short  description  of  her 
may  not  be  disagreeable. 

The  name  of  this  lady  was  Cicily.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
the  count  de  Commenges,  who  had  espoused  the  daughter  and 
heiress  of  Reymond,  viscount  of  Turenne.  She  married  the  son 
of  Alphonso  IV.  king  of  Arragon,  and  became  viscountess  of 
Turenne  by  the  death  of  her  brother,  in  the  year  1340.  She  was 
a  woman  of  infinite  cunning,  and  proud  and  imperious  to  excess. 
It  was  easy  for  such  a  character  to  influence  the  mind  of  Clement, 
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who  was  a  man  of  the  most  gentle  temper,  and  the  easiest  to  gov- 
ern. The  empire  she  obtained  over  him,  and  the  authority  with 
which  she  disposed  of  every  thing  in  his  court,  have  caused  ma- 
ny to  suspect  that  she  was  his  mistress.  It  is  certain  she  made 
herself  very  agreeable  to  him  as  a  companion,  accumulated  a 
great  deal  of  wealth,  and  dishonoured  herself  by  the  avidity  with 
which  she  received  money  from  all  hands  without  distinction. 

It  is  not  surprising  that,  under  the  government  of  a  woman 
who  thought  of  nothing  but  amassing  wealth,  and  in  a  court  filled 
with  young  persons  of  both  sexes,  who  held  the  first  places  there, 
and  had  no  curb  to  their  desires,  debauchery  should  wholly  pre- 
vail, and  become  universal.  Petrarch  draws  two  pictures  of  this 
terrible  licentiousness.  In  his  letters  called  the  mysteries,  one 
of  these  descriptions  is  as  follows  : 

*  All  that  they  say  of  Assyrian  and  Egyptian  Babylon,  of  the 
four  Labyrinths,  of  the  Avernian  and  Tartarian  lakes,  are  no- 
thing in  comparison  with  this  hell.  We  have  here  a  Nimrod, 
powerful  on  the  earth,  and  a  mighty  hunter  before  the  Lord, 
who  attempts  to  scale  heaven  with  raising  his  superb  towers ;  a 
Semiramis  with  her  quiver ;  a  Cambyses  more  extravagant  than 
the  Cambyses  of  old.  You  may  here  behold  the  inflexible  Minos; 
Rhadamanthus ;  the  greedy  Cerberus ;  Pasiphae,  and  the  Mino- 
taur. All  that  is  vile  and  execrable  is  assembled  in  this  place. 
There  is  no  clue  to  lead  you  out  of  this  labyrinth,  neither  that  of 
Dedalus  nor  Ariadne :  the  only  means  of  escaping  is  by  the  in- 
fluence of  gold.  Gold  pacifies  the  most  savage  monsters,  softens 
the  hardest  hearts,  pierces  through  the  flinty  rock,  and  opens 
every  door,  even  that  of  heaven :  for,  to  say  all  in  one  word,  even 
Jesus  Christ  is  here  bought  with  gold. 

*  In  this  place  reign  the  successors  of  poor  fishermen,  who 
have  forgot  their  origin.  They  march  covered  with  gold  and 
purple,  proud  of  the  spoils  of  princes  and  of  the  people.  Instead 
of  those  little  boats,  in  which  they  gained  their  living  on  the  lake 
of  Gennesaret,  they  inhabit  superb  palaces.   They  have  likewise 
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their  parchments,  to  which  are  hung  pieces  of  lead  ;  and  these 
they  use  as  nets  to  catch  the  innocent  and  unwary,  whom  they 
fleece  and  burn  to  satisfy  their  ghittony. 

'  To  the  most  simple  repasts  have  succeeded  the  most  sump- 
tuous feasts ;  and  where  the  apostles  went  on  foot  covered  only 
with  sandals,  are  now  seen  insolent  satraps  mounted  on  horses 
ornamented  with  gold,  champing  golden  bits.  They  appear 
like  the  kings  of  Persia,  or  the  Parthian  princes,  to  whom  all 
must  pay  adoration. 

'  Poor  old  fishermen  !  For  whom  have  you  laboured  ?  For 
whom  have  you  cultivated  the  field  of  the  Lord  ?  For  whom 
have  you  shed  so  much  of  your  blood  ?  Neither  piety,  charity, 
nor  truth,  is  here.  God  is  despised,  the  laws  trampled  upon, 
and  wickedness  is  esteemed  wisdom.    Oh  times  !  Oh  manners  !* 

Petrarch  did  not  satirize  the  vices  of  others  alone  ;  he  com- 
posed some  reflections  at  this  time  which  unfold  his  own  cha- 
racter, and  the  failings  to  which  it  was  subject.  These  reflections 
are  put  in  the  form  of  dialogues,  in  imitation  of  the  Confessions 
of  St.  Augustin. 

Augustin  was  Petrarch's  favourite  saint.  '  When  I  read  his 
Confessions,'  says  Petrarch,  '  I  think  I  read  my  own,  for  I  find 
in  them  the  histoiy  of  my  life.  At  night,  when  my  soul  is  freed 
from  care,  I  lay  myself  down  in  bed  as  in  a  tomb,  and  summon 
my  heart  before  me.  Its  restlessness  and  distraction,  its  fear  of 
death,  its  hatred  of  vice,  and  yet  unequal  progress  in  virtue  and 
purity ;  from  whence  come  all  these  things  ?' 

<  They  arise,'  replies  Augustin,  '  from  your  light  and  careless 
disposition.  You  perceive  your  errors,  but  you  do  not  seek  a 
better  path  to  walk  in :  you  behold  your  peril,  but  take  no  pains 
to  avoid  it. 

'  How  absurd  is  that  vanity  of  mind  produced  by  your  wit, 
knowledge,  eloquence,  and  beauty  !  What  is  there  in  these 
things  on  which  to  build  your  pride  ?  How  many  times  has  your 
wit  failed  you  ?  In  the  arts,  how  much  more  skilful  than  you 
are  the  most  vulgar  of  mankind,  and  the  smallest  animals  in 
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the  creation  ?  Compare  your  knowledge  with  your  ignorance, 
and  it  will  appear  like  a  small  brook  by  the  side  of  the  ocean. 
Your  eloquence,  what  is  it  ?  A  wind,  a  puff,  an  empty  noise  ? 
Did  you  feel,  in  the  midst  of  the  loudest  praises,  that  you  want- 
ed the  greatest  of  all,  the  applause  of  your  own  mind  ?  What 
folly,  to  neglect  the  most  important  things  in  life,  to  occupy 
yourself  in  arranging  syllables !  Under  this  restraint,  how  many 
objects  are  there  in  nature  to  which  you  cannot  do  justice? 
How  many  sentiments  of  philosophy  you  are  not  able  to  express, 
because  you  are  tied  down  to  measures,  and  fail  in  the  number 
of  your  words !  The  Greeks  and  the  Latins,  have  they  not  mu- 
tually reproached  each  other  for  this  poverty  of  language  ? 

'As  to  your  body,  your  health,  your  complexion,  your  fea- 
tures, can  any  thing  be  more  frail,  or  less  to  be  depended  on? 
The  smallest  accident,  the  sting  of  a  gnat,  a  breath  of  corrupt- 
ed air,  will  cause  them  to  wither  and  decay.  Beauty  is  a  flower 
which  often  fades  before  noon :  and  was  not  this  the  case,  only 
represent  to  yourself  how  that  body  will  appear  a  few  years 
hence,  when  committed  to  the  silent  grave. 

<  As  to  your  avarice :  while  you  lived  in  your  solitude,  con- 
tent with  a  plain  garb,  the  fruits  of  your  trees,  and  the  herbs 
of  your  garden,  you  wanted  nothing,  and  passed  a  sweet  and 
tranquil  life.  Now  example  has  altered  your  taste,  and  you  have 
the  disturbed  air  of  those  who  are  always  seeking  after  what 
they  can  never  obtain.  It  is  commendable  to  be  active  in  pro- 
curing a  comfortable  livelihood,  but  bounds  should  be  fixed  to 
our  desires.  What  are  yours  ?'  '  I  ask  nothing  superfluous,'  re- 
plied Petrarch,  astonished  that  avarice  should  be  laid  to  his 
charge  ;  '  but  I  would  want  for  nothing.  I  have  no  ambition  to 
command,  but  I  would  not  choose  to  obey.'  'This,'  says  St. 
Augustin,  '  is  the  object  of  the  greatest  kings,  but  they  have 
failed  in  accomplishing  it ;  and  those  who  command  whole  na- 
tions, have  themselves  been  forced  to  obey.  Virtue  alone  can 
procure  that  independence  which  is  the  end  of  human  wishes.* 

'  As  to  your  ambition—'  *  How  !*  interrupted  Petrarch :  *  to 
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flee  courts  and  cities,  to  bury  one's  self  among  rocks  and  woods, 
to  combat  vulgar  opinions,  to  hate  and  despise  honours,  to  laugh 
at  those  who  seek,  and  all  their  methods  of  obtaining  them,  is 
this  to  be  ambitious  ?'  '  You  are  not,  I  will  grant,'  replied  St. 
Augustin,  '  born  ambitious,  and  nature  is  not  to  be  forced :  but 
examine  your  own  heart.  It  is  not  honours  that  you  hate,  but 
the  steps  necessary  in  this  age  to  obtain  them.  Your  route  to 
them  is  more  secret,  but  has  the  same  end.  You  must  own 
that  this  is  the  real  aim  of  all  your  studies.  The  man  who  sets 
out  on  a  journey  to  Rome,  but  turns  back  intimidated  by  the 
length  of  the  way,  it  is  not  Rome  that  displeases  him,  but  the 
road  that  leads  to  it. 

'  Envy,  gluttony,  and  wrath,'  continued  St.  Augustin,  '  I  can- 
not seriously  reproach  you  with;  but  you  cannot  vindicate  your- 
self from  the  charge  of  incontinence :  and  when  you  have  pray- 
ed to  be  delivered  from  every  licentious  passion,  you  have  pray- 
ed, as  too  many  do,  in  this  manner :  "  Lord,  make  me  chaste, 
but  not  too  soon.  Wait  a  little,  I  beseech  thee,  till  my  youth  is 
passed,  and  the  season  of  pleasure  is  over.  The  time  will  come 
when  I  shall  have  no  inclination  to  vice,  and  when  satiety  and 
disgust  will  prevent  all  danger  of  a  relapse."  To  ask  in  such  a 
manner  is  indeed  to  ask  in  vain.' 

St.  Augustin  next  speaks  of  that  unsettled  and  discordant  hu- 
mour to  which  Petrarch  was  subject,  and  which  delights  to 
dwell  on  the  dark  side,  and  is  always  disturbing  and  tormenting 
itself.  '  Men  are  lost  to  peace,'  continues  he,  '  because  they 
know  not  the  difficulties  which  attend  the  situations  of  others, 
or  feel  the  advantages  of  their  own.  Hence  arise  the  complaints 
of  the  whole  world.'  '  I  know  well,'  replied  Petrarch,  '  that  in 
elevated  stations,  we  in  vain  seek  for  peace  and  tranquillity  of 
soul.  I  am  satisfied  with  my  fortune ;  but  I  am  obliged  to  live 
for  others,  and  comply  with  their  humours :  this  dependence  is 
my  misery.' 

••  And  who  then,'  said  St.  Augustin,  '  in  this  world,  lives  only 
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for  himself?  Even  Cesar,  after  he  had  subdued  the  universe,  did 
not  he  live  for  others  ?  With  all  his  art,  he  could  not  satisfy  the 
desires,  or  overrule  the  power,  of  those  who  conspired  against 
him.  Nothing  but  wisdom  can  ensure  an  independence  like 
this.' 

Petrarch  next  complains  to  St.  Augustin  of  the  life  he  leads 
at  Avignon.  '  I  am  fatigued,'  says  he,  '  beyond  all  expression, 
with  this  noisy  dirty  city ;  it  is  the  gulf  of  all  nastiness  and 
vice :  a  collection  of  narrow,  ill  built  streets,  where  one  cannot 
take  a  single  step  without  meeting  with  filthy  pigs;  barking 
dogs;  chariots  which  stun  one  with  the  rattling  of  their  wheels; 
sets  of  horses  in  caparison,  which  block  up  the  way ;  disfigured 
beggars,  terrible  to  look  at ;  strange  faces  from  all  the  countries 
upon  earth ;  insolent  nobles,  drunk  with  pleasure  and  debauch ; 
and  an  unruly  populace,  always  quarrelling  and  fighting.'  To 
this  the  saint  answers,  '  If  the  tumult  of  your  soul  would  sub- 
side, you  would  no  longer  complain  of  these  outward  noises, 
which  affect  only  the  senses.  When  the  mind  is  calm,  the  con- 
fusion of  objects  around  us  is  no  more  to  our  ear  than  the  mur- 
murs of  a  running  stream.  In  this  happy  state  of  soul,  neither 
the  clouds  which  fly  around  her,  nor  even  the  thunder  that  rolls 
over  her  head,  is  able  to  disturb  her  serenity.  Safe  in  the  port, 
she  beholds,  but  feels  not,  the  shipwreck. 

'  But  I  have  yet  only  attacked  the  disorders  you  are  willing  to 
confess ;  more  delicate  and  deeper  wounds  lie  behind.  When  I 
consider  your  extreme  sensibility,  I  dare  hardly  attempt  to 
probe  them.  Petrarch !  you  are  bound  with  two  golden  chains ; 
and  your  greatest  unhappiness  is,  you  are  so  dazzled  by  the 
lustre  of  them  both,  that  you  do  not  perceive  your  fetters. 
These  chains  are  love  and  glory ;  these  are  your  treasures,  your 
delights.  Let  us  examine  this  matter,  and  first  treat  of  love. 
Do  you  not  allow  that  it  is  a  great  folly  ?' 

'The  object  of  our  love,'  replied  Petrarch,  'must  decide 
this.     Love  is  the  most  noble  or  the  most  despicable  of  all  the 
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passions:  misery,  if  the  object  is  unamiable:  but  to  be  attached 
to  a  virtuous  woman,  who  deserves  both  love  and  respect,  this 
appears  to  me  a  great  felicity.  If  you  think  otherwise,  I  am 
sorry  for  it.  Every  one  has  his  own  opinion.  If  this  is  an 
error,  it  is  dear  to  me,  and  I  should  be  sorry  to  be  deprived  of 
it.     You  know- not  the  object  of  this  love  !' 

<  Indeed  I  do,'  replied  St.  Augustin.  '  A  mortal,  a  woman  is 
the  cause.  I  know  you  have  passed  a  great  part  of  your  life  in 
admiring  and  adoring  her.  A  folly  so  long  persisted  in  asto- 
nishes me.' 

'  I  beseech  you,'  returned  Petrarch,  <no  invectives.  Thais  and 
Livia  were  women  ;  but  what  a  dift'erence  between  them  and  the 
person  of  whom  you  speak !  Know  that  her  manners  are  a  per- 
fect model  of  the  purest  virtue.  Little  attracted  by  the  plea- 
sures of  the  world,  she  sighs  after  heaven  as  her  only  reward.' 
'  What  a  madness !'  returned  the  saint.  '  You  have  nourished 
this  flame  in  your  heart  sixteen  years.  The  war  of  Hannibal  in 
Italy  was  not  so  long,  nor  the  flames  he  kindled  more  violent 
than  yours.  He  was  driven  out  at  last ;  but  who  shall  drive 
away  that  Hannibal  who  lays  waste  your  soul? 

'  Blind  as  you  are,  you  love  your  disease,  and  you  feed  it.  But 
listen  to  me :  When  death  shall  extinguish  those  eyes  which  de- 
light you  now,  when  you  shall  behold  that  beautiful  face  disfi- 
gured and  pale,  and  those  perfect  limbs  motionless  and  livid, 
then  will  you  blush  for  having  attached  an  immortal  soul  to  a 
decayed  and  perishable  body.' 

'God  preserve  me,'  resumed  Petrarch,  'from  beholding  so 
terrible  a  disaster ;  it  would  be  reversing  the  order  of  nature. 
I  came  first  into  the  world,  and  it  would  be  unjust  I  should  go 
out  of  it  the  last.'  '  It  is  not,  however,'  said  St  Augustin,  '  an 
impossible  event,  in  as  much  as  this  beautiful  person,  which  is 
the  object  of  yovir  love,  and  which  is  worn  out  by  frequent  con- 
finements, has  already  lost  much  of  its  strength  and  brilliancy.' 

'  Leax-n,'  replied  Petrarch,  '  that  it  is  not  the  person  of  Laura 
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I  adore,  but  that  soul  so  superior  to  all  others.  Her  conduct 
and  her  manners  are  an  image  of  the  lite  the  blessed  lead  in 
heaven.  If  I  should  ever  lose  her,  (the  very  idea  makes  me 
tremble  1)  I  would  say,  what  Lelius,  the  wisest  of  the  Romans, 
said  on  the  death  of  Scipio ;  "  I  loved  her  virtue,  and  that  shall 
ever  live." 

'  It  is  not  easy,'  returned  the  saint,  '  to  force  you  out  of  your 
entrenchment :  for  a  moment  I  will  therefore  allow  that  this 
woman  for  whom  you  languish  is  a  saint,  a  goddess;  the  god- 
dess of  virtue  herself,  if  you  will  have  it  so.  You  are  then  the 
more  culpable,  if  your  inclinations  toward  her  are  not  pure  and 
honest.'  '  I  take  heaven  to  witness,'  replied  Petrarch,  '  that 
there  was  never  any  thing  dishonest  in  my  affections  for  Laura, 
never  any  thing  reprehensible  in  them,  but  their  excess.  I  wish 
all  the  world  couid  see  my  love  with  as  much  clearness  as  they 
can  her  face.  It  resembles  it :  it  is,  like  that  face,  pure  and 
without  spot.  I  am  going  to  say  a  thing  that  will  perhaps  asto- 
nish you. 

'  It  is  to  Laura  I  owe  what  I  am.  Never  should  I  have  ob- 
tained my  present  reputation  and  glory,  if  the  sentiments  with 
which  she  inspired  me,  had  not  raised  those  seeds  of  virtue 
which  nature  had  planted  in  my  soul.  She  drew  me  out  of 
those  snares  and  precipices  into  which  the  ardor  of  youth  had 
plunged  me.  In  fine,  she  pointed  out  my  road  to  heaven,  and 
served  me  as  a  guide  to  pursue  it.  The  effect  of  love  is  to  trans- 
form the  lover,  and  to  assimilate  him  to  the  object  beloved. 
What  then  more  virtuous,  more  perfect,  than  Laura  ?  In  a  city 
where  no  one  is  respected,  where  no  character  is  held  sacred, 
has  calumny  dared  to  assault  her  ?  Have  they  found  any  thing 
reprehensible,  I  say,  not  only  in  her  actions,  but  even  in  her 
words,  in  her  countenance,  or  in  her  gestures  ?  Those  bad 
mouths  which  poison  all,  have  they  dared  to  laint  her  life  with 
their  pestiferous  breath  ?  No  ;  they  could  not  even  forbear  re- 
specting and  admiring  it.    Inflamed  witli  the  desire  of  enjoying, 
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Jike  her,  a  great  reputation,  I  have  forced  through  all  the  obsta- 
cles that  opposed  it.  In  the  flower  of  my  age,  I  loved  her  alone;  I 
wished  to  please  her  alone.  You  know  all  that  I  have  done,  and 
all  that  I  have  suffered,  to  accomplish  this  end.  To  her  I  have 
Sacrificed  those  pleasures  for  which  I  felt  the  greatest  inclina- 
tion, and  you  would  have  me  forget  and  renounce  her.  No,  no- 
thing can  ever  determine  me  to  >uci,  a  sacrifice  :  it  is  to  no  pur- 
pose for  you  to  attempt  it.'  '  How  many  errors !'  said  tiie  saint, 
'how  many  illusions!  You  say  you  owe  to  Laura  what  you  are; 
that  she  has  caused  you  to  quit  the  world,  and  li.  elevated  you 
to  the  contemplation  of  celestial  tii  i:-js.  Ru-  the  truth  is  this: 
full  of  confidence,  and  the  good  opinion  of  yourself,  entirely 
occupied  with  one  person  in  whom  your  whole  soul  is  absorbed, 
you  despise  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  the  world,  in  return,  de- 
spises you.  It  is  true  she  has  drawn  you  out  of  some  vices ; 
but  she  has  also  prevented  the  growth  of  many  virtues.  In 
tears  and  complaints,  you  have  spent  that  time  which  should 
have  been  devoted  to  God.  The  best  effect  of  this  affection  is, 
perhaps,  to  have  I'endered  you  eager  after  glory :  we  shall  pre- 
sently examine  how  much  you  are  indebted  to  her  on  this  ac- 
count. As  to  every  thing  else,  I  venture  to  declare,  that  she 
has  been  your  destruction,  in  nourishing  a  pas.ioii  she  ought  to 
have  suppressed.  She  has  filled  you  with  the  love  of  the  crea- 
ture rather  than  the  Creator;  and  this  is  the  death  of  the  soul. 

♦You  say  she  has  raised  you  to  the  love  of  God.  It  may  be 
so.  But  in  this  you  have  inverted  the  order  of  nature.  The 
Creator  is  to  be  first  loved  for  his  own  sake,  for  his  infinite 
goodness  and  perfection  ;  and  then  the  creature  as  his  work,  and 
in  proportion  to  its  resemblance  to  him.  You  have  done  the 
contrary.  You  have  loved  God  as  a  good  artificer,  who  has 
made  what  you  thought  the  finest  object  in  the  world.' 

'  I  take  heaven  to  witness,'  again  replied  Petrarch, '  of  what  I 
before  advanced,  that  it  is  the  soul  of  Laura,  and  not  her  person, 
that  I  love.     Of  this  I  can  give  you  the  most  incontestible  proof 
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The  older  she  grows,  the  more  does  my  affection  for  her  increase. 
Even  in  her  spring  her  charms  began  to  fade  ;  but  the  beauties  of 
her  mind,  and  my  passion,  increased  together.' 

'  If  that  soul,'  resumed  St.  Augustin,  '  had  inhabited  a  vile  and 
ugly  body,  would  you  have  loved  it  then?' 

'  The  body,'  said  Petrarch,'  '  is  the  image  and  the  mirror  of 
the  soul.  If  the  beauty  of  the  soul  could  be  immediately  per- 
ceived without  the  interposition  of  the  body,  I  should  love  a  beau- 
tiful soul,  though  placed  in  a  disfigured  person.' 

*  If,'  replied  St.  Augvistin,  '  you  love  what  falls  under  your 
senses  only,  it  is  still  the  body  which  you  love.  I  do  not  deny 
that  it  was  the  beauty  of  the  soul  which  nourished  and  kept  up 
your  passion,  but  it  did  not  give  birth  to  it.  You  loved  the  body 
with  the  soul,  and  the  heat  of  youth  led  you  to  inclinations  even 
for  Laura,  which  her  virtue  alone  subdued.  Did  she  not  herself 
tell  you,  in  one  of  those  excesses,  "  I  am  not,  Petrarch,  the  per- 
son you  take  me  for  ?"  In  your  commendations  of  Laura,  you  have 
often  condemned  yourself.' 

'  I  will  with  joy  acknowledge,'  I'eturned  Petrarch,  '  her  virtue 
and  my  own  folly  ;  but  if  my  desires  have  ever  passed  the  bounds 
which  honour  prescribes,  it  is  no  longer  so ;  those  limits  are  now 
sacred.  With  respect  to  Laura,  let  me  ever  do  her  this  justice: 
I  never  saw  her  virtue  stagger  in  the  most  interesting  moments 
of  our  connexion  ;  and  in  the  gayest  hours  of  her  life,  her  conduct 
was  always  uniform,  always  pure.  How  admirable  is  a  constan- 
cy, a  resolution,  so  superior  to  the  generality  of  her  sex !' 

<  You  cannot  deny,'  said  the  saint,  '  and  have,  indeed,  confess- 
ed, that  this  love  of  yours  has  made  you  unhappy,  and  was  near 
drawing  on  you  a  fatal  crime.  This  admirable  woman  was  the 
cause  of  all  this :  and  ought  she  not  rather  to  have  suppressed 
than  encouraged  an  inclination  so  fatal  to  your  peace  ?  She  ought 
to  have  known  and  impressed  this  truth  upon  you ;  that,  of  all 
the  passions  to  which  human  nature  is  subject,  love  is  the  most 
to  be  feared.     It  makes  us  forget  ourselves,  and  it  leads  us  to 
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forget  our  God.  Every  thing  serves  to  nourish  and  increase  it; 
and  those  wretch-d  mortals  whom  it  holds  in  bondage,  carry  a 
fire  within  them,  which  will  finally  consume  both  soul  and  body. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  say  more:  those  who  have  experienced  this 
passion,  will  feel  I  speak  truth ;  those  who  have  never  known  it. 
will  give  me  no  credit.     But  you  are  not  one  of  these.' 

'  Alas!'  returned  Petrarch,  '  I  am  not  able  to  answer  you,  and 
I  must  give  myself  up  to  despair!' 

'  No,'  said  the  saint ;  '  before  you  do  this,  you  must  make  eve- 
ry effort.  Consult  the  best  poets  and  philosophers.  Cicero  ad- 
vises to  change  the  object  of  love,  or  divide  it;  like  a  king  of 
Persia,  who,  to  weaken  the  current  of  the  Ganges,  cut  this  river 
into  several  streams.  But  I  would  not  have  you  take  this  me- 
thod. It  is  better  to  die  an  honest  death,  than  to  live  an  infa- 
inous  life ;  to  be  devoted  to  one  honourable  than  many  disgrace- 
ful objects.  You  have  tried  absence,  but  it  was  liberty  and  cu- 
riosity that  were  your  chief  motives.  These  sent  you  to  the 
north  and  the  south,  and  to  the  extremities  of  the  ocean ;  these 
were  the  foundation  of  your  retreat  at  Vaucluse.  But  travelling 
does  more  harm  than  good  to  those  who  carry  their  diseases 
along  with  them ;  and  one  might  apply  to  you,  in  this  situation, 
the  answer  of  Socrates  to  a  young  man  who  complained  of  the 
little  use  he  had  derived  from  his  travels  :  "  That  is,"  said  So- 
crates, "  because  you  travelled  with  yourself  For  those  who 
would  travel  with  success,  must  have  the  mind  rightly  prepared ; 
and,  without  this  preparation,  in  vain  will  be  its  course,  though 
extended  from  pole  to  pole."  As  Horace  says,  it  will  change 
its  climate,  but  never  alter  its  sentiments.  To  exchange  your 
situation  to  advantage,  you  must  lay  down  the  burden  that  op- 
presses you,  nor,  like  Orpheus,  ever  look  behind  you. 

'  You  love  Italy  :  it  was  there  you  received  your  life.  No  situa- 
tion can  suit  you  better ;  no  situation  is  so  delightful.  Recollect 
the  beauty  of  the  skies,  the  sea,  and  the  mountains ;  call  to  mind 
the  agreeable  manners  of  its  inhabitants.     You  have  been  too 
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long  absent  from  this  your  native  country :  it  is  growing  late  ;  the 
night  of  life  is  coming  on.  Above  all  things  remember  that 
solitude  is  fatal  to  you,  and  that  the  rocks  and  woods  of  Vaucluse 
are  so  many  snares  to  your  soul. 

'  Enter  into  yourself.  Be  not  disgusted  with  age,  which  is 
approaching  ;  or  afraid  of  death,  that  will  succeed  it.  Time  pas- 
ses away,  and  the  body  decays ;  but  the  mind  is  incorruptible, 
and  its  maturity  can  never  be  determined.  With  reason  has  it 
been  said,  that  one  soul  required  many  bodies.  Consider  then 
the  nobleness  of  this  your  soul,  the  frailty  of  your  body,  the  short- 
ness of  life,  and  the  certainly  of  death.  Recal  the  torments  you 
have  suffered,  the  useless  tears  you  have  shed,  and  the  short 
pleasures  you  have  obtained,  which  may  be  compared  to  those 
light  zephyrs  of  the  summer  which  refresh  the  air  bu  for  a  mo- 
ment. Reflect  on  the  duties  you  have  neglected,  and  the  works 
you  have  begun,  and  yet  never  completed.  Finally,  let  your 
prayers  be  fervent  and  sincere,  that  God  would  hear  you,  that  he 
would  strengthen  your  mind,  and  assist  you  with  his  grace. 

'  This  is  all  I  have  to  say  upon  the  head  of  love.  As  to  glory, 
which  is  founded  upon  fame,  what  is  it  ?  Words  which  pass 
through  the  mouths  of  mortals,  and  vanish  into  air !  What  is  it, 
but  a  wind  blown  up  by  their  frail  breath !  How  many  obstacles 
are  there  to  an  immortal  name  !  Fashion,  which  changes  every 
day,  and  gives  to  the  modems  the  preference  over  the  ancients  ; 
envy,  which  pursues  the  greatest  men  even  after  death  ;  the 
humour  of  the  vulgar,  who  neither  love  men  of  genius,  nor 
Truth  herself;  the  ignorance  and  inconstancy  of  men's  judg- 
ments ;  in  fine,  the  ruins  of  sepulchres  and  monuments,  which 
you  elegantly  call  the  second  death.  And  can  this  be  glory, 
which  depends  upon  the  duration  of  marble  ?  Even  books,  more 
durable  than  monuments,  are  they  not  subject  to  a  thousand  acci- 
dents? They  have,  like  us,  their  old  age  and  death;  and  with 
this  oblivion  are  the  most  celebrated  men  threatened.  In  reality, 
the  true  honour  of  man  is  virtue  ;  and  glory  is  only  her  shadow: 
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it  follows  her  every  where  ;  and  the  less  it  is  sought,  the  more 
certainly  is  it  obtained.  If  the  earth  is  but  a  speck,  and  if  God 
fills  both  space  and  time,  why  do  vain  mortals  waste  their  short 
moments  in  such  an  empty  pursuit  ?  Was  you  assured  but  of  one 
more  year  of  life,  would  you  not  manage  it  with  extreme  eco- 
nomy ?  Alas !  men  are  avaricious  of  a  certain,  and  prodigal  of 
an  uncertain,  time.  They  are  not  sure  of  a  day,  an  hour,  a 
minute,  yet  they  set  about  employments  of  great  extent,  and 
little  use.  Thousands,  intoxicated  with  this  folly,  die  in  the 
flower  of  their  age,  and  in  the  midst  of  their  projects.  With 
one  foot  in  heaven,  and  the  other  upon  the  earth,  they  fall  into 
the  grave.  Thus  do  you  consume  your  time  in  making  books, 
and  neglect  important  duties  to  run  after  vain  desires.  Thus 
you  pursue  a  shadow,  and  neglect  your  soul. 

'  Abandon  these  things.  The  exploits  of  the  Romans  have 
been  sufficiently  celebrated;  they  do  not  need  your  praise.  Leave 
Africa  and  your  Scipio  ;   you  can  add  nothing  to  his  glory. 

'  Be  yourself  once  again ;  prepare  for  death,  and  for  the  life 
that  is  to  come.' 

Thus  end  these  excellent  dialogues. 

In  September,  1343,  the  pope,  who  had  formed  a  high  idea  of 
Petrarch's  abilities,  intrusted  him  with  a  negotiation,  the  execu- 
tion of  which  required  both  judgment  and  penetration.  It  has 
been  observed,  that  Robert,  king  of  Napies,  had  established,  a 
I'egency  till  his  grand-daughter  attained  the  age  of  twenty-five 
years.  The  pope,  on  his  side,  claimed  the  government  of  Naples 
during  this  minority ;  and  on  this  account  sent  Petrarch  to 
assert  his  right,  and  inform  himself  of  what  was  passing  in  that 
court.  The  influence  of  cardinal  Colonna,  no  doubt,  contributed 
to  the  obtaining  this  commission  for  Petrarch.  The  cardinal  had 
friends  who  were  unjustly  detained  in  prison  at  Naples,  and 
whose  freedom  he  had  solicited ;  and  he  flattered  himself  that 
Petrarch's  eloquence  and  intercession  would  obtain  their  en- 
largement. 
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Petrarch  went  by  land  to  Nice,  where  he  embarked,  and  in 
his  passage  was  near  being  lost.  He  wrote  to  cardinal  Colonna 
the  following  account  of  his   voyage  : 

'  I  embarked  at  Nice,  the  first  maritime  town  in  Italy.  At 
night  I  got  to  Monaco  ;  and  the  bad  weather  obliged  me  to  pass 
a  whole  day  there  :  this  did  not  put  me  into  humour.  The  next 
morning  we  re-embarked,  and,  after  being  tossed  all  day  by  the 
tempest,  we  arrived  very  late  at  Port  Maurice.  The  night  was 
dreadful :  it  was  not  possible  to  get  to  the  castle  ;  and  I  was 
obliged  to  put  up  at  a  village  alehouse,  where  my  bed  and  sup- 
per appeared  tolerable,  from  extreme  weariness  and  hunger.  I 
determined  to  proceed  by  land ;  the  perils  of  the  road  were  less 
dreadful  to  me  than  those  of  the  sea.  I  left  my  servants  and 
baggage  in  the  ship,  which  set  sail,  and  I  remained  with  only 
one  domestic  on  shore. 

'  By  accident,  among  the  rocks,  towards  the  coast  of  Genoa,  I 
found  some  German  horses,  which  were  for  sale  :  they  were 
strong  and  serviceable,  I  bought  them  ;  but  I  was  soon  after 
obliged  to  take  ship  again,  for  war  was  renewed  between  the 
Pisans  and  the  people  of  Milan.  Nature  has  placed  limits  to 
these  states;  the  Po  on  one  side,  and  the  Apennines  on  the 
other;  but  pride  and  avarice  know  no  bounds.  I  must  have 
passed  between  their  two  armies  if  I  had  gone  by  land ;  and  this 
obliged  me  to  re-embark  at  Lerici.  I  passed  by  Corvo,  that 
famous  rock,  the  ruins  of  the  city  of  Luna,  and  I  landed  at 
Mutrona.  From  thence  I  went  the  next  day  on  horseback  to 
Pisa,  Sienna,  and  Rome.  My  eagerness  to  execute  your  orders 
has  made  me  a  night  traveller,  contrary  to  my  character  and 
disposition.  I  would  not  sleep  till  I  paid  my  duty  to  your 
illustrious  father,  who  is  always  my  hero.  I  found  him  just  the 
same  I  left  him  seven  years  ago  ;  nay,  even  as  hale  and  sprightly 
as  when  I  first  saw  him  at  Avignon,  which  is  now  twelve  years. 
What  a  surprising  man  I  What  majesty  1  What  strength  of  mind 
and  body  !   How  firm  his  voice  !  How  beautiful  his  face  1    Had 
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he  been  a  few  years  younger,  I  should  have  taken  him  for  Ju- 
lius Cesar  or  Scipio  Afi'icanus.  Rome  grows  old,  but  not  its 
hero.  He  was  half  undressed,  and  going  into  bed.  I  staid  then 
only  a  moment,  but  I  passed  the  whole  of  the  next  day  with  him. 
He  asked  me  a  thousand  questions  about  you ;  and  was  much 
pleased  I  was  going  to  Naples.  He  would  accompany  me  when 
I  set  out  from  Rome  beyond  its  walls.  I  went  to  Palestrina  that 
night,  and  was  kindly  received  there  by  John  Colonna.  This  is 
a  young  man  of  very  great  hopes,  who  follows  the  steps  of  his 
ancestors. 

'I  arrived  at  Naples  the  II th  of  October.  Heavens!  what  a 
change  has  the  death  of  one  man  produced  in  this  place  !  No 
one  would  know  it  now.  Religion,  justice,  truth,  are  banished. 
I  think  I  am  at  Memphis,  Babylon,  or  Mecca.  In  the  place  of 
a  king  so  good,  so  just,  and  so  pious,  a  little  monk,  fat,  rosy, 
barefooted,  with  a  shorn  head,  and  half  covered  with  a  dirty 
mantle ;  bent  by  hypocrisy  more  than  age ;  lost  in  debauchery ; 
proud  of  his  poverty,  and  still  prouder  of  the  gold  he  has  amass- 
ed :  this  man  holds  the  reins  of  this  staggering  empire.  His 
cruelty  and  his  debaucheries  go  beyond  even  those  of  Dionysius, 
Agathocles,  and  Phalaris.  The  name  of  this  monk  is  brother 
Robert :  he  was  an  Hungarian  cordelier,  and  preceptor  of  prince 
Andrew,  whom  he  entirely  governed.  This  monster  oppresses 
the  weak,  despises  the  great,  tramples  justice  under  foot,  and 
treats  the  two  queens  with  the  greatest  insolence.  The  court 
and  the  city  tremble  before  him.  A  mournful  silence  reigns  in 
the  public  assemblies ;  and  in  private  houses  they  converse  by 
whispers.  The  least  gesture  is  punished ;  and  to  think  is  im- 
puted a  crime. 

'  How  terrible  for  me  to  negotiate  with  such  a  man !  I  have 
presented  to  him  the  orders  of  the  sovereign  pontiff,  and  your 
just  demands.  He  behaved  with  an  insolence  I  cannot  describe : 
Susa,  or  Damascus,  the  capital  of  the  Saracens,  would  have  re- 
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ceivcd  with  more  respect  an  envoy  from  the  holy  see.  The 
great  lords  imitate  his  pride  and  tyranny.  The  bishop  of  Cavail- 
lon  is  the  only  one  who  opposes  this  torrent :  but  what  can  one 
lamb  do  in  the  midst  of  so  many  wolves  ?  It  is  the  request  of  a 
dying  king  alone  that  makes  him  endure  so  w^retched  a  situa- 
tion. How  small  are  the  hopes  of  my  negotiation !  But  I  shall 
wait  with  patience,  though  I  know  beforehand  the  answer  they 
will  give  me.' 

Petrarch  represents  queen  Joan  as  a  woman  of  weak  under- 
standing, and  disposed  to  gallantry,  but  incapable,  from  her 
weakness,  of  greater  crimes.  She  was  at  this  time  eighteen 
years  old,  and  governed  by  an  old  woman,  whose  origin  was 
from  the  dregs  of  the  people.  She  was  wife  to  a  poor  fisherman 
of  Catana,  a  town  of  Sicily,  and  was  nurse  to  a  child  of  king 
Robert,  of  which  his  first  wife  was  delivered  when  she  follow- 
ed him  to  the  siege  of  Trapani  in  Sicily.  This  woman  was 
handsome,  insinuating,  and  had  found  out  the  art  of  pleasing 
both  the  wives  of  king  Robert,  and  the  duchess  of  Calabria,  the 
mother  of  Joan,  who  intrusted  her  with  the  education  of  her 
daughter.  She  was  consummate  in  the  art  of  address,  and  the 
intrigues  of  a  court,  and  soon  gained  the  heart  of  a  young  prin- 
cess who  sought  after  nothing  but  love  and  pleasure.  This  wo- 
man had  married  for  her  second  husband  a  Turkish  slave, 
whom  the  seneschal  of  Naples  had  bought  of  a  corsair.  The 
seneschal  took  a  liking  to  him,  and  gave  him  his  freedom ; 
from  thence  he  became  keeper  of  the  king's  wardrobe,  in  which 
post  he  amassed  prodigious  wealth.  When  he  married  the  Ca- 
tanese,  he  was  made  a  chevalier,  and  by  her  credit  obtained  the 
place  of  seneschal,  which  became  vacant  by  the  death  of  his 
master.  She  had  a  son  called  Robert,  for  whom  she  obtain- 
ed his  father's  place  after  his  death.  His  person  was  handsome 
and  agreeable,  and  it  was  thought  that  she  very  early  procured 
him  the  good  graces  of  the  princess  Joan.     These  people   used 
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every  means  to  oppose  the  coronation  of  prince  Andrew,  that 
his  authority,  and  that  of  the  Hungarians,  might  not  be  confirm- 
ed;  and  they,  on  their  part,  aimed  ut  the  destruction  of  the  Ca- 
tanese  and  her  cabul.  Such  was  the  situation  of  this  divided 
court,  and  it  was  easy  to  foresee  it  must  end  in  some  tragical 
event. 

Petrarch,  wearied  out  with  the  pretended  considerations  they 
pleaded  to  retard  and  amuse  him,  formed  the  project  of  visiting 
the  mount  Gargon,  the  port  of  Brindisi,  and  the  upper  coast  of 
that  sea.  But  the  queen  dowager  begged  he  would  not  go  so 
far  from  Naples,  always  saying  to  him,  <  We  must  wait  a  little ; 
perhaps  the  face  of  things  may  change.'  She  permitted  him, 
however,  to  visit  some  places  near,  which  he  gives  an  account 
of  in  the  following  letter  to  cardinal  Colonna : 

'I  went  to  Baiae  with  my  friends  Barbatus  and  John  Barrili. 
Every  thing  concurred  to  render  this  jaunt  agreeable ;  good 
company,  the  beauty  of  the  scenes,  and  my  extreme  weariness 
of  the  city  I  quitted.  This  climate,  which,  as  far  as  I  can 
judge,  must  be  insupportable  in  summer,  is  delightful  in  win- 
ter. I  was  rejoiced  to  behold  places  described  by  Virgil, 
and,  which  is  more  surprising,  by  Homer  before  him.  I  have 
seen  the  Lucrine  lake,  famous  for  its  fine  oysters;  the  lake 
Avernus,  the  waters  of  which  are  as  black  as  pitch,  with  fish 
swimming  in  it  of  the  same  colour:  marshes  formed  by  the  stand- 
ing water  of  Acheron,  and  that  mountain  whose  roots  go  down 
to  hell.  The  horrible  aspect  of  this  place,  the  thick  shades 
with  which  it  is  covered  by  a  surrounding  wood,  and  the  pesti- 
lential smell  that  this  water  exhales,  characterise  it  very  justly 
as  the  hell  of  the  poets.  There  wants  only  the  bark  of  Charon, 
which  would  indeed  be  unnecessary,  as  there  is  only  a  shallow 
ford  to  pass  over.  The  Styx,  and  the  kingdom  of  Pluto,  are 
now  hid  from  our  sight.  Awed  by  what  I  had  heard  and  read 
of  the  mournful  approaches  to  the  dwellings  of  the  dead,  I  was 
contented  to  view  them  at  my  feet  from  the  top  of  a  high  moun- 
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tain.  The  labourer,  the  shepherd,  and  the  sailor,  dare  not  ap- 
proach them  nearer.  There  are  profound  caverns,  where  some 
pretend  much  gold  is  concealed :  covetous  men,  they  say,  have 
been  to  seek  it,  but  they  never  returned;  whether  they  lost 
their  way  in  the  dark  valleys,  or  whether  they  had  a  fancy  to 
visit  the  dead,  being  so  near  their  habitation. 

'I  have  seen  the  ruins  of  the  grotto  of  the  famous  Cumean 
Sibyl:  it  is  a  hideous  rock,  suspended  in  the  Avernian  lake. 
Its  situation  strikes  the  mind  with  horror.  There  still  remain 
the  hundred  mouths  by  which  the  gods  conveyed  their  oracles. 
They  are  dumb  at  present ;  and  there  is  only  one  God,  who 
speaks  in  heaven  and  in  the  earth.  These  uninhabited  ruins 
serve  for  the  nests  of  birds  of  unlucky  omen  Not  far  from 
hence  is  that  horrible  cavern  which  leads,  say  they,  to  hell. 

'  Who  would  believe  that,  close  to  the  mansions  of  the  dead, 
nature  should  have  placed  powerful  remedies  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  life  ?  Near  Avernus,  however,  and  Acheron,  is  that  bar- 
ren land  from  whence  rises  continually  a  salutary  vapour,  a 
cure  for  several  diseases;  and  those  hot  springs  which  sound 
like  the  boiling  of  an  iron  pot:  there  are  some  which  vomit  cin- 
ders, hot  and  sulphurous.  I  have  seen  the  baths  which  na- 
ture has  prepared,  but  the  avarice  of  the  physicians  hath  ren- 
dered them  of  doubtful  use.  This  docs  not,  however,  prevent 
them  from  being  visited  by  all  the  neighbouring  towns.  These 
hollowed  mountains  dazzle  with  the  lustre  of  their  marble  arch- 
es, on  which  are  engraved  figures  that  point  out,  by  the  position 
of  their  hands,  the  part  of  the  body  each  fountain  is  proper  to 
cure. 

<I  saw  the  foundations  of  that  admirable  reservoir  of  Nero, 
which  was  to  go  from  mount  Misene  to  the  Avernian  lake,  and 
enclose  all  the  hot  waters  of  Baise. 

'At  Puzzoli  I  saw  the  mountain  of  Falernus,  celebrated  for 
its  grapes,  whence  the  famous  Falernian  wine.  I  saw  like- 
wise those  enraged  waves  that  Virgil  speaks  of  in  his  Georgics, 
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on  which  Cesar  put  a  bridle  by  the  mole  which  he  raised  there, 
und  which  Augustus  finished :  it  is  now  called  the  Dead  Sea.  I 
am  surprised  at  the  prodigious  expense  the  Romuns  were  at  to 
build  houses  in  the  most  exposed  situations,  to  shelter  them 
from  the  severities  of  winter ;  for  in  the  heats  of  summer  the 
valleys  of  the  Apennines,  the  mountains  of  Viterbe,  the  woods 
of  Ombriu,  Tivoli,  Frescate,  Sec.  furnished  them  with  charm- 
ing shades  :  even  the  ruins  of  those  houses  are  superb.  But 
this  magnificence  was  little  suited  to  the  Roman  manners;  and 
on  this  account  Mai  ius,  Cesar,  and  Pompey,  were  praised  for 
having  dwelt  upon  the  mountains,  where  they  were  not  disturb- 
ed by  the  foaming  of  the  sea,  and  where  they  trod  under  foot 
those  darling  pleasures  which  destroy  mankind,  by  rendering 
them  effeminate.  This  it  was  that  determined  Scipio  Africanus 
to  seek  a  retreat  at  Linterno ;  this  unparalleled  hero  rather 
chose  to  flee  from  voluptuousness  than  trample  it  under  foot.  I 
could  see  nothing  that  would  delight  me  more  than  his  abode, 
but  I  had  no  guide  that  was  acquainted  with  its  situation. 

'  Of  all  the  wonders  I  saw  in  my  little  journey,  nothing  sur- 
prised me  more  than  the  prodigious  strength  and  extraordinary 
courage  of  a  young  woman  called  Mary,  whom  we  saw  at  Puz- 
zoli.  She  passed  her  life  among  soldiers ;  and  it  was  a  com- 
mon opinion  that  she  was  so  much  feared,  no  one  dared  attack 
her  honour.  No  warrior  but  envied  her  prowess  and  skill. 
From  the  flower  of  her  age  she  lived  in  camps,  and  adopted 
the  military  rules  and  dress.  Her  body  is  that  of  a  hardy  sol- 
dier, rather  than  a  woman,  and  seamed  all  over  with  the  scars 
of  honour  She  is  always  at  war  with  her  neighbours :  some- 
times she  attacks  them  with  a  little  troop,  sometimes  alone ; 
and  several  have  died  by  her  hand.  She  is  perfect  in  all  the 
stratagems  of  the  military  art;  and  suffers  with  incredible  pa- 
tience, hunger,  thirst,  cold,  heat  and  fatigue.  In  fine,  she 
lies  on  the  bare  ground;  her  shield  serves  for  a  pillow,  and 
she  sleeps  armed  in  the  open  air. 
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'I  had  seen  her  in  my  first  voyage  to  Naples  about  three 
years  ago ;  but  as  she  was  very  much  altered,  I  did  not  know 
her  again.  She  came  forward  to  salute  me.  I  returned  it  as 
to  a  person  I  was  not  acquainted  with ;  but,  by  her  laugh,  and 
the  gestures  of  those  about  me,  1  suspected  something;  and, 
observing  her  with  more  attention,  I  found  under  the  hel- 
met the  face  of  this  formidable  virgin.  Was  I  to  inform  you 
of  half  the  things  they  relate  of  her,  you  would  take  them  for 
fables :  I  will  therefore  confine  myself  to  a  few  facts,  to  which 
I  was  witness.  By  accident,  several  strangers,  who  came  to 
Puzzoli  to  see  this  wonder,  were  all  assembled  at  the  citadel  to 
make  trial  of  her  strength.  We  found  her  alone,  walking  be- 
fore the  portico  of  the  church,  and  not  surprised  at  the  con- 
course of  the  people.  We  begged  she  would  give  us  a  proof 
of  her  strength.  She  excused  herself  at  first,  as  having  a  wound 
in  her  arm ;  but  afterwards  she  took  up  an  enormous  block  of 
stone,  and  a  piece  of  wood  loaded  with  iron.  "  Upon  these," 
said  she,  "  you  may  try  your  strength  if  you  will."  After  every 
one  had  attempted  to  move  them  with  more  or  less  success,  she 
took  and  threw  them  with  so  much  ease  over  our  heads,  that 
we  remained  confounded,  and  could  hardly  believe  our  eyes. 
At  first,  some  deceit  was  suspected,  but  there  could  be  none. 
This  has  rendered  credible  what  the  ancients  relate  of  the  Ama- 
zons; and  Virgil  of  the  heroines  of  Italy,  who  were  headed  by 
Camilla.' 

Petrarch  was  but  just  returned  from  this  little  journey,  when 
the  city  of  Naples  underwent  a  horrible  tempest,  which  was 
felt  all  along  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean. 

'  A  monk,  who  was  the  bishop  of  a  neighbouring  island,  and 
held  in  great  esteem  for  his  sanctity,  and  skill  in  astrology,  had 
foretold  that  Naples  was  to  be  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  on 
the  25th  of  November.  This  prophecy  spread  such  terror 
through  the  city,  that  the  inhabitants  abandoned  their  affairs,  to 
prepare  themselves  for  death.    Some  hardy  spirits,  indeed,  ridi- 
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culed  those  who  betrayed  marks  of  fear  on  the  approach  of  a 
thunder  storm;  and,  as  soon  as  the  storm  was  over,  jestingly- 
cried  out,  See,  the  /iro/i/iecy  has  Jailed  ! 

*■  As  to  myself,  I  was  in  a  state  between  fear  and  hope  ;  but  I 
must  confess  that  fear  sometimes  got  the  ascendant.  Accus- 
tomed to  a  colder  climate,  and  in  which  a  thunder  storm  in  win- 
ter was  a  rare  phenomenon,  I  considered  what  I  now  saw  as  a 
threatening  from  heaven. 

'  On  the  eve  of  the  night  in  which  the  prophecy  was  to  be 
fulfilled,  a  number  of  females,  more  attentive  to  the  impending 
evil  than  to  the  decorum  of  their  sex,  ran  half  naked  through 
the  streets,  pressing  their  children  to  their  bosoms.  They  has- 
tened to  prostrate  themselves  in  the  churches,  which  they  de- 
luged with  their  tears,  crying  out,  with  all  their  might,  /tave 
mercy,  O  Lord,  have  mercy  ufion  uh  ! 

'  Moved,  distressed  with  the  general  consternation,  I  retired 
early  to  the  convent  of  St.  Laurence.  The  monks  went  to  rest 
at  the  usual  hour.  It  was  the  seventh  day  of  the  moon :  and, 
as  I  was  anxious  to  observe  in  what  manner  she  would  set,  I 
stood  looking  at  my  window  till  she  was  hid  from  my  sight  by  a 
neighbouring  mountain.  This  was  a  little  before  midnight.  The 
moon  was  gloomy,  and  overcast;  nevertheless,  I  felt  myself 
tolerably  composed,  and  went  to  bed.  But  scarce  had  I  closed 
my  eyes,  when  I  was  awakened  by  the  loud  rattling  of  my 
chamber  windows.  I  felt  the  walls  of  the  convent  violently 
shaken  from  their  foundations.  The  lamp,  which  I  always 
kept  lighted  through  the  night,  was  extinguished.  The  fear 
of  death  laid  fast  hold  upon  me. 

'  The  whole  city  was  in  commotion,  and  you  heard  nothing 
but  lamentations,  and  confused  exhortations  to  make  ready  for 
the  dreadful  event.  The  monks,  who  had  risen  to  sing  their 
matins,  terrified  by  the  movements  of  the  earth,  ran  into  my 
chamber,  armed  with  crosses  and  relics,  imploring  the  mercy 
of  Heaven.     A  prior,  whose  name   was   David,  and  who  was 
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considered  as  a  saint,  was  at  their  head.  The  sight  of  these  in- 
spired us  with  a  little  courage.  We  proceeded  to  the  church, 
which  was  already  crowded ;  and  here  we  remained  during  the 
rest  of  the  night,  expecting  every  moment  the  completion  of 
the  prophecy. 

'  It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  horrors  of  that  night.  The 
elements  were  let  loose,  the  noise  of  the  thunder,  the  winds,  and 
the  rain,  the  roarings  of  the  enraged  sea,  the  convulsions  of  the 
heaving  earth,  and  the  distracted  cries  of  those  who  felt  them- 
selves staggering  on  the  brink  of  death,  were  dreadful  beyond 
imagination.  Never  was  there  such  a  night!  As  soon  as  we  ap- 
prehended that  day  was  at  hand,  the  altars  were  prepared,  and 
the  priests  dressed  themselves  for  mass.  Trembling,  we  lifted  up 
our  eyes  to  heaven,  and  then  fell  prostrate  upon  the  earth. 

'  The  day  at  length  appears.  But  what  a  day  I  Its  horrors 
were  much  more  terrible  than  those  of  the  night.  No  sooner 
were  the  higher  parts  of  the  city  a  little  more  calm,  than  we 
Avere  struck  with  the  outcries  which  we  heard  towards  the  sea. 
Anxious  to  discover  what  passed  there,  and  still  expecting  no- 
thing but  death,  we  became  desperate,  and  instantly  mounting 
our  horses,  rode  down  to  the  shore. 

'  Heaven !  what  a  sight !  Vessels  wrecked  in  the  harbour. 
The  strand  covered  with  bodies  which  had  been  dashed  against 
the  rocks  by  the  fury  of  the  waves.  Here  you  saw  the  brains 
of  some,  and  the  entrails  of  others ;  there  the  palpitating  strug- 
gles of  yet  remaining  life.  You  might  distinguish  the  groans 
of  the  men,  and  the  shrieks  of  the  women,  even  through  the 
noise  of  the  thunder,  the  roaring  of  the  billows,  and  the  crash 
of  the  falling  houses.  The  sea  regarded  not  either  the  re- 
straints of  men,  or  the  barriers  of  nature.  She  no  longer  knew 
the  bounds  which  had  been  set  by  the  Almighty. 

'  That  immense  mole,  which,  stretching  itself  out  on  each 
hand,  forms  the  port,  was  buried  under  the  tumult  of  the  waves ; 
and  the  lower  parts  of  the  city  were  so  much  deluged,  that  you 
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could   not  pass   along   the   streets    without   danger  of   being 
drowned. 

'  We  found  near  the  shore  above  a  thousand  Neapolitan 
knights,  who  had  assembled,  as  it  were,  to  attend  the  funeral 
obsequies  of  their  country.  This  splendid  troop  gave  me  a  lit- 
tle courage.  "  If  I  die,"  said  I  to  myself,  "  it  will  be  at  least  in 
good  company."  Scarce  had  I  made  this  reflection,  when  I 
heard  a  dreadful  clamour  every  where  around  me.  The  sea 
had  sapped  the  foundations  of  the  place  where  we  stood,  and  it 
was  at  this  instant  giving  way  We  fled  therefore  immediately 
to  a  more  elevated  ground.  Hence  we  beheld  a  most  tremen- 
dous sight !  The  sea  between  Naples  and  Capraea  was  covered 
with  moving  mountains :  they  were  neither  green,  as  in  the  or- 
dinary state  of  the  ocean,  nor  black,  as  in  common  storms,  but 
white. 

'  The  young  queen  rushed  out  of  the  palace  bare-footed,  her 
hair  dishevelled,  and  her  dress  in  the  greatest  disorder.  She 
was  followed  by  a  train  of  females,  whose  dress  was  as  loose  and 
disorderly  as  her  own.  They  went  to  throw  themselves  at  the 
feet  of  the  blessed  virgin,  crying  aloud,  Mercy  !  Mercy  ! 

'  Towards  the  close  of  the  day  the  storm  abated,  the  sea  was 
calm,  and  the  heavens  serene.  Those  who  were  upon  the  land 
suffered  only  the  pains  of  fear ;  but  it  was  otherwise  with  those 
who  were  upon  the  water.  Some  Marseilles  galleys,  last  from 
Cyprus,  and  now  ready  to  weigh  anchor,  were  sunk  before  our 
eyes ;  nor  could  we  give  them  the  least  assistance.  Larger  ves- 
sels from  other  nations  met  with  the  same  fate  in  the  midst  of 
the  harbour.     Not  a  soul  was  saved  ! 

'  There  was  a  very  large  vessel,  which  had  on  board  four  hun- 
dred criminals  under  sentence  of  death.  The  mode  of  their 
punishment  had  been  changed,  and  they  were  reserved  as  a  for- 
lorn hope,  to  be  exposed  in  the  first  expedition  against  Sicily. 
This  ship,  which  was  stout  and  well  built,  sustained  the  shocks 
of  the  waves  till  sunset :  but  now  she  began  to  loosen,  and  to  fill 
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with  water.  The  criminals,  who  were  a  hardy  set  of  men,  and 
less  dismayed  by  death,  as  they  had  lately  seen  him  so  near  at 
hand,  struggled  with  the  storm,  and,  by  a  bold  and  vigorous  de- 
fence, kept  death  at  bay  till  the  approach  of  night.  But  their 
efforts  were  in  vain.  The  ship  began  to  sink.  Determined, 
however,  to  put  off  as  far  as  possible  the  moment  of  dissolution, 
they  ran  aloft,  and  hung  upon  the  masts  and  rigging.  At  this 
moment  the  tempest  was  appeased,  and  these  poor  convicts  were 
the  only  persons  whose  lives  were  saved  in  the  port  of  Naples. 
Lucan  says,  Fortune  preserves  the  guilty.  And  do  we  not  find, 
by  daily  experience,  that  lives  of  little  moment  easily  escape  the 
perils  to  which  they  are  exposed  ?' 

Petrarch  wrote  this  letter  the  day  after  the  earthquake,  and 
concludes  with  the  following  reflections  : 

'  I  trust  that  this  storm  will  be  a  sufficient  security  against  all 
solicitations  to  make  me  risk  my  life  upon  the  ocean.  This  is 
the  only  thing  in  which  I  shall  dare  to  be  a  rebel;  but  in  this  I 
would  not  obey  either  the  pope,  or  even  my  father  himself,  was 
he  again  to  return  upon  the  earth.  I  will  leave  the  air  to  the 
birds,  and  the  sea  to  the  fish ;  for  I  am  a  land  animal,  and  to  the 
land  will  I  confide  myself.  Send  me  whither  you  please ;  I  will 
go  to  the  furthest  east,  or  even  round  the  world,  provided  I 
never  quit  my  footing  upon  the  earth.  I  know  very  well  the 
divines  insist  there  is  as  much  danger  by  land  as  by  sea.  It  may 
be  so.  But  I  beseech  you  to  permit  me  there  to  give  up  my  life 
where  I  first  received  it.  I  like  that  saying  of  one  of  the  an- 
cients, He  who  is  shi/iivrecked  a  second  litne,  cannot  lay  the  fault 
ufion  J\''ep,tune^ 

Peti'arch,  in  another  letter  to  cardinal  Colonna,  speaks  of  the 
continual  murders  in  the  city  of  Naples. 

'  The  streets,'  says  he, '  at  night  are  filled  by  young  men  of 
rank,  who  arc  armed,  and  attack  all  who  pass  without  distinction: 
they  must  fight  or  die.  This  evil  is  without  remedy:  neither 
the  authority  of  parents,  the  severity  of  the  magistrates,  nor  the 
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power  of  kings  themselves,  has  been  able  to  suppress  it :  but  it 
is  not  surprising  that  such  actions  are  committed  at  night,  when 
they  kill  one  another  for  diversion  in  open  day.  To  these  bar- 
barous spectacles  the  people  run  in  crowds,  and  shout  and  re- 
joice at  the  sight  of  human  blood :  even  kings  and  princes  are 
amused  by  it.  Young  men  are  seen  expiring  under  the  eyes  of 
their  parents ;  and  it  is  reckoned  a  shame  not  to  die  with  a  good 
grace,  as  if  it  was  to  serve  God  or  their  country.  The  place 
destined  to  this  butchery  is  near  the  city.  One  day  they  drag- 
ged me  thither.  The  king  and  queen,  with  all  the  nobility  of 
Naples,  were  assembled.  I  was  dazzled  by  the  magnificence  of 
this  assembly,  but  ignorant  of  the  sight  I  was  to  behold ;  when 
on  a  sudden  I  heard  a  great  noise  and  shouting  of  the  people. 
I  looked  toward  the  place  from  whence  it  came,  and  saw  a  young 
man,  of  a  very  interesting  figure,  covered  with  blood,  who  fell 
down  and  expired  at  my  feet.  Seized  with  horror,  I  set  spurs 
to  my  horse,  and  fled  with  haste  from  this  infernal  spectacle; 
cursing  those  who  brought  me  there,  and  the  spectators  who 
could  be  pleased  with  such  a  horrid  sight.  You  will  not  be  sur- 
prised they  retain  your  friends  in  irons,  when  they  can  amuse 
themselves  with  the  death  of  an  innocent  and  amiable  young  man. 
I  am  tempted  instantly  to  quit  this  barbarous  place ;  and  in  three 
days,  perhaps,  its  sun  will  no  longer  shine  upon  me.  I  shall  go 
into  Cisalpine,  and  then  to  Transalpine,  Gaul,  eager  to  return  to 
a  master  who  can  render  every  thing  agreeable  to  me  but  the 
sea.' 

Petrarch  employed  all  his  eloquence  to  make  the  Neapolitans 
feel  the  cruelty  of  these  games,  but  in  vain :  it  was  not  till  fifty 
years  after  this  that  they  were  abolished  by  Charles  de  la  Poise, 
king  of  Naples.  The  situation  of  Naples  was  insupportable  to 
Petrarch :  he  was,  however,  much  honoured  by  queen  Joan,  who 
loved  letters,  and  wished  to  attach  him  to  her.  She  made  him 
her  chaplain,  and  clerk  in  writing,  as  king  Robert  had  done, 
Petrarch  passed  a  whole  day,  before  his  departure,  with  his 
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friends  John  Barrili  and  Barbatus  of  Sulmone,  whom  he  calls  his 
second  Ovid,  drunk  with  the  nectar  of  Hippocrene.  'They  live,' 
says  he,  '  a  tranquil  life ;  neither  troubled  with  the  noise  of  chil- 
dren, the  contentions  of  servants,  nor  the  fatigues  of  business.* 

The  part  of  his  negotiation  which  respected  the  release  of 
prisoners  Petrarch  succeeded  in.  This  was  afterwards  the  occa- 
sion of  prince  Andrew's  death:  they  were  released  by  his  inte- 
rest ;  and  he  took  thcna  into  the  most  intimate  friendship,  which 
rendered  them  insolent,  and  caused  their  ruin  :  and  Petrarch 
was  concerned  he  had  meddled  with  this  affair,  which  proved  so 
fatal  in  the  end  to  the  persons  concerned,  as  well  as  the  prince 
himself. 

Before  Petrarch  set  out  from  Naples,  there  was  a  report 
spread  of  his  death  in  that  part  of  Italy  between  the  Alps  and 
the  Apennines,  and  they  even  mourned  for  him  at  Venice. 
Antoine  de  Beccari,  in  rather  too  much  haste,  wrote  some 
verses  on  the  occasion.  A  sketch  of  this  poem  will  serve  to 
shew  the  superiority  of  Petrarch's  genius  to  that  of  the  poets 
who  were  his  contemporaries.  The  poem  is  allegorical,  as  were 
most  of  the  writings  in  that  age.  It  represents  a  funeral  proces- 
sion, composed  of  several  ladies  followed  by  a  numerous  train. 

Among  these  Grammar  appears  the  first,  supported  by  Pris- 
cian,  and  other  masters  famed  in  its  rules.  She  celebrates  the 
pains  with  which  Petrarch  cultivated  her  regard  from  his  tender- 
est  youth,  laments  extremely  his  loss,  and  seems  to  fear  there 
is  not  one  grammarian  left  able  to  fill  his  place.  After  her 
comes  Rhetoric,  followed  by  Cicero,  Geoffroy  de  Vinesouve, 
and  Alain  de  Lisle,  two  Gothic  authors  of  the  twelfth  and  thir- 
teenth century,  who  must  be  very  much  surprised  to  see  them- 
selves at  the  side  of  Cicero.  Next  comes  a  train  of  historians: 
Livy,  Suetonius,  Florus,  and  Eutropius  with  his  hands  joined 
and  his  face  covered,  followed  by  the  nine  Muses,  rending  their 
garments,  tearing  their  hair,  and  showing  all  the  signs  of  a 
most  lively  grief     Philosophy  appears  the  next  in  a  black  robe, 
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as  a  widow  who  laments  for  a  husband  she  most  tenderly  loved. 
Plato,  Aristotle,  Cuto,  and  Seneca,  make  up  her  train. 

Virgil,  Ovid,  Juvenal,  Statius,  Horace,  Lucretius,  Persius, 
Gallus,  and  Lucan,  support  the  bier,  and  deposit  the  body  in  the 
mausoleum  of  Parnassus,  which  had  not  been  opened  for  several 
centuries.  Minerva  closes  this  procession,  bringing  from  hea- 
ven the  crown  of  Petrarch,  which  she  had  in  her  possession, 
and  which  she  places  in  a  sacred  wood  of  pines,  where  it  may  be 
sheltered  from  the  wind,  the  thunder,  and  the  rain. 

The  poet,  by  a  sort  of  envoy,  addresses  his  own  poem,  and 
says,  '  This  is  from  Antoine  de  Beccari,  who  knows  little,  but 
would  willingly  learn  more.'  Petrarch  sent  this  poet  a  few  lines 
rather  than  a  sonnet,  in  which  he  testifies  his  gratitude,  and 
proves  it  by  avoiding  to  answer  him  in  such  a  manner  as  would 
have  confessed  his  own  superiority. 

Petrarch  set  out  from  Naples  at  the  end  of  December,  and 
went  directly  to  Parma,  which  he  found  in  a  very  unhappy  situ- 
ation. The  brothers  of  the  family  of  Correge  were  dis- 
united ;  the  city  was  blocked  up  by  their  enemies,  and  suffered 
all  the  distresses  that  war,  famine,  and  internal  divisions,  pro- 
duce. This  redoubled  Petrarch's  desire  to  return  to  his  friends 
at  Avignon,  to  Laui'a,  and  to  his  transalpine  Parnassus,  as  he 
called  his  retreat  at  Vaucluse.  The  difficulty  was  to  get  out  of 
Parma,  with  safety.  He  could  not  pass  on  the  western  side, 
which  was  his  shortest  road  to  France ;  that  road  was  shut  up 
entirely ;  and  if  he  vv^ent  towards  the  east,  he  must  go  by  the 
army  of  the  enemy.  There  are  certain  uneasy  situations  of  the 
mind,  which  cause  persons  of  the  least  intrepidity  to  brave  the 
greatest  dangers ;  and  such  was  Petrarch's.  He  set  out  in 
February,  at  sunset,  with  a  small  number  of  persons,  who  agreed 
to  run  the  same  risk  as  himself.  About  midnight,  near  Rheggio, 
a  troop  of  robbers  rushed  from  their  ambuscade,  and  came  down 
upon  them  crying,  '  Kill !  kill  1'  All  their  resource  was  in  flight, 
favoured  by  the  darkness  of  the  night.    Petrarch,  in  his  precipi- 
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tate  retreat,  was  thrown  from  his  horse,  which  had  stumbled 
against  something  in  the  road ;  and  the  fall  was  so  violent  that 
he  swooned.  When  he  came  to  himself,  he  was  so  bruised  he 
could  scarcely  move ;  but  fear  giving  him  strength,  he  remount- 
ed his  horse,  and  was  joined  by  his  companions.  They  had  not 
gone  far  when  a  violent  storm  of  rain  and  hail,  with  thunder  and 
lightning,  rendered  their  situation  almost  as  bad  as  that  they  had 
escaped  from,  and  presented  them  with  the  image  of  death  in 
another  shape.  They  passed  a  dreadful  night,  without  finding  a 
tree,  or  the  hollow  of  a  rock,  to  shelter  them.  Necessity  sharp- 
ens the  invention,  and  they  contrived  an  expedient  which  guard- 
ed them  in  some  measure  from  the  injuries  of  the  weather. 
They  set  the  backs  of  their  horses  together  on  the  side  from 
whence  the  storm  drove,  and  thus  they  made  a  sort  of  tent  to 
cover  them. 

When  the  dawn  of  day  permitted,  Petrarch  and  his  compani- 
ons set  out  on  their  journey,  and  got  safely  to  Scandiauo,  a 
castle  occupied  by  the  Gonzagas,  friends  to  the  lords  of  Parma. 
They  learned  there,  that  if  the  storm  had  not  detained  them, 
they  would  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  that 
they  owed  their  safety  to  an  accident  they  had  considered  as  very 
unfortunate.  Petrarch  now  felt  the  consequence  of  his  fall.  He 
wanted  rest  and  assistance,  and,  with  great  pain  and  difficulty, 
after  a  few  hours  refreshment,  got  to  Modcna,  Avhere  he  slept, 
and  the  next  day  arrived  at  Bologna.  He  stopped  there  for  ad- 
vice :  the  physicians  assured  him  that  the  warm  weather  would 
alone  restore  him  to  health.  He  was,  however,  so  much  disgusted 
with  Italy  in  its  present  situation,  or  he  was  so  eager  to  see  Laura, 
without  whom  he  felt  life  was  insupportable,  that  the  moment  he 
could  sit  his  horse,  he  took  the  road  to  Avignon.  On  ap- 
proaching that  city,  <  I  feel,'  says  he,  '  a  greater  softness  in  the 
air,  and  I  see  with  delight  the  flowers  that  adorn  the  neighbour- 
ing woods.  Every  thing  announces  the  presence  of  Laura.  I 
have  fled  from  tempests  and  war,  to  seek  a  happy  asylum  in 
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the  temple  of  love,  and  behold  her  who  can  calm  the  winds,  and 
clear  the  air  from  all  obscuring  clouds.' 

Soon  after  his  return,  Petrarch  went  to  pass  some  days  at  Vau- 
cluse.  He  was  charmed  to  see  his  house  again,  and  his  books. 
But  the  absence  of  Philip  de  Cabassole  rendered  this  spot  less 
agreeable.  He  was  still  at  Naples,  detained  there  by  his  attach- 
ment to  the  memory  of  the  deceased  king,  and  the  desire  of  serv- 
ing his  family.     Petrarch  wrote  the  bishop  this  letter : 

'  I  fled  from  the  fury  of  civil  war,  and  have  taken  refuge  in  my 
old  retreat.  Here  I  find  many  things  that  please  me,  woods,  ri- 
vers, and  peace ;  but  I  find  not  my  friend,  and  this  place  no  lon- 
ger charms  me  without  his  society.  I  am,  however,  well  satis- 
fied. I  am  here ;  and  I  am  determined  to  pass  the  rest  of  my 
life  in  this  place,  if  affairs  do  not  change  in  Italy.  This  is  my 
Parnassus.  The  muses,  driven  out  of  Italy,  enjoy  here  the 
tranquillity  they  love.  You  may  enjoy  it  too;  and  will  find  your- 
self much  happier  than  at  Naples,  as  I  have  experienced  an 
agreeable  contrast  between  this  place  and  Parma.  Let  others 
run  after  riches  and  honours ;  let  them  be  marquisses,  princes, 
kings  ;  I  consent :  for  my  own  part,  I  am  content  with  being  a 
poet.  But  on  yours,  Avill  you  be  always  wandering?  You  knoAV 
the  courts  of  princes,  the  snares  they  contain,  the  cares  that  de- 
vour, the  perils  that  are  run,  the  tempests  to  which  they  expose. 

'  Believe  me.  Come  back,  and  repose  yourself  in  your  dio- 
cese, while  fortune  yet  smiles  upon  you.  You  have  all  you  want : 
let  us  leave  superfluity  to  misers.  We  shall  have  no  fine  tapes- 
tries, but  our  hangings  will  be  decent.  Our  tables  will  not  be 
sumptuous,  and  loaded  with  many  courses,  but  we  shall  have 
enough  to  suffice  us.  Our  beds  will  not  be  covered  with  gold 
or  purple,  nor  our  chimnies  or  stairs  be  of  marble  ;  but  we  shall 
only  sleep  the  easier.  The  hour  of  death  approaches,  and  warns 
me  to  limit  my  desires.  I  confine  myself  to  the  cultivation  of 
my  gardens.  I  am  going  to  plant  in  them  fruit  trees,  which 
shall  refresh  me  with  their  shade  when  I  go  to  fish  under  my 
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rocks.  The  trees  I  have  are  old,  they  want  to  be  renewed.  I 
beg  of  you  to  order  your  people  to  procure  some  pear  and  peach 
trees  for  me  at  Naples.  I  work  for  my  old  age,  which  I  be- 
seech you  favour  and  protect.  This  is  written  to  you  in  the 
midst  of  the  woods  from  your  hermit  of  the  Sorgia.' 

About  this  time  there  was  .x  great  contention  with  respect  to 
those  islands  we  call  the  Canaries,  and  which  the  Romans  nam- 
ed the  Fortunate  isles.  They  are  situated  in  the  Atlantic  ocean, 
near  the  kingdom  of  Morocco.  They  were  called  fortunate  from 
the  fruitfulness  of  the  land,  and  the  softness  of  the  air.  In  effect 
they  have  a  perpetual  spring.  The  rigors  of  winter  are  not  felt 
in  this  climate,  and  the  heats  of  summer  are  softened  by  the 
zephyrs  which  continually  arise  to  temper  and  refresh  the  air. 
These  Islands  were  lost,  as  it  were,  in  the  decline  of  the  Roman 
empire ;  but  the  Genoese  found  them  out  again  in  the  thirteenth 
century.  Lewis  of  Spain,  the  eldest  son  of  Alphonso,  king  of 
Castile,  and  Blanche,  daughter  of  St.  Lewis,  who  was  charged 
with  a  negotiation  to  the  pope  from  the  king  of  France,  took  it 
into  his  head  to  ask  Clement  to  bestow  on  him  the  government 
of  these  Islands.  Clement  who  claimed  the  right  of  giving  king- 
doms, and  reigning  over  kings,  and  who,  naturally  generous  and 
benevolent,  gave  a  kingdom  with  the  same  ease  as  he  would  be- 
stow a  benefice,  granted  this  request;  crowned  Lewis  at  Avignon 
with  all  possible  magnificence,  and  made  a  fine  discourse  him- 
self upon  the  occasion :  Lewis  agreeing  to  sacrifice  his  life  and 
wealth,  to  drive  the  infidels  out  of  these  islands,  to  establish  the 
true  faith,  to  hold  his  kingdom  from  the  holy  see,  and  pay  an  an- 
nual tribute.  These  things  settled,  the  pope  put  the  crown  on 
his  head,  and  the  sceptre  in  his  hand,  and  ordered  him  to  walk 
in  procession  through  the  streets  of  Avignon  with  this  fine  rega- 
lia, and  a  most  splendid  train.  Unfortunately,  this  pompous 
march  was  disturbed  by  a  thunder  shower,  which  turned  this 
most  august  ceremony  into  a  jest. 

The  uew  king,  abandoned  by  all  his  court,  arrived  at  his  pa- 
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lace  wet  to  the  skin — a  true  prognostic  that  he  would  reign  over 
nothing  but  fogs.  In  truth,  Lewis  gained  nothing  by  this  elec- 
tion but  the  golden  crown,  and  the  pretty  name  of  prince  of  the 
Fortunates,  just  suited  to  the  hero  of  a  romance.  But  as  to 
Clement,  he  enjoyed  two  very  sensible  pleasures;  the  giving  an 
entertainment,  and  the  making  of  a  king.  '  It  was  said,'  conti- 
nues Petrarch,  who  gave  this  detail  to  the  bishop  of  Cavaillon, 
'  that  the  English,  who  looked  upon  the  islands  that  formed 
their  kingdom  as  the  most  fortunate  of  all  others,  were  alarmed, 
when  they  learned  that  the  pope  had  given  them  away.  Nothing 
can  better  paint  the  ridiculous  fear  of  a  proud  and  barbarous 
people,  who  were  persuaded  that  nature  had  treated  them  bet- 
ter than  all  others,  and  that  their  superiority  in  all  things  was 
never  to  be  called  in  question.'  There  is  a  bonmot  related  of 
Don  Sancho,  the  brother  of  this  Lewis,  with  which  I  shall  close 
this  account,  as  it  is  very  similar  to  it. 

Don  Sancho  having  been  proclaimed  king  of  Egypt  by  the 
pope,  who  expected  great  things  from  his  bi'avery,  experience, 
and  excellent  education,  asked  the  interpreter  who  accompanied 
him  (for  he  understood  not  the  Latin  tongue)  what  was  the  rea- 
son of  those  shouts  of  applause.  '  Sire,'  replied  he,  <  the  pope 
has  created  you  king  of  Egypt.'  '  We  must  not  be  ungrateful,' 
replied  the  prince.  '  Go  thou,  and  proclaim  the  holy  father  ca- 
liph of  Bagdat.'  '  This,'  concludes  Petrarch,  '  is  what  I  call  a 
pleasantry  well  worthy  of  a  king.  They  give  to  Don  Sancho  an 
ideal  kingdom:  he  returns  the  favour  with  a  chimerical  pontifi- 
cate.' 

One  day  Petrarch  went  to  walk  in  a  delightful  place  near 
Avignon,  where  he  often  met  Laura  ;  or,  if  she  was  not  there,  the 
objects  around  enchanted  him,  and  recalled  a  thousand  pleasing 
sensations.  As  he  was  meditating  in  this  delightful  situation,  he 
wrote  the  following  lines  : 
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•  Stream,  ever  limpid,  fresh,  and  clear, 

Where  Laura's  charms  appear  renew'd  ! 

Ye  flowers  that  touch  her  gentle  breast ! 

Ye  happy  trees  on  which  she  leans  ! 

Ye  scenes  emt)elhsh'd  by  her  steps  I 

Tf  grief  shall  close  these  wretched  eyes, 

May  some  kind  hand,  when  I  am  dead. 

Cover  me  with  this  happy  earth. 

And  lightly  spread  it  round  my  tomb  ' 

'Twill  shed  dehglit  on  my  abode ; 

'Twill  make  me  fearless  of  its  gloom 

And  when  my  fair  majestic  nymph 

Shall  visit  this  delightful  spot ; 

When  she  shall  view  my  silent  dust, 

And  mark  tlie  change  her  love  has  wrouglit ; 

Then  will  she  waft  a  gentle  sigh  ; 

Then  will  she  drop  a  tender  tear; 

And,  like  an  infant  at  the  breast. 

Who  cannot  speak  its  soft  distress, 

So  will  the  heart  of  gentle  Laura  bleed, 

And  in  sad  silence  treasure  up  its  wo.' 


1345.  After  the  departure  of  Petrarch  from  Italy,  the  commo- 
tions of  Parma  increased.  Azon  de  Correge,  who  had  expressed 
the  highest  regard  for  Petrarch,  and  had  loaded  him  with  bene- 
fits, gave  him  the  most  pressing  invitation  to  come  to  Verona, 
whither  he  had  retired,  and  taken  up  his  abode.  William  de 
Pastrengo,  and  other  of  his  friends,  joined  in  this  entreaty.  Pe- 
trarch was  tenderly  attached  to  Azon,  whose  disposition  and  man- 
ner of  thinking  suited  him  in  all  respects.  And  these  kind  invi- 
tations staggered  the  resolutions  he  had  formed,  to  which  some 
other  motives  were  added,  for  his  quitting  Avignon.  He  had 
been  now  fourteen  years  attached  to  cardinal  Colonna,  who  had 
done  very  little  for  him,  and  his  fortune  was  very  moderate. 
This  master,  who  loved  Petrarch  tenderly,  and  had  always  be- 
haved to  him  like  a  brother,  was  become  difficult  to  please,  un 
satisfied,  exacting  ;  at  least  he  appeared  so  in  the  eyes  of  Pe- 
trarch, whose  free  and  independent  spirit  could  not  brook  the- 
least  authority.     The  love  of  his  country  was  always  uppermost 
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in  his  mind,  and  perhaps  he  flattered  himself  he  should  be  able 
to  promote  its  peace.  To  these  motives  were  joined  some  se- 
cret reasons  he  did  not  think  proper  to  divulge  :  and  on  these 
accounts  he  formed  the  resolution  to  quit  Avignon,  Laura,  and 
Vaucluse.  He  went  to  disclose  his  design  to  cardinal  Colonna, 
who  was  much  displeased  at  it. 

<  What  whim  has  taken  you,'  said  he,  '  to  go  and  settle  in 
Italy  ?  You  are  inured  to  this  country  ;  you  have  passed  your 
youth  in  it ;  you  are  known,  loved,  and  esteemed  j  you  have 
many  ties  here  ;  why  should  you  think  of  leaving  it  ?' 

'  My  master,'  i-eplied  Petrarch,  '  new  times,  new  cares  !  This 
country  is  become  odious  to  me.  The  land  produces  no- 
thing but  aconite.  It  is  desolated  by  hail  and  the  northern 
winds,  and  its  waters  are  corrupted  with  lead.  I  am  displeased 
with  every  thing  here,  even  with  the  air  I  breathe.  I  came 
poor,  and  I  leave  it  still  poorer.  There  is  a  pride  or  arrogance 
in  this  court  to  which  I  cannot  submit.  Even  you,  who  was  so 
good,  so  gentle,  so  easy  to  live  with  formerly,  permit  me  to  say 
it,  you  are  become  restless,  difficult,  unsociable,  and  there  is  no 
living  with  you.  When  we  are  young,  we  can  bear  these 
things ;  but  I  feel  that  my  humour  changes  with  my  years,  and 
that  I  cannot  support  this  life.  I  know  nothing  more  ridiculous 
or  melancholy  than  to  grow  old  in  slavery.  Permit  me  to  die 
free,  and  continue  to  indulge  me  with  your  favour.' 

'  Ungrateful !'  said  the  cardinal,  with  vivacity ;  '  and  is  it  thus 
you  acknowledge  the  goodness  you  speak  of  ?  If  I  have  not  done 
for  you  all  I  wished,  I  have  loved  you  sincerely,  and  set  aside 
every  distinction  that  birth  had  created  between  us.' 

'  Love  is  repaid  by  love,'  replied  Petrarch.  '  I  have  loved 
you  ever  since  I  had  the  honour  of  knowing  you,  and  I  shall 
never  cease  to  love  you.     Here  then  we  are  equal.' 

'  But,'  replied  the  cardinal,  '  what  obliges  you  to  determine 
with  so  much  precipitation  ?  All  that  you  say  of  Avignon,  have 
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not  you   known  it  long,  or  is  it  a  discovery  that  you  have  just 
made  ?' 

'  I  confess,'  replied  Petrarch,  '  that  I  have  known  it  long. 
But  I  have  been  detained  by  habit,  by  my  attachment  to  you,  and 
my  love  for  Laura.  Every  thing  alters  with  time.  My  hair, 
which  is  become  gray,  warns  me  to  change  my  manner  of  think- 
ing, and  my  life.  Love  suits  not  with  one  of  my  age.  My 
friend  Azon  has  given  me  a  higher  relish  for  the  beauties  of 
Italy,  our  country.  The  air  is  purer,  the  water  clearer,  the  flow- 
ers more  beautiful.  The  roses  have  a  finer  perfume  ;  the  fruits 
and  herbs  a  finer  taste.  It  is  time  I  should  go  there  to  enjoy 
my  liberty,  and  take  possession  of  my  father's  sepulchre.  There 
is  not  a  moment  to  lose  :  I  ask  your  permission  to  depart.' 

'  Go,'  said  the  cardinal,  with  indignation  '  You  are  an  incon- 
stant. You  will  be  soon  weary  of  the  life  you  are  going  to  lead ; 
you  will  regret  that  you  have  left ;  and  I  prophesy  you  will  wish 
to  return  to  it.  I  formed  your  youth ;  you  have  learned  all  that 
you  know  in  my  house.  It  is  very  disagreeable  to  me  that  ano- 
ther should  reap  the  advantage.  I  am  like  the  labourer  who  be- 
holds  a  stranger  gather  the  fruit  of  his  pains;  like  the  merchant 
who  seeks  from  afar  those  merchandises  he  is  deprived  of  en- 
joying. I  do  not  hide  from  you  my  grief  for  your  loss;  but 
know,  I  can  make  a  shift  to  live  without  you.  I  foresee  you 
will  be  always  poor.' 

The  representations  of  the  cardinal,  and  the  solicitations  of 
his  friends,  could  not  alter  the  resolution  of  Petrarch.  He  went 
to  take  leave  of  Laura.  As  she  was  ignorant  of  the  motive  of 
his  visit,  she  received  him  with  a  smiling  face  :  but  when  he  had 
explained  himself,  and  she  found  he  was  to  leave  Avignon,  she 
changed  colour,  cast  her  eyes  to  the  ground,  and  kept  silence. 
<  There  was  something  so  touching  in  her  manner,'  says  Pe- 
trarch, '  no  words  could  describe  it.  It  seemed  to  say,  "  Alas ! 
you  are  going,  Petrarch !  Ah  I  who  will  rob  me  of  my  faithful 
friend  ?" 
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When  Petrarch  had  bid  adieu  to  Laura,  and  his  two  dearest 
friends  in  Avignon,  the  cardinal  and  Socrates,  he  set  out  by  land, 
and  went  across  Piedmont  to  Parma.  He  stayed  there  only  a 
few  days  to  settle  his  affairs,  the  city  being  still  in  commotion, 
and  then  embarked  upon  the  Po,  to  go  to  Verona,  where  he  was 
impatiently  expected. 

The  son  of  Petrarch,  whom  he  had  brought  up  secretly  at 
Avignon,  was  now  eight  years  old.  Petrarch  was  determined  to 
intrust  his  education  with  Renaud  de  Villefranche,  who  was 
esteemed  an  excellent  master.  This,  no  doubt,  was  one  of  Pe- 
trarch's secret  motives  for  removing  to  Italy.  He  had  not  been 
long  there  before  he  repented  :  and,  as  cardinal  Colonna  had 
foretold,  wished  himself  at  Avignon  again.  In  leaving  Laura, 
he  had  left  the  half  of  himself;  and  the  delightful  hills  and 
charming  valleys  she  frequented  were  ever  present  to  his  mind. 
Petrarch  was  informed  by  Sennucio  d'Elbene,  that  the  cardinal 
was  extremely  desirous  of  his  return,  and  that  Laura  suffered 
too  much.  It  is  certain  she  was  in  very  great  affliction  for  the 
loss  of  Petrarch.  His  friend  Socrates  also  did  all  he  could  to 
engage  him  to  return  to  Avignon,  and  wrote  him  the  following 
letter : 

'  What  demon  has  taken  possession  of  you  ?  How  could  you 
bring  yourself  to  abandon  a  country,  where  you  spent  your  youth 
so  agreeably,  and  with  so  inuch  success  ?  How  can  you  live  so 
far  from  Laura,  whom  you  tenderly  love,  and  who  is  so  much 
grieved  at  your  absence  ?  If  these  things  cannot  touch  you,  re- 
flect on  the  friends  you  have  left  here,  who  languish  for  want  of 
your  society,  and  ardently  beseech  you  to  return.  Think  of 
your  Socrates,  who  cannot  live  without  you.  The  sovereign 
pontiff  asks  continually  where  you  are,  what  you  are  doing,  and 
why  you  do  not  return.  What  charms  can  that  country  have 
for  you  which  is  a  prey  to  the  fury  of  war  ?  Your  protector, 
your  friend  Azon,  also  is  mortal.     Your  fortune  depends  on  his 
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single  life  ;  and  who  knows  whether  his  affection  will  last  ? 
Alas  !  upon  whom  can  we  depend  in  this  world  ?' 

Petrarch  made  this  reply  : 

'  You  lose  your  time,  my  dear  Socrates :  my  resolution  is 
taken.  I  have  cast  anchor  in  the  place  where  I  am.  The  Rhone, 
with  all  its  rapidity,  nor  even  Laura  herself,  can  draw  me  from 
hence.  To  stagger  my  resolution,  you  set  before  me  the  errors 
of  my  youth,  and  my  fatal  passion.  Alas !  I  was  when  young 
too  much  engrossed  by  perishable  attractions,  too  much  tor- 
mented all  my  life  with  a  fatal  passion.  I  have  left  these  things 
behind  me,  and  I  am  making  hasty  advances  to  the  end  of  my 
career.  The  friends  I  have  left,  above  all  yourself,  my  dear 
Socrates,  would  be  the  strongest  motives  for  my  return.  But  is 
it  not  just  you  should  come  once  to  me  in  Italy,  who  have  been 
so  often  for  your  sake  at  Avignon  ?  The  sovereign  pontiff  flat- 
ters me  by  the  honour  of  his  regard ;  but  shall  a  thirst  after 
riches  and  honours  make  me  wander  for  ever  ?  Is  it  not  better  to 
enjoy  with  tranquillity  the  little  that  I  possess  ?  If  that  friend 
thinks  I  want  more,  the  distance  of  my  situation  need  not  pre- 
vent his  good  will.  Whose  influence  is  more  extensive  than  his, 
who  with  one  hand  opens  the  gates  of  heaven,  and  with  the  other 
shuts  those  of  hell  ?  But  I  am  content  with  my  lot,  and  I  desire 
nothing  beyond  it.  Alas  !  I  know  it :  Italy  is  torn  to  pieces  by 
intestine  divisions,  and  threatened  with  foreign  wars  :  but  where 
can  we  live  without  peril,  or  find  glory  in  the  midst  of  peace  ? 
My  friend,  it  is  true,  is  mortal :  but  should  he  die,  his  glory  and 
his  virtues  will  survive.  I  can  never  suspect  his  affection  and 
fidelity.  If  probity  and  candour  have  any  habitation  on  earth, 
they  dwell  in  his  heart.  We  live  in  the  most  perfect  union,  and 
this  union  promises  to  continue.  Our  time  is  divided  by  various 
employments  ;  and  the  freedom  and  cheerfulness  of  our  conver- 
sations make  our  days  and  nights  pass  insensibly  away.  When 
my  passion  for  solitude  comes  on,  I  fly  the  city,  and  go  wander- 
ing about  the  country  without  care  or  fear.     In  the  summer. 
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seated  in  the  shade  on  a  green  lawn,  or  reclining  on  the  bank  of 
a  river,  I  defy  the  heat  of  the  dogdays.  The  autumn  approach- 
es, and  I  shall  repair  to  the  woods  followed  by  the  muses.  How 
much  to  be  preferred  is  this  life  to  that  we  lead  in  a  court, 
where  envy  and  ambition  reign  !  I  tread  with  delight  upon  the 
dust  of  Italy.  Its  air  appears  more  pure  and  serene,  and  my 
eyes  contemplate  with  joy  the  stars  which  shine  over  it. 

'  When  death  shall  terminate  my  labours,  it  will  be  a  great 
consolation  for  me  to  repose  myself  in  the  arms  of  this  tender 
friend,  who  will  close  my  eyes,  and  deposit  my  remains  in  its 
mother  earth.  And  when  time,  which  nothing  can  resist,  shall 
have  mouldered  away  my  tomb,  the  air  of  this  beloved  country 
shall  gently  agitate  the  ashes  it  enclosed.' 

One  should  have  supposed  Petrarch  well  resolved,  from  this  let- 
ter, to  take  up  his  future  abode  in  Italy ;  yet  such  was  the  irresolu- 
tion of  his  character,  that  soon  after  this  he  returned  to  Avignon. 
Some  great  business,  he  said,  occasioned  him  to  depart  with 
precipitation.  This  business  was  doubtless  his  love  of  Laura, 
and  that  inquietude  of  mind  which  attended  him  every  where. 

He  set  out  from  Verona  about  the  end  of  November,  1345. 
The  troubles  of  Lombardy  obliged  him  to  take  his  route  through 
Switzerland.  William  de  Pastrengo  would  accompany  him. 
They  slept  at  Peschiera,  a  little  town  on  the  lake  of  Gorda,  the 
prettiest  situation  one  can  behold.  They  passed  the  greatest 
part  of  the  night  in  conversation.  The  next  morning,  when 
they  arrived  at  the  confines  of  Brescia  and  the  Veronese,  where 
they  were  to  separate,  Petrarch,  in  a  fit  of  grief,  fell  upon  the 
neck  of  his  friend,  and,  with  a  flood  of  tears,  said  to  him, '  Dear 
friend,  it  is  with  extreme  concern  I  leave  you,  to  return  into  a 
foreign  land.  Perhaps  I  shall  never  see  you  again,  but  I  shall 
love  you  while  my  life  remains.  Neither  time  nor  distance 
can  ever  efface  these  feelings,  which  are  deeply  engraved  on 
my  heart.  Take  care  of  yourself,  and  never  forget  your  Pe- 
trarch.'    William  de  Pastrengo  was  in  too  much   distress  to 
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be  capable  either  of  speech  or  motion :  he  held  his  friend  in 
his  arms,  and  it  was  not  without  difficulty  they  were  separated. 
This  account  is  in  a  letter  of  William  de  Pastrengo,  in  which, 
after  expressing  his  uneasiness  for  a  journey  undertaken  in  so 
inclement  a  season,  across  mountains,  buffeted  by  the  winds,  and 
covered  with  snow,  he  speaks  with  pleasantry  of  his  life  at  Avig- 
non. 

'  You  have  passed  the  Alps,'  says  he  to  him  :  '  I  have  no 
longer  any  uneasiness  about  that.  From  hence  I  see  you  pay- 
ing homage  to  our  lords,  the  cardinals.  You  make  way  for  the 
first ;  you  bow  to  a  second  ;  a  third  gives  you  his  hand  ;  and  you 
are  embraced  by  a  fourth.  You  pay  to  each  of  them  the  most 
profound  obeisance.  I  see  you  performing  duty  at  your  church 
of  St.  Agneol,  and  from  thence  returning  through  the  Elysian 
fields.  You  attach  yourself  to  your  Colonna,  cultivate  your  lau- 
rel, and  rejoice  under  the  shadow  of  your  Delphic  crown.  I  fe- 
licitate your  happiness  ;  it  gives  me  less  envy  than  pleasure. 
Adieu,  my  dear  Petrarch.' 

Petrarch  went  on  horseback  from  Lyons  to  Avignon,  along 
the  banks  of  the  Rhone.  So  impatient  was  he  for  the  sight  of 
Laura,  he  wished  to  follow  the  current  of  that  rapid  stream, 
which  in  the  lofty  mountains  takes  its  source,  and  runs  to  pay  its 
tribute  to  the  ocean. 

'  Nor  sleep  nor  hunger  stops  thy  happy  course  ;  while  I, 
though  love  attracts,  must  linger  far  behind.  If  thou  shouldst 
pass  a  beauteous  vale,  and  feel  the  air  more  calm  and  pure,  sus- 
pend thy  course  ;  for  there  sometimes  the  object  I  adore  graces 
thy  banks.  Perhaps  (shall  I  indulge  the  flattering  thought  ?) 
she  waits  me  there,  and  chides  my  long  delay.  Be  thou  my 
messenger  of  love,  salute  my  fair  one,  and  announce  my  pre- 
sence.' 

Nothing  could  be  more  flattering  to  Petrarch's  self-love  than 
the  reception  given  him  on  his  return.  He  was  received  by  the 
pope  and  all  the  court  with  joy,  and  the  highest  marks  of  favour. 
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The  place  of  apostolic  secretary  was  vacant  at  that  time.  It 
was  a  post  of  great  honour,  and  led  to  an  intimate  connexion  and 
confidence  with  the  pope.  It  was  laborious  ;  but,  to  compensate 
for  that,  the  revenue  was  very  considerable.  Clement,  who 
loved  Petrarch,  and  who  wished  to  fix  him  in  his  court,  offered 
him  this  place  :  his  friends  also  entreated  him  to  accept  of  it ; 
but  nothing  could  prevail  upon  him  :  he  was  constant  and  un- 
shaken, always  answering,  that  he  would  be  free,  and  that  he 
hated  even  golden  chains.  The  same  motive  had  engaged  Ho- 
race to  refuse  the  place  of  secretary  to  Augustus.  Upon  his  re- 
fusal, it  was  given  to  a  Neapolitan,  named  Francis.  Petrarch 
knew  and  had  coi'responded  with  him.  '  He  is  a  good  man,' 
says  he,  '  and  my  friend,  as  he  says;  but  illiterate,  and  without 
reputation.' 

The  melancholy  event  that  happened  at  this  time  at  Naples 
affected  Petrarch  extremely.  We  have  seen  the  dreadful  com- 
motions in  that  court.  Prince  Andrew  had  never  yet  been 
crowned  in  that  kingdom,  though  acknowledged  king  in  some 
foreign  courts.  The  disgust  and  contempt  of  queen  Joan  to- 
wards him  increased  every  day.  She  could  not  support  those 
rough  and  vulgar  manners  which  his  unpolished  education  had 
given  him,  and  which  were  so  contrary  to  the  gallantry  and  mag- 
nificence which  reigned  at  Naples.  Fond  of  her  cousin,  the 
prince  of  Tarentum,  and  governed  by  the  Catanese  and  her  ca- 
bal, she  would  never  allow  her  husband  the  smallest  share  in  the 
government,  nor  express  the  least  attachment  towards  him ; 
and,  it  was  thought,  hated  him  for  his  weakness  of  constitution. 
In  the  midst  of  these  dissensions,  however,  she  proved  with 
child.  This  event,  and  the  solicitations  of  the  Hungarians, 
above  all,  the  monk  Robert,  awakened  Andrew  from  his  lethar- 
gy, and  determined  him  on  revenge.  The  pope,  long  solicited 
by  the  Hungarian  party,  could  no  longer  defer  this  coronation  ; 
and  he  fixed  a  day  for  it,  on  the  condition  that  prince  Andrew 
should  claim  no  right  to  the  kingdom,  which  at  his  death  was 

A  a 
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to  succeed  according  to  the  will  of  king  Robert.  Every  thing 
was  settled,  when  the  Catanese  and  her  cabal,  seeing  no  other 
means  to  prevent  the  triumph  of  their  enemies,  conspired  against 
the  life  of  prince  Andrew.  To  render  the  execution  of  this  plot 
more  easy,  they  engaged  the  court  to  go  and  pass  the  month  of 
September  at  Aveisa,  a  little  town  between  Naples  and  Capua, 
very  delightfully  situated. 

On  the  eighteenth  of  this  month,  at  night,  Andrew,  almost 
entirely  undressed,  and  stepping  into  the  queen's  bed,  was  sum- 
moned as  for  aflFairs  of  great  consequence,  and  was  told  a  courier 
was  arrived  from  Naples  in  hasie,  with  despatches  for  him. 
Scarcely  was  the  prince  got  out  of  the  chamber  to  go  through 
the  adjoining  gallery,  than  the  conspirators,  after  the  door  of  the 
queen's  apartment  was  shut,  fell  upon  him  with  fury.  One  of 
them  muffled  him  with  gloves  to  smother  his  cries;  others  threw 
a  cord  with  a  running  knot  round  his  neck,  and  hung  him  by  it 
upon  a  balcony  which  looked  into  the  garden ;  and  some,  who 
were  in  the  garden,  pulled  him  with  so  much  force  by  the  feet, 
that  the  blood  streamed  out  of  his  nose  and  eyes.  In  fine,  hav- 
ing exercised  all  sorts  of  cruelty  and  abuse  on  his  body,  they  let 
him  fall  into  the  garden,  where  they  were  going  to  bury  him, 
when  an  Hungarian  woman,  nurse  to  the  prince,  put  them  to 
flight  by  the  violence  of  her  cries. 

Queen  Joan  was  suspected  of  being  concerned  in  this  shock- 
ing assassination.  Her  antipathy  to  her  husband,  her  love  for 
Lewis,  prince  of  Tarentum,  her  union  with  the  conspirators, 
who  were  either  her  lovers  or  her  domestics,  were  strong  suspi- 
cions, which  she  confirmed,  by  marrying  the  prince  she  loved 
before  the  time  of  mourning  for  her  husband  was  expired, 
and  by  her  negligence  in  attempting  to  discover  the  accomplices 
in  his  murder.  Some  historians,  however,  justify  her  from  hav- 
ing any  hand  in  this  black  crime,  and  she  was  unanimously 
cleared  from  it  by  the  court  of  Rome  ;  also  Petrarch,  and  liis 
friend  Boccace,  did  not  believe  her  culpable.     It  is  to  be  wished 
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a  young  queen,  to  whom  Petrarch  was  attached,  and  who  was  a 
descendant  of  the  great  king  Robert,  could  be  justified  ;  but  it  is 
hardly  to  be  doubted  that  she  knew  of  the  plot,  which  was  exe- 
cuted at  the  very  door  of  her  chamber  by  her  lovers,  her  confi- 
dants, and  her  servants  ;  and  to  know,  and  not  prevent  it,  cer- 
tainly made  her  partaker  of  the  crime.  It  is  not,  however,  sur- 
prising she  should  be  acquitted,  for  she  was  only  eighteen  years 
of  age,  and  extremely  beautiful. 

The  bishop  of  Cavaillon  was  almost  a  witness  of  this  ca- 
tastrophe. He  had  been  made  a  cardinal  by  Clement  since  his 
residence  at  Naples.  In  indignation  for  so  horrible  an  outrage, 
and  disgusted  with  every  thing  in  this  debauched  court,  which 
he  had  not  authority  enough  to  remedy,  he  requested  his  dis- 
mission, and  embarked  in  a  galley  the  23d  of  December  to  re- 
turn to  Avignon.  The  next  day,  which  was  Christmas  eve,  a 
violent  tempest  cast  him  on  the  coast  of  Herculano,  where  they 
landed  with  difficulty.  At  midnignt  there  came  a  courier  from 
the  queen,  desiring  him  to  come  back  to  Naples,  to  baptize 
the  child  she  had  just  brought  into  the  world.  The  pope,  whom 
she  had  requested  to  stand  godfather,  had  left  to  her  choice  the 
person  that  should  represent  him  on  this  occasion,  and  she  gave 
the  preference  to  the  bishop  of  Cavaillon.  This  prelate,  though 
fatigued  by  the  tempest,  set  out  immediately  for  Naples,  and,  as 
soon  as  the  ceremony  was  over,  returned  to  his  ship,  which  sailed 
immediately.  The  queen,  having  no  hopes  of  ever  seeing  him 
again,  named  for  her  chancellor,  in  his  place,  the  bishop  of 
Montcassin,  sent  by  the  pope  with  the  bishop  of  Padua  to  take 
care  of  the  little  child,  and  preside  over  its  education.  The 
bishop  of  Cavaillon  suffered  in  his  second  navigation  a  more 
dreadful  tempest  than  in  the  former,  from  which  he  was  mira- 
culously delivered  by  the  intercession  of  St.  Magdalene,  which 
he  assures  us  of  himself  in  a  life  he  wrote  of  that  saint ;  and 
which  he  dedicated  to  the  archbishop  of  Lyons,  who  had  a  great 
zeal  for  her,  and  founded  a  chapel  to  her  honour  in  that  metro- 
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polls.  This  life  is  in  the  library  of  St.  Victor  at  Pai'is.  The 
bishop,  thus  delivered  from  the  peril  with  which  he  was  threat- 
ened, arrived  safely  at  Avignon  in  January,  1346.  What  a  joy 
for  Petrarch  again  to  see  so  dear  a  friend  !  He  wished  to  have  a 
particular  account  of  the  events  at  Naples  from  so  good  a  judge. 
Writing  some  time  after  on  this  subject,  to  Barbatus  of  Sulmone, 
he  says, 

'  I  foresaw  that  some  dreadful  calamities  threatened  this  un- 
happy kingdom  ;  but  I  own  I  did  not  imagine  that  a  young  and 
innocent  prince  would  be  the  first  victim  sacrificed  to  barbarity. 
I  recollect  no  action  like  this  in  the  tragedies  of  old  :  but  our 
age,  fruitful  in  crimes,  produces  scenes  of  horror  unknown  to  the 
ancients,  and  which  will  prove  the  astonishment  of  posterity.  O, 
unhappy  Aveise  !  the  common  rights  of  humanity  have  been 
violated  within  thy  walls,  and  thy  subjects  turned  from  their 
sacred  allegiance  to  their  king.     How  could  a  prince  of  such 

hopes,  the  most  innocent  of  men,  how  could  he  deserve  such 

t 
cniel  treatment  ?    Had  he  died  by  the  sword,  or  by  poison,  (the 

common  fate  of  kings)  it  would  have  been  less  affecting  ;  but  he 
was  strangled  like  a  thief,  and  torn  to  pieces  with  the  fury  of  wild 
beasts.  I  forbear  to  mention  the  outrages  on  his  body :  why 
may  I  not  by  silence  conceal  all  such  horrors  as  these  from  pos- 
terity V 

We  will  now  return  to  a  more  agreeable  subject.  From  the 
situation  of  Laura,  when  Petrarch  went  to  take  leave  of  her,  we 
may  imagine  the  joy  she  felt  at  the  sight  of  that  faithful  friend, 
who,  she  feared,  was  gone  from  her  for  ever.  She  did  not,  how- 
ever, express  outwardly  all  that  passed  in  her  soul,  but  she  mixed 
nothing  that  was  severe  in  her  behaviour  to  him.  Laura  had  this 
year  some  deep  subject  of  grief.  Petrarch  does  not  say  what ; 
but  it  is  probable  it  was  the  death  of  Ermessenda,  her  mother. 
She  was  penetrated  with  the  most  lively  sorrow.  It  appears 
that  Petrarch  had  now  free  access  to  her  house,  and  that  he 
went  to  console  her  on  this  occasion.     '  I  went,'  says  he, '  to  ex- 
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press  my  tender  interest  in  Laura's  grief.  Love,  who  was  my 
guide,  has  engraved  for  ever  on  my  heart  her  looks  and  expres- 
sions. 

'  Her  sighs  would  have  stopped  a  river's  course,  and  calmed 
the  rage  of  Jupiter.  Tears  stood  in  her  eyes ;  those  eyes  radiant  as 
the  sun.  She  joined  patience  with  sorrow,  and  the  divine  har- 
mony of  virtue  with  every  burst  of  woe.  Were  there  ever,  said 
Love,  so  many  charms  before  united  with  such  sentiment  and 
truth  ?' 

A  very  celebrated  author  says,  "  Grief  never  appeared  so 
lovely  and  divine  as  is  this  picture  of  Laura,  drawn  by  the  pen 
of  Petrarch." 

This  year  (1346)  Petrarch   passed  almost  wholly  at  Avignon, 
and  was  witness  to  a  violent  quarrel  between  two  of  the  prin- 
cipal   cardinals  about    the   election    of   an    emperor ;    cardinal 
Taillerand  and  cardinal  de    Commenges.     They  disputed  the 
matter  in  full  council,  each  supported  by  the  cardinals,  who  were 
also  divided  into  two  parties.     Taillerand  and   his  side  insisted 
that  Charles  of  Luxembourg  should  be  emperor,  which  the  Gas- 
con cardinals  opposed.     Petrarch  says,  these  two   cardinals  re- 
sembled two  bulls  grazing  in  the  pastures  of  St.  Peter,   who 
threaten  each  other  with  their  horns,  and  make  the  forest  re- 
sound with  their  bellowings.     In  the  heat  of  their  dispute,  they 
declaimed  in  the  most  injurious  manner,  and  without  any  regard 
to  the  presence  of  the  pope.     The  cardinal  de  Commenges  re- 
proached the  cardinal  de  Taillerand  with  having  imbrued  his 
hands  in  the  blood  of  king  Andrew.     Provoked  beyond  mea- 
sure at  such  a  reproach,  the  cardinal  de  Taillerand  rose  from 
his  seat  to  strike  the  cardinal  de  Commenges,  who  had   got  up 
with  the  same  design  on  his  part ;  and  they  would  certainly  have 
fought,  if  the  pope  and  their  brethren  had  not  separated  them. 
This  indecent  behaviour  caused  a  great  cabal  in  the  court  of  the 
pope.     The  courtiers  and  servants  of  both  parties  went  always 
armed ;  their  palaces  were  barricaded  :  and,  if  they  had  not  been 
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brought  to  a  reconciliation  at  last,  in  all  probability  much  blood 
would  have  been  shed.  '  This  comes,'  says  Villani,  a  historian 
of  that  time,  '  from  the  fault  of  those  popes  who  admit  into  the 
sacred  college  such  proud  and  powerful  lords.  This  is  the  ex- 
ample they  give  us  poor  laity  ;  and  thus  they  imitate  the  humility 
of  the  apostles  whose  representatives  they  are.' 

Among  the  feasts  that  the  pope  gave  this  year  to  honour  the 
presence  of  the  king  of  Bohemia,  and  Charles,  prince  of  Mora- 
via, his  son,  who  was  designed  by  his  father  for  the  empire,  and 
came  to  concert  the  measures  with  the  pope  for  his  election,  the 
city  of  Avignon  gave  a  magnificent  ball  in  a  hall  finely  illumi- 
nated, at  which  were  collected  all  the  beauties  of  that  city  and 
of  Provence.  Charles,  who  was  a  gallant  prince,  having  heard 
much  of  Laura,  whom  her  beauty,  and  the  love  of  Petrarch,  had 
rendered  so  celebrated,  sought  her  every  where  in  this  assem- 
bly, and  having  discovered  her  in  the  crowd,  he  passed  by  all  the 
ladies  whose  age  or  rank  gave  them  the  right  of  superior  hom- 
age, and,  when  he  was  near  her,  he  cast  down  his  eyes,  and 
bowed  his  head  after  the  French  fashion.  Every  body  was 
pleased  with  so  great  a  mark  of  distinction  given  to  Laura,  to 
whom  it  was  so  justly  due.  This  gave  Petrarch  a  high  idea  of 
this  prince's  discernment,  and  a  sympathy  for  him,  which  caused 
him  afterwards  to  take  a  singular  interest  in  his  fame  and  hap- 
piness. 

Petrarch  went  according  to  custom  to  keep  his  lent  at  Vau- 
cluse.  The  bishop  of  Cavaillon,  desirous  to  enjoy  with  him  the 
delights  of  solitude,  went  for  fifteen  days  to  the  castle  I  have 
mentioned  built  on  the  top  of  the  rock,  which  seemed  a  fitter 
habitation  for  birds  than  for  men.  From  what  they  had  seen  at 
Avignon  and  Naples,  they  were  both  disgusted  with  great  cities, 
and  the  intrigues  and  cabals  of  courts  ;  and  returned  to  a  coun- 
try life  with  double  relish,  the  charms  of  which  they  delighted 
to  dwell  upon  and  describe  in  their  general  conversations. 

Philip  had  so  much  pleasure  in  all  Petrarch's  works,  that  one 
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day,  when  he  went  to  see  him  at  Vaucluse,  and  finding  him  in 
his  library,  he  asked  him  for  something  to  read.  Petrarch  pre- 
sented  to  him  the  works  of  Cicero  and  of  Plato.  '  These  are 
not  the  things  I  want,'  said  the  bishop,  bowing  his  head  :  '  give 
me  something  of  your  own.' 

Soon  after  this  Petrarch  sent  to  cardinal  Colonna  the  account 
of  hib  war  with  the  Naiads,  written  in  Latin  verse. 

'  You  have  heard  me  speak,'  says  Petrarch,  '  of  my  war  with 
the  Naiads.  The  contest  is  about  our  boundaries  ;  and  the  me- 
rits of  the  contest  may  be  easily  understood.  Near  the  source 
of  the  Sorgia  there  are  some  huge  rocks,  which  rise  aloft  on 
each  side,  and,  projecting  into  the  air,  receive  the  winds  and  the 
clouds.  The  streams  run  at  the  feet  of  those  rocks,  and  form 
the  kingdom  of  the  Naiads. 

'  The  Sorgia  issues  from  a  cavern,  and  rolls  her  fresh  and 
glassy  waves  over  a  variegated  bed  of  pebbles,  which  resemble 
emeralds.  I  am  possessed  of  a  little  rocky  district  in  the  midst 
of  these  waves ;  and  here  it  is  that  I  have  endeavoured  to  make 
an  establishment  for  the  Muses,  who  are  driven  almost  from 
every  part  of  the  world.  Hence  this  formidable  war.  The  Nai- 
ads take  it  very  ill  that  I  introduce  foreigners  into  their  domi- 
nions, and  that  I  prefer  nine  old  maids  to  a  thousand  young  vir- 
gins. 

<  By  levelling  the  rocks  with  considerable  labour,  1  had  form- 
ed a  little  territory,  which  began  to  be  covered  with  verdure  ; 
when,  lo !  a  troop  of  enraged  Naiads  rushed  with  fury  from  the 
rocks,  and  ravaged  my  infant  settlement !  Alarmed  with  this 
sudden  irruption,  I  instantly  mounted  the  rocks,  to  observe  the 
havock  which  was  made.  As  soon  as  the  storm  was  over,  I  came 
down,  much  ashamed  to  have  been  thus  vanquished,  and  imme- 
diately reestablished  my  little  state.  Scarce,  however,  had  the 
sun  made  his  circuit  round  the  world,  when  the  Naiads  returned 
again  to  the  charge,  carried  every  thing  before  them,  and  made 
deep  lodgments  in  the  hollows  of  my  rocks. 
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<  Filled  with  resentment,  I  resumed  my  operations,  determined 
to  accomplish  my  design.  But  I  Avas  obliged  soon  after  to  go 
into  other  countries,  and  was  under  the  necessity  of  abandoning 
the  enterprise.  I  had  the  good  fortune,  however,  to  restore  the 
Muses  to  the  Roman  state,  where  they  were  become  in  a  great 
measure  strangers,  and  fixed  them  in  the  capitol.  Six  years 
had  elapsed,  during  which  time  I  had  often  crossed  the  sea,  and 
had  passed  and  repassed  the  Alps.  At  length  I  returned  to  the 
seat  of  war,  and  found  not  the  least  remains  of  my  labours.  The 
enemy  had  taken  advantage  of  my  absence,  and  had  again  ravaged 
my  little  kingdom.  Nay,  they  had  even  established  a  colony  of 
fish,  which  I  observed  swimming  about  much  at  their  ease. 

<  Roused  with  indignation,  I  again  take  arms.  I  enlist  under 
my  banner  the  shepherd,  the  farmer,  and  the  fisherman.  The 
sun,  likewise  the  moon,  and  the  dog  star,  appear  as  my  auxilia- 
ries. We  attack  the  rocks  with  iron,  and  rend  away  prodigious 
masses.  We  open  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  tear  out  her 
bones.  In  fine,  the  Naiads  are  a  second  time  driven  from  the 
territory,  and  the  Muses  are  once  more  established. 

'  The  Naiads,  as  they  roll  their  waves  along  my  shores,  see 
with  regret  their  own  defeat,  and  my  triumph.  At  present  they 
utter  only  some  vain  murmurs  and  ineffectual  threats,  but  I  fore- 
see their  intentions,  and  am  well  aware  of  their  wiles.  They 
are  waiting  till  Aquarius  shall  pour  out  his  streams,  and  till  the 
mountains  shall  be  covered  with  snow  and  ice  ;  and  then  they  ex- 
pect that  the  cavern  will  send  forth  her  swelling  billows  to  their 
aid.  But  I  am  guarded  on  every  side.  Some  immense  rocks, 
which  have  with  difficulty  been  ranged  about  my  territory,  are  a 
sufficient  barrier  against  their  utmost  efforts.  And  I  am  not  dis- 
mayed, though  I  should  be  attacked  by  all  the  waters  of  the  Po 
and  the  Araxes.  The  Muses  are  now  securely  fixed  on  their 
new  Parnassus  ;  you  see  the  mountain  with  the  double  summit, 
the  springs  of  Hippocrene,  the  woods  of  the  poets,  8cc.  &c. 

'  If  you  prefer  the  repose  of  the  country  to  the  bustle  of  the 
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town,  come  and  enjoy  it  here.  Be  not  frighted  with  the  homeli- 
ness of  my  fare,  or  the  hardness  of  my  beds.  Even  kings  them- 
selves are  sometimes  cloyed  with  their  luxuries,  and  seek  out  a 
plainer  diet :  the  variety  delights,  and  they  return  to  their  for- 
mer pleasures  with  more  exquisite  relish.  But  if  you  think 
otherwise,  bring  with  you  the  richest  dainties,  and  the  viands  of 
Vesuvius  ;  your  vessels  of  silver,  and  every  thing  which  can 
court  the  sense.  Leave  the  rest  to  me.  You  shall  have  a  bed 
upon  the  green  turf,  under  the  shade  of  the  trees ;  a  concert  of 
nightingales  ;  figs,  raisins,  and  water  fresh  drawn  from  the  cool- 
est springs.  In  one  word,  you  shall  have  every  thing  which 
can  be  supplied  by  the  hand  of  nature,  the  only  source  of  true 
pleasure.' 

The  war  with  the  Naiads  was  finally  terminated  the  following 
year;  and  Petrarch  gives  the  cardinal  an  account  of  this  accom- 
modation in  another  Latin  epistle. 

'  It  is  now  ten  years  since  this  war  commenced.  The  siege 
of  Troy,  and  the  conquest  of  Gaul  by  our  forefathers,  were  not 
of  longer  duration.  Every  effort  was  ineffectual.  The  Naiads 
were  victorious.  I  threw  down  my  arms,  and  my  territory  was 
svibdued.  I  raised  no  more  banks,  no  more  rocks,  to  check 
their  progress  ;  henceforward  they  moved  at  liberty ;  and,  like  a 
cautious  pilot,  I  adapted  my  sails  to  the  course  of  the  wind. 

'  It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  drive  the  Naiads  from  their 
empire ;  but  then  the  war  was  to  be  renewed  every  year.  The 
summer  was  favourable  to  my  projects,  but  the  winter  restored 
again  to  the  enemy  all  my  conquests.  Might  I  be  allowed  to 
draw  a  parallel  between  the  labours  of  a  poet  and  those  of  the 
greatest  princes,  I  should  compare  my  enterprise  to  that  of 
Xerxes,  who  threw  a  bridge  over  the  Hellespont;  to  that  of 
Cesar,  who  attempted  to  bind  with  chains  the  horns  of  Brundu- 
sium  ;  or  to  that  of  Caligula,  who  exhibited  on  the  sea  of  Baise 
the  third  example  of  a  mad  and  unbounded  pride. 

'  My  plan  is  now  changed.     I  find  it  is  impossible  to  conquer 
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nature,  or  subdue  the  elements.  I  have  given,  therefore,  a  free 
course  to  the  Naiads,  and  have  placed  the  Muses  in  a  little  nook 
towards  the  bottom  of  the  rocks.  They  are  secured  by  a  kind  of 
rampart,  which  the  Naiads  can  never  overthrow,  without  sap- 
ping the  foundations  of  the  mountain.  The  habitation  is  very 
small,  but  it  is  sufficient ;  for  the  Muses  have  few  visitors,  and 
are  not  at  all  beloved  by  the  vulgar.' 

It  appears  that  cardinal  Colonna  accepted  this  invitation  of 
Petrarch's,  and  that  he  passed  no  year  without  visiting  his  her- 
mitage.    We  will  now  return  again  to  Laura. 

She  had  a  friend  who  was  wise  and  amiable,  and  who  was  in 
the  interests  of  Petrarch  as  much  as  virtue  and  honour  permit- 
ted. She  wished  him  to  be  loved,  but  with  a  pure  and  tender 
friendship.  When  she  saw  him  rejected,  and  almost  in  despair, 
she  encouraged  him,  and  reanimated  his  spirits ;  but  she  re- 
strained him  also  when  he  required  it.  On  the  other  side,  she 
did  all  she  could  to  engage  Laura  to  treat  Petrarch  with  less  ri- 
gor. One  day,  when  she  represented  to  him  the  tender  expres- 
sions of  love  in  Laura's  countenance  and  behaviour  when  he  de- 
served them  :  '  Incredulous  !'  adds  she  ;  '  and  can  you,  after  all 
this,  have  any  doubt  of  her  affection  ?'  This  friend  appears  in 
the  vision  of  the  death  of  Laura,  where  she  is  described  as  a  soft 
voice  speaking  to  Petrarch. 

The  constitution  of  Laura  was  very  delicate  ;  her  frequent 
confinements  in  childbed,  and  some  domestic  chagrins,  had  ex- 
hausted her  so  much,  that,  though  still  young,  her  health  began 
to  decline,  and  she  drooped  apace,  which  touched  Petrarch  to 
the  soul.  '  Virtue,'  says  he,  '  would  disappear  with  Laura  ;  the 
world  would  be  another  chaos,  and  no  sun  would  enlighten  its 
dark  mansion.  O,  Heaven  !  grant  me  to  die  before  Laura,  that 
I  may  never  see  so  dreadful  an  event.'  Laura  had  a  complaint 
in  her  eyes  this  year,  which  was  extremely  painful ;  she  was 
even  threatened  with  the  loss  of  sight. 

'  My  tears,'  says  Petrarch, '  were  dried  up ;  my  state  peaceful 
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and  happy  ;  when  a  thick  cloud  threatened  with  a  total  eclipse 
the  sun  of  my  life.  Oh,  Nature,  thou  wise  and  tender  mother, 
canst  thou  have  the  heart  to  destroy  the  finest  of  thy  works  ?' 

Petrarch  went  often  to  see  Laura  in  her  confinement:  he  found 
her  one  day  cured  of  her  complaint ;  and,  by  a  sort  of  sympathy, 
the  cause  of  which  lovers  can  better  explain  than  physicians,  the 
defluxion  passed  immediately  from  the  eyes  of  Laura  to  those  of 

9 

Petrarch.  He  looked  upon  this  passage,  this  communication,  as 
the  greatest  favour  he  had  received  at  the  hands  of  love.  '  I  fixed 
my  eyes  on  Laura's,'  says  he,  '  and  that  moment  a  something  in- 
expressible, like  a  shooting  star,  darted  from  them  to  mine. 
This  is  a  present  from  love  in  which  I  rejoice.  How  delightful 
it  is  thus  to  cure  the  darling  object  of  one's  soul  !' 

Petrarch  would  have  been  too  happy  in  so  much  kindness 
from  Laura,  if  a  little  quarrel  had  not  happened  between  them, 
which  for  a  time  gave  him  the  most  sensible  concern.  One  of 
those  meddling  envious  people,  who  are  found  in  every  place, 
and  who  delight  in  troubling  the  peace  of  families  with  their 
false  and  idle  tales,  and,  above  all,  aim  at  dividing  those  hearts 
which  are  united  in  the  bonds  of  love  or  friendship,  got  it  re- 
ported to  Laui'a,  that  Petrarch  imposed  upon  her;  that  she  was 
not  the  real  object  of  his  love  and  of  his  verses;  but  that,  under 
her  borrowed  name,  he  hid  from  the  public  a  passion  he  had  for 
another  lady,  to  whom  his  poetry  was  secretly  addressed.  Laura, 
too  much  like  her  sex  in  this  particular,  gave  ear  to  a  report  so 
destitute  of  all  probability  ;  she  deprived  Petrarch  of  her  presence 
and  conversation,  and  took  every  precaution  to  prevent  the  pos- 
sibility of  his  seeing  her.  He,  on  his  part,  watched  for  her 
every  where,  and  by  these  little  stratagems  he  sometimes  ob- 
tained a  sight  of  her.  <  My  joys,'  says  he,  'are  like  the  bright 
days  of  winter,  of  flattering  aspect,  but  short  duration.' 

This  little  anecdote,  with  many  others,  may  serve  to  remove 
the  doubt  some  have  unjustly  entertained  of  the  strength  of 
Laura's  affection  for  Petrarch,  representing  her  as  a  coquette, 
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pleased  only  with  his  praises  and  admiration.  But  how  different 
does  her  character  appear  to  those  who  study  it  attentively  ;  and, 
in  particular,  how  undivided  and  constant  was  her  love  !  Sure 
characteristics  of  a  perfect  affection,  and  directly  opposite  to  the 
behaviour  of  those  women  who  are  famed  for  coquetry.  I  doubt 
not  that  as  her  ruined  constitution  was  owing  to  many  private 
chagrins,  only  hinted  at  by  Petrarch,  (such  as  an  unkind  husband, 
and  the  perceiving  in  some  of  her  children  dispositions  that  were 
unpromising,)  so  the  decay  of  her  health  might  arise  also  from 
her  anxiety  in  her  frequent  separations  from  Petrarch  ;  especial- 
ly the  last,  which  she  had  so  tenderly  lamented  ;  and  that  atten- 
tion in  all  her  conduct  towards  him,  which  will  wear  out  a  mind 
formed  with  the  sensibility  of  Laura's.  And  to  this  we  ought  to 
impute  her  weakness  in  crediting  so  absurd  a  report;  the  only 
weakness,  except  her  love  itself,  that  appears  in  her  character. 
She  was,  however,  too  reasonable  to  continue  for  any  time  so  un- 
just a  quarrel.  She  was  convinced  of  the  innocence  of  Petrarch, 
and  received  him  as  usual.  Our  poet,  re-established  in  the 
good  graces  of  Laura,  recovered  his  lost  tranquillity. 

It  may  be  recollected  that  Petrarch  was  made  archdeacon  of 
Parma,  and  kindly  treated  by  Hugolin  de  Rossi,  the  bishop.  An 
occasion  offering  to  add  a  prebend  to  it,  the  pope  did  not  let  it 
slip,  but  gave  it  to  Petrarch.  The  other  canons,  who  looked 
upon  him  with  envy,  did  all  they  could  to  embroil  him  with  the 
bishop.  The  character  of  Hugolin  was  too  easily  w^'ought  upon; 
that  softness  of  manners,  and  that  goodnature,  which  rendered 
him  so  amiable  in  society,  occasioned  great  defects  in  his  public 
character.  He  was  apt  to  believe  all  that  was  said  to  him,  and 
flatterers  turned  him  which  way  they  pleased.  The  enemies  of 
Petrarch  persuaded  this  bishop,  that  Petrarch  was  gone  to 
Avignon  to  calunmiate  his  character,  and  that  he  only  staid  there 
to  gain  this  end.  Petrarch,  informed  of  these  false  reports,  and 
solicitous  to  preserve  the  good  opinion  of  the  bishop,  wrote  him 
the  following  letter : 
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*  I  can  hold  no  longer  Permit  me  to  disburthen  my  heart  to 
you.  Nature  has  endued  you  with  a  sincere,  kind,  and  equitable 
disposition.  I  am  attached  to  you;  but  you  have  conceived  un- 
just suspicions  of  me,  which  have  no  foundation.  I  know  not 
what  serpents  have  breathed  their  venom  around  you.  Permit 
me  to  debate  this  matter.  We  are  in  the  month  of  Uecejiiber, 
when  slaves  among  the  ancients  were  allowed  to  say  every 
thing  to  their  masters.  There  are  a  set  of  envious  spirits,  who 
delight  to  separate  friends.  Let  such  be  put  away:  I  have  no  con- 
test with  them;  I  despise  them  from  my  soul.  I  will  have  you 
only,  my  father,  for  my  witness  and  my  judge:  if  you  condemn 
me,  I  will  appeal  from  you  to  your  conscience ;  that  shall  absolve 
me  They  tell  you  I  am  come  to  this  court  to  do  you  a  mischief. 
I  seek  to  hurt  any  one  !  I !  who  from  my  childhood  have  suffered 
with  patience  all  the  wrongs  done  to  me  from  those  who  owed 
me  service  ?  Have  lever  returned  evil  for  evil?  Have  I  ever  set  a 
snare  even  for  my  enemies  ?  Have  I  attacked  the  reputation  of  any 
one,  his  property,  or  his  person  ?  Let  my  life  be  examined  with 
the  sti'ictest  severity,  nothing  of  this  sort  will  be  found  in  it.  At- 
tacked by  those  who  hated  me,  I  have  often  contained  my  anger 
in  my  breast,  to  the  hazard  of  being  thought  a  coward.  Some- 
times I  have  lamented  and  complained :  the  dove  and  the  lamb 
do  so  too.  There  is  not  a  single  person  whose  reputation  is 
wounded  by  my  tongue.  I  have  only  to  accuse  myself  of  some 
letters,  in  which  I  answer  my  censurers  without  naming  them. 
I  never  in  any  justification  have  passed  the  bounds  of  decency 
and  humanity.  I  have  rather  imitated  the  moderation  of  Scipio, 
who  would  never  revenge  any  affront  he  had  received  from  his 
countrymen.  I  think  with  the  satirist,  that  vengeance  should  be 
left  to  women  ;  and  when  grieved  to  the  bottom  of  my  soul,  I  trust 
my  cause  to  God.  Having  thus  treated  my  enemies  with  gentle- 
ness, ami  capable  of  attacking  my  friends?  A  lamb  among 
wolves,  shall  I  become  a  wolf  among  lambs  ?  Of  what  use  would  it 
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be  to  me  to  fly  cities  and  public  affairs,  to  seek  solitude,  repose, 
and  silence,  if  my  place  was  among  the  wicked? 

'  I  now  experience  the  truth  of  what  was  told  me,  that  to  learn 
to  live  well  is  the  most  difficult  of  all  arts.  The  event  of  our 
conduct  seldom  answers  the  intention.  I  have  in  my  life  passed 
for  a  magician  and  sorcerer,  because  I  loved  to  be  alone,  and  to 
read  Virgil.  Apuleius  merited  this  accusation  better  than  my- 
self, which  he  refuted  by  his  elegant  work  called  the  Golden  Ass. 
How  difficult  is  it  to  save  the  bark  of  reputation  from  the  rocks 
of  ignorance  ?  Exercise  your  genius,  pass  whole  nights  in  labour, 
give  to  the  public  a  good  book ;  if  there  is  any  thing  in  it  (  as 
there  must  be  many  things)  which  the  ignorant  do  not  understand, 
they  will  say  immediately  you  are  a  sorcerer.  But  this  is  a  trifle. 
I  would  rather  they  should  attack  my  understanding  than  my 
heart:  I  would  rather  pass  for  a  magician  than  a  knave.  But 
even  into  this  precipice  am  I  fallen,  which  I  have  always  avoided 
with  care.  Envy  pursues  me  to  my  most  secret  retreats.  Persi- 
us  had  reason  for  this  exclamation,  How  vain  are  the  cries  of 
men,  how  frivolous  their  occupations  !  The  only  motives  which 
induce  men  to  do  evil,  to  wrong  one  another,  are  hatred,  wrath, 
envy,  fear,  or  hope.  I  hale  you,  my  father  I  You  have  never  done 
me  any  evil :  on  the  contrary,  before  I  had  the  honour  of  filling 
up  the  first  place  after  yours  in  your  church,  you  treated  me  with 
an  unmerited  distinction.  As  to  wrath,  that  could  have  no  place; 
our  conversations  were  always  peaceful  and  friendly.  As  to  envy, 
I  take  God  and  my  conscience  to  witness,  I  never  envied  any 
man  ;  I  wish  I  could  say  as  much  of  contempt.  Content  with 
my  lot,  I  have  more  reason  to  fear  the  envy  of  others  towards 
me.  My  father,  if  I  might  speak  with  so  much  freedom,  I 
would  add,  I  pity  your  fate,  and  that  of  your  brethren,  who  have 
the  weight  of  a  diocese  to  support.  But  trouble  and  perplexity 
are  the  lot  of  all  who  play  a  first  part  on  the  stage  of  this  world. 
And  lastly,  as  to  hope,  would  that  cause  me  to  injure  you?  Your 
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fall  would  never  be  my  rise.  And  allow  me  to  assure  you,  I 
would  not  exchange  my  repose  for  your  labours,  my  poverty  for 
your  riches.  It  is  not  that  I  despise  your  fortune;  but,  if  I  was 
offered  the  same  rank,  nothing  would  persuade  me  to  accept  of 
it.  I  should  not  speak  in  this  manner,  perhaps,  if  I  had  not 
known  the  sovereign  pontiff,  and  those  men  who  shine  around 
him  in  the  purple.  But  the  connexion  I  have  had  with  them 
has  convinced  me  that  their  felicity  is  a  shadow  without  a  reali- 
ty. Pope  Adrian  IV.  says,  in  his  Philosophical  Trifles,  "  I 
know  no  person  more  unhappy  than  the  sovereign  pontiff.  Labour 
alone,  were  that  his  only  evil,  would  destroy  him  in  a  short  time. 
His  seat  is  full  of  thorns  his  robe  stuck  with  points,  and  of  an 
overwhelming  weight.  His  crown  and  tiara  shine,  but  it  is  with 
a  fire  that  will  consume  him.  I  have  risen  by  degrees,"  adds 
he,  "  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  dignity  in  this  world,  and 
have  never  found  that  any  of  these  elevations  made  the  least  ad- 
dition to  my  happiness.  On  the  contrary,  I  feel  it  impossible  to 
bear  the  load  with  which  I  am  charged." 

'  I  will  add,  in  vanity,  that,  had  I  emulated  your  dignity,  I 
might  have  possessed  a  more  valuable  situation  than  yours ;  but 
I  have  always  preferred  a  modest  liberty  to  a  brilliant  slavery. 
If  the  person  who  would  so  highly  have  honoured  me  was  not 
still  alive,  I  would  not  have  made  this  boast :  and  it  should  rather 
appear  that  my  heart  was  disposed  towards  you,  when  I  accepted 
the  archdeaconry  of  your  church,  after  refusing  more  considera- 
ble benefices.  What,  say  my  enemies,  then,  does  he  absent 
himself  for  ?  What  is  he  doing  at  court  ?  I  will  tell  you.  I  lan- 
guish, I  suffer,  I  lose  my  time  ;  the  greatest  loss  we  can  sustain 
in  this  world:  but  I  cannot  resist  some  friends  who  detain  me. 
It  would  be  easier  for  me  to  tell  you  what  I  do  not  do,  than  the 
business  I  am  employed  in.  I  hurt  no  one  but  myself  Instead 
of  injuring  you,  I  would  be  of  service  to  you,  if  possible.  To 
suspect  a  man  who  thinks  this,  is  an  en*or :  to  hate  him,  will  be 
a  cruelty.     I  conjure  you,  by  all  that  is  most  sacred,  banish  sus- 
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picion ;  it  is  the  bane  of  friendship.  Vouchsafe  to  receive  me 
among  the  number  of  your  friends.  I  have  long  trusted  in  this 
indulgence  If  you  doubt  my  fidelity,  put  it  to  the  proof.  Tf 
you  judge  me  unv(^orthy  of  your  kindness,  cast  me  off  without 
harshness  You  will  lose  nothing  by  rejecting  me ;  but  your 
reputation  would  suffer,  and  that  would  be  a  great  loss  to  you.' 

Petrarch  had  a  friend  at  Parma,  called  Luke  Christien.  He 
was  born  at  Rome,  and  possessed  a  benefice  at  Placentia.  He 
was  attached  to  the  house  of  Coionna,  and  was  often  at  the  car- 
dinal's. Petrarch  had  lately  resigned  to  him  a  canonry  of  Mo- 
dena,  which  the  pope  had  conferred  on  him,  and  which,  according 
to  the  custom  of  that  age,  he  might  have  held  with  his  arch- 
deaconry. To  this  friend  he  gave  his  letter  for  the  bishop  of 
Parma,  charging  him  to  second  it  with  all  that  friendship  could 
suggest.  <  You  know  better  than  any  one,'  said  Petrarch,  '  what 
I  think  of  our  bishop,  when  he  is  not  surrounded  by  flattercrii, 
who  are  the  pest  of  the  great.  We  shall  see  what  will  be  his 
answer  to  my  long  letter.  Examine  him  with  attention :  the  pen 
alone  will  not  pourtray  the  heart;  the  air,  the  gesture,  the  co- 
lour, the  voice,  the  forehead,  the  foot,  the  hand,  the  eyes,  the 
eyebrows,  all  speak.  But  to  those  who  are  absent,  this  language 
is  lost.  Be  very  observant  of  these  things,  and  suffer  me  not  to 
be  deceived.  I  have  done  all  that  I  could  to  dissipate  unjust 
suspicions.  I  have  kindled  the  lamp  of  truth,  if  he  will  open 
his  eyes  to  behold  it.  If  not,  I  have  discharged  my  conscience, 
and  shall  use  no  further  arguments.  Constraint  will  never  pro- 
duce conviction.' 

Some  days  after  this  Petrarch  went  to  Vaucluse  with  his 
friend  Socrates.  The  bishop  of  Cavaillon  sent  a  message  to  them 
immediately  on  their  arrival,  inviting  them  both  to  come  and  sec 
him,  Avithout  any  ceremony,  in  the  same  dress  they  were  in. 
Petrarch  replied  by  the  following  billet: 

'  Yesterday  we  quitted  the  city  of  storms,  to  come  and  take 
refuge  in  this  port,  and  taste  the  sweetness  of  repose.  We  have 
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only  coarse  garments,  such  as  suit  the  season  of  the  year,  and  the 
place  we  inhabit.  We  will  come  to  you  in  this  rustic  fashion, 
since  you  will  have  it  so.  We  do  not  scruple  appearing  thus  in 
your  town ;  and  the  desire  we  have  to  see  you  is  so  strong,  as  to 
rise  above  all  other  considerations.  Of  little  consequence  is  our 
outward  appearance  before  a  friend  who  can  read  the  most  se- 
cret thoughts  of  our  hearts.  If  you  wish  to  see  us  often,  you 
will  not  refuse  the  indulgence  we  ask,  that  you  will  always  prove 
your  friendship  by  treating  us  with  the  utmost  freedom.' 

These  journeys  of  Petrarch  to  Vaucluse  wei'e  short.  It  ap- 
pears that  his  affairs  at  Avignon  detained  him.  Sometimes  he 
passed  only  a  day  to  prune  his  trees,  and  look  round  his  gardens. 
He  gives  a  pleasing  description  of  one  of  these  days,  in  a  letter 
to  William  de  Pastrengo : 

'  My  disgust  to  the  ci<^y,  and  the  love  of  the  country,  has 
brought  me  to  this  fountain,  which  has  the  virtue  of  giving 
wings  to  the  imagination.  You  recollect  that  field  formerly  cov- 
ered with  stones:  at  present  it  has  become  a  garden  enamelled 
with  flowers.  The  river  Sorgia  refi^eshes  it  on  one  side  :  I  have 
enclosed  it  with  a  wall  to  the  south,  and  high  rocks  on  the  other 
side  shade  it  from  the  morning  sun.  On  these  rocks  the  birds 
make  theii-  nests;  some  deck  them  with  moss,  others  with  the 
leaves  of  trees.  It  is  a  charming  sight  to  see  these  tender  ani- 
mals just  peeping  from  their  eggs,  and  soon  after  with  fear  and 
quaking  trying  their  little  wings,  and  seizing  with  their  timid 
beaks  the  food  that  is  brought  them.  When  I  walk  in  the  mea- 
dows on  the  banks  of  my  river,  when  I  examine  the  trees  I  en- 
grafted myself,  and  the  laurels  I  have  transplanted  from  foreign 
countries,  the  image  of  my  dear  William  appears  to  me  on 
every  side ;  the  hillock  on  which  we  sat,  the  bank  on  which  we 
reposed,  the  ducks  and  drakes  we  diverted  oui'selves  with  making 
in  the  water  that  was  running  at  our  feet.  Here  we  entertained 
ourselves  with  recalling  the  muses  from  their  long  exile,  with 
comparing  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets :  here  we  gave  ourselves 
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up  to  the  delights  of  unrestrained  conversation,  and  should  have 
forgotten  our  evening  refreshment,  had  we  not  been  reminded 
by  the  shades  of  night. 

'  In  the  midst  of  such  agreeable  ideas  time  passes  impercep- 
tibly ;  the  day  wears ;  and  I  found  I  must  depart.  I  had  scarcely 
got  out  of  the  narrow  passage  which  encloses  this  valley,  when 
the  wings  of  darkness  came  over  me,  and  I  redoubled  my  steps. 
Descending  along  the  side  of  the  river,  I  perceived  a  group  of 
men  and  women,  who  were  coming  towards  me.  The  French 
luxury,  which  has  confounded  the  dress  of  the  sexes,  prevented 
me  at  first  from  distinguishing  them ;  but,  as  they  approached 
nearer,  their  faces  became  plain,  and  the  ambiguity  disappear- 
ed :  I  discovered  ribbands,  necklaces  of  pearls,  ornaments  on  the 
head,  rings,  and  gowns  edged  with  purple.  We  saluted  each 
other.  What  an  agreeable  surprise,  my  dear  William!  I  dis- 
covered the  object  of  your  love,  the  beauty  whom  I  observed 
you  so  enchanted  with.  What  a  countenance  !  What  features  ! 
With  her  bow  and  quiver,  I  should  have  taken  her  for  Diana. 
I  see  my  friend  with  pleasure  in  the  eyes  of  this  nymph.  After 
saluting  me,  she  took  hold  of  my  hand,  and  we  entered  into  con- 
versation. But  first  I  addressed  myself  to  the  company.  "  May 
I  ask,"  said  I,  "  without  impertinence,  what  is  the  intention  of 
your  walk  ?"  "  We  are  going,"  they  answered,  "  to  see  that 
fountain  so  much  spoken  of."  But  I  was  not  thus  to  be  deceiv- 
ed. Your  beautiful  mistress  was  not  ignorant  of  your  situation 
here;  and  this  journey  was  a  good  excuse  to  seek  your  image, 
and  retrace  your  steps.  I  read  this  in  her  face;  and  all  those 
who  know  by  experience  the  ready  stratagems  of  love,  would 
have  been  of  the  same  opinion.  Her  steps  were  quick :  she  had 
an  ardour,  a  gaiety,  a  satisfaction  in  viewing  these  places,  which 
could  arise  from  nothing  but  this  passion.  I  would  return  with 
her  to  the  fountain.  I  thought  I  was  with  you,  that  I  saw 
and  heard  you.  The  eyes  of  your  nymph  sparkled  with  that 
vivid  flame,  the  warmth  of  which  is  so  delightful  to  lovers.    We 
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conversed  about  you,  and  I  should  have  been  there  still,  if  night 
had  not  separated  us.' 

1347.  Petrarch  had  not  seen  his  brother  since  he  had  taken  the 
habit,  which  was  five  years.  He  went  thither  in  the  beginning 
of  February,  and  was  received  by  them  as  a  messenger  from 
heaven.  What  was  his  joy  to  see  that  brother  whom  he  so  ten- 
derly loved,  and  whose  taste  for  the  world  had  given  him  so 
much  anxiety,  content  with  the  state  he  had  embraced,  and  not 
regretting  that  he  had  forsaken !  The  carthusians,  who  had 
heard  Petrarch  spoken  of  as  the  finest  genius  and  the  most  elo- 
quent man  of  the  age,  flattered  themselves  he  would  give  them 
some  discourses  suited  to  their  condition.  He  staid  only  one 
day  and  night  with  them ;  but,  at  his  departure,  he  promised  to 
send  them  a  treatise  on  the  happiness  of  a  monastic  life,  and  he 
kept  his  word.  The  intention  of  this  work  was  to  compare  the 
peace  and  harmony  of  their  state  with  the  uneasy  and  turbulent 
lives  led  by  the  people  of  the  world.  In  his  letter  he  writes 
thus : 

'  My  desires  are  fulfilled.  I  have  been  in  paradise,  and  seen 
the  angels  of  heaven  in  the  form  of  men.  Happy  family  of  Jesus 
Christ!  How  was  I  ravished  in  the  contemplation  of  that  sacred 
hermitage,  that  pious  temple,  which  resounded  with  celestial 
psalmody !  In  the  midst  of  these  transports,  in  the  pleasure  of 
embracing  the  dear  deposit  I  confided  to  your  care,  and  in  dis- 
coursing with  him,  and  with  you,  time  ran  so  rapidly  that  I 
scarcely  perceived  its  progress.  I  never  spent  a  shorter  day  or 
night.  I  came  to  seek  one  brother,  and  I  found  a  hundred. 
You  did  not  treat  me  as  a  common  guest.  The  activity  and  the 
ardour  with  which  you  rendered  me  all  sorts  of  services,  the 
agreeable  conversations  I  had  with  you  in  general  and  particular, 
made  me  fear  I  should  interrupt  the  course  of  your  devout  ex- 
ercises. I  felt  it  was  my  duty  to  leave  you,  but  it  was  with  ex- 
treme pain  I  deprived  myself  of  hearing  those  sacred  oracles 
you  deliver.     I  did  propose  to  have  made  you  a  short  discourse ; 
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but  I  was  so  absorbed,  I  could  not  find  a  moment  to  think  of  it. 
In  my  solitude  I  ruminate  over  that  precious  balm  which  I 
gathered,  like  the  bee,  from  the  flowers  of  your  holy  retreat.  I 
shall  write  to  you  the  things  I  ought  to  have  said.  I  believe 
myself  always  with  you.' 

Petrarch  composed  this  treatise  in  the  year  1347.  He  passed 
the  lent  of  this  year  at  Vaucluse,  according  to  custom.  His 
friend  Lelius,  who  came  with  him,  was  obliged  to  leave  him 
before  the  end  of  April ;  and,  not  being  able  to  bid  him  adieu, 
went  away  without  saying  a  word.  A  little  event,  which  hap- 
pened at  Thor,  furnished  Petrarch  with  an  occasion  to  write  to 
this  friend  soon  after  his  return  to  Avignon.  Thor  is  a  little 
town,  two  leagues  from  Vaucluse.  The  duke  of  Ancesune,  a  de- 
scendant from  Laura  by  the  mother's  side,  is  the  present  Lord  of 
Thor.  Gerard  Amic  possessed  it  at  this  time.  He  was  a  man 
given  up  to  debauchery.  Persuaded  that  every  thing  upon  earth 
ought  to  contribute  to  his  pleasures,  he  looked  upon  the  whole 
world  as  his  seraglio.  A  young  man,  fond  of  a  girl  who  lived 
near  him,  obtained  her  person  under  the  promise  of  marriage. 
The  girl,  who  was  very  pretty,  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  please 
this  lord,  who  used  every  stratagem  to  seduce  her,  but  in  vain. 
Love  to  this  youth  prevailed  over  vanity  and  interest.  Gerard, 
not  enduring  the  pre-eminence  given  to  another,  had  him 
accused  before  his  tribunal  of  violating  this  maiden,  and  he 
was  cast  into  prison.  When  the  girl  was  interrogated,  she 
denied  the  violation,  and  frankly  confessed  she  had  consent- 
ed to  all  that  passed,  and  only  demanded  from  her  lover  that 
he  should  perform  his  promise  of  marrying  her.  The  young 
man  wished  nothing  so  much.  '  Let  them  take  off  my  irons,' 
said  he,  '  and  I  am  ready  to  do  what  she  asks  of  me.'  They 
were  both  free,  and  of  a  suitable  age  and  station.  This  af- 
fair, which  was  very  plain,  took  an  unhappy  turn,  because  the 
rival  was  also  the  judge,  and  determined  on  revenge.  He 
therefore  threatened  the  young  man  that  he  should  be  hanged 
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for  this  offence.  So  great  an  injustice  raised  all  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Thor  against  him.  The  touching  situation  of  these 
'  young  persons,  who  loved  one  another,  and  were  desirous 
of  being  united,  interested  every  body  in  their  behalf.  Some 
friends  of  Petrarch  came  to  beg  him,  with  tears  in  their  eyes,  to 
employ  his  credit  in  the  court  of  Avignon  to  save  this  unfortunate 
youth,  whose  life  was  in  such  imminent  peril.  Petrarch  sent 
express  to  Avignon  his  faithful  fisherman,  with  this  letter  for 
Lelius : 

'  It  happened  with  us  as  with  Pompey  and  Cornelia,  who  had 
not  the  power  when  they  parted  to  bid  one  another  adieu. 
Words  are,  in  fact,  but  the  shadows  of  our  thoughts.  Of  what 
use  are  long  discoui'ses  between  friends  whose  souls  are  diffus- 
ed into  each  other  ?  I  have  a  good  work  to  propose  to  you,  and  I 
hope  you  will  co-operate  with  me  in  it.'  Petrarch  then  mentions 
the  fact,  and  says, 

'  My  friend,  both  you  and  I  have  experienced  the  distresses 
of  love,  and  it  is  but  just  we  should  lend  our  aid  to  those  who 
suffer  from  this  passion.  It  is  true  the  great  soul  of  our  master 
is  exempt  from  these  weaknesses ;  but  he  is  not  the  less  sensi- 
ble to  human  misery.  Let  them  not  say,  that  in  the  country  they 
feel  not  the  flames  of  love  :  it  is  a  mistake  ;  that  little  god  ex- 
tends his  empire  over  all  nature:  everything  that  breathes  is 
subject  to  his  laws.  Virgil  says,  the  follies  he  occasions  ought 
to  be  pardoned  ;  but  he  adds,  if  the  gods  of  hell  know  how  to 
pardon.  I  doubt  that  Bellerophon,  Avho  has  no  humanity,  will  be 
as  inexorable  as  these  gods  themselves.  Heated  by  jealousy,  he 
thirsts  after  the  blood  of  a  rival  preferred  to  himself.  Beg  our 
master  to  write  to  him,  to  demand  the  liberty  of  this  unhappy 
prisoner.  The  courier  who  brings  you  my  letter  is  the  young 
man's  friend :  he  will  tell  you  his  name,  and  add  every  minute 
circumstance.  Whatever  be  the  event,  you  and  I  have  done  all 
that  depends  on  us  to  succour  these  unfortunate  lovers,  whose 
situation  is  more  affecting  than  can  be  expressed.' 
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Three  days  after  this,  the  letter  from  cardinal  Colonna  to  the 
lord  of  Thor  not  beuig  arrived,  Petrarch  was  obliged  to  send 
the  same  courier  again  to  Avignon.  The  report  was  spread 
abroad  that  the  young  man  was  to  be  condemned  and  executed 
immediately,  and  that  his  irritated  judge  had  shut  his  ears 
against  every  solicitation.  Petrarch  was  again  besought  to  write 
to  Lclius;  and  with  his  letter  he  sent  him  some  virgin  oil  from 
Vaucluse,  (so  they  call  the  oil  which  runs  from  the  olive  without 
being  pressed ;)  and  he  adds,  '  I  should  think  that  Minerva,  who 
discovered  the  olive  tree,  had  quitted  Athens  for  Vaucluse,  if  in 
my  Africa  I  had  not  placed  her  at  Lerici  and  Porto  Venere.* 
Petrarch  does  not  tell  us  what  was  the  event  of  this  affair.  It 
marks  the  despotism  of  the  lords  of  provinces,  and  the  humanity 
and  public  spirit  of  Petrarch,  who  could  not  bear  tyrants  of  any 
sort,  either  great  or  small,  or  any  thing  that  tended  to  encroach 
on  the  liberty  of  human  nature.  This  manner  of  thinking  caus- 
ed him,  however,  to  favour  Rienzi's  usurpation,  which  he  repent- 
ed of  afterwards,  and  for  which  he  has  been  bitterly  reproached. 
This  extraordinary  affair  was  as  follows: 

Nicholas  de  Rienzi,  whom  the  reader  will  recollect  on  an  em- 
bassy to  Rome,  had  long  conceived  the  project  of  drawing  the 
Roman  people  out  of  their  lethargy,  and  the  slavery  they  were 
held  in.  His  conversations  with  Petrarch,  who  was  persuaded 
Rome  ought  to  govern  the  world,  no  doubt  confirmed  him  in  this 
astonishing  enterprise.  He  discharged  his  office  of  apostolic 
notary,  given  him  by  the  pope,  with  great  appearance  of  honour, 
justice,  and  disinterestedness;  and  went  about  declaiming  every 
where  against  the  injustice  of  the  great.  After  he  had  thus  pre- 
pared the  minds  of  the  people  for  a  revolution,  he  caused  little 
emblematical  pictures  to  be  stuck  up  every  where,  which  ex- 
pressed the  misery  of  the  Romans  in  their  present  state,  com- 
pared with  their  past  grandeur  and  felicity.  These  emblems  he 
explained,  and  took  the  occasion  to  harangue  the  assembly  with 
sighs,  groans,  tears,  and  expressions  of  indignation.     He  theji 
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assembled  in  secret  those  who  appeared  best  prepared  for  his 
confidence.  Stephen  Colonna,  who  would  never  have  suffered 
such  meetings,  was  absent.  When  he  had  worked  up  the  Romans 
to  the  disposition  he  wished,  he  assured  them  of  sufficient  means 
to  re-establish  the  good  state  of  Rome ;  which  was  a  phrase  of 
raillery  with  its  present  great  men.  '  In  the  funds  of  the  apos- 
tolic chamber,'  adds  he,  '  I  have  all  that  is  necessary  for  this  en- 
terprise. But  God  forbid  I  should  touch  it  without  the  will 
of  the  sovereign  pontiff.'  This  was  a  cunning  turn  to  rest 
his  conduct  on  the  pleasure  of  the  pope :  and  though  the  Romans 
were  much  disgusted  with  the  holy  father  for  enriching  the  city 
of  Avignon  with  their  spoils,  they  did  not  choose  openly  to  op- 
pose him,  and  were  pleased  with  Rienzi,  who  had  found  a  pi'e- 
text  to  retain  this  money  at  Rome  without  offending  the  pope. 

They  unanimously,  therefore,  proclaimed  Rienzi  their  chief, 
and  devoted  themselves  to  his  will.  He  made  them  sign  an  oath, 
to  which  he  first  put  his  own  name,  to  procure  the  good  state  of 
Rome. 

In  May,  1347,  he  had  it  cried  in  the  streets,  by  sound  of 
trumpet,  that  each  citizen  should  come  without  arms  the  next 
night  to  the  church  of  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  at  the  ringing 
of  the  great  belU  It  was  inconceivable  how  a  man,  without 
name,  support,  or  dignity,  should  think  of  convoking  an  assem- 
bly of  conspirators  by  the  sound  of  trumpet.  It  succeeded, 
however,  and  the  Roman  people  ran  in  crowds  to  the  church 
at  the  time  appointed,  where  Rienzi  had  thirty  masses  for  the 
holy  Spirit  repeated  almost  together,  at  which  he  himself  as- 
sisted from  midnight  till  nine  in  the  morning,  which  was  the 
day  of  pentecost,  when  he  chose  that  it  might  be  believed  he 
was  inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  He  then  went  out  of  the  church 
with  his  head  bare,  but  armed,  and  a  hundred  men  to  escort  him, 
armed  likewise.  The  people  followed  him  in  crowds,  without 
any  knowledge  of  what  he  was  going  about.     He  walked  at  the 
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side  of  Raimond,  bishop  of  Orviette,  the  pope's  vicar.  He  was 
a  good  man,  a  great  canonist,  but  little  suited  to  represent  the 
sovereign  pontiff,  as  his  assisting  on  this  occasion  is  a  proof, 
which  he  ought  with  all  his  power  to  have  opposed.  In  the 
midst  of  this  train,  who  redoubled  their  acclamations,  Rienzi 
marched  straight  to  the  capitol,  and  then  mounted  the  tribunal, 
from  whence  he  harangued  the  people,  and  proposed  all  the  re- 
gulations they  wished  tor  ;  freedom  from  oppression,  peace  and 
plenty,  which  were  to  be  accomplished  at  the  pope's  expense, 
and  on  pretence  of  serving  him.  The  presence  of  his  vicar 
appeared  to  justify  him  in  all,  and  to  give  a  sanction  to  his  au- 
thority. Rienzi  was  declared  by  the  people,  as  Vespasian  was 
by  the  senate,  sovereign  of  Rome,  with  unbounded  authority. 
Rienzi,  at  the  summit  of  his  wishes,  consented  to  accept  their 
offer  only  on  two  conditions :  the  first,  that  they  should  give  him 
the  pope's  vicar  for  a  colleague  ;  the  second,  that  the  pope  should 
approve  what  they  had  done.  The  good  bishop  supported  a  very 
ridiculous  part  in  this  scene.  It  is  not  known  whether  he  ap- 
proved it,  or  found  it  of  no  use  to  oppose  his  single  authority. 
Rienzi,  after  having  dismissed  the  people,  took  possession  of 
the  palace,  from  whence  he  drove  out  the  senators,  and  dictated 
his  laws  from  the  capitol. 

There  never  was  an  example  of  a  revolution  so  quick,  so 
tranquil,  and  so  singular,  in  all  its  circumstances.  The  great 
lords  of  Rome  had  regarded  Rienzi  as  a  buffoon,  who  diverted 
the  people  by  his  wit ;  and  even  the  Colonnas  invited  him  to 
their  palace  for  their  amusement,  and  looked  upon  him  as  a  fool. 
What  was  the  astonishment  of  old  Stephen  Colonna  when  he 
learned  what  had  passed  !  He  came  to  Rome,  and  expressed  his 
discontent.  Rienzi,  by  a  writing,  ordered  him  to  leave  Rome 
directly.  Stephen  took  the  writing,  and  tore  it,  saying,  '  I  will 
have  that  fool  thrown  from  the  windows  of  the  capitol.*  But, 
perceiving  that  the  commotion  was  general,  and  they  were  go- 
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ing  to  surround  his  palace,  he  mounted  his  horse,  and  retired 
to  Palestrina,  where  his  family  resided.  He  had  scarcely  time 
to  stop  at  St.  Laurent  to  eat  a  morsel  of  bread. 

Rienzi  in  the  mean  while  published  the  strictest  orders  for 
the  punishment  of  all  the  public  malefactors,  and  all  known 
villains  ;  and  this  necessary  severity  gained  him  the  hearts  of 
the  people,  to  which  he  joined  an  exact  justice  in  the  regula- 
tion of  public  affairs.  The  noise  of  this  transaction  soon  spread 
over  Europe.  The  court  of  Avignon  was  seized  with  a  panic 
terror :  but  when  they  read  the  letters  sent  by  Rienzi  and  the 
bishop  of  Orvietti,  whom  they  had  obliged  to  write  in  concert 
with  him,  they  were  a  little  re-assured.  These  letters  bi'eathed 
nothing  but  zeal  for  the  church,  disinterestedness,  and  the  de- 
liverance of  Rome  from  misery  and  oppression  ;  and  concluded, 
by  requesting  the  confirmation  of  an  authority  he  had  only  ac- 
cepted at  the  will  of  his  holiness,  and  which  he  meant  to  exer- 
cise in  conjunction  with  his  vicar.  The  court  of  the  pope, 
though  extremely  shocked  at  this  enterprise,  thought  it  best  to 
dissemble,  and  appear  to  approve  what  they  could  not  prevent. 

The  pope  confirmed  Rienzi  with  the  bishop  in  their  rights, 
exhorting  them  to  merit  the  continuance  of  his  protection  and 
regard.  Rienzi  then  required  the  people  to  invest  him  with 
an  authority  that  should  render  him  independent  of  any  but 
themselves,  under  the  title  of  tribune,  and  to  associate  the 
pope's  vicar  with  him.  The  people  assented  to  this,  and  pro- 
claimed both  of  them  with  the  greatest  acclamations.  Rienzi, 
informed  by  his  spies  that  the  nobles  he  had  banished  to  their 
castles  held  secret  assemblies,  cited  them  to  his  tribunal,  and 
they  were  forced  to  obey.  Stephen  Colonna  the  younger  Avas 
the  first,  and  appeared  extremely  moved.  He  obliged  him  and 
the  other  lords  to  take  an  oath,  that  they  would  never  take  up 
arms  against  him  or  the  Roman  people.  After  this  he  deter- 
mined to  make  an  example  of  terror  of  a  young  nobleman,  who 
was  immersed  in  vice,  and  detested  for  his  acts  of  violence.  He 
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Avas  the  nephew  of  two  cardinals,  and  had  been  himself  a  sena- 
tor. Rienzi  had  him  taken  by  force  out  of  his  palace.  They 
tore  him  from  the  arms  of  a  young  widow  to  whom  he  Avas  just 
married,  and  dragged  him  to  the  capitol,  where  he  was  judged, 
condemned,  and  executed  the  same  day,  almost  under  the  eyes 
of  his  wife.  From  her  windows  she  could  see  the  body  of  her 
husband  hanging  at  the  post,  where  he  remained  two  days.  He 
cut  off  the  head  of  another  lord,  who  had  done  something 
against  his  orders  ;  and  then  dragged  to  prison,  in  open  day, 
Peter  Agapit  Colonna,  who  had  been  senator  that  year.  These 
examples  rendered  the  nobles  more  circumspect  and  complying. 
After  these  transactions,  Rienzi  reformed  all  the  public  abuses : 
the  success  of  his  endeavours  was  incredible  :  the  highways  be- 
came sure ;  the  people  resumed  the  cultivation  of  their  lands  ; 
pilgrims  came  and  went  in  safety  ;  commerce  revived;  and  even 
the  markets  and  shops  became  schools  of  sincerity  and  truth. 
A  Bolognese  returning  from  Babylon,  where  he  had  been  a  slave 
to  the  sultan,  said,  that  this  prince,  having  heard  there  had  ap- 
peared an  extraordinary  man  at  Rome,  Avho  did  justice,  and  pro- 
tected the  people,  cried  out  in  disorder,  '  that  Mahomet  and 
Elias  were  come  to  the  succour  of  Jerusalem.'  Rienzi  now  sent 
couriers  to  all  the  states  of  Italy  :  his  view  was  to  unite  and 
form  them  into  one  gieat  republic  under  Rome.  Many  of  them 
entered  into  his  views ;  and,  what  was  more  flattering,  the  king 
of  Hungary  sent  a  solemn  embassy  to  him,  to  decide  the  affair 
of  his  brother  Andrew's  death.  It  was  solemnly  pleaded  before 
Rienzi,  who  was  seated  on  his  throne,  having  his  crown  on  his 
head,  and  in  his  hand  a  silver  apple  with  a  cross;  but  he  de- 
ferred giving  judgment  on  a  matter  which  must  have  armed 
against  him  one  of  the  powers  in  dispute.  Philip  of  Valois, 
king  of  France,  was  almost  the  only  power  who  was  not  dazzled 
by  the  sudden  elevation  of  the  tribune,  and  who  formed  a  just 
idea  of  his  character. 

The  letters  of  Petrarch  to  Rienzi  prove  their  union,  and  Pc- 
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trarch's  detestation  of  the  insupportable  tyranny  exercised  by  the 
nobility  over  the  people.  Most  of  these  nobles  were  strangers, 
who  came  from  the  borders  of  the  Rhine,  the  Rhone,  from  Spo- 
letta,  &c.  to  settle  at  Rome,  and  had  taken  from  those  who  had 
a  right  to  them  the  public  offices  and  honours.  Their  palaces 
in  that  city,  and  their  castles  in  the  country,  were  so  many  for- 
tresses, where  they  shut  themselves  up,  and  from  whence  they 
only  made  excursions  to  commit  all  sorts  of  violence  and  rob- 
bery ;  and  Rienzi  acted  at  first  in  the  best  manner,  and  took  the 
wisest  methods  to  destroy  their  tyranny. 

An  enterprize  so  hardy  as  Rienzi's  could  not  be  executed  with- 
out envy,  and  drawing  a  great  number  of  enemies  upon  its  au- 
thor. He  appeared  often  in  a  magnificent  chapel,  surrounded 
with  iron  bars,  which  he  had  built  in  the  capitol,  where  divine 
service  was  celebrated  with  all  imaginable  pomp,  being  seated 
on  a  sort  of  throne  ;  the  barons  of  Rome  standing  before  him  with 
their  arms  crossed  upon  their  breasts,  and  their  cowls  let  down 
on  their  backs ;  and  they  were  often  seen  in  this  humiliating- 
situation.  In  the  progress  of  these  memoirs,  we  shall  find  the 
dreadful  consequences  of  this  transaction  of  Rienzi's.  We  shall 
here  only  subjoin  Petrarch's  first  letter  to  him,  and  Rienzi's 
answer. 

After  having  exhorted  the  Romans  to  unite  against  the  tyrants 
who  oppressed  them,  and  pillaged  from  the  public  treasure  to 
enrich  themselves,  and  to  concur  with  their  tribune  in  the  re-esta- 
blishment of  the  republic,  Petrarch  thus  addresses  himself  to 
Rienzi : 

'  Intrepid  man  I  who  dost  alone  support  the  heavy  weight 
of  the  republic,  watch  with  more  care  over  its  bad  citizens 
than  over  its  declared  enemies.  Modern  Brutus  !  let  the  ex- 
ample of  the  ancient  be  ever  before  you.  He  was  a  consul :  you 
are  a  tribune.  Let  history  be  consulted,  and  it  will  be  seen,  that 
the  consuls  have  sometimes  done  atrocious  things  against  the 
people :  the  tribunes,  on  the  contrary,  have  always  been  their 
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most  zealous  defenders.  If  the  first  consul  sacrificed  his  own 
children  to  the  liberty  of  his  country,  what  ought  we  not  to  ex- 
pect from  a  tribune  i  Be  advised  by  me,  and  yield  nothing  to 
friendship  or  to  biood ;  but  hold  as  your  worst  enemy  whoever 
is  the  enemy  ot  the  public  freedom.  Illustrious  man !  the  Ro- 
mans, and  their  posterity,  will  owe  to  you  the  great  happiness, 
of  living  and  of  dying  free. 

'  I  had  two  requests  to  make  to  you.  The  first  of  them  I 
learn  you  have  already  fulfilled,  and  that  you  undertake  nothing 
without  first  strengthening  your  soul  in  receiving  the  body  of  the 
Lord  with  the  requisite  dispositions  of  mind.  I  cannot  enough 
commend  this  devout  pi'actice,  which  I  meant  to  propose  to  you. 
My  second  desire  was,  that  you  should  imitate  Augustus,  who 
employed  that  small  portion  of  time  which  he  could  gain  from 
his  public  occupations,  in  reading  or  hearing  the  history  of  those 
great  men  whose  characters  might  serve  as  models  for  himself. 

'  Why  can  I  not  unite  with  you  to  procure  so  great  a  good  ? 
But  my  situation  will  not  permit  me :  by  my  pen  alone  can  I  dis- 
charge my  duty  as  a  citizen.  If  you  persevere  as  you  have  be- 
gun, you  will  hear  me  sing  your  praise  in  a  higher  key,  and 
spread  your  fame  throughout  the  world.  You  have  laid  excel- 
lent foundations  ;  justice,  truth,  peace,  and  liberty.  In  your  let- 
ters are  seen  the  greatness  of  your  courage,  and  the  dignity  of  the 
Roman  people,  without  invading  the  respect  due  to  the  sovereign 
pontiff.  Your  expressions,  though  firm,  are  modest ;  they  have 
nothing  in  them  either  of  a  slavish  fear,  or  a  foolish  presump- 
tion ;  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  your  actions  or  style  are  most  to 
be  admired.  They  say  you  speak  like  Cicero,  while  you  act 
like  Brutus.  You  ought  to  consider  yourself  as  a  man  placed  on 
an  eminence,  from  whence  he  is  exposed  not  only  to  the  dis- 
courses and  criticisms  of  men  who  now  exist,  but  of  all  those 
who  shall  succeed  them.  If  I  am  not  deceived,  you  will  be 
always  spoken  of,  but  in  a  very  different  manner,  according  to 
the  variety  of  human  opinion.     But  I  am  persuaded  nothing  can 
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make  you  abandon  so  glorious  a  cause.  The  edifice  that  you 
raise  will  be  solid,  and  those  who  attempt  to  overthrow  it  will  be 
overthrown  themselves.  I  approve  your  method  of  preserving 
minutes  of  your  letters,  that  you  may  avoid  all  contradiction  in 
what  you  are  saying,  and  what  you  have  said.  Write  as  if  all 
the  world  were  to  read. 

'  Adieu  !    deliverer  of  Rome.* 

Rienzi  sent  this  answer  to  Petrarch  : 

'  Nicholas,  severe  and  clement,  tribune  of  liberty,  peace,  and 
justice,  and  the  illustrious  deliverer  of  the  sacred  republic  of 
Rome,  to  the  noble  and  virtuous  signior  Francis  Petrarch, 
worthily  crowned  poet,  and  our  very  dear  fellow- citizen,  health, 
honour,  and  perfect  joy. 

*  Your  amiable  letter,  full  of  rhetorical  flowers  and  just  reason- 
ings, has  enchanted  all  those  who  have  read  or  heard  it.  Your 
exhortations,  founded  on  solid  motives,  and  the  examples  of  the 
greatest  men  of  antiquity,  delight  and  animate  to  virtue.  We 
know  you  too  well  not  to  render  justice  to  your  prudence  and 
goodness,  or  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of  your  sentiments  for  us, 
and  for  the  city.  We  see  clearly  in  your  letter,  your  attachment 
and  your  zeal  for  the  good  state  of  Rome,  We  love  you,  and 
so  do  all  the  Romans ;  and  we  wish  we  were  able  to  contribute 
to  your  advancement  and  happiness.  Would  to  God  you  were 
at  Rome ;  your  presence  would  decorate  that  city,  as  a  precious 
stone  adorns  the  ring  of  gold  in  which  it  is  set.  The  soul  of 
this  people  is  liberty,  the  sweetness  of  which  they  begin  to  taste. 

'  Things  will  naturally  return  to  their  former  state.  This  city, 
after  having  suffered  for  several  ages  the  most  cruel  bondage, 
beholds,  praise  be  to  God,  its  chains  at  present  broken.  There 
is  no  peril,  no  death,  to  which  the  Romans  would  not  expose 
themselves,  to  preserve  the  precious  good  in  which  they  now 
rejoice.  Be  persuaded  that  you  will  find  us  always  ready  to  da 
every  thing  that  can  contribute  to  your  satisfaction. 

*  Given  in  the  capitol,  where  justice  reigns,  and  where  wc 
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live  with  uprightness  of  heart,  the  28th  of  July,  the  first  year 
of  the  deliverance  of  the  republic* 

Rjenzi  after  this  wrote  to  the  pope,  that  all  he  did  was  by  the 
command  of  God,  and  under  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
'  It  would  have  been  impossible  for  me,'  says  he,  <  to  have  re- 
duced to  submission  the  power  of  the  greatest  of  tyrants,  of 
princes,  in  so  short  a  time,  or  even  to  have  conceived  the  idea 
of  so  noble  a  work  but  from  a  divine  operation.' 

Rienzi  then  informed  the  pope,  that  he  had  raised  three  hun- 
dred thousand  florins  in  a  tax  on  salt,  which  paid  nothing  before. 
This  news  would  not  have  displeased  a  court  where  luxury  and 
magnificence  rendered  money  so  necessary,  had  not  the  tribune 
applied  this  augmentation  of  the  revenue  to  supply  the  troops 
whom  he  held  in  pay  for  the  maintenance  of  his  own  power,  un- 
der the  specious  pretext  of  the  public  safety.  In  this  letter  he 
makes  the  strongest  protestations  of  respect,  attachment,  and 
obedience,  to  the  pope,  whom  he  acknowledges  for  his  sovereign. 
Whenever  he  speaks  of  the  city  of  Rome,  or  the  Roman  people, 
he  says  always, '  your  city ;  your  people.'  It  is  to  this  letter  Pe- 
trarch alludes  when  he  praises  the  style  and  sentiments  of  Rienzi, 
who  covered,  under  this  artful  veil  of  submission,  his  usurpation 
of  the  pope's  authority. 

Petrarch  passed  the  month  of  September  at  Avignon.  The 
ninth  of  that  month  he  obtained  letters  of  legitimation  for  his  son 
John,  who  was  about  ten  years  of  age.  He  is  called  in  these 
letters  a  scholar  of  Florence,  and  qualified  by  them  to  possess 
any  benefice,  without  the  necessity  of  mentioning  this  blot  on  his 
birth,  or  the  dispensation  obtained  from  the  pope.  We  see  by 
these  letters,  that  the  mother  of  John  was  not  a  married  woman, 
which  justifies  Petrarch  from  adultery. 

Nothing  was  now  talked  of  at  Avignon  but  the  follies  of  Rien- 
zi :  with  his  increase  of  power  and  success,  he  became  vain  and 
insolent :  his  head  was  not  strong  enough  to  bear  so  quick  a  rise 
from  the  moderate  to  the  most  elevated  fortune :  he  was  blinded 
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by  power,  intoxicated  with  wealth,  and  passed  all  at  once  from 
the  greatest  simplicity  to  an  excess  of  magnificence  and  osten- 
tation little  suited  to  his  former  declarations,  and  the  part  he  had 
undertaken  to  support :  he  affected  the  airs  of  a  sovereign,  an  ex- 
treme luxury  in  his  clothes  and  in  his  furniture ;  and  his  table 
was  covered  with  dainties  sought  from  distant  climates,  and  the 
most  rare  and  exquisite  wines.  His  wife,  who  was  young  and 
handsome,  never  appeared  in  the  streets  without  the  most  splen- 
did train  :  a  chosen  band  of  youths  formed  her  guard ;  ladies  of 
the  first  quality  attended  her ;  and  young  damsels  walked  before 
her,  fanning  off  the  flies,  and  cooling  the  air.  AH  the  relations 
of  Rienzi  forgot  their  original,  and  imitated  this  parade.  His 
uncle,  who  was  brought  up  a  barber,  never  walked  abroad  with- 
out a  cavalcade  of  the  principal  citizens.  To  complete  all,  Rien- 
zi took  it  into  his  head  he  would  be  made  a  knight,  without  re- 
flecting, that  this  affected  title  of  nobility  clashed  with  his  oath 
as  tribune ;  and  he  gave  orders  that  the  pomp  of  this  ceremony 
should  equal  the  triumphs  of  ancient  Rome.  No  spectacle  before 
was  ever  more  sumptuous :  it  drew  to  Rome  an  incredible  mul- 
titude of  spectators,  who  confessed  nothing  equal  to  it  had  ever 
been  seen  ;  and,  above  all,  they  admired  the  order  that  reigned 
through  the  whole.  It  was  a  custom  for  those  who  would  be 
made  knights,  to  bathe  themselves  the  preceding  evening. 
Rienzi,  who  would  do  every  thing  in  a  new  manner,  took  it  into 
his  head  to  bathe  himself  in  a  bason  of  porphyry  in  the  church  of 
St.  John  de  Lateran,  in  which  it  was  thought  the  emperor  Con- 
stantine  bathed  after  being  cured  of  his  leprosy  by  pope  Sylves- 
ter: he  would  have  his  bed  also  placed  in  that  part  of  the  church 
surrounded  with  columns  of  St.  John.  As  he  was  stepping  into 
this  bed,  a  circumstance  happened  which  appeared  ominous. 
The  bed,  though  new,  sunk  under  him.  The  day  after  he  was 
made  knight,  he  went  to  hear  mass  in  the  chapel  of  pope  Boni- 
face, seated  upon  a  throne  surrounded  with  all  the  nobility  of 
Rome.     Thev  observed  in  this  mass  the  solemnities  used  at  the 
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consecration  of  kings.  In  the  midst  of  these  sacred  mysteries, 
Rienzi  advanced  toward  the  people,  and  said,  with  a  loud  voice, 
<  We  cite  to  our  tribunal,  Lewis,  duke  of  Bavaria,  and  Charles, 
king  of  Bohemia,  to  judge  of  their  pretensions  to  the  empire; 
and  the  princes,  who  call  themselves  electors,  to  produce  the 
titles  of  their  right  to  such  election,  which,  as  I  find  in  the 
archives,  belongs  to  the  people  of  Rome.'  The  pope's  vicar, 
who  was  present,  and  did  not  expect  such  an  extravagance  as 
this,  remained  for  a  time  confounded ;  but,  recollecting  himself, 
he  thought  it  his  duty  to  make  his  protestations  against  it  by  a 
notary.  While  they  were  reading  them,  the  tribune  ordered  the 
instruments  to  sound,  that  they  might  not  be  heard.  Fifteen 
days  after  this,  Rienzi  was  crowned  again  with  seven  crowns, 
and  with  the  same  pomp,  in  the  church  of  St.  John  de  Lateran. 
These  seven  crowns  were  allusions  to  the  seven  gifts  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  When  these  feasts  were  over,  the  peoples'  eyes 
were  opened,  and  they  reflected  with  concern  on  the  profanation 
of  the  churches,  the  insolent  citation  of  the  emperors  and  elec- 
tors, and  the  insupportable  pride  and  luxury  of  Rienzi  and  his 
relations. 

Petrarch  was  at  Avignon  while  these  things  passed  ;  and  he 
either  did  not  hear  of  them,  or  his  enthusiasm  for  the  liberty 
of  Rome,  the  period  of  which  he  flattered  himself  was  hasten- 
ing under  the  government  of  Rienzi,  did  not  suffer  him  to  be- 
lieve them.  He  was  engaged  also  at  this  time  in  the  news  re- 
ceived from  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  which  was  in  great  com- 
motion. 

Lewis,  king  of  Hungary,  was  determined  to  pursue  and  pun- 
ish the  murderers  of  his  brother.  Clement  VL  fulminated 
against  them  the  most  terrible  bulls,  and  appointed  Bcrtrand  de 
Bouse,  great  justiciary  of  the  kingdom,  to  proceed  openly 
against  them :  but  in  private  letters  he  ordered  him  to  keep  se- 
cret the  informations  he  should  gain,  that,  in  case  the  queen,  or 
the  princes  of  the  blood,  should  be  found  guilty,  he  might  ac- 
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quaint  the  pope,  who  should  reserve  to  himself  their  judgment, 
to  save  the  troubles  it  might  cause  to  that  kingdom.  The  great- 
est part  of  those  guilty  were  discovered  and  punished.  Queen 
Joan  could  not  save  the  three  principal  persons,  the  Catanese, 
Robert  de  Cabones,  Soncia,  and  their  cabal.  They  gave  them 
the  torture  in  a  place  by  the  sea,  in  sight  of  all  the  people  ; 
but  a  rail  prevented  their  depositions  being  heard.  The  Cata- 
nese could  not  support  the  agonies  of  the  torture  ;  she  died  be- 
fore she  got  to  the  place  of  execution.  Robert  and  Soncia  had 
their  flesh  torn  oft'  with  redhot  irons  ;  they  had  put  gags  in  their 
mouths  to  prevent  their  speaking.  This  was  not  enough  to  sa- 
tisfy the  king  of  Hungary.  He  considered  the  queen,  and  the 
two  princes,  who  were  his  cousins,  as  the  real  authors  of  his 
brother's  murder ;  and,  finding  that  neither  the  pope  nor  the 
tribune  would  act  in  this  affair,  he  determined  to  transport  him- 
self with  an  army  to  Naples.  To  impress  the  more  terror,  he 
had  a  black  standard  carried  before  him,  on  which  was  painted 
the  strangled  figure  of  his  brother  Andrew.  He  sent  a  natural 
brother  of  his  before  him  to  besiege  the  city  of  Sulmone.  Pe- 
trarch was  still  at  Avignon,  when  he  was  informed  that  the  Hun- 
garians had  entered  Italy,  and  were  set  down  before  Sulmone. 
This  made  him  very  uneasy  for  the  fute  of  his  friend  Barbatus, 
who  resided  at  Sulmone  since  the  death  of  king  Robert ;  and  he 
wrote  him  the  following  letter : 

'  In  the  midst  of  the  cares  which  overwhelm  me,  your  situa- 
tion is  my  greatest  uneasiness.  I  love  no  one  more  than  my 
dear  Barbatus ;  I  feel  this  strongly  at  present.  Love  is  credu- 
lous, timid,  and  restless  :  it  fears  every  thing.  What  I  long  pre- 
dicted is  now  come  to  pass.  I  always  said  a  crime  so  horrid 
could  not  remain  unpunished  :  but  what  have  the  people  of  Italy 
done,  who  are  going  to  be  the  victim  ?  God,  who  revenges  the 
guilty,  will  not  punish  the  innocent.  But  I  need  not  fear  for 
Italy.  The  rebels,  on  the  contrary,  will  be  treated  as  they  merit, 
while  the  tribunal  now  established  shall  be  in  vigor.    My  appre- 
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hensions  are  for  Naples,  that  queen  of  cities,  and  Capua,  for- 
merly so  powerful.  Torrents  from  the  shores  of  the  Danube 
are  coming  down  on  that  flourishing  country.  A  tempest  from 
the  north  always  covers  it  with  thick  clouds.  I  learn  hostilities 
are  begun,  and  that  Sulmone,  your  country,  and  the  country  also 
of  Ovid,  is  to  be  the  first  victim.  What  would  Ovid  say,  if  he 
was  to  behold  the  barbarians  he  despised  and  hated,  govern  that 
city  which  gave  him  birth  ?  Would  it  not  have  been  better  thai 
his  bones  had  been  covered  with  their  earth,  than  his  monument 
insulted  in  the  middle  of  his  country?  But  grief  makes  me  wan- 
der :  I  tremble  for  you.  I  do  not  see  wherein  I  can  succour  you  ; 
but  sometimes  more  can  be  done  than  is  perceived.  Command 
me,  as  you  have  a  right :  I  have  some  influence  with  the  Roman 
people  and  the  tribune.  If  I  can  be  of  any  use  to  you  with 
them,  dispose  of  my  mind  and  of  my  pen ;  both  the  one  and  the 
other  are  at  your  service. 

'  I  have  a  house  in  a  distant  and  tranquil  corner  of  Italy :  it 
is  small,  but  large  enough  for  two  persons  who  have  only  one 
heart  and  one  soul.  Riches  and  poverty  are  both  banished  from 
this  mansion,  and  the  door  of  it  is  shut  against  licentiousness  : 
it  is  filled  with  good  books,  and  wants  my  presence  :  I  have  been 
absent  from  it  two  years.  Come,  and  seek  in  it  an  asylum. 
Whatever  happens,  I  shall  never  be  easy  till  I  know  your  lift 
to  be  in  safety.' 

Petrarch  thought  of  quitting  Avignon  again,  and  returning  to 
Italy.  '  I  am  prevented,'  says  he,  '  by  my  old  comrades,  who 
would  drag  me  for  ever  to  assemblies.  In  vain  I  tell  them  such 
places  no  longer  amuse  me :  a  thousand  paths  of  ambition  or 
avarice  are  pointed  out  to  me.  When  I  say  I  am  content 
with  my  lot,  and  desire  nothing  beyond  it,  they  maintain  that  I 
am  playing  a  farce.  I  cannot  even  obtain  from  my  taylor  that 
my  clothes  should  be  wider,  or  from  my  shoemaker  an  easy  pair 
of  shoes.  I  find  but  one  remedy  for  all  my  evils ;  a  little  cor- 
ner of  the  earth,  where  I  may  live  as  I  please,  and  be  no  longer 
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what  I  have  been.  Change  of  air  is  of  use  to  the  sick ;  ingraft- 
ing softens  the  sap  of  the  tree  ;  roots  are  perfected  by  transplant- 
ing; and,  I  think,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  the  world,  we 
ought  not  to  become  old  where  we  have  been  young.'  The  love 
of  his  country,  and  his  dislike  to  Avignon,  were  the  motives 
which  induced  Petrarch  to  return  to  Italy,  and  balanced  in  his 
heart  his  love  for  Laura.  All  the  lords  of  Italy  had  wrote  to 
desire  he  Avould  come  among  them ;  and,  among  these,  James 
de  Carrore,  who  was  become  governor  of  Padua,  a  man  of  great 
merit,  invited  Petraixh  in  the  most  obliging  manner  to  come  and 
settle  at  Padua. 

Lewis  of  Gonzague,  the  lord  of  Mantua,  had  sent  also  to  Pe- 
trarch a  man  in  his  confidence,  with  a  sum  of  money,  to  engage 
him  to  come  to  him  at  Mantua,  to  whom  Petrarch  wrote  this 
answer : 

'  I  would  have  brought  you  my  thanks  for  your  letter,  but  it  is 
not  in  my  power.  I  grow  old  in  this  place,  and  am  the  sport  of 
fortune.  I  return  your  money  by  Peter  de  Creme,  your  gentle- 
man, because  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  comply  with  your  desire.  I 
am  hastening  to  my  goal,  unable  to  bear  the  fatigues  of  a  long 
journey.  My  soul,  wounded  by  love,  cannot  tear  itself  from 
Avignon.  Was  I  to  come  to  you,  so  far  from  being  of  any  use, 
I  should  be  only  a  burden.  Frequent  indispositions,  and  an  ha- 
bitual melancholy,  require  relief  from  others,  and  allow  not  the 
attention  necessary  for  a  courtier.  However,  you  may  chance  to 
see  me  in  the  spring,  if  cardinal  Colonna  will  permit.  In  the 
mean  time,  let  not  your  benefits  go  beyond  my  wishes  or  de- 
serts: your  generosity  would  not  justify  your  imprudence.' 

Petrarch  had  friends  at  Florence,  who  invited  him  to  return  to 
his  country,  and  gave  him  hopes  that  the  estate  of  his  family, 
which  had  been  confiscated  when  his  father  was  exiled,  would  be 
restored  to  him  again.  He  had  left  his  son  John  at  Verona;  and 
he  wished  to  see  him,  and  judge  of  the  progress  he  had  made  in 
his  studies :  he  was  now  above  ten  years  of  age,  and  his  educa- 
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tion  became  very  interesting  to  Petrarch.  Though  Rienzi  had 
lost  much  of  his  glory,  Petrarch  was  not  entirely  cured  of  his 
entnusiasm  towards  him ;  and  he  had  even  thoughts  of  going  to 
Rome,  to  encourage  him  in  his  pursuit  of  liberty.  All  these  mo- 
tives united,  having  determined  Petrarch  to  quit  France,  and  set- 
tle in  Italy,  he  went  to  communicate  his  design  to  the  pope,  and 
to  know  his  commands. 

Clement  loved  Petrarch.  He  looked  upon  him  as  an  orna- 
ment to  his  court,  and  wished  to  fix  him  there.  He  had  offered 
him,  with  this  view,  several  considerable  benefices,  which  he 
had  always  refused,  saying  he  was  not  worthy  of  them :  and  the 
pope  had  condescended  so  far  as  to  entreat  him  earnestly  to  ac- 
cept them.  But  it  was  to  no  purpose ;  Petrarch  would  take  no 
employment  which  should  deprive  him  of  liberty. 

'  You  refuse  all  my  offers,'  said  the  pope.  '  Ask  what  you 
will,  and  you  shall  obtain  it.' 

'  Holy  father,'  replied  Petrarch,  '  since  you  are  determined  to 
serve  me,  I  resign  myself  to  your  pleasure,  and  leave  it  to  you 
to  choose  for  me.  You  know  better  than  I  do  what  will  suit  my 
disposition  and  your  liberality.  When  any  place  of  that  kind 
shall  become  vacant,  vouchsafe  to  remember  your  servant.' 

This  constant  refusal  of  all  the  dignities  offered  him,  will  ap- 
pear to  many  persons  incredible.  But  a  letter  he  wrote  to  So- 
crates, from  whom  he  hid  no  secret  of  his  heart,  proves  the  truth 
of  this  beyond  a  doubt. 

'  I  continue  unshaken  in  my  resolution.  Whether  it  is  modes- 
ty or  meanness,  or  whether  it  is  courage  and  strength  of  mind, 
as  some  persons  of  merit  have  thought,  I  have  never  desired  a 
great  fortune.  All  the  world  knows  this ;  and  you  can  witness 
it  more  perfectly  than  any  one.  You  have  sometimes  praised, 
and  sometimes  blamed  me  for  it,  according  to  circumstances. 
You  have  said  to  me,  "  Do  not  you  fear  that  your  firmness  will 
be  esteemed  obstinacy  ?"  I  have  not  yet,  however,  repented  my 
conduct.     Every  elevated  situation  is  a  suspicious  one ;  there  is 
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a  fall  beneath  it.  If  I  am  indulged  with  that  mediocrity  prefera- 
ble to  gold,  of  which  Horace  speaks,  and  which  has  been  pro- 
mised me,  I  will  accept  it  with  pleasure  and  gratitude.  But  if 
they  will  give  me  a  heavy  charge,  I  will  persist  in  refusing  it, 
and  shake  off  the  yoke.  I  prefer  poverty  to  slavery  ;  but  I  need 
not  fear  the  former  as  things  go  at  present.  You  are  fully  in- 
formed of  my  determination ;  speak  of  it  to  our  friends,  and  to 
the  lord  of  lords,  when  you  shall  find  occasion.  I  have  never  hid 
my  thoughts;  but  there  are  people  who  must  be  told  the  same 
thing  often  to  understand  it.  Your  eloquence  will  reach  them. 
One  speaks  with  more  force,  and  is  listened  to  more  favorably, 
for  a  friend  than  for  oneself.  Make  them  feel  that  true  liberali- 
ty is  neither  slow,  crabbed,  nor  unwilling,  and  thinks  only  of  the 
person  it  would  oblige;  and  that  it  bends  to  their  desii-es,  in- 
stead of  limiting  them.  The  offer  of  treasures  to  a  man  who 
asks  a  small  sum,  is  a  decent  method  of  refusing  him.' 

The  moderation  of  Petrarch  was  not  greater  than  the  bounty 
and  condescension  of  the  pope.  He  must  have  heard  his  decla- 
mations against  the  court  of  Avignon,  and  free  expressions  con- 
cerning himself,  and  the  interest  he  took  in  the  enterprise  of 
Rienzi  for  the  Roman  liberty.  It  must  be  owned  that  Clement 
deserved  the  name  he  bore. 

Petrarch  spent  a  good  part  of  the  autumn  at  Vaucluse,  to  pre- 
pare for  his  departure  to  Italy,  and  to  re-establish  his  health, 
which  had  been  much  disordered. 

Before  he  left  Avignon,  he  went  to  take  leave  of  Laura.  He 
found  her  at  an  assembly  she  often  frequented.  'She  was  seat- 
ed,' says  he,  '  in  the  midst  of  those  ladies  who  are  her  general 
companions,  and  appeared  like  a  beautiful  rose  in  a  parterre, 
surrounded  with  flowers  smaller  and  less  blooming.  Her  air 
was  more  touching  than  usual.  She  was  dressed  perfectly  plain, 
and  without  pearls,  garlands,  or  any  gay  colours.  Though  she 
was  not  melancholy,  she  did  not  appear  with  her  usual  cheerful- 
ness.    She  was  serious  and  thoughtful.     She  did  not  sing  as 
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usual,  nor  speak  with  that  sweetness  which  charmed  every  one. 
She  had  the  air  of  a  person  who  fears  an  evil  not  yet  arrived. 
In  taking  leave,  I  sought  in  her  looks  a  consolation  for  my  own 
sufferings.  Her  eyes  had  an  expression  I  had  never  seen  before 
in  them.  I  deposited  to  their  keeping  my  heart  and  my 
thoughts,  as  to  faithful  friends  on  whom  I  could  with  safety  de- 
pend. Her  altered  clothes  and  air,  her  countenance,  a  certain 
concern  mixed  with  grief,  which  I  saw  in  her  face,  predicted 
the  sorrows  that  threatened  me.' 

When  Petrarch  saw  Laura  in  this  situation,  he  could  hardly 
restrain  his  tears.  Laura  knew  not  how  to  bear  a  separation 
from  this  friend  of  her  heart,  whom  she  was  to  lose,  perhaps,  for 
ever.  When  the  hour  of  this  separation  came,  she  cast  upon 
him  a  look  so  soft,  tender,  and  pure,  that  he  confesses  he  had 
never  been  so  touched  before.  '  Must  I  never,'  says  Petrarch, 
'  never  see  again  that  beautiful  face,  those  kind  looks  which  re- 
lieve the  tender  heart?' 

While  these  were  passing  at  Avignon,  and  Petrarch  was  i-e- 
establishing  his  health  at  Vaucluse,  Rienzi  no  longer  kept  any 
measures  with  the  court  of  Rome.  Intoxicated  more  and  more, 
he  undertook  to  exterminate  the  great  lords  of  Rome.  Some 
historians  say  he  bribed  a  person  to  assassinate  them,  who  after- 
wards avowed  the  plot.  However  this  was,  he  invited  a  great 
number  of  them  to  dine  with  him,  under  the  pretence  of  asking 
their  advice ;  and  had  some  of  them  taken  by  force,  and  put  into 
the  capitol  prisons.  Among  these  were  old  Stephen  Colonna, 
and  John,  his  grandson ;  Peter  Agapit  Colonna,  the  Ursines,  and 
other  great  barons  of  Rome.  They  passed  the  night  in  agonies, 
uncertain  what  would  be  the  fate  prepared  for  them.  Old 
Stephen,  shut  up  in  an  empty  hall,  where  there  was  no  bed, 
walked  backward  and  forward  with  a  quick  step  all  night, 
knocking  often,  and  beseeching  the  guard,  in  vain,  either  to 
open  the  door,  or  to  kill  him.  What  a  night  for  such  a  hero! 
who,  after  having  escaped  a  glorious  death  in  battle,  sees  him- 
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self  on  the  point  of  ending  his  days  by  the  scrivener  and  the 
hangman  ! 

The  next  day  the  tribune  had  the  bell  of  the  capitol  sounded, 
which  assembled  the  people.  The  great  hall  was  hung  with  red 
and  white  silk,  the  common  signal  of  Rienzi's  executions. 

He  sent  to  each  baron  a  cordelier,  to  confess  and  give  him 
the  sacrament.  Their  consternation  was  so  extreme,  when  they 
found  the  tribune  had  condemned  them  to  death,  and  that  they  must 
prepare  for  it,  that  they  lost  the  power  of  speech.  The  great- 
est part  of  them,  however,  submitted,  and  received  the  commu- 
nion ;  but  Stephen  Colonna  refused,  saying,  he  was  not  in  a  pro- 
per situation.  Some  Romans,  however,  persuaded  Rienzi  not 
to  put  these  nobles  to  death.  He  brought  them,  therefore,  be- 
fore the  people,  and  mounting  the  tribunal,  said,  it  was  owing  to 
the  favour  of  the  people,  to  whom  he  made  them  bow,  and  swear 
future  fidelity.  The  next  day  he  made  them  dine  Avith  him,  and 
loaded  them  with  presents;  and  after  dinner  they  attended  him 
as  in  cavalcade  through  the  streets  of  Rome. 

When  these  nobles  were  at  liberty,  they  retired  into  their 
castles,  and  meditated  the  means  of  revenge.  The  people, 
who  revolted  against  Rienzi's  proceedings,  joined  by  degrees 
with  these  lords,  and  promised  to  let  them  into  the  town  when  a 
proper  occasion  should  offer ;  for  Rienzi,  having  heard  of  the 
revolt,  had  ordered  the  gates  to  be  shut.  In  a  too  precipitate  at- 
tempt to  force  an  entrance,  young  John  Colonna,  not  followed, 
as  he  imagined,  by  his  party,  was  pulled  off  his  horse,  and  had 
a  sword  plunged  three  times  into  his  breast,  so  that  he  died  upon 
the  spot.  His  birth,  youth,  and  beauty,  could  not  touch  these 
barbarians.  This  was  the  youth  who  received  Petrarch  at  Pales- 
trina,  and  was  newly  married  to  a  very  amiable  and  beautiful 
woman.  He  was  only  twenty  years  of  age.  Stephen  Colonna,  his 
father,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  rear  guard,  being  come  to  the 
gate  of  the  city,  and  seeing  the  populace  assembled,  as  if  he  had 
a  presentiment  of  his  misfortune,  asked  where  his  son  was.  As 
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no  one  replied,  he  pushed  his  horse  under  the  gateway,  where, 
by  the  side  of  the  wall,  lay  the  body  of  this  young  man  so  dear 
to  him,  covered  over  with  blood.  Seized  with  horror  at  this 
mournful  sight,  he  turned  about  in  haste,  and  was  going  away; 
but  paternal  tenderness  brought  him  back  again,  to  see  if  his 
son  had  any  remains  of  life.  Perceiving  him  without  motion, 
trembling  with  grief  and  rage,  he  was  returning,  when  an  enor- 
mous machine  fell  upon  him  from  a  tower,  and  he  was  surround- 
ed by  the  enemy,  who  pierced  him  with  wounds.  Encouraged 
by  the  death  of  these  two  persons,  they  came  out  of  the  city 
without  order,  and  fell  upon  the  troops  who  were  filing  off. 
Peter  Agapit  Colonna  was  their  next  victim.  He  had  fallen 
from  his  horse,  and  sought  his  safety  in  flight;  but  the  rain, 
which  had  made  the  ground  slippery,  and  the  weight  of  his  arms 
which  he  wore  for  the  first  time,  were  great  hindrances  to  his 
design,  and  he  was  taken  among  some  vines  under  which  he  lay 
concealed.  His  prayers  and  tears  could  not  save  his  life  ;  they 
massacred  him  in  cold  blood.  Two  others  of  this  family  perish- 
ed on  this  fatal  day. 

The  tribune  went  to  the  church  of  St.  Mary  to  thank  God  for 
this  success,  and,  alluding  to  the  death  of  the  Colonnas,  he  said, 
'  I  have  this  day  cut  off  an  ear  which  neither  the  pope  nor  empe- 
ror was  ever  able  to  accomplish.'  The  bodies  of  the  Colonnas 
were  carried  to  the  church  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Mary  d'  Ara 
Celi,  wherein  was  their  chapel.  That  of  Stephen  was  so  disfigur- 
ed, it  could  not  have  been  known,  but  for  some  signs  of  life  still 
remaining.  Several  ladies,  related  to  them,  ran  in  grief  to  the 
chapel,  to  pay  their  last  duty,  and  attend  their  funeral  rites. 
Ricnzi  ordered  his  guards  to  drive  them  out  of  the  church,  and 
would  not  allow  these  illustrious  persons  any  obsequies:  he 
even  threatened  to  have  their  bodies  dragged  to  the  place  allot- 
ted for  those  of  malefactors.  This  obliged  them  to  convey  them 
secretly  to  the  church  of  St.  Sylvester;  and  the  nuns  of  that 
house  (which  was  founded   by  the  Colonnas  for  those   relations 
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who  chose  to  take  the  veil)  buried  them  there  without  the  usual 
rites. 

When  old  Stephen  Colonna,  who  was  more  than  fourscore  and 
ten  years  old,  was  informed  of  these  dreadful  losses,  he  did  not 
shed  a  tear,  or  suffer  a  sigh  to  escape  him ;  he  only  said,  with 
his  eyes  fixed  on  the  earth,  *  The  will  of  God  be  done.  Is  it 
not  better  to  die,  than  groan  under  the  yoke  of  a  madman  ?' 

It  is  Petrarch  that  relates  this,  to  whom  we  will  now   return. 

He  set  out  from  Vaucluse  the  20th of  November,  1347,  leaving 
his  friend  Socrates  in  his  little  house  Their  separation  was 
extremely  affecting.  Petrarch  took  the  road  to  Genoa,  because 
it  was  the  nearest  way  to  Florence,  where  some  friends  waited 
for  him.  The  evening  before  his  departure  he  received  a  letter 
from  Lelius,  who  informed  him  of  the  news  received  at  Avignon 
concerning  Rienzi's  misconduct  and  follies.  At  a  town  where  he 
stopped  before  he  reached  Genoa,  Petrarch  returned  this  answer 
to  Lelius: 

'  I  am  so  fatigued,  I  cannot  write  you  a  long  letter.  This  is 
the  third  night  I  have  passed  without  sleep.  My  employments, 
and  the  bustle  of  removing,  have  scarcely  suffered  me  to 
breathe.  My  rest  will  never  be  composed,  till  I  can  bring  my 
mind  to  see  every  thing  with  an  equal  eye.  I  am  now  far  upon 
my  road.  Nothing  is  so  painful  as  a  long  deliberation  on  the  con- 
duct we  shall  pursue.  On  the  contrary,  nothing  is  more  de- 
lightful than  the  state  of  that  soul  which,  after  having  been  long 
restless  and  uneasy,  is  come  at  last  to  a  fixed  determination. 
The  end  of  doubt,  is   the  beginning  of  refiose. 

'  It  was  a  thunder  stroke  to  me  to  receive  your  account  of  the 
tribune.  I  have  nothing  to  reply.  I  feel  the  destiny  of  my 
country :  on  whatever  side  I  turn  there  is  cause  to  mourn. 
Rome  torn  to  pieces,  Italy  disfigured  :  what  will  become  of  me 
in  these  public  disorders  ?  Others  may  contribute  their 
strength,  their  riches,  their  power,  or  their  counsel ;  I  can  of- 
fer  nothing  but  my  tears.' 

F   f 
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When  Petrarch  arrived  at  Genoa,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Rienzi, 
reproaching  him  with  his  change  of  conduct : 

'  I  liave  often  applied  to  you  the  words  of  Scipio  Africanus  in 
Cicero,  "  Who  is  it  that  flatters  my  ears  with  such  agreeable 
news  ?"  Oblige  me  not  to  say  at  present,  who  is  it  wounds  my 
eai's  by  such  unhappy  rumours?    You  alone  can  tarnish  the  lus- 
tre of  your  reputation ;  the  foundation  of  your  glory  can  only 
be  destroyed  by  yourself.     You  know  the  path  you  have  taken  to 
rise  ;  it  is  by  the  opposite  path  you  must  fall.     You  are  not  ig- 
norant that  it  is  more  easy  to  incur  the  one  than  to  accomplish 
the  other.     You  had  arrived  at  the  summit  of  virtue  and  glory; 
stand  firm,  and  suflFer  not  your  enemies  to  exult,  or  your  friends 
to  grieve,  at  your  destruction.     It  is  not  easy  long  to  preserve 
a  great  reputation.     I  wrote  an  ode  in  your  praise  ;  constrain  me 
not  to  place  a  satire  in  its  room.     I  should  not  address  you  thus 
without  good  reason.     But  I  learn  things  that  oblige  me  to 
change  my  opinion  concerning  you,  and  that  force  me  to  say 
what  Cicero  said  to  Brutus,  "  I  blush  for  you  !  You  was  the  pro- 
tector and  support  of  the  good  :  you  are  now  becoming  the  chief 
of  vagabonds."  What  a  sudden,  what   an  unforeseen  change  ! 
God  is  incensed  against  us !  What  is  become  of  the  good  genius 
which  inspired  you  ?  or,  to  speak  the  language  of  the  people, 
that  familiar  spirit,  with  whom  you  had  so  many  secret  conver- 
sations, and  who  enabled  you  to  do  things  above  the  strength  of 
man?  But  about  what  am  I  tormenting  myself?  I  cannot  over- 
rule the  destinies:  the  things  of  this  world  will  be   determined 
by  the  decrees  of  the  Eternal.     God  grant,  however,  I  may  not 
live  to  see  this  change. 

'  I  was  hastening  to  you  ;  but  I  shall  change  my  route.  Rome, 
dear  country,  adieu  !  I  shall  see  you  no  more.  I  would  sooner 
go  to  the  furthest  east,  if  what  I  have  learned  is  true.  But 
ought  I  to  believe  it  ?  Is  it  possible  that  so  good  a  beginning 
should  be  followed  by  so  bad  an  end  ?  Ah !  would  to  Heaven  I 
may  have  been  deceived:  with  what  pleasure  should  I  retract 
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my  error  !  You  see  I  seek  to  solace  my  grief  by  doubt :  was  it 
not  for  this,  I  should  speak  to  you  with  still  more  severity. 
Falsehood  is  become  a  common  and  a  venial  sin ;  but  nothing 
can  expiate  his  crime  who  betrays  his  country.  If  you  regard 
not  your  own  reputation,  (which  I  can  scarcely  believe,)  have 
yet  some  consideration  for  mine.  You  see  what  a  storm  threat- 
ens, what  a  crowd  of  censurers  are  gathering  round  me  :  be 
again  yourself  while  you  may ;  examine  what  you  have  been ; 
what  you  are ;  from  whence  you  arose ;  whither  your  actions 
tend ;  what  are  the  offices  you  should  fill  up ;  and  you  will  find 
that  you  are  the  minister,  not  the  master,  of  the  republic* 

Instead  of  going  to  Florence,  as  Petrarch  intended,  he  went 
to  Parma:  there  he  received  the  account  of  the  dreadful  catas- 
trophe that  had  befallen  the  house  of  the  Colonnas.  We  do  not 
readily  believe  afflicting  news;  but  when  he  saw  the  letters  that 
confirmed  it,  he  was  overwhelmed  with  grief.  He  had  ever  a 
tender  friendship  for  young  Stephen,  and  compared  him  to  Mar- 
cellus,  the  grandson  of  Augustus,  whom  Virgil  has  so  finely 
praised,  and  who  was  the  delight  of  the  Romans.  He  wrote  on 
this  occasion  a  long  letter  to  cardinal  Colonna,  in  the  style  of 
Seneca,  full  of  dry  sentences  and  perplexed  periods,  according 
to  the  fashion  of  those  times  for  letters  of  condolence.  News 
was  now  brought  to  Parma,  that  the  tribune,  abandoning  himself 
to  all  kinds  of  injustice,  the  people  rose  against  him,  and  hung 
him  up  in  effigy  on  the  walls  of  his  palace.  He  went  from  Rome 
to  Naples  to  seek  the  protection  of  the  king  of  Hungary :  his 
wife  escaped  in  the  habit  of  a  nun,  and  went  to  him  there,  The 
terror  of  him  was  so  great,  that  the  lords,  who  were  absent  from 
Rome  in  their  own  castles,  did  not  venture,  till  three  days  were 
passed  after  his  departure,  to  return  again  into  the  city. 

1348.  Petrarch  went  in  January  to  Verona,  where  his  friends 
and  his  son  impatiently  expected  him.  On  the  25th  day  of  this 
month,  being  in  his  library,  he  felt  the  ground  tremble  under 
him,  and  heard  a  hollow  noise  :  the  walls  shook,  and  the  books 
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were  thrown  from  the  shelves.  He  went  out  of  his  room  terri- 
bly alarmed,  and  saw  his  servants,  and  the  people  of  Verona, 
running  here  and  there  in  the  greatest  consternation.  They 
cried  out  aloud,  persuaded  that  the  world  was  at  an  end.  All 
contemporary  historians  speak  of  this  earthquake  ;  they  agree 
that  it  began  in  the  Alps.  It  did  great  mischief  at  Pisa,  Bolog- 
na, Padua,  and  Venice,  but  still  more  in  Tyrol  and  Bavaria, 
where  whole  towns  were  buried  in  ruins.  More  than  sixty  vil- 
lages in  one  canton  were  destroyed  by  the  full  of  two  mountains. 
A  comet  preceded,  and  the  plague  came  after  this  dreadful  earth- 
quake. It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  plague  came  originally 
from  Cathoy  (so  they  then  called  China)  and  from  Tartary :  in 
the  space  of  a  year  it  desolated  Asia ;  from  Asia  it  passed  to 
Africa,  where  it  made  great  havoc.  It  was  reported  of  Alba- 
cheser,  who  was  lord  of  almost  all  Barbary,  that  being  on  a 
journey  to  look  at  a  road  which  he  was  making  through  the  de- 
serts of  Babylon  to  pass  to  the  Indies,  they  came  to  inform  him 
the  plague  was  in  his  kingdom,  that  fourscore  of  his  wives  were 
already  dead  of  it,  and  a  great  number  of  his  courtiers.  The 
idea  struck  him,  that  this  plague  was  a  punishment  from  Hea- 
ven because  he  was  not  a  christian  ;  and  he  sent  his  admiral  to 
notify  it  throughout  his  kingdom,  that  he  would  be  baptised. 
A  little  after  this  an  European  vessel  landing  on  his  coast,  he 
asked  what  was  the  condition  of  the  christian  world  ?  They  told 
him  that  the  plague  destroyed  a  great  many ;  and  he  altered  his 
mind  about  baptism,  when  he  found  that  christians  died  as  well 
as  Saracens.  The  contagion  was  brought  into  Europe  by  some 
Genoese  and  Catalonian  merchants,  who  came  from  Syria,  and 
traded  to  the  Indies:  they  disembarked  with  their  infected  mer- 
chandize in  Sicily,  and  from  thence  at  Pisa  and  Genoa,  from 
whence  the  mortality  spread  all  over  Europe.  From  Marseilles 
and  Catalonia  it  came  into  Spain  and  France;  and  in  1548  and 
1349  it  ravaged  the  borders  of  the  ocean  and  the  islands.     In 
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1350,  it  extended  to  Germany  and  all  the  north ;  so  that  in  three 
years  it  spread  universally. 

Since  the  deluge,  history  furnishes  no  example  of  so  dreadful 
a  scourge.  Various,  but  chimerical,  have  been  the  causes  to 
which  it  was  ascribed,  as  from  fire  coming  out  of  the  earth,  from 
whence  issued  a  corruption  that  infected  the  air,  and  insects  rain- 
ed from  heaven.  '  And  some  ascribed  it  to  the  operation  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,' says  Boccace,  '  when  they  ought  to  have  imput- 
ed it  to  the  anger  of  God  for  our  enormous  iniquities.'  With 
some  it  began  by  bleeding  at  the  nose,  a  sign  of  inevitable  death : 
with  others,  by  swellings  of  the  size  of  an  egg  or  apple  under 
their  arms,  which  soon  after  mortified,  and  dispersed  over  the 
body  in  black  or  blue  spots.  Few  lived  beyond  the  third  day ; 
some  died  on  the  first,  commonly  without  any  fever.  It  proved 
beyond  the  art  of  the  wisest  physician  to  cure  this  desperate 
malady.  In  France  and  Germany,  where  the  Jews  were  mortal- 
ly hated,  they  accused  them  of  having  poisoned  the  fountains, 
and  some  of  them  of  having  gone  to  the  Indies  on  purpose  to 
bring  the  plague  to  the  christians,  and  they  were  cruelly  perse- 
cuted on  this  account.  Some  suspected  the  poor  eunuchs,  and 
others  the  nobles,  of  this  evil.  Clement  VI.  whose  understand- 
ing and  knowledge  raised  him  above  all  vulgar  prejudices,  and 
particularly  those  of  that  age,  took  the  part  of  the  Jews  with 
great  warmth ;  and  he  published  two  bulls,  by  which,  after  vindi- 
cating them  from  this  enormous  crime,  he  forbade  any  one  to 
persecute,  or  force  them  to  be  baptised. 

When  Petrarch  returned  to  Parma,  in  March,  1348,  this  con- 
tagion was  got  into  Italy,  but  not  spread  far  He  brought  with 
him  his  son  John,  to  place  him  under  Gilbert  de  Parme,  an  ex- 
cellent grammarian,  and  to  have  him  under  his  own  eye. 

Luchin  Viscompti,  lord  of  Milan,  and  who  had  obtained  the 
lordship  of  Parma,  wrote  a  very  obliging  letter  at  this  time  to 
Petrarch.  He  was  valiant,  and  governed  his  states  with  wisdom. 
It  appears  that  he  was  the  most  powerful  lord  in  Italy,  and  even 
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in  Europe.  He  reigned  over  seventeen  great  cities,  and  had 
always  in  pay  four  or  five  thousand  troopers.  His  nephews,  and 
some  of  the  Milanese  nobles,  having  conspired  against  him,  it 
had  alarmed  him  so  much,  that  he  had  always  two  mastiff  dogs  to 
follow  him,  who,  at  the  least  sign  from  their  master,  devoured 
those  he  pointed  to ;  and  they  always  slept  at  the  door  of  his 
chamber.  His  wife  was  of  the  illustrious  family  of  Fiesque. 
She  was  the  most  beautiful  woman  of  her  age.  Her  love  of  dress 
and  pleasure  was  extreme  ;  but  she  had  not  that  modesty  which 
heightens  female  charms.  Proud  of  her  rank,  and  fond  of  parade, 
she  delighted  in  nothing  but  feasts  and  noisy  diversions  Her 
love  of  intrigue  was  not  for  some  time  discovered  by  her  hus- 
band, who  prevented  even  her  desires  by  procuring  her  a  suc- 
cession of  brilliant  entertainments.  And  on  a  vow  she  had  made 
lo  St.  Mark,  which  she  went  to  fulfil  at  Venice,  he  prepared  the 
ceremony  for  her ;  and  she  embarked  upon  the  Po,  with  a  train 
of  ships  ornamented  in  so  superb  a  manner,  that  it  resembled  the 
navigation  of  Cleopatra  to  meet  Antony.  The  handsomest  lords 
and  ladies  of  the  court  attended  her.  After  traversing  the  states 
near  the  Po,  she  passed  Mantua,  Verona,  and  Padua.  They  paid 
her  the  greatest  honours  every  where. 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  what  must  result  from  such  a  medley  of 
persons  of  both  sexes,  governed  by  a  princess  of  so  much  gal- 
lantry. Isabella  kept  no  bounds;  and  most  of  her  ladies  followed 
her  example ;  so  that  this  was  called  the  voluptuous  navigation. 
Those  ladies  who  were  more  prudent  than  the  rest,  revealed,  on 
their  return,  the  most  secret  anecdotes  of  this  expedition  ;  and 
the  husbands  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  console  each  other.  Luchin 
Viscompti  was  not  the  last  informed  of  his  wife's  amours  with 
Gonzague,  the  lord  of  Mantua,  and  Dondolo,  the  doge  of  Venice. 
He  was  more  affected  with  this  account  than  so  great  a  man 
ought  to  have  been  ;  and,  though  he  was  so  fond  of  his  wife,  he 
resolved  to  get  rid  of  her,  and  exterminate  the  house  of  Gonza- 
gue.    He  was  naturally  melancholy,  and  became  more  gloomy 
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than  usual.  He  was  often  seen  with  his  brow  bent,  his  looks 
wild,  and  biting  his  nails.  Isabella,  who  soon  perceived,  by  his 
outward  manner,  what  passed  Avithin,  prepared  for  him  a  slow 
poison.  Such  was  his  situation  when  Petrarch  came  to  Parma; 
to  which  was  added  a  body  tormented  by  the  gout,  and  by  the 
poison  which  circulated  in  his  veins 

This  unfortunate  prince  sought  consolation  in  the  commerce 
of  the  muses,  and  the  innocent  pleasures  of  his  garden.  When 
he  heard  of  Petrarch's  arrival  in  his  state,  he  wrote  to  ask  him 
for  some  plants  from  his  garden,  and  some  verses  from  his 
muse,  which  flattered  our  poet,  who  returned  the  following 
answer : 

'  Your  letter  exceeds  my  hopes.  I  render  thanks  to  fortune 
for  the  correspondence  of  a  great  prince,  who  is  willing  to  for- 
get the  inequality  between  us.  While  my  gardener  is  collect- 
ing the  plants,  my  muse  shall  produce  the  lines  you  ask  for. 
The  pleasure  of  serving  you  will  render  my  labour  easy.  Your 
great  soul,  without  ceasing,  occupied  in  the  most  important  af- 
fairs, will,  perhaps,  disdain  such  trifles.  I  know  it  is  the  man- 
ner of  thinking  in  our  age.  But  I  know  also  that  Cesar  and  Au- 
gustus, those  masters  of  the  world,  loved  to  repose  in  the  bosom 
of  the  muses,  and  preferred  their  soft  sounds  to  those  of  drums 
and  trumpets.  I  speak  not  of  Nero;  the  name  of  that  monster 
would  sully  my  tongue,  and  chase  away  the  muses.  The  em- 
peror Adrian  was  so  devoted  to  them,  that  the  approach  of  death 
did  not  prevent  his  composing ;  and  even  at  the  instant  of  sepa- 
ration between  his  soul  and  body,  he  produced  some  very  fine 
verses. 

'  What  shall  I  say  of  Antoninus,  who  obtained  the  empire  by 
his  merit,  and  would  not  quit  the  name  of  philosopher  for  the 
title  of  emperor,  persuaded  that  the  first  was  much  superior  to 
the  last  ?  Formerly,  letters  were  thought  necessary,  not  only  to 
be  a  king,  but  to  be  a  man.  Times  are  sadly  changed,  and 
kings  now  make  war  against  letters. 
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<God  forbid  I  should  name  the  ignorant  kings  of  this  age. 
PoUio  said,  speaking  of  Augustus,  "It  is  not  safe  to  write  against 
those  who  can  proscribe.  We  must  attack  the  dead  alone,  they 
cannot  forbid  us."  As  to  me,  I  accuse  in  general,  and  name  no 
particular  person.  But  the  princes  I  speak  of  copy  the  emperor 
Licinius,  who  said  that  letters  were  a  public  pest.  Marius, 
though  of  a  base  origin,  thought  otherwise,  and  preferred  the 
poets  because  they  would  celebrate  his  exploits.  And  where  is 
the  man  so  base  as  not  to  love  glory  ?  Glory  is  acquired  by  vir- 
tue, but  preserved  by  letters.  The  memory  fails,  pictures  are 
effaced,  and  statues  are  broken :  letters  alone  are  a  durable  trea- 
sure, which  the  people  have  taken  from  their  princes,  who  have 
ceded  to  them  the  empire  of  wit.  Wise  men  must  therefore  be 
sought  from  the  people,  and  not  from  those  kings  who,  as  a  Ro- 
man emperor  calls  them,  writing  to  a  king  of  France,  are  only 
crowned  asses.  As  for  you,  sir,  to  whom  nothing  is  wanting  but 
the  title  of  king,  I  hope  every  thing  from  you.  If  my  verses 
should  please  you,  you  will  find  me  more  liberal  of  them  than 
you  may  imagine,  or  my  occupations  seem  to  promise.* 

In  these  verses  Petrarch  addresses  himself  to  the  trees  from 
Avhich  suckers  had  been  taken,  in  this  manner : 

'  Happy  trees !  never  forget  the  honour  done  you  by  a  great 
prince,  in  demanding  some  branches  from  your  stem!  who 
knows  ?  perhaps  he  will  hereafter  vouchsafe  to  gather  with  his 
kind  hand  the  fruits  these  your  children  shall  produce.  All  Ita- 
ly admires  and  respects  this  prince.  The  Alps  obey,  the  farther 
Apennine  labours  for  him.  The  Po,  with  its  foamy  waves,  di- 
vides his  rich  estates,  and,  beholding  on  each  side  of  their  course 
crowned  serpents  on  elevated  towers,  bend  before  their  sove- 
reign. His  empire  spreads  over  both  seas.  The  transalpine 
kingdoms  fear,  and  would  have  him  for  their  master.  He  en- 
traps crimes  in  his  nets,  and  represses  them  by  the  rein  of  his 
laws.     He  has  revived  in  Ilesperia  the   golden  age ;  and  made 
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known  at  Milan  the  great  art  of  the  Romans,  to  pardon  those 
who  submit,  and  subdue  all  those  who  refuse  submission.' 

Luchin  was  of  a  severe  character;  but,  excepting  that  blemish, 
a  great  prince,  and  worthy  of  the  praises  of  Petrarch.  He  made 
excellent  laws,  and  understood  how  to  enforce  the  practice  of 
them.  He  protected  the  people  against  the  oppression  of  the 
great,  pursued  crimes  with  vigor,  maintained  plenty,  and  always 
carried  on  war  out  of  his  states.  He  had  great  virtues,  and 
great  faults.  His  commerce  with  Petrarch  did  not  last  long :  he 
died  a  martyr  to  jealousy,  and  the  poison  his  wife  had  given 
him,  the  23d  of  January,  1349. 

While  Petrarch  was  at  Parma,  he  meditated  a  journey  to  Pa- 
dua, to  visit  James  de  Carrore,  lord  of  that  city,  Avho  had  ex- 
pressed so  great  a  desire  to  see  him.  He  was  just  got  there, 
when  he  received  a  letter  from  his  friend  Socrates,  which  inform- 
ed him  of  the  arrival  of  a  young  Florentine,  his  relation,  called 
Francischin,  whose  father  was  one  of  the  greatest  captains  of  his 
age.  Francischin  was  a  young  man  of  an  amiable  heart:  he  was 
of  a  tender  and  affectionate  temper,  full  of  wit  and  poetic  talents. 
He  had  presented  himself  to  Petrarch  in  1345  as  a  relation  and 
countryman.  Petrarch  became  tenderly  interested  in  him,  and 
cultivated  his  taste  for  poetry.  This  young  Florentine  would 
never  have  quitted  Petrarch,  but  from  a  strong  desire  to  see  Pa- 
ris, and  make  the  tour  of  France.  This  was  the  passion  of  all 
the  Italians  who  had  wit,  and  wished  to  cultivate  it,  and  the  Flo- 
rentines above  all  others.  Brunetto,  Latini,  Dante,  Petrarch,  and 
Boccace,  had  set  the  fashion  of  this  journey.  When  he  left 
Avignon,  he  promised  Petrarch,  that,  if  he  was  not  there  at  his 
return,  he  would  seek  him  wherever  he  should  be.  He  kept  his 
word,  and  inquired  immediately  on  his  arrival  for  his  master : 
they  told  him  he  was  in  Italy ;  on  which  he  instantly  embarked 
at  Marseilles,  and  got  to  Verona  the  6th  of  April. 

Petrarch  set  out  for  Parma  to  meet  this  dear  friend ;  and  wrote 
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these  lines  to  John  Anchisee,  a  learned  man  in  Florence,  and  the 
friend  of  Francischin : 

'  I  expect  him  every  day.  I  have  heard  of  him  at  Marseilles, 
where  he  arrived  in  good  health.  He  fluttered  himself  with 
seeing  me  at  Avignon ;  and  I  would  have  waited  for  him,  but  I 
could  no  longer  support  that  filthy  court.  He  is  a  treasure  I 
know  you  die  with  envy  to  possess :  but  be  assured  that,  when  I 
again  lay  hold  of  him,  I  will  hide  him  safe,  for  fear  of  losing 
him.  A  good  friend  is  more  rare  and  more  precious  than  gold. 
We  ought  to  pardon  those  who  possess  one,  for  being  avaricious 
and  jealous  of  him.  However,  I  consent  to  share  him  with  you; 
but  upon  one  condition,  that  you  come  and  enjoy  him  here  with 
me.  I  wish  that  friendship  may  engage  you  to  take  the  step  I 
propose  ;  you  will  be  a  gainer  by  it :  instead  of  one,  you  will  pro- 
cure two  friends.     From  the  calm  valley  of  the  Parmesan.' 

Petrarch  was  so  impatient  to  see  his  dear  Francischin,  so  ful- 
ly persuaded  he  would  arrive  every  moment,  that,  at  the  least 
noise  which  he  heard,  he  quitted  with  precipitation  his  books 
and  his  pen,  to  go  out  and  meet  him.  What  was  his  grief,  wh^n*' 
he  was  told  that  this  dear  relation,  having  stopped  at  Savona, 
near  Genoa,  was  dead  of  a  sickness,  either  brought  on  by  the  fa- 
tigue of  his  journey,  or  by  the  contagion  which  began  to  spread 
over  Italy  !  He  left  an  aged  father,  a  mother,  brothers,  and  sis- 
ters, all  inconsolable  for  his  loss ;  for  he  was  the  delight  of  all 
his  family.  '  I  feel,'  said  Petrarch, '  it  would  be  my  duty  to  go 
and  console  them;  but  how  can  I  do  this,  being  inconsolable 
myself?' 

A  few  days  after  this,  Petrarch  received  a  letter  from  Lance- 
lot Angiosciola,  a  gentleman,  a  soldier,  and  a  knight.  His 
valour  and  his  prudence  gained  him  the  love  of  the  king  of  Bo- 
hemia, and  many  great  lords  of  his  time.  One  part  of  his  letter 
is  pleasant  enough.  He  asks  of  Petrarch,  who  had  been  a  mar- 
tyr to  love  twenty  years,  a  remedy  for  that  passion. 

*  How  consoling  it  is  for  me,'  replies  Petrarch,  '  to  find  you 
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attacked  with  my  old  disease !  It  appears  no  longer  unworthy 
of  me,  nor  do  I  blush  for  it ;  but  I  look  upon  your  application 
to  me  for  a  cure  as  a  pleasantry  indeed !  Every  remedy  that  can 
be  proposed  is  only  food  for  this  passion ;  there  is  but  one  that 
our  Esculapius  has  discovered  ;  but  the  simples  of  which  it  is 
composed  are  not  in  your  garden,  or  are  too  bitter  for  your  taste. 
The  only  secret  I  have  found  to  prevent  the  evils  of  life  is,  to  do 
nothing  without  having  well  examined,  beforehand,  in  what  we 
are  going  to  embark.  In  most  things  we  undertake,  the  beginnings 
are  agreeable ;  they  seduce  us ;  but  we  should  think  of  the  end : 
they  are  paths  strewed  with  flowers :  where  these  paths  lead  to 
is  the  most  important  question.' 

James  de  Castillonchio,  and  Francis  Bruni,  two  young  men  of 
cultivated  understandings,  sent  letters  to  Petrarch,  and  with 
them  an  oration  of  Cicero,  which  he  considered  as  a  valuable 
present.  They  expressed  a  great  desire  to  see  his  Africa.  He 
answered,  that  his  Africa  withered  for  want  of  watering  and  cul- 
ture, and  that  the  plague  had  silenced  his  muse.  '  It  takes  my 
friends,'  says  he,  '  and  leaves  me  upon  the  earth.  It  is  my  fate 
at  present  to  groan  myself,  and  reprimand  the  lamentation  of 
others.' 

The  plague  began  now  to  spread  in  Italy.  The  contagion,  as 
I  have  said,  defied  the  art  of  all  medicine.  Whether  it  was  real- 
ly incurable,  or  they  were  ignorant  of  the  proper  method  of 
treating  it,  it  communicated  itself  instantly  to  persons  in  full 
health,  as  the  fire  lays  hold  of  dry  and  oily  stuff  which  comes 
near  it.  It  was  caught  by  touching  the  clothes  of  those  who  had 
it,  or  any  thing  that  had  been  brought  near  them ;  and  it  ex- 
tended to  animals  as  well  as  men.  '  I  saw,'  says  Boccace,  from 
whom  this  and  the  former  account  is  taken,  '  two  swine  groping 
with  their  snouts  in  the  rags  of  a  poor  man,  who  died  of  it,  and 
they  both  expired  soon  after,  as  if  they  had  taken  the  most  subtile 
poison.  This  dreadful  calamity  spread  universal  consternation. 
Solemn  processions  were  made,  to  ask  of  God  the  cessation  of 
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this  scourge ;  but,  perceiving  it  made  every  day  further  progress, 
some  formed  little  societies,  and  shut  themselves  up  in  retired 
houses  situated  in  a  good  air.  There  they  eat  only  white  meats 
and  drank  the  purest  wine,  avoiding  all  excess,  having  no  com- 
munication with  any  out  of  the  house  :  nor  would  they  be  in- 
formed of  what  was  going  on  in  public.  Music,  play,  and  some 
other  innocent  pleasures,  were  their  only  relaxation. 

Others,  on  the  contrai'y,  looked  upon  it  as  an  infallible  preser- 
vative, to  give  themselves  up  to  pleasures  Avithout  restraint. 
They  passed  the  day  and  night  in  taverns,  and  in  those  houses 
where  they  could  find  most  objects  of  voluptuousness.  Nothing 
was  easier  than  entrance  at  this  time  ;  for  as  death  was  hourly  ex- 
pected, every  thing  was  abandoned.  No  one  troubled  themselves 
to  shut  their  doors  ;  and  the  first  comer  might  take  whatever  he 
found  without  any  one  to  oppose  him.  Persons  of  more  refine- 
ment took  the  middle  part,  between  the  abstinence  of  the  one, 
and  the  licentiousness  of  the  other.  They  used  the  things  of 
this  world  with  moderation :  they  did  not  confine  themselves, 
but  only  took  the  precaution  to  wear  aromatic  shrubs  and  flow- 
ers, to  preserve  themselves  from  the  infection  the  air  was  filled 
with  from  the  sick  and  dead  around  them. 

In  fine,  some  there  were  who,  as  the  greatest  means  of  safety, 
chose  a  life  contrary  to  humanity,  and  the  obligations  to  society  : 
they  quitted  their  relations  and  friends,  and  went  wandering 
from  place  to  place,  where  the  contagion  had  not  yet  appeared: 
they  vainly  thought  that  God's  wrath  was  limited  to  the  city  they 
had  abandoned,  and  would  not  pursue  them  elsewhere.  In  all 
these  various  methods,  the  plague  took  some,  and  left  others. 
No  remedy  succeeded :  the  physicians  understood  nothing 
about  it,  and,  which  is  most  astonishing,  they  acknowledged  they 
did  not.  All  unions  were  dissolved  :  relations  and  friends  were 
separated,  and  avoided  one  another :  clownish  servants  did  what- 
ever was  merely  necessary,  and  sometimes  nothing,  for  great 
salaries.     The   ladies  of  the  first  rank,  the  most  beautiful  and 
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chaste,  when  attacked  by  this  disease,  finding  no  women  who 
would  attend  them,  took  without  scruple  the  first  man  who  offer- 
ed, whether  young  or  old,  sober  or  debauched,  faithful  or  dis- 
honest. The  state  of  their  disorder,  and  the  necessity  of  assist- 
ance, did  not  permit  the  care  that  decency  prescribed ;  and  this 
freedom  became  afterwards  a  habit,  and  altered  the  manners  of 
those  formerly  most  respected  for  their  delicacy.  There  were 
no  funeral  rites  observed  :  the  dead  were  laid  at  the  door  of  the 
house,  or  thrown  out  of  the  window :  those  whose  office  it  was 
to  inter  them,  piled  them  up  without  distinction  on  biers  or 
tables,  and  carried  them  to  the  first  churchyai'd,  without  priest 
or  prayers.  Numbers  died  in  their  houses  unknown  to  any  one ; 
the  neighbours  only  discovered  their  death  from  the  smell  of  the 
bodies,  which  they  were  careful  to  get  removed  for  fear  of  the 
infection.  This  dreadful  picture,  drawn  by  Boccace,  was  de- 
scriptive of  every  city  in  Italy,  except  Milan  and  the  northern 
part  of  the  Alps,  where  this  contagion  was  hardly  perceived. 

We  will  now  return  again  to  Petrarch.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, that  when  he  left  Avignon,  Laura  was  in  a  state  that  gave 
him  great  inquietude  every  time  he  thought  of  her,  and  that 
was  continually.  She  was  so  much  changed  since  that  time, 
that  no  one  would  have  known  her.  This,  together  with  the 
plague,  which  took  off  many  of  his  friends,  was  no  doubt  the 
cause  of  those  dismal  dreams  and  presentiments  which  he  was 
now  haunted  with.  <  Formerly,'  says  Petrarch,  '  when  I  had 
quitted  Laura,  I  saw  her  often  in  my  dreams.  Her  angelic 
vision  then  consoled  me  ;  but  at  present  it  afflicts  and  over- 
whelms me.  I  think  I  see  upon  her  face  compassion  mixed 
with  grief.  I  think  I  hear  her  speak  to  me  thus :  "  Recall  that 
night,  when,  forced  to  part  from  you,  I  left  you  bathed  in  tears. 
I  was  not  able  to  tell  you  then,  nor  would  I  have  done  it ;  but  I 
will  tell  you  at  present,  and  you  may  believe  me,  you  shall  see 
me  no  more  upon  earth."  Oh !  what  a  dreadful  vision  !  And 
can  it  be  true,  that  the  light  is  extinguished  which  gave  me  such 
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sweet  and  consoling  reflections?  Shall  I  only  leam  from 
dreams  an  account  so  interesting  to  me  ?  Shall  she  herself  come 
to  announce  it  ?  No ;  it  cannot  be :  heaven  and  nature  forbid. 
I  trust  I  shall  again  see  that  charming  face,  which  is  my  sup- 
port and  joy,  and  the  honour  of  our  age.  But  if  it  is  true  that 
Laura  has  quitted  her  beautiful  habitation  to  fly  to  heaven,  let 
that  day  be  the  last  of  my  life.  Uncertain  of  my  state,  I  sigh, 
I  write,  I  fear,  I  hope ;  my  sighs  and  my  verses  shall  relieve 
my  sorrow.  Shall  love  cease  to  send  his  darts  to  my  afilicted 
heart  ?  Shall  my  eyes  never  behold  the  light  of  my  life  ?  Shall 
they  be  condemned  to  everlasting  tears  ?  Alas !  I  know  not 
what  to  think.  Is  Laura  fled  to  heaven,  which  is  her  country, 
without  reflecting  that  she  leaves  one  upon  earth  who  cannot 
live  without  her  ?  This  uncertainty  agitates  me  without  ceasing. 
I  am  no  longer  what  I  was.  I  resemble  a  man  who  walks  in  a 
path  he  is  not  sure  of.  I  open  my  ears,  but  I  hear  no  one  speak 
of  her  I  love.  I  know  not  what  to  think,  or  what  to  say.  My 
soul  floats  between  fear  and  hope.  Laura  is  more  beautiful, 
more  chaste,  than  all  others.  Perhaps  God  has  taken  her  from 
earth  to  reward  her  in  heaven.  If  it  is  so,  my  pleasures  and 
my  pains  will  soon  be  at  an  end  with  my  life.  Cruel  departure ! 
Why  separate  myself  from  her,  if  I  was  so  soon  to  lose  her?' 

The  sixth  of  April,  Petrarch  being  at  Verona,  on  his  way  to 
Parma,  always  occupied  with  these  black  presages  which  fore- 
told the  death  of  Laura,  beheld  her  that  morning  in  a  dream, 
and  they  held  a  long  conversation,  the  account  of  which,  from 
his  own  words,  is  as  follows  : 

'  Aurora  had  dispersed  that  thick  darkness  which  renders  the 
visions  of  night  confused,*  and  a  blush  of  the  softest  crimson 
began  to  enlighten  the  east,  when  I  saw  a  beautiful  female  ad- 
vancing towards  me.  Her  appearance  was  like  that  of  the  spring, 

*  Theocritus  was  of  opinion  that  the  dreams  which  came  about  the  dawn  of 
day  were  more  distinct  than  those  of  the  night.  Horace  thought  otherwise  : 
Post  medium  noctem  visus  cum  smmia  vera,  &c. 
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and  her  head  was  crowned  with  oriental  pearls.  She  had  quit- 
ted a  group  of  females  crowned  like  herself;  and,  as  she  drew 
near  to  me,  she  sighed,  and  gave  me  a  hand,  which  had  long 
been  the  object  of  my  tenderest  wishes. 

*  Her  presence,  and  such  an  extraordinary  mark  of  kindness, 
diffused  through  my  soul  an  inexpressible  pleasure.  "  Do  you 
recollect  her,"  she  said,  "  who,  by  engaging  the  affections  of 
your  youth,  led  you  from  the  common  road  of  life  ?"  While  she 
spoke  these  words,  which  were  accompanied  with  an  air  of  mo- 
desty and  earnestness,  she  sat  down  under  a  laurel  and  a  beech 
on  the  side  of  a  brook,  and  commanded  me  to  place  myself  by 
her.     I  obeyed. 

"  Not  know  you !  my  good  angel !"  I  said,  the  tears  flowing 
from  my  eyes.  "  But  tell  me  quickly,  I  beseech  you,  whether 
you  are  in  life,  or  in  death  ?"  '•  In  life,"  she  replied.  "  'Tis  you 
who  are  in  death  :  and  in  death  must  you  remain  till  the  time 
shall  come  when  you  must  quit  this  world.  But  we  have  much 
to  say,  and  little  time  for  our  interview.  The  day  is  at  hand.  Be 
brief,  therefore,  and  recollected." 

'  On  my  expressing  the  most  pungent  grief  to  hear  that  she 
was  no  more,  she  said,  "  Petrarch !  you  will  never  be  happy  so 
long  as  you  continue  to  be  governed  by  the  prejudices  of  the 
world.  My  death,  which  is  the  cause  of  so  much  affliction, 
would  be  a  source  of  happiness  to  you,  could  you  but  know  the 
smallest  part  of  my  bliss."  As  she  spoke  these  words,  her  eyes 
were  lifted  towards  heaven,  and  filled  with  the  tenderest  emo- 
tions of  gratitude.  «  To  the  spotless  soul,"  continued  she, 
"  death  is  the  deliverance  from  a  darksome  prison.  It  is  an  evil 
only  to  those  who  are  wallowing  in  the  mire  of  the  world." 

"  But  the  tortures,"  I  replied,  «  which  barbarous  tyrants,  such 
as  Nero,  Caligula,  Mezentius,  &c.  have  inflicted,  these  exhibit 
death  clothed  with  terrors."  «  It  is  not  to  be  denied,"  she  said, 
"  that  death  is  sometimes  accompanied  with  severe  pains.  But 
remember,  that  the  severest  pains  that  can  surround  a  deathbed 
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are  the  fears  of  an  eternal  punishment.  For  if  the  soul  can  cast 
itself  upon  God,  and  place  an  entire  confidence  in  him,  death  is 
no  more  than  a  sigh,  or  a  short  passage  from  one  life  to  another." 

['  I  was  overwhelmed  with  sorrow,  and  ready  almost  to  sink 
under  my  distress,  when  I  heard  a  low  and  mournful  voice  ut- 
ter these  words:  This  poor  mortal  is  attached  to  the  firesent  life. 
Yet  he  lives  not.,  neither  is  he  at  fieace  within  himself.  He  is  devo- 
ted to  the  ivorld  ;  and  shall  for  ever  remain  the  slave  of  this  devo- 
tion. The  ivorld  is  the  sole  object  of  his  thoug'hts,  his  ivordsy  and 
his  writings.  I  immediately  recollected  a  voice  which  had  so 
often  been  my  consolation ;  and,  on  turning  my  eyes  towards 
the  place  whence  it  came,  I  discovered  our  well  known  friend. 
She  was  wont  to  appear  sprightly  and  gay,  now  she  was  serious 
and  grave.'J 

"  In  the  flower  of  my  youth,"  pursued  Laura, "  when  you  lov- 
ed me  most,  and  when  life  was  dressed  out  in  all  her  charms, 
then  was  she  bitter,  compared  with  the  sweetness  of  my  death. 
I  felt  more  joy  at  this  moment  than  an  exile  returning  to  his 
wished-for  country.  There  was  but  one  thing  which  afflicted 
me ;  I  was  to  leave  you.     I  was  moved  with  compassion." 

"  Ah !"  replied  I,  *'  in  the  name  of  that  truth  by  which  you 
was  governed  while  on  earth,  and  which  you  now  more  clearly 
distinguish  in  the  bosom  of  him  to  whom  all  things  are  present, 
tell  me,  I  conjure  you,  whether  love  gave  birth  to  this  compas- 
sion? Those  rigors  mixed  with  softness,  those  tender  angers, 
and  those  delicious  reconciliations,  which  were  written  in  your 
eyes,  have  for  ever  kept  my  heart  in  doubt  and  uncertainty." 

*  Scarce  had  I  finished,  when  I  beheld  those  heavenly  smiles 
which  have  at  all  times  been  the  messengers  of  peace.  "  You 
have  ever,"  she  said,  with  a  sigh,  "  possessed  my  heart,  and  shall 
continue  to  possess  it.  But  I  was  obliged  to  temper  the  vio- 
lence of  your  passion  by  the  movements  of  my  countenance.  It 
was  necessary  to  keep  you  in  ignorance.  A  good  mother  is  ne- 
ver more  solicitous  about  her  child  than  when  she  appears  to  be 
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most  in  anger  with  him.  How  often  have  I  said,  '  Petrarch 
does  not  love ;  he  burns  with  a  violent  passion.  I  must  endea- 
vour to  regulate  it.'  But.  alas !  this  was  a  difficult  task  for  one 
whose  fears  and  affections  were  likewise  engaged. 

"  I  said,  '  He  must  not  be  acquainted  with  the  state  of  my 
heart.  He  admires  so  much  what  he  sees  without,  I  must  con- 
ceal from  him  what  passes  within.'  This  has  been  the  only  arti- 
fice which  I  have  used.  Be  not  offended.  It  was  a  bridle  which 
was  necessary  to  keep  you  in  the  right  road.  There  was  no  other 
method  by  which  I  could  preserve  our  souls.  A  thousand  times 
has  my  countenance  been  lighted  up  with  anger,  while  my  heart 
has  glowed  with  love  ;  but  it  was  my  perpetual  resolution,  that 
reason,  not  love,  should  hold  the  sovereignty. 

"  When  I  saw  you  cast  down  with  sorrow  and  affliction,  I  gave 
you  a  look  of  consolation.  When  you  were  on  the  brink  of  despair, 
my  looks  were  still  more  tender  :  I  addressed  you  with  a  softer 
air,  and  soothed  you  with  a  kind  word  :  my  fears  even  altered  the 
tone  of  my  voice;  you  might  see  them  marked  on  my  counte- 
nance. When  you  looked  pale,  and  your  eyes  were  bathed  in 
tears,  I  said,  '  He  is  very  ill;  he  will  certainly  die  if  I  take 
not  pity  on  him.'  Then  it  was  that  you  had  every  succour  which 
virtue  could  give,  and  then  was  you  restored  to  yourself  again. 
Sometimes  you  were  like  the  fiery  horse,  fretted  by  the  spur ;  it 
was  then  necesary  that  you  should  feel  the  rein,  and  be  managed 
with  the  bit.  Such  has  been  the  innocent  artifice  by  which  I 
led  you  on,  without  the  least  stain  to  my  honour." 

"  Ah !"  said  I,  with  a  faultering  voice,  and  eyes  bedewed  with 
tears,  "  such  sentiments  would  be  an  ample  recompense  for  all 
my  sufferings,  had  I  but  courage  to  believe  them."  "  Faithless 
man !"  she  said,  a  little  angrily,  "  what  motive  can  I  have  for 
this  declaration,  had  it  not  been  the  true  cause  of  that  distance 
and  reserve  of  which  you  have  so  often  complained  ?  in  every 
thing  else  we  were  agreed ;  and  honour  and  virtue  were  the 
bonds  of  our  aflfection.     Our  love  was  mutual,  at  least  from  the 
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time  I  was  convinced  of  your  attachment.  There  was  only  this 
difference,  that  one  of  us  discovered,  while  the  other  conceal- 
ed, the  flame.  You  were  hoarse  with  crying  out,  <  Mercy  !  help  1' 
while  I  opened  not  my  mouth.  Fear  and  modesty  permitted  me 
not  to  reveal  my  emotions.  The  flame,  however,  which  is  con- 
fined, burns  more  fiercely  than  that  which  is  at  liberty. 

"  Recollect  the  day  when  we  were  alone,  and  when  you  pre- 
sented to  me  your  sonnets,  singing,  at  the  same  time, 

'  Tliis  is  all  my  love  dares  say.' 

I  received  them  with  kindness ;  and,  after  such  a  proof,  could 
there  be  the  least  doubt  of  my  affection  ?  Was  not  this  taking 
off  the  veil  ?  My  heart  was  yours,  but  I  chose  to  be  mistress  of 
my  eyes.  This  you  thought  unjust ;  and  yet  with  what  right 
could  you  complain  ?  Was  you  not  possessed  of  the  nobler  part  ? 
Those  eyes,  which  have  so  often  been  withdrawn  because  you 
merited  this  severity,  have  they  not  been  restored  to  you  a  thou- 
sand times  ?  Often  have  they  looked  upon  you  with  tenderness, 
and  would  at  all  times  have  done  so,  had  I  not  dreaded  the  ex- 
travagance of  your  passion. 

"  But  the  morning  is  far  advanced,  the  sun  is  emerging  from 
the  ocean,  and  it  is  with  regret  that  I  tell  you  we  must  be  now 
separated.  If  you  have  any  thing  more  to  say,  be  expeditious, 
and  regulate  your  words  by  the  few  moments  which  remain  to 
us."  I  had  only  time  to  add,  "  My  sufferings  are  fully  recom- 
pensed; but  I  cannot  live  without  you:  I  wish,  therefore,  to 
know  whether  I  shall  soon  follow  you."  She  was  already  in  mo- 
tion to  depart,  when  she  said,  '•  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  you  shall 
remain  a  long  time  upon  the  earth." 

We  may  easily  imagine  the  anxiety  of  Petrarch  at  these  mul- 
tiplied visions,  which  so  positively  foreboded  the  death  of  Laura, 
and  the  impatience  with  which  he  waited  for  news  of  her  from 
Avignon.  Unfortunately  for  him,  the  plague  had  stopped  all 
communication,  and  the   couriers  could  not  pass  without  the 
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greatest  difficulty.  At  last,  however,  on  the  ninth  of  May  1348, 
Petrarch  being  at  Parma,  received  a  letter  from  his  dear  Socra- 
tes, who  informed  him  that  Laura  died  of  the  plague  the  sixth 
of  April.  I  will  collect  every  circumstance  relative  to  it  that 
is  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  Petrarch. 

Gui  de  Chaliac,  physician  and  chaplain  to  the  pope,  who  at- 
tended those  who  had  the  plague,  and  gives  a  long  account,  tells 
us,  it  began  in  Avignon  in  January,  and  that  it  lasted  seven 
months:  that  in  the  first  of  these  months,  it  showed  itself  by  a 
continual  fever,  with  spitting  of  blood ;  and  that  those  whom  it 
seized,  died  generally  on,  or  at  the  end  of  the  third  day :  that 
it  was  most  violent  in  lent ;  and  that,  in  the  three  days  that  pre- 
ceded the  fourth  Sunday  in  lent,  there  died  at  Avignon  fourteen 
hundred  persons.  We  owe  this  justice  to  the  memory  of  Cle- 
ment VI.  that  he  spared  neither  his  attention,  care,  nor  charity, 
to  render  this  calamity  less  fatal  at  Avignon  than  it  had  been  in 
other  places.  He  gave  pensions  to  physicians  to  attend  the 
poor:  he  bought  a  field  out  of  the  city,  which  he  destined  to 
the  burial  of  the  infected :  he  gave  considerable  sums  to  those 
who  removed  and  buried  the  dead  ;  and  he  had  the  most  regu- 
lar police  observed,  to  prevent  the  spreading  of  the  contagion. 
'  And  he  did  more  essential  kindness  than  all  this,'  says  one  of 
his  historians  :  '  he  permitted  all  his  clergy  to  give  a  general  ab- 
solution in  their  parishes  to  those  who  died  of  this  disease.  As 
to  himself,  he  followed  the  example  of  one  of  his  predecessors 
in  the  same  situation ;  he  kept  close  in  his  apartment,  and  had 
very  great  fires.'  All  the  endeavours  of  this  good  pope  could 
not  prevent  the  cruel  ravages  made  by  this  contagion,  which,  if 
we  may  believe  an  historian  of  that  time,  carried  off,  in  the  city 
of  Avignon,  in  the  space  of  three  months,  a  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  souls.  Gui  de  Chaliac  was  seized  with  it  himself,  but 
he  survived  it. 

Laura  felt  the  first  attacks  of  it  the  third  of  April.     She  had 
the  fever,  with  spitting  of  blood.     As  she   was  persuaded  she 
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should  not  live  beyond  the  third  day,  she  took  the  methods  her 
piety  and  reason  suggested  to  be  immediately  necessary.  She 
received  the  sacraments,  and  made  her  will  the  same  day ;  after 
which  she  waited  for  death,  without  fear  or  regret.  When  she 
was  at  the  point  of  death,  her  relations,  her  friends,  her  neigh- 
bours, gathered  around  her,  though  she  was  attacked  with  a 
malady  which  terrified  all  the  world.  It  is  a  singular  circum- 
stance, that  so  beautiful  a  person  should  be  so  beloved  by  her 
own  sex.  Nothing  can  be  a  higher  eulogy  on  her  character. 
Laura,  seated  on  her  bed,  appeared  quite  tranquil :  no  hideous 
and  threatening  phantoms  had  power  over  her  divine  soul.  Her 
companions,  who  stood  round  her  bed,  wept  and  sobbed  aloud. 
'We  are  going  to  lose  a  companion,'  said  they,  '  who  was  the 
soul  of  our  innocent  pleasures ;  a  friend,  who  consoled  us  in 
our  chagrins,  and  whose  example  was  a  living  lesson.  We  lose 
all  in  losing  her.  Heaven  takes  her  hence  as  a  treasure  of 
which  we  were  not  worthy.' 

Though  Laura  was  calm  and  serene,  it  cannot  be  doubted  she 
was  sensible  of  the  grief  expressed  by  her  companions  ;  but, 
entirely  occupied  with  the  state  she  was  just  going  to  enter,  she 
reaped  in  silence  the  celestial  fruits  of  her  virtue.  Her  soul 
departed  gently  without  a  struggle,  like  a  lamp  whose  oil  is 
wasted,  which  grows  fainter  and  fainter,  and  is  clear  to  the  last. 
She  had  the  air  of  a  weary  person  who  slumbers ;  and  death  had 
penetrated  through  all  her  veins,  without  disturbing  the  serenity 
of  her  countenance. 

From  the  whole  of  her  sentiments  and  character,  we  have  no 
reason  to  believe  this  account  exaggerated.  For  '  her  road  to 
heaven,'  says  Petrarch,  'was  not  to  seek  in  death:  she  had  long 
known  and  walked  in  all  the  paths  that  lead  to  it' 

She  died  about  six  in  the  morning,  on  the  6th  of  April,  1348. 
Her  body  was  carried  the  same  day,  at  vespers,  to  the  church  of 
the  Minor  Brothers,  and  interred  in  the  chapel  De  la  Croix.     It 
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was  built  by  Hugucs  dc  Sade,  her  husband,  close  to  the  chapel  of 
St  Ann,  which  had  been  erected  by  his  father.  The  body  of 
Laura  was  found  there,  with  an  Italian  sonnet  of  Petrarch's,  in 
the  year  1533 ;  and  it  was  then  proved  that  the  Laura  of  Petrarch, 
which  some  took  into  their  heads  to  doubt,  was  the  same  with 
Laura  de  Noves,  wife  of  Hugues  de  Sade, 

It  appears,  by  the  will  of  that  lady,  that,  after  several  pious 
legacies,  she  made  her  husband  her  heir,  to  whom  she  had 
brought  ten  children  ;  six  boys  and  four  girls.  Her  eldest  son, 
Poulon,  who  was  the  architect  of  the  metropolitan  church  of  Avig- 
non, and  made  dean  of  that  church  by  the  bishop,  died  before 
Laura,  in  the  twentieth  year  of  his  age.  Angiere,  her  eldest 
daughter,  married  in  1345,  Bertrand  Domicellus,  lord  of  Bedar- 
ride.  She  had  two  thousand  five  hundred  florins  for  her  por- 
tion ;  a  very  considerable  sum  at  that  time.  Her  mother  left  her 
but  one  florin,  probably  on  account  of  her  ill  conduct  after  mar- 
riage, which  was  such,  that  Clement  VI.  at  the  solicitation  of 
her  relations,  commanded  the  nuns  of  St.  Catherine  d'  Apt,  on 
pain  of  excommunication,  to  receive  her,  and  keep  her  shut  up 
for  the  rest  of  her  life.  Audibert  became  dean  of  Notre  Dame 
de  Dons,  where  he  was  placed  at  twelve  years  old  ;  and  after- 
wards provost  of  Thoulouse.  Ermessenda  was  a  nun  in  the  con- 
vent of  St  Laurence,  and  procuratrice  of  that  convent.  Hugues, 
or  Hugonin,  the  third  son,  became  the  eldest  by  the  death  of 
Poulon,  and  the  entrance  of  Audibert  into  the  ecclesiastic  state. 
From  him  descend  the  three  branches  of  the  house  of  Sade,  esta- 
blished at  Avignon  and  in  Provence.  Margerita,  the  third  daugh- 
ter, died  before  Laura.  Gorcenete  was  twice  married,  and 
possessed  the  fortune  of  her  sister  Angiere,  who  made  it  over  to 
her.  Her  second  husband  was  Bernard  Ancezuine  de  Caderousse, 
of  one  of  the  first  houses  in  Provence ;  and  she  was  married  a  third 
time  to  Raimond  de  Moulsong,  lord  of  Menamenes.  Peter  de 
Sade  was  canon  of  the  metropolitan  church.    Laura  left  him  but 
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one  florin  in  her  will.    James  and  Jaanet,  who  died  when  young 
and  without  issue,  she  left  also  but  one  florin  each. 

It  is  not  wonderful  that  Laura  should  alter  so  early  in  life, 
with  so  many  domestic  sicknesses  and  cares,  and  the  grief  aris- 
ing from  the  conduct  of  some  of  her  children,  particularly  her 
eldest  daughter,  so  delicate  as  she  was  on  the  point  of  honour 
herself.  And  if  any  of  her  other  children  behaved  ill,  as  should 
appear  from  her  leaving  them  only  one  florin,  it  must  have 
touched  her  very  sensibly,  after  the  care  she  took  in  their  edu- 
cation, to  inspire  them  with  those  sentiments  her  own  heart  was 
filled  with.  Add  to  this,  she  lost  her  eldest  son,  who  appears  to 
have  been  amiable,  at  a  very  trying  period  of  her  life,  and  some 
children  when  young,  and  had  much  unkindness  to  support  in 
the  behaviour  of  her  husband. 

Modesty  was  her  peculiar  characteristic ;  and  it  appears  she 
was  not  puff'ed  up  with  her  birth,  her  beauty,  or  the  fame  she 
derived  from  the  praises  of  Petrarch.  She  was  not  only  magni- 
ficent, but  elegant,  in  her  dress,  particularly  in  the  ornaments  of 
her  head,  and  the  manner  of  tying  up  her  hair :  and  we  have 
seen  she  wore  a  cornet  of  gold  or  silver ;  and  sometimes,  for 
variety,  a  garland  of  flowers,  which  she  gathered  herself  in  the 
fields.  Petrarch  speaks  of  two  rich  dresses  she  had  ;  the  one 
of  purple,  edged  with  azure,  and  embroidered  with  roses :  the 
other  enriched  with  gold  and  jewels.  In  the  first  he  compares 
Laura  to  the  phoenix,  which  naturalists  describe  with  purple 
feathers,  and  a  blue  tail,  strewed  over  with  roses.  '  Some,' 
says  he,  'place  this  bird  in  the  mountains  of  Arabia;  but  'tis 
flown  to  our  climate.'  It  is  doubtful  whether  Laura  was  fond  of 
all  this  magnificence.  It  should  seem  she  only  conformed  to  it 
to  please  her  family,  and  support  her  rank  ;  for  Petrarch  says  of 
her,  in  one  of  his  sonnets,  that  she  despised  all  those  vain  nets 
in  which  mankind  were  taken  captive. 

'  Rank,  pearls,  rubies,  and  gold,  you  reject  as  a  weight  that 
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depresses  the  mind  ;  and  even  the  rare  gem  of  beauty  is  only 
pleasing  to  you  when  adorned  by  virtue,  that  treasure  of  trea- 
sures.' 

She  was  extremely  reserved  in  her  behaviour  towards  the 
men ;  and  this  was  necessary  in  the  corrupt  age  in  which  she 
lived,  and  in  a  city  where  the  most  innocent  actions  were  often 
ill  interpreted.  An  old  lady  said  one  day  to  her,  that  life  was 
preferable  to  honour.  '  What  is  it  I  hear  ?'  i^eplied  Laura,  with 
warmth:  'change  the  order  if  you  please,  and  place  honour  be- 
fore life  :  without  it  there  is  neither  beauty  nor  happiness  in  the 
world.  A  woman  who  loses  this  precious  treasure,  is  no  better 
than  a  mummy ;  a  vile  corpse,  which  no  one  can  behold  without 
horror.  A  gnawing  worm  devours  her  continually,  and  her  con- 
dition is  a  hundred  times  more  wretched  than  that  of  the  dead. 
The  grief  of  Lucretia  in  this  situation  ought  to  have  served  in- 
stead of  a  poniard.' 

A  reserve  so  uniform  and  constant  generally  renders  people 
serious  and  rigid,  and  gives  them  an  air  of  unpoliteness :  but 
Laura  was  the  contrary  of  all  this  ;  and  Petrarch  advises  all  her 
sex  to  observe  Laura;  to  look  at  her  eyes,  and  learn  from  her 
how  they  may  unite  gaiety,  politeness,  grace,  and  the  air  of 
fashion,  with  wisdom,  and  the  principles  of  religion.  '  Imitate,' 
says  he, '  it  you  can,  her  language  and  her  manners.  When  she 
speaks,  her  eloquence  and  modesty  enchant  every  heart :  when 
she  is  silent,  her  looks  charm  and  instruct:  but  do  not  attempt 
to  vie  with  her  in  person.  Her  eyes,  her  features,  are  a  present 
of  nature,  which  art  will  never  be  able  to  attain.' 

The  education  of  Laura  seems  to  have  been  like  that  of  other 
ladies  of  her  age ;  they  were  taught  to  sew  and  spin,  but  very 
rarely  to  read  or  to  write.  Those  who  knew  how  to  read,  were 
called  learned  ladies,  and  were  much  sought,  and  in  high  esteem 
when  they  were  met  with,  which  was  generally  in  convents. 
We  find  that  Petrarch  always  praises  the  understanding  and 
goodness  of  Laura,  but  never  speaks  of  its  having  been  adorned 
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with  cultivation:  '  That  her  words  had  the  dignity  of  nature, 
which  raised  her  above  her  education  :  and  that  her  voice  was  a 
source  of  continual  enchantment,  soft,  angelic,  and  divine ;  that 
it  could  appease  the  wrath,  dissipate  the  clouds,  and  calm  the 
tempests  of  the  soul.'  An  elevated  turn  of  mind  supplied  the 
advantages  of  a  liberal  education,  and  her  sweetness  of  temper 
won  upon  every  heai't.  How  touching  is  it  to  view  this  amiable 
woman  sinking  under  distresses  from  an  unhappy  marriage, 
from  imprudent  children,  and  inwardly  pining  at  heart  with  an 
attachment  that,  in  a  state  of  liberty,  M'ould  have  been  her  felici- 
ty and  glory,  continually  to  behold  the  object  of  this  affection  a 
prey  to  the  agonizing  sensations  of  this  fatal  and  tyrannic  pas- 
sion !  Nothing  Avas  more  simple  than  the  life  of  Laura,  occupied 
in  the  education  of  her  children  and  her  domestic  cares.  She 
went  out  only  to  perform  the  duties  of  society,  or  to  enjoy  the 
benefit  of  the  air  with  the  companions  of  her  walks.  In  the  su- 
burbs of  the  cordeliers  there  was  a  little  house,  built  in  the  Go- 
thic style,  with  one  window  to  the  south,  and  another  to  the 
north,  and  a  stone  seat  before  the  door,  -which  was  called 
the  house  of  madam  Laura.  She  used  sometimes  to  sit  here 
alone  with  a  pensive  air,  musing  and  talking  to  herself.  In  the 
heat  of  summer  it  was  a  custom  anciently  at  Avignon,  for  the 
greatest  people  to  sit  out  at  their  doors  for  the  benefit  of  the 
fresh  air.  She  sometimes  appeared  at  sunrise  at  the  window. 
What  a  felicity  for  Petrarch  when  he  happened  to  pass  that  spot ! 
'  I  rise,'  says  he,  'at  break  of  day,  to  saiuic  Aurora,  ihe  sun  that 
follows  her,  and,  above  all,  that  other  sun  which  has  dazzled  me 
from  my  tender  youth,  and  has  every  day  the  sar.ic  bright  effect 
on  my  heart.  Other  lovers  desire  the  shades  >A  evening,  and 
hate  Aurora :  but  it  is  quite  the  contrary  with  nic ;  my  pleasures 
are  suspended  till  night  folds  up  her  shades.'  It  appears  that 
Sennucio,  the  friend  of  Petrarch,  lived  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Laura,  and  that  Petrarch  had  desired  he  would  inform  him  when 
Laura  appeared  at  the  window,  which  sh-?  cficn  did  al  sunrise. 
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Such  was  the  beautiful,  the  amiable  Laura :  I  know  of  no  cha- 
racter, however  illustrious,  that  has  been  done  so  much  justice 
to  as  Laura's  by  the  pen  of  Petrarch,  who  yet  always  declares 
his  praises  little  equal  to  her  worth.  I  will  not  undertake  to  ex- 
press the  grief  of  Petrarch  on  this  event.  '  1  dare  not  think  of 
my  condition,'  says  he,  '  much  less  can  I  speak  of  it.'  He  lived 
several  days  without  eating  or  drinking,  nourishing  himself  with 
his  tears. 

It  was  the  custom  formerly  to  write  down  in  a  book  they  read 
the  most  frequently,  the  thing  they  wished  to  retrace.  On  the 
manuscript  of  Virgil  I  have  mentioned,  ornamented  with  paint- 
ings by  Simon  de  Sienna,  which  was  Petrarch's  favourite  book, 
he  wrote  these  lines  : 

'  Laura,  illustrious  by  her  own  virtues,  and  long  celebrated  in 
my  verses,  appeared  to  my  eyes  for  the  first  time  the  6th  of 
April,  1327,  at  Avignon,  in  the  church  of  St.  Clair,  at  the  first 
hour  of  the  day.  I  was  then  in  my  youth.  In  the  same  city,  on 
the  same  day,  and  at  the  same  hour,  in  the  year  1 348,  this  lumi- 
nary disappeared  from  our  world.  I  was  then  at  Verona,  igno- 
rant of  my  wretched  situation.  That  chaste  and  beautiful  body 
was  buried  the  same  day  after  vespers  in  the  church  of  the  cor- 
deliers. Her  soul  returned  to  its  native  mansion  in  heaven.  To 
1  ctrace  the  melancholy  remembrance  of  this  great  loss,  I  have 
written  it,  with  a  pleasure  mixed  with  bitterness,  in  a  book  I  of- 
rcn  refer  to.  This  loss  convinces  me  there  is  no  longer  any 
thing  worth  living  for.  Since  the  strongest  cord  of  my  life  is 
Hroken,  with  the  grace  of  God,  I  shall  easily  renounce  a  world, 
\MK;re  my  cares  have  been  deceitful,  and  my  hopes  vain  and 
perishing.' 
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BOOK  IV. 


WE  have  seen,  in  the  life  of  Petrarch,  that  his  sorrows  seldom 
came  single.  His  eyes  were  still  wet  with  tears  for  the  death 
of  Laura,  when  (the  3d  of  July,  1348)  he  lost  cardinal  Colonna, 
the  man  who  had  been  so  many  years  his  friend  and  protector. 
Petrarch  seems  to  think  he  was  destroyed  by  grief,  brought  on 
by  the  disasters  in  his  family.  By  some  it  was  said  he  died  of 
the  plague.  He  lost,  in  the  space  of  five  years,  his  mother  and 
six  of  his  brothers.  Some  time  before  the  tragical  death  of  his 
brother  Etienne,  he  had  a  conversation  with  Petrarch,  in  which 
he  deplored  the  losses  he  had  sustained.  '  Your  father  predict- 
ed them,'  said  Petrarch.  The  cardinal  demanded  an  account 
of  this  prediction.  Petrarch  was  unwilling  to  comply  with  this 
request ;  but  the  cardinal  insisted.  Struck  with  what  he  heard, 
'  Alas!'  says  he,  '  I  fear  my  father  will  prove  too  good  a  pro- 
phet *  This  venerable  old  man  was  yet  alive,  and  had  attained 
almost  the  age  of  an  hundred  years.  Petrarch  wrote  him  a  let- 
ter of  condolence,  as  follows : 

'  Unfortunate  old  man !  What  crime  have  you  committed  ? 
How  have  you  merited  the  punishment  of  a  tedious  life  ?  You 
resemble  Metellus  in  your  country,  birth,  riches,  figure,  and 
other  qualities  of  mind  and  body,  in  an  illustrious  and  fruitful 
wife,  in  the  consular  dignity,  in  the  command  of  the  Roman  ar- 
mies, in  victories,  and  triumphs ;  in  fine,  in  a  great  age,  and  a 
fortune  sustained  to  the  end  :  for  the  distresses  you  have  under- 
gone serve  only  to  raise  your  glory.  But  Metellus  had  no  bro- 
ther: you  had  five,  more  famed  for  their  virtue  than  for  their 
birth.  He  had  four  sons,  who  exercised  the  offices  of  censors, 
priests,  and  consuls,  and  enjoyed  the  honours  of  triumph:  you 
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had  seven  sons ;  one  a  cardinal ;  another,  who  would  have  borne 
a  higher  rank,  had  he  lived  to  receive  it;  three  bishops,  and  two 
generals;  who,  to  say  all  in  one  word,  have  almost  equalled  their 
father's  reputation:  and  six  daughters,  worthy  of  the  greatest 
praise.  From  this  numerous  and  flourishing  family,  there  has 
arisen  a  multitude  of  children  and  grandchildren,  which  cause 
you  to  resemble  the  patriarchs  of  old.  Wherever  the  Roman 
name  is  known,  you  pass  for  the  happiest  of  men.  But,  as  Solon 
said  to  the  king  of  Lydia,  "  No  man  can  be  called  happy  before 
death.  The  ashes  and  the  tomb  are  the  only  faithful  witnesses 
of  the  happiness  of  life."  You  would  have  been  the  greatest 
example  of  human  felicity,  if  the  end  of  your  life  had  answered 
the  course  of  it.  A  long  life  is  like  a  voyage  of  a  few  days. 
The  heavens  alter,  the  wind  changes ;  the  rudder  must  be  turn- 
ed, and  the  sails  folded  up.  Human  life,  like  the  sea,  is  expos- 
ed to  frequent  hurricanes,  and  the  evening  of  the  brightest  day  is 
often  obscured  and  tempestuous.  The  wise  ought  to  say  of  the 
world,  as  Palinurus,  that  famous  pilot  in  Virgil,  did  of  the  sea, 
"  shall  I  confide  in  that  monster  ?" 

'  You  alone  bear  the  weight  of  your  losses,  and  you  prove 
your  fortitude  and  courage.  Your  beloved  wife  was  happy  as 
the  wife  of  Evander,  in  that  death  spared  her  the  grief  to  be- 
hold her  children  perish.  And  as  you  resembled  Metellus  in 
the  beginning,  so  you  may  compare  yourself  to  Priam  in  the 
end,  of  life.  The  former  was  buried  by  his  children ;  the  lat- 
ter lived  to  bury  his  whole  family.  The  inconstancy  of  fortune 
is  such,  that  we  know  not  what  we  ought  to  fear  or  to  hope. 
Shall  I  advise  you  to  hope  or  to  despair  ?  I  will  do  neither :  there 
would  be  too  much  presumption  in  the  one,  and  too  much  weak- 
ness in  the  other.  You  cannot  hope  for  more  children.  When 
old  age  is  the  season  of  marriage,  it  is  as  unnatural  as  harvest  in 
winter.  You  need  not  despair  on  this  account ;  for  have  you  not 
yourself  ?  What  possession  is  more  delightful  than  the  enjoy- 
ment of  a  man's  own  soul  ?  There  have  been  fathers  who  have 
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had  an  hundred  children  :  Herotimes,  king  of  Arabia,  had  that 
number.  But,  rare  as  is  such  an  instance,  it  is  still  more  so  to 
find  men  who  enjoy  themselves.  You  have  lost  the  conversa- 
tion of  your  children ;  converse  with  yourself.  In  a  life  long 
and  glorious  like  yours,  how  many  things  may  you  recall,  honour- 
able and  agreeable  to  reflect  on !  You  foresaw  all  that  has  hap- 
pened to  you.  Recollect  the  conversation  we  had  together  at 
Rome  :  I  have  before  my  eyes  that  ancient  monument  on  which 
we  leaned  as  we  conversed  on  this  subject.  Tears  are  due  to 
nature,  but  time  should  dry  them  up.  Collect  all  the  strength 
of  your  soul,  and  sustain  with  courage,  this  last  assault  of  for- 
tune. She  triumphs  more  frequently  by  terror  than  by  strength. 
You  have  lost  the  pleasures  you  enjoyed,  but  in  their  stead  you 
have  gained  a  real  happiness.  You  have  learned  to  distinguish 
the  felicities  of  nature  from  the  chimeras  of  the  world  ;  to  dis- 
cover truth  in  the  midst  of  the  shades  that  surround  it ;  to  be 
convinced  that  the  advantages  of  life  were  not  your  own  ;  and  to 
despise  the  empire  of  a  blind  goddess,  the  idol  of  vulgar  minds. 
The  more  you  have  lost,  the  less  you  have  to  lose  hereafter. 
You  came  naked  into  the  world,  and  naked  shall  you  go  out  of 
it.' 

Petrarch,  exhausted  by  grief,  addresses  himself  to  death,  in 
these  lines : 

'  Thou  hast  taken  from  me  the  two  treasures  who  were  my 
joy  and  my  confidence ;  that  stately  column  which  served  me  for 
support,  and  that  green  laurel,  under  whose  shade  my  weary  soul 
reposed !  Nothing  can  restore  to  me  what  I  have  lost.  What 
remains  for  me,  but  to  bemoan,  all  my  future  days,  such  irrepar- 
able losses  ?  Our  life  is  like  the  shadow  of  the  sun  passing  over 
the  plain.  We  lose  in  a  moment  what  we  have  been  years  in 
acquiring.' 

Soon  after  this  letter  of  Petrarch's,  old  Etienne  Colonna  sunk 
under  the  weight  of  age,  and  of  grief  for  the  total  extinction  of 
his  illustrious  family. 
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The  death  of  the  cardinal  was  extremely  felt  at  Avignon, 
where  it  left  a  great  void ;  his  house  being  the  rendezvous  of 
men  of  letters  and  of  genius.  Those  Italians  who  composed  his 
court,  could  not  bear  Avignon  after  they  had  lost  their  Mecenas. 
They  dispersed.  Three  of  these  were  the  particular  friends  of 
Petrarch  ;  Socrates,  Luke  Christian,  and  Mainard  Accuise.  So- 
crates was  extremely  embarrassed  by  the  death  of  the  cardinal : 
he  felt  it  was  impossible  to  live  further  from  his  dear  Petrarch, 
and  yet  he  could  not  determine  to  quit  France  for  Italy :  he 
wrote,  without  ceasing,  the  most  pressing  letters  to  Petrarch  to 
return  and  settle  in  France. 

Luke  Christien  was  of  a  noble  family  at  Rome.  He  had  a  be- 
nefice at  Piaisance,  and  Petrarch  had  given  him  the  canonship 
of  Modena.  He  was  a  good  companion,  and  had  a  very  cultivat- 
ed understanding.  Mainard  Accuise  was  descended  from  the 
great  civilian  of  Florence,  whom  they  styled  the  idol  of  the  law. 
He  was  abbe  of  St.  Antoine  de  Piaisance ;  an  illiterate  man,  but 
of  a  most  amiable,  candid,  and  generous  temper ;  and  possessed 
of  all  those  kind  and  gentle  qualities  which  contribute  to  the 
comfort  of  life.  He  determined  with  Luke  to  go  to  Italy  to  Pe- 
trarch, and  settle  with  him  the  life  they  should  lead,  and  the 
place  in  which  they  should  fix  their  residence.  They  set  out 
from  Avignon  in  March,  1349,  and  arrived  at  Parma  in  April; 
but  they  did  not  find  their  friend ;  he  was  gone  a  little  journey 
to  Padua  and  Vei^ona.  Luke  and  Mainard  passed  a  day  in  his 
house,  to  rest  themselves  ;  and  when  they  went  away,  left  a  let- 
ter in  his  library,  wherein  they  told  him  they  had  taken  the  route 
of  the  Alps,  to  come  and  see  him  at  Parma ;  that  they  were  go- 
ing to  make  a  tour  through  Italy,  to  settle  their  affairs,  and 
would  then  return,  and  concert  with  him  the  means  of  living  to- 
gether. They  begged  him  not  to  yield  to  the  solicitations  of 
Socrates,  who  wanted,  above  all  things,  to  bring  him  back  to 
Vaucluse. 

When  Petrarch  returned  to  Parma,  what  was  his  concern  to 
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find  the  loss  he  had  sustained  !  He  wrote  to  his  friends  to  testi- 
fy his  regret : 

'  You  appear  anxious  lest  Socrates  should  engage  me  to  re- 
turn to  Vaucluse.  Moved  by  the  repeated  solicitations  of  this 
dear  friend,  it  is  true,  I  did  give  him  hopes  of  it,  if  what  I  pro- 
posed succeeded :  that  is,  had  I  gained  an  establishment  which 
should  fux'nish  me  with  a  just  pretext  to  remain  there,  and  pro- 
cure me  at  the  same  time  the  means  of  living  with  my  friends, 
and  receiving  conveniently  all  those  persons  who  are  used  to 
visit  me.  But  when  I  wrote  with  this  view,  our  master  was 
alive.  You  were  at  Avignon  with  Luke,  Lelius,  and  the  small 
number  of  friends  death  had  yet  left  me :  these  were  so  many 
lovers  who  drew  me  thither.  Since  that  time  the  face  of  things 
has  changed:  our  master  is  dead;  you  are  all  dispersed,  and 
poor  Socrates  remains  alone  in  that  city :  he  is  attached  to  it  by 
the  force  of  habit.  I  doubt  not  he  wishes  to  be  with  us,  and  to 
see  me  above  all ;  but  how  can  he  have  the  courage  to  propose 
our  coming  into  a  country  where  the  bond  of  union  is  broken, 
and  we  should  be  as  strangers,  without  support,  and  without  ha- 
bitation ?  If  we  were  like  those  happy  souls,  disengaged  from  the 
ties  of  the  body,  who  inhabit  the  Elysian  fields,  who  require  on- 
ly shady  woods,  beds  of  grass,  or  the  banks  of  a  river,  and  mea- 
dows watered  by  streams,  Vauclusc  would  furnish  us.  But 
something  more  is  necessary  for  those  souls  who  drag  their  bo- 
dies along  with  them.  The  vulgar  think  that  poets  and  philo- 
sophers are  made  of  stone  ;  but  they  deceive  themselves  in  this, 
as  in  many  other  things ;  they  are  really  made  of  flesh.  Vau- 
cluse  would  produce  to  us,  as  it  did  formerly,  agreeable  amuse- 
ments, when  we  are  fatigued  with  our  residence  in  the  city ;  but 
it  is  not  the  place  for  a  continual  settlement.  It  is  charming  in 
summer :  no  one  has  proved  this  more  sensibly  than  myself,  in 
a  residence  often  years;  and,  not  to  incur  the  censure  of  vanity, 
I  will  add,  it  ought  not  to  repent  it  had  me  for  its  guest.  I  have 
improved  it  the  best  I  could;  and  it  is  known  to  many  by  my 
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verses,  rather  than  by  its  own  fame.  From  my  tender  youth  I 
loved  that  fountain,  and  it  was  afterwards  the  port  in  which  I 
took  refuge.  Alas  !  I  knew  not  what  I  did  !  I  brought  with  me 
there  the  cares  that  consumed  me.  I  filled  those  beautiful  val- 
leys watered  by  the  Sorgia  with  my  cries  and  my  tears,  which 
resounded  every  where.  These  remembrances  endear  that  soli- 
tude :  but,  alas !  they  imbitter  it  too ! 

'  The  beauties  of  Vaucluse  I  still  admire :  but  can  they  be 
paralleled  with  those  pure  fountains,  those  majestic  rivers, 
those  vast  lakes  filled  with  fish ;  in  fine,  with  those  two  seas 
which  embrace  Italy  on  every  side  ?  Not  to  speak  of  the  other 
advantages  of  my  country  ;  above  all,  the  wit,  genius,  and  man- 
ners, of  its  inhabitants.  I  know  all  this ;  and  yet  my  friend- 
ship for  you  will  not  peinTiit  me  to  hide  it ;  I  sigh  in  renouncing 
Vaucluse,  and  feel  myself  still  irresistibly  impelled  towards  it. 
Our  youth  i?  passed,  and  illusions  are  no  longer  to  be  indulged. 
What  hinders  us  from  gliding  on  the  few  days  that  remain  in 
peace  and  study  ?  We  have  lost  the  best  of  masters ;  and,  be- 
ing at  liberty,  why  should  we  not  enjoy  it  ?  From  the  great  we 
may  hope  good  will,  but  among  them,  we  cannot  flatter  our- 
selves with  uniting  in  true  society :  vanity,  and  that  disparity  of 
fortune,  which  is  the  bane  of  friendship,  prevents  it.  Fearing 
always  to  debase  themselves,  they  will  be  adored  rather  than 
loved.  Our  master  lived  with  us  as  his  friends,  and  his  service 
had  nothing  humbling  or  grievous ;  but  we  are  now  entirely  free. 
We  are  not  princes  of  the  earth,  or  of  the  sea,  as  Aristotle 
says :  but  is  this  necessary  to  be  happy  ?  Have  we  not  as  much 
as  those  moderate  spirits  need,  who  regulate  their  desires  by 
the  wants  of  nature  ?  Suppose  we  were  to  join  our  little  for- 
tunes, we  should  live  in  abundance,  and  have  much  more  to 
fear  from  envy  than  poverty.  Why  do  we  hesitate  to  do  this  ? 
Why  are  we  separated  one  from  the  other  by  rivers,  seas,  and 
mountains  ?  Why  do  not  persons,  so  strictly  united  by  friendship, 
who  have  but  one  heart  and  one  soul,  live  also  under  the  same 
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roof?  For  my  part,  I  have  long  fixed  a  term  to  my  desires;  and 
I  fear  not  the  reproach  of  my  heir.  I  live  for  myself,  and  not 
for  him,  v?ith  whose  disposition  and  character  I  am  not  yet  ac- 
quainted. What  greater  happiness  can  we  propose,  than  to  pass 
our  life  with  proved  and  united  friends,  with  whom  we  think 
aloud,  and  who  have  but  one  will,  one  soul?  Can  any  thing  be 
more  agreeable  than  faces  always  serene,  minds  always  agreed, 
hearts  always  open  ;  conversations  where  truth  reigns  with- 
out constraint,  reserve,  or  preparation  ?  This  manner  of  life  is 
the  object  of  all  my  desires:  if  I  can  obtain  it,  I  shall  have  no 
cause  for  envy. 

'  My  house  is  not  large,  but  it  will  accommodate  such  friends; 
and  if  our  society  should  increase,  I  have  a  larger  in  the  city, 
to  which  we  may  repair.  My  domestic,  who  appears  a  world 
to  me,  who  loves  to  be  alone,  is  at  present  the  only  person  who 
resides  here.  We  have  in  the  neighbourhood  Bologna,  where, 
in  the  study  of  the  law,  we  passed  the  most  delightful  years  of 
youth.  With  what  pleasure  shall  we  revisit  the  places  we  oc- 
cupied in  the  days  of  innocence  and  illusion  !  But  I  mean  not 
to  prescribe  to  you.  If  you  like  Plaisance,  where  your  abbey 
is  situated,  I  will  follow  you  there :  or  to  the  Milanese,  full  of 
lakes  and  rivers,  and  surrounded  by  the  Alps,  which  hang  over 
these  lakes,  and  are  covei^ed  with  snow  even  in  the  midst  of 
summer :  or  to  Genoa,  where  we  shall  have  the  Apennine  over 
our  heads,  the  sea  at  our  feet,  and  the  tritons  dancing  before 
us ;  where  our  ears  will  be  saluted  with  the  voice  of  Neptune, 
the  sounds  of  the  nereids,  and  the  dashing  of  the  waves  against 
the  rocks.  When  we  shall  be  weary  of  this  spot,  Padua  pre- 
sents a  tranquil  and  charming  situation.  What  a  felicity  will  it 
be  to  live  with  James  de  Corrare,  the  most  agreeable  of  men  ? 
Virtue  is  always  amiable;  but  it  is  still  more  so  in  this  age.  Its 
rarity  augments  its  value.  We  shall  then  be  near  Venice,  which 
appears  to  me,  who  have  seen  the  finest  cities  in  Europe,  the 
wonder  of  them  all.     Andres   Dondolo,   the   present  doge,  is 
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more  illustrious  for  his  wisdom  than  his  birth.  Torvise  is  near 
this  city;  it  is  a  town  surrounded  with  rivers  and  fountains,  the 
centre  of  joy  and  pleasure.  They  say  that  sameness  is  the  mo- 
ther of  disquiet;  variety  shall  then  be  the  cure.  Let  us  unite 
without  loss  of  time.  Come  here,  if  that  suits  you  ;  if  not, 
choose  a  place  where  we  may  live  and  die  in  tranquillity.  I  am 
ready  to  follow  you  every  where,  even  to  a  barbarous  clime,  if 
you  make  choice  of  it.  I  will  renounce  my  own  inclination  to 
adopt  yours :  I  shall  be  at  ease  any  where,  if  I  am  but  in  your 
society.' 

Petrarch,  desirous  of  an  early  answer,  sought  among  his  ser- 
vants  a  messenger  whom  he  could  best  spare  for  this  journey, 
and  fixed  upon  his  cook,  adding  the  following  lines  : 

'  The  most  vulgar  peasant  is  qualified  for  my  kitchen.  I  pre- 
fer the  most  simple  meats,  prepared  without  art  or  labour.  I 
think,  with  Epicurus,  that  no  cheer  is  more  delicious  than  the 
fruits  and  herbs  of  my  garden.  I  always  approved  a  taste  con- 
formable to  nature.  Not  that  I  dislike  a  good  repast  now  and 
then,  but  it  should  come  very  rarely.  Among  the  Romans,  be- 
fore the  conquest  of  Asia,  the  cook  was  the  vilest  of  slaves. 
Would  to  God  they  had  never  conquered  that  part  of  the  world, 
which  has  subdued  them  by  its  softness  and  luxury !  Be  so 
good  to  communicate  this  letter  to  our  friends  ;  and,  if  you 
find  an  opportunity,  send  it  to  Socrates  at  Avignon.' 

In  June,  1349,  while  Petrarch  was  revolving  in  his  mind  the 
happiest  idea  of  his  future  union  with  his  friends,  his  cook 
came  back  in  the  midst  of  a  heavy  storm.  Petrarch,  not  ex- 
pecting him  so  soon,  and  knowing  by  his  air  that  he  brought 
bad  news,  was  seized  with  consternation.  He  was  writing,  and 
the  pen  fell  from  his  hand.  '  What  is  the  matter  ?  what  news 
do  you  bring  me?'  said  he,  in  haste.  'Alas  !  very  bad,'  replied 
the  servant,  with  a  voice  interrupted  by  his  sobs.  '  Your  two 
friends  fell  into  the  hands  of  thieves  on  the  top  of  mount  Apen- 
nine.     O  God !  what  a  sad  accident !   Mainard,  who  had  stop- 
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ped  for  something,  they  surrounded,  and  murdered.  Luke, 
hearing  his  cries,  galloped  back  to  him  sword  in  hand :  he  alone 
fought  ten  of  them ;  but  at  last  he  received  so  many  wounds,  that 
he  fell  almost  dead  to  the  earth.  The  thieves  fled  with  their 
prey.  Some  peasants,  drawn  thither  by  the  noise,  would  infal- 
libly have  taken  them,  if  some  gentlemen,  unworthy  to  be  call- 
ed so,  had  not  stopped  their  pursuit,  and  admitted  the  thieves 
into  their  castles.  Luke  was  seen  with  sword  in  hand  among 
the  rocks,  but  no  one  knows  what  is  become  of  him.'  The  con- 
dition of  Petrarch,  when  he  heard  these  dreadful  tidings,  can- 
not be  described.  He  sent  couriers  immediately  to  Plaisance, 
Florence,  and  Rome,  to  see  if  they  could  hear  any  thing  of 
Luke. 

These  thieves  and  banditti  were  villains  and  proscribed  per- 
sons from  Florence,  who  had  fortified  themselves  in  remote  and 
inaccessible  places,  from  whence  they  issued  forth,  and  com- 
mitted the  most  horrid  murders.  They  were  backed  by  the 
Ubaldini,  a  very  ancient  and  powerful  house  in  Tuscany,  who 
had  several  impregnable  fortresses  in  the  Apennine,  near  the 
city  of  Mugella,  of  which  they  were  lords.  These  were  the 
gentlemen,  unworthy  of  being  called  so,  spoken  of  by  Petrarch's 
cook.  They  gave  an  asylum  to  these  banditti  in  their  castles, 
favoured  their  conduct,  and  divided  with  them  the  spoil.  Villani, 
the  historian  of  this  age,  from  whom  this  account  is  taken,  adds, 
that  'these  thieves,  having  learned  that  Mainard  of  Florence 
was  returning  from  Avignon  with  two  thousand  florins  of  gold, 
they  lay  in  wait  for  him,  killed  and  rifled  him  in  the  country  of 
Florence.'  Petrarch  thought  it  his  duty  to  write  to  those  who 
governed  the  city  of  Florence,  to  engage  them  to  pursue  the 
villains  into  their  entrenchments,  and  insure  the  safety  of  the 
highways.     After  a  compliment  to  the  republic,  he  says : 

'  I  have  just  received  news  which  is  grief  to  my  soul.  Mainard 
Accuise,  one  of  your  best  citizens,  and  my  dear  friend,  return- 
ing from  the  court  of  Avignon,  and  going  to  Florence,  was  as- 
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sassinated  near  the  gates  of  the  city,  in  the  bosom  of  his  coun- 
try, and,  so  to  speak,  in  the  face  of  his  friends.  This  unfortu- 
nate man,  after  having  traversed  the  earth,  and  suffered  much 
in  his  youth,  was  coming  to  pass  in  tranquillity  the  remains  of  a 
laborious  and  agitated  life :  and  he  flattered  himself  with  a  quiet 
death  and  burial  in  that  land  where  he  received  his  birth.  Bar- 
barous men,  or  rather  savage  beasts,  have  envied  him  this  con- 
solation. O  times !  O  manners  !  Who  could  have  believed  that 
this  gentle  and  good  man,  after  having  travelled  without  acci- 
dent through  the  midst  of  those  cruel  nations  who  inhabit  the 
borders  of  the  Rhone,  traversed  the  deserts  of  Provence,  the 
most  desolate  and  depraved  country  in  the  world,  after  passing 
the  night  among  the  Alps,  where  are  whole  armies  of  banditti, 
should  be  sacrificed  in  open  day  at  the  very  gates  of  Florence  ? 
Gold  in  ancient  times,  but  blood  now,  is  the  object  of  these 
wretches.  What  else  could  induce  them  to  plunge  their  swords 
into  the  breast  of  an  innocent  man,  stripped  and  disarmed,  who 
could  never  have  revenged  their  robbery  ?  For  what  have  they 
to  fear  in  those  impregnable  fortresses,  which  serve  them  for 
caverns  and  asylums,  from  whence  they  brave  Florence  and  hea- 
ven itself? 

'  Justice  is  the  basis  of  all  grandeur  and  prosperity.  Assas- 
sins threaten  you  to  the  face,  who  dared  not  conceive  mischief 
in  the  time  of  your  fathers.  If  you  leave  such  actions  unpunish- 
ed, there  is  an  end  of  your  glory,  and  of  your  republic.  Its 
foundation  ovei'thrown,  it  must  sink.  But  I  feel  that  your  jus- 
tice will  not  tarry  ;  it  will  overtake  them.  You  are  distressed, 
it  is  true,  by  these  banditti :  but  true  virtue  comes  as  pure  out 
of  adversity,  as  gold  out  of  the  crucible;  and  your  courage  will 
increase  in  proportion  to  your  difficulties.  But  what  will  relieve 
my  grief?  The  most  eloquent  words  I  can  use,  even  the  lyre 
of  Orpheus  itself,  cannot  restore  to  me  the  friend  I  have  lost. 
I  do  not  propose  it  to  you  to  ridse  him  from  the  dead,  but  to  pre- 
serve his  honour  from  burial ;  and,  which  is  a  most  important 
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object,  to  free  the  Apennine  from  banditti,  which  is  the  general 
road  to  Rome.  These  mountains  have  been  always  steep  and 
rugged,  but  formerly  they  were  traversed  with  the  greatest 
security.  But  if  those  that  should  be  the  guardians  become 
the  robbers,  and  instead  of  faithful  dogs,  watching  from  their 
castles  to  protect,  become  wolves  to  destroy,  terror  will  spread 
over  the  mind,  the  Apennine  will  become  desert,  and  more  unin- 
habitable than  Atlas  or  Caucasus.  Illustrious  citizens!  prevent 
this  disgrace.  1  hose  that  would  pull  up  a  tree  begin  at  the 
roots;  in  like  manner,  those  who  would  exterminate  thieves, 
must  seek  them  in  their  secret  retreats.  Have  the  goodness, 
also,  to  seek  out  the  other  friend,  of  whose  fate  I  am  uncertain. 
But  I  dread  the  worst.  God  maintain  the  happmess  of  your  re- 
public' 

This   letter  had  the  success  it  deserved.     The  Florentines 
sent  an    army  against  the  Ubaldini,  and  took,  in  less  than  two 
months,  a  great   many  of  their  castles,  and  made  great  havoc  in 
their  estates.     The  body  of  Mainard  was  found,  and  buried  with 
honour  ;    a   poor   consolation  for  Petrarch  I     He  sought  news  of 
Luke  from  every  one  he  met  with,  and   trembled  at  each  noise 
around   him.     He   had  lost  all  hope,  when  a  Milanese  merchant 
of  his  acquaintance  called  on  him,  saying,  '  I  was  told  you  were 
here,   and   would   not   pass  without  paying  my  respects  to  you.* 
'  You   are   very  polite,  sir.     May  I  enquire  the  road  you  came  ?' 
'  From  Florence,'  replied  the  merchant.    '  I  set  out  from  thence 
four  days  ago.'     'Good   heavens!'  said  Petrrach,  *  which,  then, 
was  your  route  ?'     '  Not  the   high  road,*  replied  the  merchant; 
*  I  was  warned  against  that.  I  took  a  by-path  through  the  woods. 
You   know,  without  doubt,  the  accident  that  has  happened  to  a 
citizen  of  Florence ;  the   whole   city   is  in  arms  to  revenge  his 
death.     The   army    is  already   encamped  on  the  Apennine.*     '  I 
know  it,'  said  Petrarch :  '  but  is  it  true  that  the  persons  who  ac- 
companied  this  Florentine    have  perished  with  him  ?*     '  I  only 
heard  speak  of  one  person  who  suffered,'  replied  the  merchant  j 
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*  had  there  been  several,  it  would  have  been  mentioned  :  but  I 
can  affirm  nothing,  as  I  know  only  the  public  report.*  This  re- 
vived the  hopes  of  Petrarch.  In  this  uncertain  and  afflicted 
state  of  mind,  and  contmually  hearing  of  and  beholding  the  de- 
vastations made  by  the  plague,  he  wrote  the  followmg  letter  to 
his  dear   Socrates  : 

*  Has  any  annals,  since  the  destruction  of  Troy,  shown  such 
terror  and  des>olation  as  we  now  behold  ?  Lands  abandoned, 
cities  depopulated,  fields  covered  with  dead  bodies ;  the  whole 
earth  almost  become  one  vast  desert !  Ask  the  historians  ;  they 
say  nothing.  Consult  the  physicians  ;  they  are  astonished  and 
confounded.  Address  the  philosophers  ;  they  shrug  up  their 
shoulders,  knit  their  brows,  and  put  their  finger  on  their  lips. 
Our  streets,  heaped  up  with  dead  bodies,  resemble  a  charnel-house 
rather  than  a  city;  and  we  are  amazed  when  we  re-enter  our  houses, 
to  find  any  thing  remaining  that  is  dear  to  us.  Happy,  thrice  hap- 
py, the  future  age,  which  will,  perhaps,  look  upon  our  calamities 
as  a  series  of  fables  !  In  the  most  bloody  war  there  is  some  re- 
source ;  and  an  honourable  death  is  a  great  consolation  But 
here  we  have  none.  And  is  it  then  true,  as  some  philosophers 
have  advanced,  that  God  has  no  concern  for  what  passes  on  the 
earth  ?  Let  us  cast  far  from  us  so  senseless  an  opinion.  If  he 
has  not,  how  could  the  world  subsist  ?  Some  philosophers  have 
given  this  care  to  nature.  Seneca  justly  views  such  as  ungrate- 
ful men,  who  would  hide,  under  a  borrowed  name,  the  benefits 
of  the  Supreme  Cause,  and,  by  an  impious  subtility,  tempt  men 
to  deprive  him  of  his  just  homage. 

'Yes,  Great  God !  thou  carest  for  us ;  we  cannot  doubt  it:  but 
how  impenetrable  are  thy  judgments  1  If  we  are  punished  more 
than  others,  we  are  no  doubt  more  culpable.  Perhaps  thou 
wouidst  purify  us,  and  render  us  more  deserving  of  thy  bene- 
fits; but  how  little  do  we  know !  There  may  be  other  causes  of 
evil,  to  which  our  weak  intelligence  cannot  arrive. 
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<  Alas !  my  dear  Socrates,  we  have  outlived  our  friends,  and  al- 
most outlived  ourselves  1* 

Petrarch,  willing  to  replace  the  voids  which  death  had  made 
in  his  heart,  attached  himself  to  Paganino  Bezzoxi,  a  man  of 
sense  and  conversation.  The  circumstances  of  the  times  had 
contributed  to  their  immediate  union.  Distress  softens  the 
heart,  and  lies  close  the  bonds  of  affection :  the  more  we  have 
lost,  the  more  we  are  attached  to  Avhat  remains  behind.  '  Our 
fortunes  became  common,'  said  he.  '  After  a  short  trial  of  his 
worth,  I  found  he  merited  my  confidence,  and  he  proved  a  sort 
of  Socrates  in  the  friendship  he  showed  me.'  But  death  envied 
Petrarch  this  consolation  in  his  misfortunes.  Paganino  was 
struck  with  the  plague:  but  this  did  not  hinder  his  supping 
with  his  friends.  After  supper,  he  discoursed  with  Petrarch  as 
usual.  He  suffered  with  amazing  fortitude  all  night  the  most 
violent  pain,  and  expired  before  morning. 

There  remained  at  this  time  to  Petrarch  only  three  of  his  old 
friends;  Gui  Settimo,  Lelius,  and  Socrates.  Settimo  was  mak- 
ing his  court  at  Avignon.  Lelius  had  retired  to  Rome,  his  native 
city,  some  time  before  the  death  of  Cardinal  Colonna.  Petrarch 
was  very  uneasy  about  Socrates;  he  had  written  him  several  let- 
ters by  safe  hands,  but  had  received  no  answer.  He  wrote  again, 
Avith  a  letter  inclosed  to  his  brother  Gerard,  who  had  made 
great  progress  in  the  spiritual  life  in  the  seven  years  he  had 
been  among  the  Carthusians. 

This  month,  September,  1349,  there  was  another  scourge 
which  oppressed  mankind.  The  earth  was  agitated  in  a  violent 
manner.  These  earthquakes  in  some  places  lasted  several  days, 
and  the  violence  of  the  shocks  caused  great  havoc  in  the  city  of 
Rome.     Petrarch  speaks  thus  of  it  in  a  letter : 

'  I  tremble  not  only  for  Rome,  but  for  all  Italy.  My  blood 
freezes  when  I  recal  the  last  words  of  the  prophecy  of  Balaam : 
"They  shall  come  from  Italy  in  ships,  they  shall  vanquish  the 
Assyrians,  and  ravage  the  Hebrews."     This  prophecy  has  been 
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accomplished  in  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire.  God  send  that 
these  earthquakes  do  not  foretel  the  loss  of  peace  and  liberty  to 
our  land !' 

Petrarch  paid  a  visit  this  year  to  Gonzagua,  lord  of  Mantua, 
who  had  invited  him  so  pressingly  to  reside  at  his  court.  Lewis 
de  Gonzagua  had  associated  his  three  sons  in  the  government 
with  himself,  and  assigned  them  employments  suited  to  their 
genius.  Gui,  the  eldest,  liberal,  magnificent,  and  a  lover  of  let- 
ters, was  charged  with  all  that  concerns  the  interior  government 
of  the  city,  and  its  negotiations  with  strangers.  Philipon,  ac- 
tive, unquiet,  warlike,  had  the  department  of  war,  and  was  gene- 
ral of  the  army :  he  had  attended  the  king  of  Hungary  in  his  ex- 
pedition to  Naples,  to  revenge  his  brother's  death,  and  was  late- 
ly returned  from  thence.  Feltrin,  who  loved  the  arts,  had  the 
direction  of  the  buildings,  fortifications,  reparations  of  the  high- 
ways, &c.  Lewis  de  Gonzagua,  sinking  under  the  weight  of 
years,  (for  he  was  above  fourscore,)  had  resigned  the  government 
to  his  children  ;  and  they  showed,  in  their  admirable  conduct, 
what  may  be  accomplished  in  a  small  state  by  three  brothers 
firmly  united. 

Gui,  who  was  the  patron  of  letters,  and  had  long  known  our 
poet,  gave  him  a  very  distinguished  reception.  A  despatch  be- 
ing sent  to  Avignon,  in  the  letters  of  the  chancellor,  who  was 
the  negotiator,  and  Petrarch's  friend,  no  mention  being  made  of 
him,  Gui  reproached  the  chancellor,  saying, '  You  speak  of  our 
affairs,  you  tell  us  what  passes  at  the  Roman  court,  and  you  say 
nothing  of  Petrarch,  in  whom  I  am  more  interested  than  in  them 
all.'  The  chancellor  communicated  this  sentiment  to  Petrarch, 
who  expressed  his  acknowledgment,  by  saying, '  The  power  of 
love  extends  from  pole  to  pole,  and  binds  men  by  invisible  ties, 
however  situation  may  separate  them  ;  as  Augustus  manifested 
in  his  affection  for  Virgil,  the  son  of  a  Mantuan  labourer,  and 
Horace,  son  of  a  freedman,  to  whom  he  wrote  with  the  most 
affectionate  familiarity.    Tf  such  examples  render  it  less  surpris- 
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ing  that  I  should  be  so  honoured,  I  feel  not  less  sensibly 
the  glory  of  being  treated  like  these  great  men,  when  I  fall  so 
short  of  their  merit.  One  of  them  said,  "  It  is  not  a  little  mat- 
ter to  obtain  favour  of  princes :"  for  my  part,  I  know  not  how  I 
came  to  please  others,  who  could  never  please  myself.' 

Petrarch  was  at  Mantua.  He  went  to  see  that  little  village, 
famous  for  the  birth  of  Virgil :  it  is  only  a  small  league  from 
that  city.  It  was  formerly  called  Andes  ;  its  present  name  is 
Pietola.  On  this  spot  his  fancy  kindled,  and  he  wrote  the  fol- 
lowing lines  to  Virgil : 

Great  poet !  the  honour  of  Rome,  the  fruitful  hope  of  the 
muses !  tell  me  where  you  are  at  present.  In  what  part  of 
Avernus  are  you  inclosed  ?  Or  are  you  not  rather  on  Parnassus, 
with  Apollo  and  the  nine,  who  enchant  you  with  their  concerts? 
Perhaps  you  are  walking  in  the  woods  or  in  the  Elysian  fields, 
with  Homer,  whom  you  so  much  resemble  with  Orpheus,  and 
the  other  poets  of  the  first  rank.  I  except  Lucan  and  Lucreiius, 
and  all  those,  who,  like  them,  put  an  end  to  their  own  lives.  I 
would  know  the  life  you  lead  ;  wherein  your  dream^  differed 
from  truth,  and  where  is  the  ivory  door  through  which  you  caus- 
ed Eneas  to  pass,  on  his  return  from  heil.  I  willingly  believe  that 
you  inhabit  that  region  of  heaven  allotted  to  happy  souls. 

'  If  any  mortal  shade  is  admitted  to  your  celestial  mansions, 
mine  shall  attend  you  there,  and  inform  you  what  passes  in  the 
place  dear  to  you,  and  the  fate  of  your  works.  Mantua,  whose 
glory  you  are,  has  been  agitated  by  the  ti'oubles  of  its  neighbours. 
Defended  by  princes  full  of  valor,  she  has  refused  to  come  under 
a  strange  yoke,  and  will  only  be  governed  by  her  children.  It 
is  there  I  write  these  lines,  in  a  solitary  place  near  your  tomb. 
I  seek,  with  ardour,  the  rocks  to  which  you  retired,  the  meadows 
where  you  walked,  on  the  banks  of  the  Mineio,  the  trees  under 
which  you  sought  a  cooling  shade,  the  woods  which  were  your 
asylum  against  the  heat,  and  the  green  banks  where  you  were 
seated,  at  the  foot  of  your  river.     All  these  things  retrace  your 
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image.  The  unfortunate  city  of  Nuples,  honoured  with  your 
ashes,  groans  for  the  loss  of  king  Robert.  In  one  day  it  was  de- 
prived of  the  felicity  of  years.  Inquire  not  the  fate  of  Rome  ! 
Alas!  it  is  better  to  be  ignorant  of  it.  Learn  rather  the  success 
of  your  productions.  Old  Tityrus  charms  every  one  with  the 
soft  sounds  of  his  pipe.  Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  than  the 
cultivated  fields  of  your  Georgics.  Your  Eneid  is  known  through 
the  world ;  it  is  sung,  it  is  delighted  in,  every  where:  how  much 
are  we  obliged  to  Augustus,  who  saved  it  from  those  flumes  to 
which  you  had  condemned  it ! 

'  Adieu  I  You  will  be  always  dear  to  me.  Present  my  saluta- 
tions to  Homer  and  Hesiod.' 

There  was  a  great  friendship  between  Gui  and  Petrarch.  The 
former  loved  reading,  and  this  confirmed  the  bond  between  them. 
He  asked  Petrarch  one  day  for  a  foreign  book  in  the  vulgar 
tongue  ;  he  sent  him  the  Romance  of  the  Rose,  with  these  lines: 

'  I  send  you  a  little  book  that  France  praises  to  the  skies,  and 
ranks  with  the  first  writings.  It  proves,  in  my  opinion,  how 
much  Italy  surpasses  all  other  nations  in  eloquence,  except  the 
Greeks. 

'  A  Frenchman  relates  his  dreams ;  his  design  is  to  explain  the 
power  of  love,  the  force  of  jealousy,  the  tricks  of  an  old  woman, 
and  the  stratagems  of  a  lover.  He  shows  the  evils  which  love 
draws  after  it ;  the  contrary  feelings  it  meets  with  in  its  progress; 
labour  and  repose,  grief  and  joy,  groans  and  laughter ;  and  he 
proves  that  pleasures  are  rare,  and  mixed  with  tears.  Tne  au- 
thor may  well  say  he  dreams ;  one  could  never  suppose  him 
awake.  How  much  more  pathetic  are  the  episode  of  Dido,  and 
the  lines  of  Catullus,  Horace,  and  Ovid;  without  speaking  of 
other  ancient  and  modern  authors  who  have  described  this  pas- 
sion !  I  send  it,  however,  because  I  have  nothing  better,  unless 
all  France,  and  even  Paris,  its  capital,  are  in  an  error.'  This  poem 
was  begun  in  the  thirteenth  century,  by  William  de  Lorris,  who 
died  before  he  had  finished  it.     John  de  Meun  forty  years  after 
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continued  and  completed  it :  it  is  full  of  satire  on  all  conditions, 
of  digressions,  and  episodes ;  and  the  women  in  it  are  painted  in 
the  blackest  colours. 

From  Mantua  Petrarch  went  to  Verona,  and  from  thence  to 
Padua,  where  James  de  Corrare  gave  him  a  canonship,  which 
he  held  with  his  archdeaconry  and  canonship  of  Parma.  There 
came  to  Padua,  during  his  stay  there,  cardinal  Gui  de  Boulogne, 
the  pope's  legate ;  he  came  from  Hungary,  whither  the  pope 
had  sent  him.  The  object  of  this  embassy  was  the  troubles  of 
Naples,  occasioned  by  the  tragic  death  of  prince  Andrew.  Pe- 
trarch was  much  favoured  by  this  cardinal.  Gui  de  Boulogne 
was  the  son  of  Robert,  the  seventh  count  of  Auvergne,  and  of 
Mary  of  Flanders  :  to  this  exalted  birth  he  joined  wit  and  talents, 
and  had  studied  at  Paris  with  success.  The  archbishopric  of 
Lyons  was  given  to  him  when  he  was  only  twenty  years  of  age. 
Two  years  after,  Clement  VI.  who  made  him  cardinal  at  the  so- 
licitation of  Philip  de  Valois,  wrote  these  lines  to  that  prince: 
'  The  subject  you  have  recommended  to  me  has  a  cultivated  mind; 
his  character  is  amiable,  his  manners  honest,  his  life  decent :  in 
spiritual  things,  he  is  enlightened,  and  full  of  zeal ;  in  temporal, 
wise  and  circumspect.'  Notwithstanding  his  youth,  the  pope 
confided  to  him  several  important  affairs,  in  the  discharge  of 
which  he  answered  the  idea  that  had  been  conceived  of  him, 
which  induced  him  to  send  him  into  Hungary  on  this  difficult 
negotiation.  The  king  of  Hungary,  as  we  have  seen,  went  to  Na- 
ples, with  an  army,  to  I'evenge  his  brother's  death,  and  to  seize 
his  kingdom,  which,  he  pretended,  belonged  to  him.  He  took 
with  him  duke  Warner,  a  chief  who  was  the  scourge  of  Italy, 
and  who  soon  caused  that  kingdom  to  float  in  seas  of  blood.  The 
king  of  Hungary  conquered,  and  queen  Joan  fled  into  Provence 
from  his  fury.  The  princes  of  the  blood  went  to  Aveise,  to  ac- 
knowledge and  pay  homage  to  the  king,  who  was  their  cousin.  He 
received  them  very  well:  after  which,  he  ordered  Charles  Duras 
to  conduct  him  to  the  place  where  his  brother  had  been  Strang- 
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led,  and  there,  in  his  presence,  he  had  this  prince  assassinated| 
after  reproaching  him  with  having  contributed  to  his  death. 
The  other  princes  of  the  blood  he  put  in  irons,  and  sent  them 
into  Hungary.  After  this  expedition,  the  king  sent  embassiidors 
to  the  pope  to  justify  his  conduct,  to  solicit  the  investiture  of 
the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  the  punishment  of  queen  Joan  ;  and 
he  complained  bitterly  of  the  cardinal  de  Taillerand,  whom  he  ac- 
cused of  having  imbrued  his  hands  in  the  murder  of  his  bro.her. 
Soon  after  this,  the  plague  obliged  him  to  quit  Naples,  and  re- 
turn into  Hungary. 

The  negotiation  of  this  affair  was  very  delicate.  Gui  de  Bou- 
logne was  related  to  the  king  of  Hungary,  and  had  an  insinuat- 
ing disposition,  that  the  pope  thought  well  suited  to  it.  He  was 
to  propose  peace  between  the  king  of  Hungary  and  the  queen  of 
Naples  ;  to  solicit  the  freedom  of  the  princes  of  the  blood;  to  de- 
sire the  account  of  the  proceedings,  that  he  might  judge  of  queen 
Joan's  conduct;  to  justify  cardinal  Taillerand;  and,  lastly,  to 
engage  the  emperor  Charles  to  support  this  negotiation  with  his 
son-in-law.  The  cardinal  legate,  notwithstanding  his  talents, 
could  do  no  more  than  obtain  a  truce.  He  was  ordered,  on  his 
return  from  Italy,  to  go  to  Rome  to  the  jubilee,  and  use  his 
endeavours  to  procure  peace.  His  legateship  extended  over  all 
that  part  of  Italy  between  the  Alps  and  the  Apennine.  He  arriv- 
ed at  Padua  in  February,  1350,  and  was  received  with  extraordi- 
nary honours.  James  de  Corrare  gave  up  his  palace  to  him,  and 
defrayed  his  expenses,  with  all  those  of  his  train,  which  amounted 
to  three  hundred.  He  stopped  some  days  in  this  city  to  remove 
the  body  of  St.  Anthony,  which  they  drew  out  of  the  tomb,  to 
place  it  in  a  church  he  had  built  and  dedicated  to  this  saint. 
The  cardinal  had  experienced  his  protection  in  a  violent  disease, 
and,  to  show  his  acknowledgment,  would  be  present  and  assist 
at  this  ceremony.  He  was  glad  to  find  Petrarch  at  Padua,  whomi 
he  had  known  at  Avignon,  and  took  every  opportunity  of  convers- 
ing with  him.     In  one  of  these  meetings,  he  showed  him  a  let- 
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ter  he  had  just  received  from  a  prelate  in  France,  attached  to 
him,  and  who  was  also  the  friend  of  Petrarch.  This  was  Philip 
de  Vitri,  celebrated  for  his  French  and  Latin  works,  and  his  ex- 
cellence in  church  music.  He  was  chaplain  to  the  pope,  and  the 
cardinal  of  Boulogne,  and  archdeacon  of  Brie,  in  the  church  of 
Soissons.  He  had  applied  himself  when  young  to  poetry  and 
music,  which  contributed  not  a  little  to  unite  him  with  Petrarch. 
Philip  de  Vitri  wus  of  the  opinion  which  the  French,  particular- 
ly the  Parisians,  were  reproached  with.  He  looked  upon  every 
journey  out  of  France  as  an  exile.  He  wrote  in  this  manner  to 
the  cardinal,  lamenting  his  residence  in  Hungary  and  Italy. 
The  cardinal  did  not  reflect  upon  the  consequences  when  he 
gave  this  letter  to  Petrarch.  To  call  a  journey  to  Italy  an  exile, 
was  like  blasphemy  in  the  eyes  of  our  poet.  He  took  pen  in 
Iiand  immediately,  and  wrote  to  Vitri  as  follows  : 

'  Why  should  not  I  dare  to  tell  my  dear  Philip  at  a  distance  what 
I  should  certainly  say  if  he  was  present  ?  Notliing  is  so  free  as 
friendship.  "  I  do  not  love  my  friend,"  says  Seneca,  "  if  I  fear 
to  offend  him."  My  dear  friend,  I  do  not  know  you  again.  I 
know  that  what  rises  must  sink;  that  all  that  are  born  grow  old : 
but  I  thought  minds  exempted  from  the  fate  of  terrestrial  bodies, 
because,  being  formed  of  an  ethereal  substance,  they  rise  by 
their  own  strength,  or,  to  speak  better,  on  the  wings  of  nature.  If 
the  mind  grows  old,  it  may  then  die.  Oid  age  may  be  the  end 
of  being,  and  the  descent  of  it  to  the  grave.  Alas  !  if  we  are 
thus  deprived  of  the  sweet  consolation,  that  this  noble  part  of  us 
will  live  for  ever,  whut  shall  console  us  when  we  become  the 
subjects  of  death  ?  You  will  guess  what  this  long  preamble 
leads  to.  We  have  here  our  illustrious  father,  and  common 
master,  cardinal  Gui  de  Boulogne,  legate  of  the  holy  see.  You 
blush  ;  I  see  it ;  your  conscience  is  not  without  remorse.  Con- 
fess that  you  did  not  think  I  should  see  the  letter  you  wrote  : 
if  you  had,  you  would  not  have  spoken  in  a  stile  so  weak  and 
unjust:  you  would  at  least  have  respected  the  muses,  who  live 
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with  me,  and  whose  indignation  you  would  have  felt,  had  the  time 
permitted.  What  is  become  of  that  admirable  ardor,  that  desire 
of  all  knowledge,  which  formerly  distinguished  you  ?  You  would 
then,  if  possible,  have  drawn  off  from  nature  the  veil  that  covers 
her.  What  attempts  did  you  not  make  toward  discoveries  in 
the  northern  and  eastern  ocean  !  The  earth  itself  was  then  too 
small  for  your  curiosity.  You  raised  your  desires  even  to  heaven. 
The  oblique  path  of  the  sun,  the  fixed  and  wandering  stars, 
nothing  escaped  your  indefatigable  researches  ;  not  even  the 
antipodes  of  heaven,  if  antipodes  of  heaven  there  be. 

'  Is  It  possible,  that  a  man,  so  eager  after  knowledge  of  all 
kinds,  should  give  the  name  of  exile  to  a  journey  into  Italy,  out 
of  which  all  would  be  banishment  indeed,  if  the  whole  world  was 
not  the  country  of  every  thinking  man  ?  Shall  1  be  frank  with 
you?  The  little  bridge  of  Paris  has  made  too  strong  an  impres- 
sion on  you ;  and  your  ears  are  too  much  delighted  with  the 
murmurs  of  the  Seine,  which  runs  under  its  arches.  You  have, 
no  doubt,  forgot  the  answer  of  the  man,  who,  being  asked  from 
whence  he  came,  "  I  am  a  cosmopolite,"  replied  he.  As  for  you, 
you  are  French  :  no  one  can  deny  that ;  and  to  such  a  degree 
French,  that  you  consider  every  journey  out  of  France  as  a 
banishment,  whatever  may  be  the  motive  of  it. 

'  I  know  that  we  all  have  an  innate  love  of  our  country,  and 
that  the  greatest  men  have  been  sensible  to  its  attractions  ;  but 
I  know  also,  that  it  is  only  little  minds  that  cannot  shake  off  these 
fetters.  How  many  heroes  and  philosophers  have  passed  their 
whole  lives  in  travelling  !  Plato  quitted  Athens,  Avhere  he  was 
adored  as  a  god,  to  travel  over  Egypt  and  Italy.  The  journeys  of 
Democritus  are  celebrated  ;  and  still  more  so  those  of  Pythago- 
ras, who  never  returned  home.  More  inflamed  by  the  love  of 
truth  than  the  love  of  his  country,  after  going  over  Egypt,  Persia, 
and  many  barbarous  countries,  he  was  twenty  years  in  Italy ; 
and  you  weep  for  one  only  that  your  master  passes  there.  Awake, 
my  dear  friend  ;  shake  off  the  lethargy  you  are  in.   Elevate  your 
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soul,  which  is  sunk  under  popular  prejudices,  and  which,  tied 
down  to  the  glebe  of  its  native  field,  sees  nothing  beautiful,  no- 
thing rare,  beyond  Paris.  Give  me  back  that  ancient  Philip,  in 
whose  conversation  I  found  so  many  charms.  It  is  not  to  him 
I  write,  it  is  to  one  of  his  enemies  :  so  he  must  not  be  offended, 
if  he  finds  in  this  letter  remonstrances  too  strong  for  the  softness 
and  luxury  of  our  age. 

'  But  I  will  return  to  our  exile.  I  wish  you  saw  him  in  his 
present  brilliant  situation,  surrounded  by  a  concourse  of  people, 
and  even  princes,  applauding  and  calling  him  the  restorer  of 
peace.  This  is  the  state  of  your  banished  man.  I  know  you  love 
him  with  all  your  heart.  Cease,  then,  to  lament  his  fate ;  rather 
lament  your  own  as  exiled  and  unhappy,  that  you  cannot  behold 
his  glory.  He  is  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  his  body  strong,  his 
mind  eager  after  knowledge.  It  is  experience,  as  artists  know, 
that  forms  great  men.  What  can  those  learn,  who  never  go  be- 
yond their  paternal  estate  ?  Homer,  desiring  to  give  the  Greeks 
a  model  of  wisdom,  presents  them  with  a  man  who  had  visited 
several  cities,  and  studied  many  nations;  and  Virgil  imitated 
him  in  the  ^neid:  and  must  not  our  master,  then,  delight  in  the 
lofty  mountains  which  are  the  barriers  of  Italy,  the  magnificent 
cities  it  contains,  and  the  beautiful  rivers  that  water  it  f  Our 
prelate  to-day  assisted  in  removing  the  body  of  St  Anthony :  I 
admired  the  dignity  and  grace  with  which  he  performed  his  of- 
fice. To-morrow  he  continues  his  route  ;  and  after  crossing  the 
king  of  I'ivers,  will  see  Ravenna,  the  most  ancient  city  in  Italy, 
and  proceed  to  the  capital  of  the  world.  As  for  you,  my  dear 
Philip,  when  you  go  from  St  Germain  on  the  mountain  to  St 
Genevieve  in  the  valley,  you  think  you  have  been  through  the 
wide  world ;  happy  in  your  manner  of  thinking,  if  true  happi- 
ness can  consist  with  error.  But  in  your  letter  you  did  not  fol- 
low your  own  judgment,  but  the  judgment  of  the  vulgar,  which 
is  always  mean  and  ignorant.     Adieu  !  take  care  of  yourself,  and 
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do  not  forget  me.     Mark,  the  physician  and  the  countryman  of 
Virgil  salutes  you. 

*  Padua,  February  14.' 

Petrarch  went  from  Padua  to  Verona,  to  see  his  son  and  his 
friends,  from  whence  he  wrote  to  Socrates,  and  besought  him  to 
come  to  him  in  Italy,  and  settle  there,  in  any  part  of  it  he  should 
make  choice  of;  but  he  could  not  persuade  him  to  leave  Avig- 
non. The  few  friends  he  had  left  were  separated  from  him  by 
necessity.  Barbatus  was  established  at  Sulmone  with  his  wife, 
and  could  not  leave  her.  Leiius  and  Settimo  were  both  settled 
at  Rome  and  Avignon.  He  had  lately  cultivated  a  friendship 
with  two  Florentines,  Francis  Rinnuci,  and  John  Boccace,  of 
whom  we  shall  soon  have  occasion  to  speak ;  who  were  both  so 
attached  to  the  place  of  their  nativity,  that  nothing  could  draw 
them  from  thence. 

Petrarch  returned  soon  after  to  Padua,  to  wait  the  arrival  of 
the  cardinal  de  Boulogne,  who  came  there  on  his  way  home. 
After  having  distributed  spiritual  and  temporal  benefits  with  the 
greatest  beneficence,  he  took  the  route  of  Milan  and  Genoa  to 
return  to  Avignon  :  and  he  had  in  his  train  a  vast  number  of  dis- 
tinguished persons  from  every  state  in  Italy,  and  received  the 
greatest  honours  wherever  he  passed. 

Petrarch,  who  was  not  a  courtier,  accompanied  this  pi-elate 
from  attachment,  and  as  an  acknowledgment  of  the  kindness  he 
had  shown  him.  The  cardinal  delighted  in  his  conversation,  and 
bantered  him  sometimes  on  his  enthusiasm  for  his  country. 
When  they  came  into  the  territory  of  Verona,  near  the  lake  of 
Gorda,  struck  with  the  beauty  of  the  spot,  they  ascended  a  little 
hill,  and  stopped  to  view  the  fine  objects  around  them  :  the  Alps 
covered  with  snow,  though  in  the  month  of  June  ;  the  lake  of 
Gorda,  subject  to  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  tide,  as  the  sea; 
on  every  side,  rich  hills  and  fertile  valleys.  '  It  must  be  owned,' 
said  the  legate,  addressing  himself  to  Petrarch, '  that  your  coun- 
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try  is  finer  and  richer  than  ours  !'  At  these  words  the  face  of  Pe- 
trarch brightened  with  joy !  '  But  you  must  agree  also,'  added  the 
cardinal,  to  moderate,  perhaps,  the  violence  of  his  efl'uaion,  '  that 
ours  is  more  tranquil,'  '  That  is  true,'  replied  Petrarch,  with 
that  liberty  which  he  always  professed ;  '  but  we  can  obtain  that 
tranquillity  you  enjoy  when  we  please ;  whereas  it  does  not  de- 
pend on  you  to  procure  those  beauties  of  which  nature  has  been 
prodigal  to  us.'  The  cardinal  smiled,  and  continued  his  route. 
Petrarch  took  leave  of  him  here,  and  returned  to  Parma,  At 
Mantua,  which  he  passed  through,  he  wrote  another  letter  to  his 
dear  Socrates,  to  recommend  to  him  a  young  abbe  whom  he  be- 
came acquainted  with  among  the  attendants  of  the  cardinal  de 
Boulogne.  He  describes  him  as  a  young  man  of  rare  merit, 
whose  friendship  was  a  treasure  he  wished  him  to  partake  of, 

'  Joys  of  this  kind,'  says  he,  '  ought  to  be  common  between 
friends.  Go,  and  see  him :  you  will  instantly  feel  it  is  that  So- 
crates of  whom  I  have  often  spoken  to  you.  You  will  be  charm- 
ed with  the  society  of  such  a  man,  whose  equal  I  have  rarely 
found.  I  feel  what  may  be  the  consequence  of  uniting  two  per- 
sons, who,  in  tracing  one  another's  virtues,  will  easily  lose  sight 
of  mine :  but  I  shall  console  myself  in  the  persuasion,  that  what 
I  lose  in  merit,  I  shall  gain  in  friendship.' 

After  having  finished  this  letter,  Petrarch  set  out  for  Mantua 
in  the  evening,  to  sleep  at  Luzora,  five  leagues  from  the  Po. 
The  Gonzaguas  were  lords  of  this  city :  they  had  sent  a  courier 
to  Mantua,  to  desire  he  would  honour  them  at  supper.  It  was 
with  difficulty  he  got  there.  The  south  wind,  which  blew,  had 
melted  the  snows  ;  the  Po  had  overflowed  the  country  round,  and 
filled  the  roads  with  a  quaggy  mud,  in  which  the  horses  sunk  at 
every  step. 

He  got  there  late.  They  gave  him  a  magnificent  reception ; 
rare  meats,  foreign  wines,  delicate  cheer,  welcome  countenances, 
and  much  gaiety.  A  little  matter  will  spoil  a  fine  feast,  and  lose 
the  fruits  of  a  great  expense.    The  supper  was  served  in  a  damp 
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hall,  which  flies  and  all  sort  of  insects  had  taken  possession  of; 
and,  to  complete  the  distress,  an  army  of  frogs,  who  had  been  at- 
tracted by  the  good  odour  of  the  meats,  came  forth,  and  stunned 
the  company  with  iJieir  importunate  croakings.  They  could  not 
sit  in  the  room,  and  were  obliged  to  leave  the  table  before  sup- 
per was  ended.  Petrarch  retired  to  his  chamber  at  midnight, 
very  much  fatigued.  But  a  courier  passing  to  Rome,  he  wrote 
a  letter  to  Lelius,  in  which  was  this  account  of  the  supper.  The 
next  day  he  went  to  Parma.  He  waited  till  the  great  heats  were 
over,  to  go  to  the  jubilee  held  this  year  at  Rome.  He  wrote  to 
his  friend  William  de  Pastrengo,  to  take  this  journey  with  him. 
This  friend  wished  for  nothing  so  much  as  the  society  of  Pe- 
trarch on  this  occasion  ;  but  he  was  established  at  Verona,  and 
he  had  a  wife  and  children.  All  his  family  opposed  this  journey, 
and  he  could  not  overcome  their  fears.  Instead,  therefore,  of 
William,  Petrarch  took  with  him  an  old  abbe,  of  respectable  cha- 
racter and  dignity,  and  some  persons  whose  experience  might 
save  him  much  trouble  They  took  their  route  through  Tus- 
cany, and  stopped  at  Florence.  What  impressions  agitated  the 
mind  of  Petrarch  to  behold  bis  native  city,  v/hich  he  had  left  so 
young,  that  he  had  retained  only  a  confused  idea  of  it!  They  had 
not  yet  restored  him  his  estate,  for  the  Guelph  party  still  govei'n- 
ed  there.  He  found,  however,  several  friends,  who,  though  not 
of  long  standing,  had  made  great  progress  in  his  heart,  that  had 
suffered  many  voids  from  death,  which  he  wished  to  fill  up. 

The  first  of  these  was  Zanobi  de  Strata,  born  at  Florence ; 
where  John,  his  father,  had  taught  grammar,  all  his  life,  with 
success.  Zanobi  continued,  and  surpassed  him,  in  that  profes- 
sion. His  talents  for  eloquence  and  poetry  united  him  with  the 
most  distinguished  persons  for  rank  and  wit  in  Tuscany. 

Francis  Rinnuci  was  of  a  good  house  in  Florence ;  his  ances- 
tors had  been  the  first  magistrates  in  that  city.  Francis  had  em- 
braced the  ecclesiastical  state :  he  was  first  notary,  judge,  and 
secretary  of  the  bishop,  and  afterwards  supreme  vicar ;  and  he 

M  in 
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was  prior  and  preacher  of  the  church  of  the  holy  apostles,  which 
had  been  formerly  the  collegiate  church  It  appears  that  he  was 
a  wise  and  pious  man,  and  much  esteemed  at  Florence.  Pe- 
trarch gave  him  the  name  of  Simonides. 

John  de  Certaldo,  or  John  Boccace,  whose  family  was  of  Cer- 
taldo,  a  village  twenty  miles  from  Florence,  was  born  at  Paris. 
His  mother  was  a  young  woman,  with  whom  his  father  was  se- 
cretly connected.  He  studied  grammar  under  John  de  Strata, 
and  the  canon  law  under  Cino  de  Pistoye.  The  taste  which  na- 
ture had  given  him  for  poetry  and  the  belles  lettres,  defeated  the 
projects  of  his  father,  who  designed  him  for  a  civilian.  It  is  be- 
lieved, however,  he  was  made  doctor  of  laws  :  after  which,  he 
certainly  went  for  a  time  into  the  church.  His  father  sent  him 
on  some  business  to  Naples,  where  king  Robert,  who  soon  dis- 
covered his  talents,  received  him  with  kindness,  and  loved  to 
discourse  with  him.  That  prince  had  a  daughter,  the  fruit  of  the 
only  weakness  that  his  character  is  reproached  with:  she  was 
called  Mary  of  Arragon  by  the  historians.  Boccace  fell  in  love 
with  her,  and  has  celebrated  her  in  his  works.  During  his  situ- 
ation at  Naples,  he  heard  Petrarch  spoken  of  in  such  a  manner, 
that  it  inspired  him  with  a  great  desire  to  see  him.  He  took  the 
first  occasion  to  form  this  union,  and  it  lasted  till  death.  They 
had  each  the  same  tastes  and  the  same  aversions ;  the  same  ar- 
dent desire  of  knowledge,  frankness,  truth  of  mind,  and  tender- 
ness of  heart:  there  was  a  similarity  also  in  their  love.  We 
have  seen  that  Petrarch  became  enchanted  with  Laura  in  the 
church  of  St.  Clare,  in  the  holy  week.  Boccace  also  saw  and 
loved  Mary  for  the  first  time  in  the  church  of  the  Cordeliers  at 
Naples.  On  Easter-day  these  friends  consoled  Petrarch  for  his 
past  losses. 

About  the  middle  of  October,  1 350,  Petrarch  left  Florence, 
and  set  out  for  Rome.  He  gives  this  account  of  his  journey  in 
a  letter  to  Boccace.  «  The  l5th  of  October  we  set  out  from 
Bolscna,  a  small  town  in  Etruria.     Taken  up  with  the  thoughts 
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of  seeing  Rome  once  more,  I  reflected  upon  the  change  that  is 
made  \n  our  thoughts  in  a  course  of  years  This,  said  I  to 
myself,  is  my  fifth  journey  to  Rome  ;  it  was  fourteen  years  ago 
I  saw  it  for  the  first  time,  drawn  by  curiosity  to  behold  its  won- 
ders. Some  years  after,  a  premature  desire  of  the  laurel  brought 
me  there  a  second  time.  The  third  and  fourth  journey  was  to 
render  service,  and  show  affection,  to  my  friends.  This  ought 
to  be  the  happiest  of  all,  since  its  only  object  is  my  eternal  sal- 
vation While  I  was  full  of  these  thoughts,  the  horse  of  the 
old  abbe,  which  was  on  my  left  side,  going  to  kick  at  mine, 
struck  my  leg  just  under  the  knee  :  the  stroke  was  so  violent, 
that  it  sounded  like  bones  snapping  asunder,  and  drew  all  our 
party  round  me.  I  felt  extreme  pain:  but  not  daring  to  stop  in 
so  solitary  a  place,  I  made  a  virtue  of  necessity,  got  late  to  Vi- 
terbe,  and  was  dragged  to  Rome  by  the  aid  of  my  friends.  As 
soon  as  I  got  there  I  sent  for  the  physicians,  who,  having  exam- 
ined my  wound,  found  the  bone  laid  open,  and  the  iron  of  the 
horse's  shoe  had  left  a  mark  on  it.  The  smell  of  this  neglected 
wound  was  so  strong,  that  I  could  scarcely  bear  it;  though  our 
familiarity  with,  and  affection  for  ourselves,  renders  many  things 
supportable  we  could  not  bear  in  others.  How  vile  and  abject 
is  man,  said  I,  if  he  does  not  compensate  for  the  weakness  of  his 
body  by  the  strength  of  his  mind  !  The  days  I  was  obliged  to 
pass  wholly  in  bed  appeared  longer  here  than  elsewhere.  I  consi- 
der this  accident  as  a  just  punishment  from  heaven,  who,  after  hav- 
ing fixed  my  unsteady  soul,  thought  it  proper  thus  to  afflict  my 
unworthy  body.  My  confessor  had  treated  me  with  too  much 
lenity;  I  stood  in  need  of  this  mortification.  If  my  accident  af- 
fects you,  the  courage  with  which  I  support  it  shall  be  your  con- 
solation.' 

Petrarch  says,  he  was  in  the  happiest  disposition  for  this  sa- 
cred bath,  in  which  the  soul  was  to  be  cleansed  from  all  its  stains. 
We  have  seen,  that  pope  Clement  altered  this  jubilee  from  a 
hundred  to  fifty  years,  and  in  a  clause  of  this  bull  (as  some  aver) 
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he  speaks  as  follows :  "  The  sovereign  pontiff,  in  virtue  of  the 
authority  he  holds  from  the  apostles,  renews  the  souls  of  those 
who  receive  this  indulgence  to  the  same  state  they  were  in  after 
baptism;  and  he  orders  the  angels  to  introduce  them  immediate- 
ly to  paradise,  without  obliging  them  on  their  way  thither  to 
pass  through  purgatory." 

The  custom  of  visiting  Rome,  to  receive  a  plenary  absolution 
of  all  sins,  was  begun  in  1300  from  a  rumour  that  this  had  been 
practised  before.  It  was  not,  however,  to  be  found  in  the  ancient 
records:  but  an  old  man,  aged  107,  being  questioned  about  it, 
said,  he  remembered  that,  in  the  year  1 200,  his  father,  who  was 
a  labourer,  went  to  Rome  to  gain  this  indulgence.  It  was  ac- 
cordingly confirmed  by  the  bull  of  pope  Boniface;  and  Clement 
gave  it  the  name  of  the  jubilee,  because  it  resembled  the  festival 
of  the  Jews  celebrated  every  fifty  years,  at  which  slaves  were 
set  free,  debts  forgiven,  and  each  person  obtained  the  wealth  and 
honour  of  their  family. 

The  concourse  of  pilgrims  at  this  jubilee  was  prodigious  ;  they 
were  reckoned  near  a  million.  The  streets  were  so  full,  that 
men  were  carried  along  by  the  crowd,  whether  on  horseback  or 
on  foot.  There  was  no  appearance  that  the  plague  had  depopu- 
lated the  world.  The  people  of  quality  came  the  last  to  it ;  and 
above  all,  the  ladies  of  the  grandees  from  beyond  the  mountains. 
Most  of  them  took  the  route  of  Areona;  and  Bernardin  de  Polen- 
ta, lord  of  Ravenna,  whose  castle  was  on  this  road,  joined,  and 
made  great  confusion  among  them.  '  This  would  not  have  be- 
fallen them,'  says  a  contemporary  historian,  '  if  they  had  remain- 
ed in  their  houses;  because  a  ship  which  is  always  in  port  cannot 
be  shipwrecked.  Indulgences  and  journies,'  he  adds, '  are  not 
fit  for  young  people.  Strangers  who  came  from  all  countries, 
knowing  only  their  own  language,  were  embarrassed  about  con- 
fession. They  therefore  made  use  of  interpreters,  who  often 
published  what  they  heard  ;  and  it  became  necessary  to  buy  their 
silence  at  a  dear  rate.     To  remedy  this  abuse,  they  established 
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penitentiaries  at  Rome,  who  understood  all  the  languages.  The 
kings  of  Castile,  Arragon,  Portugal,  and  Cyprus,  would  fain 
have  obtained  indulgence  without  going  to  Rome.  They  wrote 
to  the  pope,  to  beg  he  would  dispense  with  this  journey ;  but 
the  cardinals  opposing,  he  wrote  this  answer  to  these  princes: 
'  My  brethren,  the  cardinals,  considering  that  this  indulgence  is 
granted  not  only  for  the  salvation  of  souls,  but  for  the  honour  of 
the  saints,  would  not  consent  that  any  should  be  dispensed  from 
this  visitation  to  their  churches.'  The  number  of  thirty  days 
was  fixed  for  the  Romans,  fifteen  for  the  Italians,  and  ten  for 
other  strangers.  Clement,  whose  goodness  and  courtesy  was 
displayed  on  all  occasions,  extended  his  indulgence  to  those  per- 
sons who  had  been  prevented  from  or  stopped  on  their  journey; 
on  this  condition,  that  they  should  give  to  the  church  the  money 
they  would  have  expended  in  it.  '  The  inhabitants  of  Rome,' 
says  Villani,  '  were  exorbitant  in  their  impositions  upon  these 
strangers  ;  and  used  such  frauds  and  monopolies,  that,  joined  to 
the  fatigue  and  heat,  caused  a  great  mortality.'  And  Meyer,  an- 
other historian  of  great  age,  assures  us,  that,  of  all  these  pil- 
grims, the  tenth  part  never  returned  to  their  habitations. 

As  soon  as  Petrarch  could  get  out,  he  visited  all  the  churches 
with  extreme  ardor  to  gain  the  jubilee.  He  speaks  of  the  good 
effects  it  had  upon  his  soul.  '1  went  with  fervour,'  says  he,  'de- 
termined to  put  an  end  to  that  sinful  life  which  has  often  covered 
me  with  shame,  and  I  hope  nothing  can  make  me  change  the 
firm  resolutions  I  have  taken.' 

The  rest  of  his  time  was  much  of  it  spent,  in  all  probability, 
with  his  friend  Lelius.  After  having  gained  the  jubilee,  he  re- 
turned immediately  to  Padua.  He  took  his  route  through  Tus- 
cany, and  stopped  at  Arezzo,  desirous  to  see  the  town  in  which 
he  was  born.  Aretin  says,  that  his  townsmen,  charmed  with  the 
sight  of  a  man  who  was  such  an  honour  to  them,  went  out  to 
meet  him,  and  paid  him  the  same  respect  and  obeisance  they 
would  have  done  to  a  king:  this  was  in  December,  1350,     He 
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had  the  good  fortune  to  find  in  this  town  the  Institutions  of  Quin- 
tilian,  which  till  then  he  could  never  meet  with.  The  manu- 
script was  mutilated,  and  in  a  bad  condition :  but  it  was  an  in- 
teresting discovery  to  him.  He  wrote  some  lines  to  Qumtilian 
to  express  his  joy ;  in  which  he  tells  him  plainly,  that  he  was 
fitter  to  form  great  orators,  than  to  be  an  orator  himself. 

Some  days  after  this,  Petrarch  going  out  of  Arezzo  to  pur- 
sue his  journey,  the  principal  people  of  the  city,  who  accom- 
panied him,  led  him  to  Orto,  to  show  him  the  house  in  which 
he  was  born.  '  It  was  a  little  house,'  says  Petrarch,  <  as  befitted 
an  exile.'  They  told  him  that  the  proprietor  would  have  made 
some  alterations  in  it,  which  the  town  had  always  opposed,  that 
the  place  consecrated  by  his  birth  might  remain  always  in  the 
state  it  was  in  at  that  time.  He  relates  this  to  a  person  who  had 
written  to  know  whether  x^rezzo  was  really  the  place  of  his  birth  ; 
and  adds,  '  Arezzo  has  shewn  more  respect  to  a  stranger  than 
Florence  to  a  citizen.' 

Petrarch  stopped  at  Florence  to  converse  with  his  friends; 
and  went  from  thence  to  Padua,  where  he  had  fixed  his  resi- 
dence. There  was  great  consternation,  and  an  universal  lamen- 
tation, in  this  city,  which  had  lost  the  best  of  all  masters.  James 
de  Corrare  had  in  his  house  a  relation  called  William,  whom 
he  treated  with  kindness,  and  admitted  to  his  table,  though  he 
was  unworthy  of  that  favour.  The  2 1st  of  December,  after 
dinner,  when  this  lord  was  seated  in  his  palace,  surrounded  with 
his  friends,  servants,  and  guards.  William  plunged  a  dagger 
into  his  breast  with  so  much  celerity,  that  no  one  had  time  to 
ward  off  the  stroke.  Some  hastened  to  raise  up  their  lord,  who 
was  fallen,  and  who  expired  in  their  arms:  the  rest  pierced  the 
monster  with  a  thousand  strokes  who  had  committed  this  parri- 
cide. '  At  the  same  instant,'  says  Petrarch,  '  there  went  out  of 
this  world  two  souls  of  a  very  different  kind,  and  the  routes 
they  took  were  as  opposite.'     The  motive  of   this  action  is  un- 
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known  ;  but  some  think  James  had  forbade  him  to  appear  abroad 
on  account  of  his  bad  conduct. 

Petrarch  wrote  on  this  occasion  the  following  letter  to  Boc- 
cace : 

'  I  have  learnt  by  long  habit  to  cope  with  fortune.  I  do  not 
oppose  her  strokes  by  groans  and  tears,  but  by  a  heart  hardened  to 
repel  them.  She  perceived  me  firm  and  intrepid,  and  took  a 
lance  to  pierce  me  at  the  time  I  lay  the  most  exposed,  by  the 
death  of  those  friends  who  had  formed  a  ramptUi:  round  me.  By 
a  sudden,  horrible,  and  unworthy  death,  she  has  deprived  me 
of  another  tender  friend,  of  a  man  who  was  my  consolation  and 
glory.  He  was  the  most  like  King  Robert  in  his  love  of  letters, 
and  in  his  favours  to  those  who  professed  them.  He  was  dis- 
tinguished for  a  singular  sweetness  of  manners,  and  was  the  fa- 
ther, rather  than  lord,  of  his  people.  I  had  given  myself  to 
him.  While  I  live  I  shall  never  lose  the  remembrance  of  James 
de  Corrare,  and  shall  always  speak  of  him  with  pleasure.  I 
would  celebrate  him  to  you,  and  to  posterity ;  but  he  is  much 
above  my  praise.* 

The  death  of  James  de  Corrare  rendered  Padua  disagreeable 
to  Petrarch.  The  delightful  situation  of  Vaucluse  presented 
itself,  and  he  wished  once  more  to  behold  it.  But  he  continued 
the  winter  at  Padua.  He  spent  a  great  deal  of  his  time  with 
Ildebrandin  Comti,  bishop  of  that  city ;  a  man  of  high  rank  and 
great  merit.  One  day,  as  he  was  supping  at  his  palace,  two 
Carthusian  monks  came  there,  and  were  well  received  by  Ilde- 
brandin, who  loved  their  order.  He  asked  them  what  brought 
them  to  Padua.  '  We  are  going,'  they  said,  'to  Trevise,  by  the 
order  of  our  general,  to  establish  a  monastery ;  the  bishop  of 
that  city,  and  some  of  its  pious  inhabitants,  desiring  to  have 
one  of  our  order.'  Ldebrandin,  after  several  more  questions, 
turned  the  conversation  insensibly  upon  father  Gerard,  brother 
to  Petrarch,  and  asked  them  if  he  appeared  contented  with  his 
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lot.     The  two  monks,  who  did  not  know  Petrarch,  related  won- 
ders of  his  brother. 

<  The  plague,'  said  they,  '  having  got  into  the  monastery  of 
Moiitrieu,  the  prior,  a  man  of  exemplary  piety,  but  seized  with 
terror,  told  his  monks  that  flight  was  the  only  part  they  had  to 
tuke.  Gerard  answered  with  courage,  ''  Go  where  you  please  : 
as  to  myself,  I  will  remain  in  the  situation  in  which  heaven  has 
fixed  me."  The  prior  redoubled  his  instances;  and,  to  alarm 
him,  said,  "  When  you  are  dead  there  will  be  no  person  to  bury 
you."  '•  That  is  the  last  of  my  cares,"  said  Gerard  ;  "  and  the  af- 
fair of  my  survivors  rather  than  mine."  The  prior  fled  to  his 
own  country,  where  death  followed,  and  struck  him.  Gerard 
remained  in  his  convent,  where  the  plague  respected  and  left 
him  only,  after  having  destroyed,  in  a  few  days,  thirty-four  of 
his  brethren  who  continued  with  him.  Gerard  paid  them  every 
service,  received  their  last  sighs,  washed  their  bodies,  and  buried 
them  when  death  had  taken  those  destined  to  this  office.  With 
only  a  dog  left  for  his  companion,  he  watched  at  night  to  guard 
the  house,  and  took  his  repose  in  the  day.  The  thieves,  with 
which  this  country  is  infested,  came  several  times  to  pillage 
this  monastery,  but  he  found  some  means  to  get  rid  of  them. 
When  the  summer  was  passed,  he  sent  to  a  neighbouring  mo- 
nastery of  the  Carthusians,  to  beg  they  would  give  him  a  monk 
to  take  care  of  the  house  ;  and  he  went  himself  to  the  superior 
monastery  of  the  Carthusians,  where  he  was  received  with  sin- 
gular distinction  by  eighty-three  priors,  and  obtained  of  them  a 
great  favour.  They  permitted  him  to  choose  a  prior  and  monks 
to  renew  his  house  from  the  different  convents  of  the  order : 
and  he  returned  triumphant,  which  he  merited  by  his  care,  fide- 
lity and  prudence.* 

While  the  carthusians  were  relating  these  wonders  of  father 
Gerard,  the  prelate  cast  his  eyes,  filled  with  tears  of  joy,  from 
time  to  time  on  Petrarch.  '  I  know  not,'  says  the  latter,  *  whe- 
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ther  my  eyes  appeared  so ;  but  my  heart  was  tenderly  moved.* 
The  Carthusians  at  last  discovered  him  to  be  the  brother  of 
Petrarch,  and  with  a  holy  effusion  embraced  him,  saying,  *  Ah  1 
how  happy  are  you  in  such  a  brother !'  Petrarch  could  only  an- 
swer with  his  tears :  he  was  touched  with  this  scene  beyond  ex- 
pression, as  he  owns  in  a  letter  to  his  brother,  from  whence  this 
account  is  taken. 

About  this  time  he  made  a  review  of  all  his  manuscripts. 
Reflecting  on  the  uncertainty  of  life,  and  recalling  the  losses  he 
had  sustained  in  a  short  time,  he  thought  it  necessary  to  arrange 
his  affairs ;  like  those  who,  on  the  evening  that  precedes  a  long- 
journey,  collect  together  what  they  will  take  with  them,  burn 
the  things  that  are  unnecessary,  and  give  the  rest  to  their  friends. 
He  found  much  pleasure  in  reviewing  his  sentiments  in  the  dif- 
ferent periods  of  his  life.  When  he  discovered  how  many  things 
he  had  begun,  and  left  unfinished,  he  considered  such  undertak- 
ings as  a  great  folly  in  so  short  a  life,  and  he  threw  into  the  fire 
directly  a  thousand  epistles  and  poems  on  all  subjects.  '  I  charged 
Vulcan,'  says  he,  '  with  the  trouble  of  connecting  them.  But  shall 
I  own  my  weakness  ?  it  was  not  without  sighs.'  But  recollecting 
that  his  dear  Socrates  had  begged  of  him  his  prose  works,  and 
Barbatus  his  poetry,  he  saved  the  rest.  To  this  we  owe  the 
eight  books  of  his  familiar  subjects,  dedicated  to  Socrates,  and 
the  three  books  of  his  Latin  verses,  dedicated  to  Barbatus,  print- 
ed in  the  edition  of  Basle  in  1581,  the  most  complete  edition 
there  is  of  his  works.  Those  he  destroyed  contained  probably  a 
thousand  interesting  anecdotes  of  his  life.  Petrarch  writes  thus 
to  Socrates  on  this  subject : 

<  I  will  not  say  to  my  readers  as  did  Apuleius,  "  Read  my 
works,  they  will  please  you,"  but  you,  my  dear  Socrates,  will  read 
them  with  ardor,  and  perhaps  with  pleasure,  because  you  love 
me.  If  my  style  should  amuse  you,  it  will  be  owing  to  your 
friendship,  and  not  to  my  wit.  A  woman  need  not  attend  the 
toilette  whose  lover  is  to  be  judge  of  her  beauty.     You  know  I 
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urn  not  eloquent,  nor  does  the  epistolary  style  admit  of  it.  The 
letters  of  Cicero  are  simple,  plain,  and  easy :  he  reserved  for  his 
pleadings  the  thunders  of  his  eloquence.  If  you  Avill  give  me 
a  mark  of  your  friendship,  keep  these  trifles  to  yourself;  the 
world  will  not  view  them  with  your  candor :  even  you  must 
consider  my  situation.  My  life  is  that  of  a  wanderer  up  and 
down  in  the  midst  of  perils,  fixed  to  no  certain  spot.  This 
manner  of  life  procured  me  a  great  number  of  acquaintance;  of 
real  friends,  perhaps,  but  a  few;  but  of  this  we  cannot  easily  judge. 
This  obliged  me  to  write  to  people  of  all  countries,  and  of  every 
age  and  situation,  whose  characters  and  manners  of  thinking  were 
quite  opposite.  You  will  therefore  find  seeming  contradictions 
in  these  letters  ;  for  the  attention  of  a  writer  ought  to  be  fixed 
on  the  person  to  whom  he  writes,  on  his  character  and  manner 
of  thinking,  and  how  he  is  likely  to  be  affected  with  the  subject 
before  him.  We  must  not  write  in  the  same  manner  to  a  brave 
man  and  a  coward  ;  to  a  young  man  without  experience,  and  to 
a  man  of  advanced  years,  who  has  passed  through  the  difficul- 
ties of  life  ;  to  a  happy  man,  puffed  up  with  prosperity,  and  to  a 
wretched  one,  depressed  by  adversity ;  to  a  man  of  letters,  and 
to  a  fool.  There  is  an  infinite  variety  among  men,  and  their 
minds  have  as  little  resemblance  as  their  faces.  And  were  we 
to  write  only  to  one  person,  we  must  even  then  sometimes 
change  our  style  and  manner :  a  monotony  in  language  will  tire 
at  length,  as  well  as  an  uniformity  in  our  food. 

'  I  have  suppressed  in  these  letters  those  minute  details  which 
seldom  interest  those  who  are  not  concerned  in  them.  But  lam 
not  altogether  of  the  opinion  of  Seneca,  who  reproaches  Cicero 
for  such  details,  and  who  stuffs  his  own  letters  with  morals  and 
philosophy.  I  havb  rather  followed  the  latter  ;  and  have  mixed 
simple  narrations  with  moral  reflections,  in  the  manner  of  Cicero. 
Give  these  trifles  a  corner  in  your  cabinet,  where  they  may  be 
sheltered  from  those  daring  critics,  who,  without  producing  any 
thing  of  their  own,  determine  with  assurance  on  the  works  of 
others. 
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'  I  have  sketched  out  a  picture  of  myself,  which  I  destine  for 
you.  It  shall  be  drawn  with  care  :  it  will  not  be,  as  Cicero  says, 
the  Minerva  of  Phidias ;  but  when  I  have  finished  it,  it  shall  not 
fear  the  critic.  In  this  review  you  will  be  struck  with  my  weak- 
ness and  effeminate  complaints :  you  will  say,  I  was  a  man  in 
youth,  and  a  child  in  mature  age.  I  complained  not,  however, 
like  Cicero,  of  exile,  sickness,  a  sum  lost,  a  payment  deferred, 
or  an  unjust  decision  :  but  when  I  lost  my  friends  all  at  once,  and 
the  world  was  to  me  annihilated,  there  would  have  been  more 
insensibility  than  strength  of  mind  in  being  unmoved  by  such 
afflictions.  At  present  I  experience  the  change  that  Seneca 
tells  us  always  befals  the  ignorant.  Despair  has  given  me  cou- 
rage and  tranquillity.  Henceforth  you  shall  behold  me  act, 
speak,  and  write,  with  more  vigor.  Even  a  falling  world  might 
crush,  but  it  would  not  intimidate  me. 

*  I  began  this  letter  with  the  day,  and  with  the  day  I  will  end 
it.  I  have  prolonged  my  conversation  with  you,  because  it  is 
delightful  to  me  thus  to  enjoy  your  presence,  notwithstanding  the 
seas  and  mountains  that  separate  us.  Could  I  procure  a  tran- 
quil and  fixed  establishment,  I  would  undertake  some  considera- 
ble work,  that  I  might  consecrate  it  to  you.  I  would  fain  im- 
mortalize your  name  ;  but  you  stand  in  no  need  of  my  praise. 
Adieu  !  You  are  my  Idomeneus,  my  Atticus,  my  Lucilius  I' 

Petrarch  lodged,  when  at  Padua,  in  the  cloister  of  St.  Justine, 
close  to  the  church  of  that  monastery,  which  was  built  on  the 
ruins  of  the  ancient  temple  of  Concord.  Some  workmen  em- 
ployed there  found  a  stone,  on  which  was  an  inscription  to  the 
memory  of  Livy.  Petrarch,  who  idolized  this  historian,  took  it 
into  his  head  to  addi'ess  a  letter  to  him  as  follows : 

'  I  wish  I  had  lived  in  your  age,  or  rather  that  you  had  been 
born  in  mine.  I  should  have  been  among  those  who  went  to 
seek  you  at  Rome,  or  even  in  the  Indies,  had  you  dwelt  there. 
I  can  now  only  behold  you  in  your  books ;  and  in  them  but  in 
part,  from  the  indolence  of  our  age,  who  have  never  taken  any 
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pains  to  collect  your  works.  I  cannot  reflect  on  this  without 
feeling  indignation  at  my  countrymen,  who  seek  after  nothing 
but  gold,  silver,  and  the  pleasures  of  sense. 

'  I  am  under  great  obligations  to  you,  because  you  bring  me 
into  so  much  good  company.  When  I  read  your  works,  I  think 
I  live  with  Brutus,  Regulus,  Scipio,  the  Fabricii,  the  Camilli; 
and  not  with  the  banditti  among  whom  my  unfortunate  stars  have 
placed  me.  Salute  on  my  part,  among  the  ancients,  Polybius, 
Quintus,  Claudius,  Valerius,  and  Antias,  whose  glory  was  cloud- 
ed by  yours ;  among  the  moderns,  Pliny  the  younger,  your  neigh- 
bour, and  Crispus  Sallust,  your  rival ;  and  inform  them,  they 
have  not  been  more  fortunate  than  you  with  respect  lo  the  pre- 
servation of  their  works. 

'  I  write  this  in  the  city  where  you  were  born  and  interred, 
in  the  vestibule  of  St.  Justine  the  virgin,  and  on  the  stone  of 
your  monument.' 

Padua  was  near  Venice,  and  Petrarch  went  often  to  that  city, 
which  he  called  the  wonder  of  all  cities.  He  became  acquaint- 
ed with  Andrew  Dondolo,  who  was  made  doge  in  1543,  though 
he  was  but  thirty-six  years  of  age,  which  was  an  extraordinary 
thing.  But  he  was  a  young  man  of  great  merit,  and  joined  the 
talents  necessary  for  governing,  with  an  agreeable  figure,  and 
very  enchanting  manners.  We  have  seen  that  he  was  in  the 
good  graces  of  the  beautiful  empress  of  Milan.  His  mind  was 
cultivated  and  poetical.  He  had  read  the  works  of  our  poet, 
and  was  charmed  with  his  acquaintance ;  to  obtain  which  he  had 
made  considerable  advances,  which  Petrarch  answered  with  the 
highest  sentiments  of  esteem  and  admiration. 

The  commerce  of  the  Venetians  increased  under  the  govern- 
ment of  Dondolo :  they  began  at  that  time  to  trade  to  Egypt  and 
Syria,  from  whence  they  brought  silk,  pearls,  aromatic  spices, 
and  other  commodities  of  the  east.  This  excited  the  envy  of 
the  Genoese,  and  a  rupture  ensued.  Petrarch,  in  the  letter 
to  the  doge  of  Genoa,  says,   <  I  am  troubled  at  the  situation  of 
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your  republic.  I  know  the  difference  there  is  between  the  tu- 
mult of  arms  and  the  tranquillity  of  Parnassus,  and  that  the 
lyre  of  Apollo  ill  accords  with  the  trumpet  of  Mars.  Hannibal 
himself  said,  that  a  certain  peace  was  to  be  preferred  to  an  ex- 
pected victory.  What  distresses  me  the  most  is,  that  it  is  Italians 
you  oppose.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  wage  war  against  Damas, 
Susa,  or  Memphis  ?  Must  the  destruction  of  the  Theban  bro- 
thers be  renewed  in  Italy  ? 

'With  grief  I  learn  your  league  with  the  king  of  Arragon; 
and  will  you  seek  the  aid  of  a  barbarian  to  destroy  your  own 
countrymen  ?  Your  enemies,  you  say,  have  set  the  example  ; 
they  are  tlien  equally  culpable.  Venice  calls  to  her  succour  the 
tyrants  of  the  west ;  Genoa  those  of  the  east !  Wretches  that 
we  are !  we  buy  venal  souls  to  destroy  our  own  children  !  Na- 
ture gave  us  for  barriers  the  Alps  and  the  two  seas  ;  avarice, 
envy,  and  pride,  have  opened  these  barriers  to  the  Cimbres, 
the  Huns,  the  Teutons,  the  Gauls,  and  the  Spaniards.  How 
often  have  we  recited  with  tears  those  lines  of  Virgil :  "  Stran- 
gers possess  these  cultivated  fields  !  these  harvests  are  the  prey 
of  barbarians !"  Behold  how  discord  has  reduced  the  citizens 
of  this  wretched  country  !  Athens  and  Lacedaemon  had  a  rival- 
ship  like  yours :  the  latter  could  have  destroyed  the  former  ; 
but,  "  Heaven  forbid,"  said  they,  '*  that  we  should  put  out  one 
of  the  eyes  of  Greece  "  A  fine  answer,  worthy  of  Sparta!  In 
the  midst  of  these  agitations  I  cannot  remain  silent.  While 
some  are  dragging  along  great  trees  to  construct  vessels  of  war, 
and  others  are  sharpening  their  swords  and  their  darts,  I  should 
think  myself  culpable,  if  I  did  not  take  up  my  pen,  which  is  my 
only  weapon.  I  am  conscious  with  what  circumspection  we 
ought  to  speak  to  our  superiors;  but  the  love  of  one's  country 
is  above  all :  this  will  plead  my  cause,  and  persuade  you  to  par- 
don my  presumption.  I  will  prostrate  myself  before  the  chiefs 
of  both  nations,  and  thus  beseech  them :  throw  down  your  arms, 
give  each  other  the  kiss  ot  peace,  unite  your  hearts,  and  your 
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colours  I  Then  will  the  Pontus,  the  Euxine,  and  the  ocean,  be 
opened  to  you ;  and  your  ships  will  arrive  in  safety  at  Tapro- 
bane,  the  fortunate  islands,  the  unknown  Thule,  and  at  the 
Poles  1  Kings  and  people  shall  go  before  you  :  the  Indian,  the 
English,  and  the  Ethiopian,  shall  dread  your  power.  Let  peace 
reign  among  you,  and  you  will  have  nothing  to  fear  !  Adieu,  the 
greatest  of  dukes,  and  the  best  of  men  !' 

Andrew  Dondolo,  in  his  answer,  speaks  thus  to  Petrarch : 

'  The  Genoese  are  not  our  brothers :  they  have  been  guilty  of 
a  thousand  wrongs  to  the  republic  of  Venice :  they  are  domes- 
tic enemies,  and  worse  they  cannot  be.  They  have  abused  our 
patience,  tarnished  the  glory  of  Italy,  and  debased  the  diadem  of 
its  queen.  They  have  rendered  themselves  odious  to  the  whole 
universe.  It  is  not  astonishing  they  cannot  agree  with  others, 
since  they  are  never  in  harmony  with  themselves.  We  only  un- 
dertake this  war  to  procure  an  honourable  peace  for  our  coun- 
try, which  is  dearer  to  us  than  our  lives.' 

The  doge  was  delighted  with  the  eloquence  of  Petrarch's  let- 
ter, and  the  depth  of  his  understanding.  '  You  are  very  dear  to 
us,'  said  he ;  '  but  you  will  be  still  more  so,  if  you  will  often  re- 
gale us  with  such  fine  productions!' 

The  sixth  of  April  this  year,  1351,  three  years  after  the  death 
of  Laura,  Petrarch  wrote  the  following  lines : 

*  Oh,  love  1  who  has  not  proved  thy  mighty  power  ?  Seek  in  the 
earth  for  my  dear  treasure  that  is  hidden  there !  Seek  for  that 
pure  and  chaste  heart  Avhich  was  my  sole  delight !  Tear  from 
the  hands  of  death  what  he  has  forced  from  me,  and  fix  once 
more  thy  precious  ensign  on  her  lovely  face !  Rekindle  that 
flame  which  was  my  guide ;  that  constant  flame,  which  enlight- 
ens me  still,  though  it  is  extinguished  itself. 

'Never  did  thirsty  stag  seek  the  cooling  fountain  as  I  seek 
what  I  have  lost.  Amiable  pilgrim !  why  did  you  set  out  before 
me  ?  The  empire  of  death  has  now  lost  its  hold  over  me ;  for  she 
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who  bound  me  to  earth  is  ascended  to  heaven !  My  chains  are 
broken.     I  am  free  and  miserable  !' 

In  another  sonnet  he  says,  '  How  blest  should  I  have  been  had 
I  died  with  Laura!'  But  he  would  not  have  enjoyed  one  of  the 
greatest  pleasures  he  met  with  in  the  course  of  his  life  :  his 
friend  Boccace  came  to  him  on  this  day,  to  inform  he  was  recall- 
ed to  his  country,  and  restored  to  the  inheritance  of  his  family. 

The  friends  of  Petrarch  at  last  obtained  his  cause,  and  sent 
Boccace,  with  a  letter  to  him  from  the  senate,  thus  inscribed : 
'  To  the  reverend  Signior  Francis  Petrarch,  canon  of  Padua, 
crowned  poet,  our  very  dear  countryman,  prior  of  the  arts,  and 
gonfalonier  of  justice  to  the  people  of  Florence. 

'  Illustrious  branch  of  our  country !  Your  name  has  long 
sounded  in  our  ears,  and  touched  our  hearts.  The  success  of 
your  studies,  and  that  admirable  art  in  which  you  excel,  have  de- 
corated you  with  the  laurel,  and  rendered  you  worthy  to  serve 
as  a  model  to  posterity.  You  will  find  in  the  hearts  of  your 
countrymen  all  those  sentiments  of  esteem  and  friendship  you 
deserve ;  and  that  there  may  be  nothing  in  your  country  to 
give  you  pain,  of  your  own  liberality,  and  inspired  by  that 
paternal  tenderness  we  have  always  had  for  you,  we  return 
to  you,  without  any  exception,  the  lands  of  your  ancestors, 
which  have  been  redeemed  with  the  public  treasure.  The  gift 
is  small  in  itself,  and  little  proportioned  to  your  merit :  but  it 
will  be  enhanced  by  regard  to  our  laws,  our  customs,  and  the  re- 
collection of  those  who  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  it.  You 
may  now  inhabit,  when  you  please,  the  city  in  which  you  was 
born.  We  flatter  ourselves  that,  filled  with  love  for  your  coun- 
try, you  will  not  go  elsewhei'e  to  seek  the  applause  that  you 
merit,  and  the  tranquillity  that  you  desire. 

'  We  read  admirable  things  of  Virgil,  and  of  some  other  au- 
thors of  antiquity,  whom  even  our  own  age  causes  us  to  regret. 
You  will  not  find  among  us  Ccsars  or  Mecenases ;  these  are  ti- 
tles unknown  to  us  ;  but  you  will  find  countrymen,  zealous  for 
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your  glory,  ardent  to  publish  your  praise,  and  extend  your  re- 
nown ;  extremely  sensible  of  the  honour  our  city  obtains  from 
having  produced  a  man  who  has  ho  parallel.  Antiquity  cannot 
boast,  nor  will  his  equal  be  found  in  posterity. 

'  We  are  not  ignorant  how  rare,  how  splendid,  is  the  name  of 
a  poet.  Ennius  called  poets  holy,  and  they  are  in  some  sort  in- 
spired with  a  divine  spirit;  for  which  reason  they  were  crowned, 
as  were  the  Cesars  and  heroes  who  triumphed.  The  latter  are 
immortalized  by  their  actions,  the  former  by  their  works.  It  is 
praise-worthy,  says  Fallust,  to  do  well  for  the  republic,  and  it  is 
not  less  so  by  eloquence  to  promote  its  glory.  Thus  men  be- 
come illustrious  both  in  war  and  in  peace ;  and  renown,  as  Lu- 
can  says,  shelters  both  the  one  and  the  other  from  the  outrages 
of  time.  If  the  soul  of  Virgil,  if  the  eloquent  spirit  of  Cicero, 
were  again  to  appear  in  a  bodily  form  among  us,  we  should  not 
venerate  them  more  than  we  venerate  you.  Why  are  men  more 
ready  to  praise  those  of  whom  they  only  hear,  than  those  who  are 
present  with  them  ?  You  excite  our  admiration,  and  we  will  sing 
your  praise.  Who  would  not  be  astonished  to  find  so  few  good 
writers,  and  still  fewer  poets,  in  that  crowd  of  wits  among  us 
who  apply  to  so  many  different  studies  ?  Cicero  explains  this  : 
it  is  owing,  says  he,  to  the  greatness  of  the  object,  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  success.  But  you  have  arrived  at  it  by  the  strength  of 
your  genius,  and  great  application.  We  have  resolved,  after 
mature  deliberation,  to  advance  the  honour  of  our  city  in  restor- 
ing the  sciences  and  the  arts,  persuaded  that  they  will  give  to  it, 
as  they  did  to  R  ime,  a  sort  of  empire  over  the  rest  of  Italy. 

*  What  we  desire,  what  was  so  rare  among  the  ancients,  you 
alone  can  produce.  Your  country  conjures  you,  by  all  that  is 
most  sacred,  by  all  the  rights  she  has  over  you,  to  consecrate 
to  her  your  time,  to  preside  over  and  direct  these  her  studies, 
that  they  may  excel  those  of  others.  You  shall  make  choice  of 
the  authors  you  will  explain,  and  shall  act  in  the  manner  most 
suited  to  your  occupations  and  your  glory.     The  greatest  things 
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have  often  arose  from  small  beginnings.  There  are  not 
wanting  persons  of  merit  among  us,  who,  under  your  auspi- 
ces, will  give  some  poetic  works  to  the  public.  Finish  with  us 
your  Africa,  that  immortal  poem;  and  bring  back  to  us  the 
muses,  whom  we  have  so  long  neglected.  You  have  wandered 
long  enough  about  the  world:  you  know  the  cities  and  the  man- 
ners of  all  nations.  It  is  time  for  you  to  settle.  Return  to  your 
country,  which  calls  you  with  a  loud  voice  after  a  long  absence; 
a  summons  which,  perhaps,  no  one  ever  received  but  yourself. 
Magistrates  and  people,  great  and  small,  desire  your  presence. 
Your  household  gods,  your  recovered  lands,  wait  for  you  with 
impatience.  Return  to  them,  return  to  us.  You  are  dear  to  us  : 
you  will  be  still  dearer,  if  you  comply  with  our  wishes.  We 
have  many  other  things  to  say  which  we  have  confided  to  John 
Boccace,  the  messenger  of  these  dispatches,  to  whom  we  beg 
you  Avould  give  the  same  credit  that  you  would  to  ourselves.* 

Villani  relates,  that  the  plague  having  depopulated  the  city  of 
Florence,  the  inhabitants,  to  draw  men  thithei",  and  restore  its 
flourishing  state,  deliberated  about  establishing  an  university, 
where  they  should  teach  all  the  sciences,  and,  above  all,  the- 
ology, and  the  civil  and  canon  law.  In  consequence  of  which 
they  built  schools,  assigned  public  funds  for  them,  and  called 
thither  the  best  professors  in  every  branch  of  study.  The  pope 
and  the  cardinals  approved  the  plan,  and  granted  this  university 
all  the  privileges  of  those  of  Paris,  Bologna,  &c.  The  Flo- 
rentines wished  for  Petrarch  at  the  head  of  this  establishment, 
to  do  them  honour,  and  revive  the  taste  for  refined  knowledge. 
And  this  produced  the  just  restitution  of  his  lands,  and  the 
obliging  letter  they  sent  him.  Petrarch's  answer  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

'I  have  lived  long  enough,  my  dear  countrymen.  According 
to  the  maxim  of  the  wise  man,  we  should  die  when  we  have 
nothing  left  us  to  desire.     I  have  never  been  ambitious  of  riches 
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or  honours ;  of  this  my  whole  life  has  been  a  sufficient  proof. 
My  prayers  and  my  wishes  have  all  centered  in  being  a  good 
man,  and  in  meriting  the  approbation  of  worthy  persons  If  I 
have  not  accomplished  the  first  point,  your  letter,  which  sur- 
prised and  rejoiced  me,  is  a  proof  I  am  not  far  from  the  last. 

'  As  Plutarch  said  to  the  emperor  Trajan,  I  rejoice  in  my 
own  happiness,  and  felicitate  you  on  your  virtue.  It  is  a  prodigy, 
in  an  age  so  deficient  in  goodness,  and  astonishing  to  find  so 
much  of  that  public  (so  to  speak)  popular  liberty,  in  that  vast 
body  of  which  your  republic  is  composed. 

'Illustrious  ard  generous  men!  had  I  been  present,  could  I 
have  desired  more  than  you  have  granted  to  me  when  I  was  ab- 
sent, and  asked  nothing  ?  Where  is  the  country  which  has  better 
treated  the  best  of  its  citizens  ?  Rome  recalled  from  exile,  Cicero, 
Rutilius,  Metellus;  but  she  had  exiled  them  unjustly.  She  re- 
called Camillus,  but  at  a  time  when  she  could  not  do  without 
him.  The  same  reason  engaged  Athens  to  recal  Alcibiades. 
But  there  is  no  example  of  an  absent  citizen's  being  recalled 
voluntarily,  but  from  the  motive  of  service  to  their  country. 
Augustus  restored  his  land  to  Virgil,  but  have  we  ever  seen  a 
public  senate  restore  to  the  son  an  inheritance  which  (for  not 
being  claimed  at  a  certain  time)  was  lost  by  his  father  ?  With 
how  many  flatteries,  caresses,  and  soothing  entreaties,  have  you 
sweetened  the  restitution  of  my  land,  after  having  purchased  it 
with  the  money  of  the  public !  When  I  see  it  thus  dressed  out, 
and  enriched  with  the  flowers  of  your  eloquence,  I  envy  not 
the  most  fertile  spots  of  Africa  and  Sicily,  or  those  lands  of 
Campania,  where  Ceres  and  Bacchus  contend  for  the  superiority. 
More  sensibly  aff"ected  with  your  flattering  address  than  the 
services  you  have  done,  or  wish  to  do  me,  nothmg  is  wanting  to 
my  happiness,  but  to  deserve,  by  my  conduct,  what  I  owe  to 
your  generosity. 

'  It  is  a  great  consolation  to  find  myself  thus  re-established  in 
my  country,  where  my  father,  my  grandfather,  and  great  grand- 
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father,  lived  to  old  age,  and  distinguished  themselves  more  by 
their  fidelity  and  their  zeal,  than  by  the  incense  of  adulation. 
As  to  myself,  who  have  flown  so  far  beyond  it,  on  the  wings  of 
nature,  or  of  fortune,  you  offer  me  an  asylum  where,  after  so 
many  courses,  I  may  repose  in  tranquillity.  It  is  a  precious 
gift ;  but  what  you  have  added  is  more  precious  still,  and  will 
be  always  a  spur  which  will  excite  me  to  virtue  and  glory. 

'  Receive  my  grateful  thanks,  such  as  they  are,  and  impute  it 
to  yourselves  that  they  cannot  equal  your  beneficence.  I  must 
be  much  more  eloquent  than  I  am,  to  express  an  acknowledg- 
ment that  bears  any  proportion  to  your  benefits.  Whatever  I 
can  say  will  be  ever  unequal  to  my  wishes.  Overwhelmed  with 
your  favours,  shall  I  dare  to  appropriate  the  answer  of  Augustus 
to  the  senate  with  tears  ?  Arrived  at  the  completion  of  my  de- 
sires, what  can  I  ask  of  the  gods,  but  that  your  good  will  may 
last  as  long  as  my  life  ?  I  recollect  that  I  made  this  request  to 
those  who  were  at  the  head  of  your  senate  when  I  returned  last 
year  from  Rome. 

'John  Boccace,  the  messenger  of  your  letter  and  your  orders, 
will  acquaint  you  with  my  projects  on  my  return ;  I  have  con- 
fided them  to  him.  I  beg  you  to  consider  what  he  shall  say  on 
ray  part,  as  if  I  spoke  it  myself. 

'  Heaven  grant  that  your  republic  may  be  always  flourishing  !' 

Notwithstanding  this  letter,  Petrarch  formed  the  design  of 
going  to  Avignon  and  Vaucluse,  and  gives  these  reasons  for  it, 
in  a  letter  to  one  of  his  friends : 

<  What  can  I  allege  as  an  excuse  for  the  variation  of  my  soul, 
but  that  love  of  solitude  and  repose  so  natural  to  me  ?  Too  much 
known,  too  much  sought,  in  my  own  country,  praised  and  flatter- 
ed even  to  disgust,  I  seek  a  corner  where  I  may  live  unknown, 
and  without  glory.  Nothing  appears  to  me  so  desirable  as  a 
tranquil  and  solitary  life.  My  desert  of  Vaucluse  presents  it- 
self with  all  its  charms.  Its  hills,  its  fountains,  and  its  woods,  so 
favourable  to  my  studies,  possess  my  soul  with  a  sweet  emotion 
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I  cannot  describe.  I  am  no  longer  astonished  that  Camillus, 
that  great  man  whom  Rome  exiled,  sighed  after  his  country, 
when  I  feel  that  a  man  born  on  the  banks  of  the  Arno  regrets  a 
situation  beyond  the  Alps.  Habit  is  a  second  nature ;  and  this 
solitude,  from  the  strength  of  habit,  is  become  as  my  country. 
What  engages  me  the  most  is,  that  I  reckon  upon  finishing 
there  some  works  I  have  begun.  I  am  desirous  to  revisit  my 
books,  to  draw  them  out  of  the  boxes  in  which  they  are  enclos- 
ed, that  they  may  again  see  the  light,  and  behold  the  face  of  their 
master.  In  fine,  if  I  fail  in  the  promise  I  have  given  my  friends 
at  Florence,  they  ought  to  pardon  me,  since  it  is  the  effect  of 
that  variation  attached  to  the  human  mind,  from  which  no  one  is 
exempted,  but  those  perfect  men  who  never  lose  sight  of  the 
sovereign  good.' 

Petrarch  set  out  from  Padua  the  third  of  May,  1351,  and 
brought  with  him  his  son,  whom  he  had  taken  from  the  school 
of  Parma.  '  I  took  him  with  me,'  said  he,  '  that  his  presence 
might  animate  me  to  do  him  every  good  office.  What  would 
have  become  of  this  child  if  he  had  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  me  ?' 
He  arrived  at  Vicenza  at  the  setting  of  the  sun.  He  hesitated 
whether  he  should  stop  there,  or  proceed  farther.  Some  per- 
sons of  merit  he  met  with  determined  him  to  stay.  They  en- 
tered into  conversation,  and  night  came  on  without  Petrarch's 
perceiving  it.  '  I  have  often  proved,'  says  he, '  that  our  friends 
are  the  greatest  thieves  of  our  time :  but  ought  we  to  complain 
of  this  robbery,  or  can  we  make  a  better  use  of  it  than  to  pass  it 
with  them  ?'  The  conversation  fell  upon  Cicero.  Every  one 
spoke  as  he  thought  of  this  great  man.  Petrarch,  having 
praised  his  genius  and  eloquence,  said  something  of  his  fickle- 
ness of  character,  and  the  inconstancy  of  his  mind.  Perceiving 
his  friends  astonished,  he  drew  from  his  portmanteau  two  let- 
ters, in  one  of  which  he  praises  his  genius,  in  the  other  criticises 
his  character. 

Most  of  the  company  were  convinced  of  the  justice  of  the 
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criticism,  except  one  old  man.  '  Ah  1  gentlemen,'  says  he,  'for 
mercy  speak  with  more  respect  of  so  great  a  man :  spare  me 
the  grief  of  hearing  any  thing  said  against  him.'  When  they 
asked  him  if  he  thought  Cicero  incapable  of  erring,  he  shut  his 
eyes,  shook  his  head,  and  again  repeated, '  what  a  misery  for  me 
to  hear  Cicero  blasphemed !'  '  You  consider  him  then  as  a  god,' 
said  Petrarch.  '  Yes,'  replied  he,  without  hesitation ;  '  he  is  the 
god  of  eloquence.'  '  You  are  then  right,'  replied  Petrarch  ;  '  if 
he  is  a  god,  he  cannot  err :  but  I  confess,  this  is  the  first  time  I 
ever  heard  Cicero  turned  into  a  deity.  After  all,  since  he 
deifies  Plato,  I  do  not  see  why  you  are  to  blame  for  doing  the 
same  by  him,  if  our  religion  permitted  us  to  multiply  gods  at 
our  pleasure.'  <  I  do  but  joke,'  said  the  old  man :  '  I  know  well 
that  Cicero  was  a  man ;  but  agree  with  me  that  his  mind  was  di- 
vine.' '  Veiy  true,'  said  Petrarch;  'you  are  now  in  the  right: 
you  speak  like  Quintilian,  who  called  Cicero  a  heavenly  man. 
It  is  sufficient,  however,  that  he  was  a  man  liable  to  err,  and  er- 
rors you  must  own  he  committed.'  At  these  words  the  old  man 
gnashed  his  teeth  as  if  they  had  attacked  his  honour! 
Petrarch's  letters  to  Cicero,  united,  are  as  follows : 
'  I  have  read  your  works  with  avidity,  which,  after  a  long 
search,  I  found  at  last.  You  say  a  great  deal,  complain  very 
much,  and  often  change  your  manner  of  thinking.  I  know  al- 
ready what  you  taught  to  others ;  I  know  at  present  what  you 
think  yourself.  Wherever  you  are,  listen  to  the  most  zealous 
of  your  admirers.  It  is  not  advice  I  mean  to  offer  ;  it  is  a  com- 
plaint dictated  by  sentiment,  and  mixed  with  sorrow. 

'Restless  and  unhappy  old  man!  What  do  you  mean  by  so 
many  quarrels  and  contentions  ?  And  why  do  you  sacrifice  to 
these  a  repose  so  much  better  suited  to  your  rank  and  your  age  ? 
What  false  idea  of  glory  has  precipitated  your  gray  hairs  into 
those  wars  which  suit  none  but  young  men,  and  caused  you  to 
end  your  life  in  a  manner  unworthy  of  a  philosopher  ?  Forget- 
ting your  advice  to  your  brothers,  and  the  precepts  you  gave 
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your  disciples,  you  are  fallen  into  the  very  precipice  you  cau- 
tioned them  to  avoid.  I  speak  not  now  of  Dionysius,  of  your 
brother,  of  your  grandson,  or  of  Dolabella.  Sometimes  you 
praised  them  to  the  skies  ;  sometimes  you  overwhelmed  them 
with  reproaches.  I  would  be  silent  also  concerning  Cesar, 
whose  clemency  was  a  certain  port  for  all  those  who  attacked 
him ;  and  Pompey,  to  whom  your  intimacy  gave  you  a  right  to 
speak  freely.  But  why  that  violence  against  Antony?  Without 
doubt,  we  must  attribute  it  to  your  zeal  for  your  sinking  country. 
But  what  then  could  be  the  motive  of  your  secret  union  with  Au- 
gustus? You  know  what  your  own  Brutus  said  of  you:  "  Cicero 
does  not  dislike  a  master ;  he  would  only  have  one  that  suits 
him." 

'  How  I  lament  for  you,  my  dear  Cicero !  I  pity,  but  I  blush 
for  your  errors  :  I  say  with  Brutus,  "  Of  what  use  are  so  many 
talents,  and  so  much  knowledge  ?  Why  does  he  speak  so  well 
of  virtue,  and  so  seldom  adhere  to  its  laws  ?"  Would  it  not  bet- 
ter suit  a  philosopher,  like  you,  to  renounce  the  farces,  the  ho- 
nours of  a  triumph,  and  those  pursuits  against  Cataline,  which 
inspired  you  with  so  much  vanity,  to  pass  a  tranquil  old  age  at 
your  villa,  more  occupied  (as  you  speak  yourself)  with  the  future 
than  with  the  present,  which  will  swiftly  pass  away  ?  Adieu  for 
ever!  my  dear  Cicero.  I  write  from  the  other  side  the  Po,  on 
the  borders  of  the  Adige,  to  the  right,  in  the  colony  of  Verona, 
the  12th  of  May,  1345,  from  the  birth  of  him  with  whom  you  are 
not  acquainted.' 

One  of  Petrarch's  friends  begged  these  reflections  on  Cicero, 
to  examine  them  at  his  leisure,  that  he  might  form  a  clear 
judgment  of  them.  Petrarch  willingly  consented,  saying,  '  I 
wish  I  may  be  found  to  have  mistaken  his  character.' 

Petrarch  set  out  the  next  day  for  Verona,  where  he  proposed 
only  a  short  stay :  but  Azon  de  Correge,  William  de  Pastrcngo, 
and  some  other  friends,  detained  him  the  whole  month.  '  The 
prayers  of  my  friends,'  says  he, '  are  so  many  bonds  on  my  affcc- 
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tion.  Nothing  can  be  sweeter  than  friendship.  I  have  only  to 
complain  of  being  loved  too  much  for  my  repose.'  Before  he 
departed  from  Verona,  he  wrote  the  following  letter  to  Boccace: 
'  You  know,  my  dear  friend,  and  every  one  knows,  that,  all 
things  considered,  if  I  was  my  own  master,  I  should  fix  my  re- 
sidence at  Vaucluse,  and  pass  the  rest  of  my  days  in  that  ob- 
scure retreat.  Though  deprived  of  that  agreeable  superfluity 
with  which  cities  abound,  it  contains  liberty*  leisure,  repose,  and 
solitude ;  four  things  necessary  to  my  happiness.  It  has,  however, 
two  great  faults :  it  is  too  far  from  Italy,  to  which  I  am  drawn 
by  nature ;  and  too  near  that  western  Babylon,  which  I  detest  like 
Tartarus.  But  to  pass  over  these  objections,  there  are  things  I 
cannot  commit  to  paper,  which  will  prevent  my  making  a  long 
stay  at  Vaucluse,  unless  something  unforeseen  happens.  I  can- 
not tell  what:  I  only  know  there  is  nothing  but  may  befal  an 
animal  frail  and  mortal  as  man  is,  so  insolent  even  in  the  depth 
of  misery. 

'  My  project  then  is  to  go  and  visit  the  Roman  pontiff  on  the 
borders  of  the  Rhone,  whom  our  ancestors  went  to  adore  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tiber,  and  whom  our  successors  will  perhaps  seek 
on  the  borders  of  the  Tagus.  Time  changes  all  things  :  all  things 
follow  its  passing  stream. 

*  But  this  is  the  affair  of  that  holy  fisherman  who,  acquainted 
with  the  Rhine,  the  Rhone,  and  the  Tagus,  chose  the  Tiber  to 
affix  there  his  vessels  and  his  nets.  It  is  the  affair  of  the  pilot 
whose  ship  is  agitated  by  the  tempest,  and  of  those  who  direct  its 
helm.  We  are  only  passengers,  who  run  the  same  hazards  with 
them,  without  being  responsible  for  their  errors.  I  will  then 
seek  him  where  I  may,  whom  I  cannot  find  where  I  would;  and, 
after  having  taken  a  last  leave  of  some  friends  who  remain  to  me, 
I  will  fly,  as  Virgil  says,  from  barbarous  lands,  and  an  inhospita- 
ble shore:  I  will  go  and  settle  at  my  fountain,  in  the  midst  of 
my  woods,  books,  and  gardens,  which  have  expected  me  above 
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four  years  :  I  will  pass  the  remainder  of  the  summer  in  retire- 
ment. If  I  was  to  betake  myself  to  my  ancient  wanderings,  I 
should  fear  for  my  health  from  the  excessive  heats,  though  ac- 
customed to  suffer  much  from  my  childhood.  The  next  autumn 
I  hope  at  least  to  return  to  Italy  with  my  books,  which  will  en- 
rich my  Italian  library.  These  are  my  intentions,  and  I  thought 
it  right  to  inform  you  of  them.  Present  my  homage  to  our  se- 
nate. You  know  how  much  I  owe  it.  Say  a  thousand  things 
for  me  to  those  thi-ee  dear  and  virtuous  countrymen,  whose  image 
and  conversation  I  carry  every  where  with  me.' 

In  June,  1351,  Petrarch  went  through  Mantua  to  Parma.  He 
stayed  here  but  a  few  days,  for  the  friends  he  had  here  were 
dead.  From  thence  he  went  to  Plaisance,  where,  finding  a  con- 
veyance to  Avignon,  he  wrote  to  Socrates,  to  acquaint  him  with 
his  approach,  and  desire  him  to  be  at  Vaucluse  to  meet  him. 
At  mount  Genevre,  one  of  the  Alps,  he  wrote  these  lines  to  John 
de  Arezzo.  *  Padua  has  taken  from  me  the  man  who  was  all 
my  joy  and  consolation  ;  I  have  nothing  to  inform  you  of  that  can 
make  you  laugh.  I  seek  with  ardor  for  something  that  may  pro- 
duce that  effect  on  me.  It  should  seem  that  antiquity  was  more 
grave  and  sei'ious,  our  age  more  gay  and  comic.  Great  affairs 
render  men  serious  ;  it  is  only  trifles  that  amuse  and  make  them 
laugh.  I  am  persuaded  that  Cassius  would  have  laughed  often 
if  he  had  lived  among  us :  and  Democritus  would  have  died  with 
laughter,  could  he  have  compared  his  own  age  with  ours.  We  see 
nothing  now  but  mad  old  men,  doting  old  women,  and  young  ones 
either  foolish  or  extravagant.  We  should  have  a  fine  tete-a-tete 
of  laughing  at  them  all.  My  letter,  for  its  narrow  scrawling 
figure,  perfectly  resembles  the  strait  passage  of  the  Alps  from 
whence  I  write  it.  I  flatter  myself  that  you  will  soon  follow  mc. 
I  would  rather  have  had  you  for  the  companion  of  my  journey, 
as  I  have  often  had  before  ;  but  no  pleasure  is  durable.  I  shall 
expect  you  at  the  fountain  of  Vaucluse,  a  place  always  agreeable 
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and  charming,  but  in  summer  it  is  the  Elysian  fields.  We  will 
breathe  a  little  there,  before  we  proceed  to  Babylon,  that  gulph 
of  Tartarus — From  the  top  of  mount  Genevre,  June.' 

Petrarch  arrived  at  Vaucluse  the  27th  of  June :  his  first  care 
was  to  notify  his  arrival  to  Philip  de  Cabassole,  bishop  of  Ca- 
vaillon.     He  wrote  to  him  these  lines  : 

'  Vaucluse  is  ever  to  me  the  most  agreeable  situation  in  the 
world,  and  which  best  suits  my  studies.  I  went  there  when  a 
child :  I  returned  again  when  a  youth ;  and  in  manhood  I  passed 
in  that  retreat  some  of  the  choicest  years  of  my  life.  I  would,  if 
possible,  live  here  in  old  age,  and  die  in  your  dominions.  I  am 
so  impatient  to  see  you  after  so  long  an  absence,  that,  when  I 
have  wiped  off  the  dust  of  my  journey,  and  bathed  myself  in  the 
water  of  the  Sorgia,  I  will  come  immediately  to  Cavaillon.'  A 
short  time  after  his  arrival,  Petrarch  says,  in  a  letter  to  Boccace, 
'  I  promised  to  return  in  autumn,  but  how  can  we  judge  at  a 
distance  ?  Time,  place,  and  friendship,  make  us  change  our  re- 
solutions :  the  gladiator  can  only  determine  his  fate  in  the  am- 
phitheatre. By  what  appears,  I  have  business  cut  out  for  me  dur- 
ing the  space  of  two  years  in  this  country  :  my  friends  must 
therefore  pardon  me,  if  I  do  not  keep  my  word ;  the  inconstancy 
of  the  human  mind  must  be  my  apology.'  Having  passed  a  month 
at  Vaucluse,  to  refresh  himself  after  his  journey,  Petrarch  went 
to  visit  the  pope  and  the  cardinals  at  Avignon. 

The  court  of  Avignon  was  at  this  time  in  its  greatest  lustre. 
The  viscountess  of  Turenne  continued  to  have  the  same  ascend- 
ant as  ever,  disposed  of  every  thing,  and  lived  in  the  greatest 
splendor.  Eleanor,  her  younger  sister,  was  just  married  to  Wil- 
liam Roger,  count  of  Beaufort,  nephew  of  the  pope,  to  whom 
the  viscountess  had  sold  the  viscounty  of  Turenne  on  this  mar- 
riage. It  was  celebrated  with  a  magnificence  which  answered  to 
the  quality  of  the  persons,  and  the  taste  of  Clement :  and  the  ar- 
rival of  king  John  of  France  increased  its  eclat.  This  prince 
had  just  succeeded  Philip  de  Valois,  and  immediately  after  his 

V  p 
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consecration  he  came  to  Avignon,  to  thank  the  pope  for  an  es- 
sential service  he  had  rendered  him,  and  which  is  a  memorable 
event  in  the  history  of  France.  Humbert,  the  dauphin  of  Vien- 
nois,  whom  Petrarch  had  reproached  for  his  effeminacy,  was  a 
widower,  and  had  no  children.  His  dominions  were  very  com- 
modious for  the  king;  of  France,  and  he  had  ceded  them  to  him 
in  1343.  and  renewed  the  cession  to  Charles  the  dauphin:  but, 
always  restless  and  unquiet,  he  wanted  to  break  through  this 
treaty,  and  sometimes  he  thought  of  marrying  again.  To  put 
this  entirely  out  of  his  power,  and  bind  him  to  his  contract,  the 
pope,  after  having  obliged  him  to  take  the  habit  of  St.  Domi- 
nique, conferred  on  him  all  the  sacred  orders  on  Christmas  day, 
1350  ;  the  under  deacon  at  the  midnight  mass,  the  deacon  at  the 
mass  said  at  break  of  day,  and  the  priesthood  at  the  third  mass. 
Eight  days  after,  he  consecrated  him  bishop  and  patriarch  of 
Alexandria.  By  this  means  the  dauphin  was  re-united  to  the 
crown ;  and  it  was  an  article  in  the  treaty,  that  the  eldest  son  of 
the  king,  and  the  presumptive  heir  of  his  crown,  should  from 
that  time  have  the  title  of  the  Dauphin. 

King  John  resided  at  Villeneuve,  which  is  only  separated 
from  Avignon  by  the  Rhone.  Continual  feasts  were  celebrated 
on  this  occasion;  and,  by  his  orders,  a  grand  tournament,  at 
•which,  says  an  ancient  historian  of  Thoulouse,  all  the  Roman 
court  were  present. 

King  John,  to  express  his  gratitude  to  Clement  for  this  im- 
portant service,  granted  to  William  de  Beaufort,  and  his  posteri- 
ty, the  first  privileges  and  appeals  in  the  viscounty  of  Turenne; 
and  stood  godfather  to  Joan,  his  sister,  to  whom  he  assigned  five 
hundred  livres  yearly;  a  very  considerable  sum  at  that  time.  At 
this  time  the  pope  made  a  promotion  of  the  twelve  new  car- 
dinals, to  fill  the  places  of  those  who  died  of  the  plague. 
Among  these  the  two  cardinals  of  the  crown  were,  for  France, 
Gille  Rigaud,  abbe  of  St.  Dennis,  to  whom  at  Paris  the  pope 
sent  the  hat  by  one  of  his  nephews,  (a  favour  at  that  time  with- 
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out  example.)  The  other,  for  Spain,  was  Gille  Alvari,  arch- 
bishop of  Toledo,  who  hud  great  concern  afterwards  in  the  af- 
fairs of  Italy.  The  pope  was  reproached  for  admitting  many 
young  men  into  the  sacred  college,  because  related  to  him,  who 
lived  most  dissolute  lives,  Pierre  Roger,  the  pope's  nephew, 
seems  to  be  particularly  referred  to,  who  was  only  eighteen 
years  of  age  when  his  uncle  gave  him  the  hat.  But  it  was  uni- 
versally agreed  he  led  a  very  exemplary  life.  He  became  af- 
terwards, under  the  name  of  Gregory  XI.  one  of  the  greatest 
popes  that  ever  governed  the  church  ;  and  he  re-established  the 
holy  see  at  Rome.  There  were  two  of  these  cardinals  who 
eclipsed  all  the  rest  by  their  birth,  their  alliances  with  the  great- 
est princes  of  Europe,  their  credit,  their  magnificence,  the 
splendor  of  their  court,  and  the  superiority  of  their  knowledge. 
These  were  Gui  de  Boulogne  and  Elie  de  Taillerand.  The 
former  we  are  acquainted  with ;  the  latter  was  of  the  illustrious 
house  of  Pengord:  he  had  principally  applied  to  the  study  of  the 
law,  and  was  esteemed  very  skilful  in  it.  Petrarch  says  of  him, 
that  he  was  one  of  the  brightest  luminaries  of  the  church.  He 
was  only  thirty  years  of  age  when  he  was  made  cardinal.  He 
had  gi'eat  influence  in  the  election  of  Clement,  and  no  person 
had  more  credit  or  authority  in  the  sacred  college.  'It  is  more 
honourable,'  says  Petrarch,  speaking  of  him  again,  'to  make 
popes,  than  to  be  a  pope  one's  self.'  He  was  reckoned  insolent 
and  proud ;  and  some  have  accused  him  of  cruel  and  bloody  ac- 
tions. 

Petrarch  was  more  attached  to  the  two  cardinals  I  have  men- 
tioned than  any  others ;  and  wrote  a  letter  to  the  bishop  of  Ca- 
vaillon,  to  thank  him  for  his  recommendation  to  them.  In  it  he 
says,  '  They  are  the  two  strongest  rowers  of  the  apostolic  bark.' 
Three  great  affairs  at  this  time  occupied  the  court  of  Rome : 
the  enterpi'ise  of  the  lords  of  Milan,  which  they  meant  to  sup- 
press ;  the  war  between  the  kings  of  Naples  and  Hungary, 
which  they  desired  to  end  ;  and  the  troubles  of  Rome,  which  it 
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was  necessary  to  appease.  After  the  fall  of  Rienzi,  the  pope 
had  again  established  the  ancient  form  of  government  under  se- 
nators and  a  legate.  When  the  latter  quitted  Rome,  the  same 
disorders  and  violences  arose  as  before,  which  encouraged  the 
remaining  partizans  of  Rienzi.  In  this  situation  of  affairs,  the 
pope  named  four  cardinals  to  deliberate  on  the  means  of  reform- 
ing this  city,  and  making  choice  of  that  government  that  should 
best  effect  it.  The  cardinal  de  Boulogne  desired  Petrarch  to 
give  his  sentiments  of  this  important  affair.  After  speaking  in 
the  highest  terms  of  the  sacred  respect  due  to  the  city  of  Rome, 
as  the  centre  of  the  faith,  and  the  seat  of  empire,  he  writes  as 
follows: 

'  What  has  been  the  foundation  of  all  its  quarrels  and  mise- 
ries ?  I  wish  to  Heaven  it  may  not  be  found,  ancient  pride,  join- 
ed to  modern  tyranny.  An  effeminate,  presuming,  and  disdain- 
ful nobility  undertakes  to  abuse  an  humbled  and  unfortunate 
people.  They  would  bind  Romans  to  their  car,  and  lead  them 
in  triumph,  as  if  they  were  Carthaginians  or  Cambrians,  Did 
any  one  ever  hear  of  a  triumph  over  citizens  ?  Is  there  any  law 
to  authorise  such  an  attempt  ? 

'  That  I  may  not  be  suspected  of  speaking  from  any  secret 
animosity,  I  ought  to  say,  that,  of  the  two  families  who  have 
been  thought  to  give  rise  to  this  charge,  I  never  hated  the  one ; 
the  other  I  have  loved,  respected,  and  served  with  affection. 
The  family  of  no  prince  is  so  dear  to  me.  But  Rome,  Italy, 
the  liberties  of  good  men,  are  dearer  still ;  and,  to  speak  the 
truth,  is  what  I  owe  to  the  living  as  well  as  to  the  dead.  Behold 
this  great  city,  destined  by  God  to  be  the  head  of  the  church,  and 
of  the  world,  behold  it  torn  in  pieces :  not,  as  formerly,  by  its 
own  hands,  but  by  strangers  from  the  Rhine,  whose  tyranny  has 
reduced  it  to  the  most  deplorable  state.  How  are  we  fallen  1 
Great  God  !  cast  on  us,  though  we  deserve  it  not,  an  eye  of  pity 
and  of  mercy  !  Alas  !  who  would  have  thought  that  it  should  be 
our  misery  to  have  it  debated  before  the  vicar  of  Jesus  Christ. 
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and  before  the  successors  of  his  apostles,  whether  Roman  citi- 
zens were  to  be  admitted  into  the  senate,  when  strangers,  when 
new  Tarquins,  display  their  pride  in  the  capitol  ?  This,  however, 
is  the  question  which  employs  the  four  pillars  of  the  church. 

'  If  I  am  asked,  I  hesitate  not  to  say,  that  the  Roman  senate 
ought  to  be  formed  of  none  but  Roman  citizens :  and  that  not 
only  strangers,  but  even  the  Latins,  ought  to  be  excluded. 
Manlius  Torquatus  should  decide  this  question.  When  the 
Latins  demanded  a  consul  and  senators  of  their  nation,  this  great 
man,  full  of  indignation,  swore  that  he  would  never  come  into 
the  senate  without  a  poniard,  which  he  would  plunge  into  the 
breast  of  the  first  Latin  who  should  dare  to  appear  there.  To 
what  was  this  refusal  owing,  but  because  they  would  not  grant 
to  power  or  fortune,  what  was  only  due  to  service  and  to  merit  ? 
But  for  this,  Macedonians  and  Carthaginians  formerly,  and  all 
the  nations  under  the  sun  at  present,  might  pretend  to  this  pri- 
vilege. But  some  will  say,  we  are  Roman  citizens.  Ah !  that 
they  would  prove  themselves  so,  by  being  the  guardians,  and 
not  the  oppressors,  of  their  fellow  citizens.  But  can  they  call 
themselves  so,  who  disdain  the  very  name  of  men,  and  aim  at 
nothing  but  the  pompous  titles  of  lords  and  princes  ?  Will  they 
build  their  claim  upon  their  nobility  or  riches  ?  In  what  the 
first  consists  is  a  question ;  for  if  not  in  virtue,  it  is  a  false  idea. 
As  to  the  last,  they  have  drawn  them  from  the  church,  their  mo- 
ther ;  let  them  use  them,  therefore,  with  moderation,  as  a  fleeting 
good ;  but  not  to  contemn  the  poor,  or  ruin  that  dear  country, 
from  whose  liberality  they  hold  them.  But  to  govern  well,  is  it 
necessary  to  be  rich?  Was  Valerius  Publicola  rich  when  he 
joined  Brutus  to  expel  the  Tarquins  ?  Was  he  not  buried  at  the 
expense  of  the  public,  after  having  vanquished  the  Tuscans  and 
the  Sabines  ?  Was  Menenius  Agrippa  rich,  when,  by  his  elo- 
quence, he  re-united  those  fomented  spirits  who  threatened  the 
republic  with  a  fatal  schism  ?  or  Quintus  Cincinnatus,  when  he 
quitted  his  little  field  to  head  the  army,  and  become  consul  of 
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Rome  ?  Curius  and  Fabricius,  were  they  rich  when  they  fought 
Pyrrhus  and  the  SAmnites  ?  Regulus,  when  he  vanquished  the 
Carthaginians  ?  Appius  Claudius,  when  he  governed  the  repub- 
lic, though  deprived  of  sight?  I  should  never  finish,  was  I  to 
bring  all  the  examples  that  Rome  furnishes  of  a  glorious  poverty  ? 

*  Virtue,  (I  fear  not  to  say  it,)  virtue  has  not  a  greater  enemy 
than  wealth.  It  was  that  which  conquered  Rome,  after  Rome 
had  conquered  the  world.  Every  foreign  vice  entered  into  that 
city  by  the  same  door  at  whirh  poverty  went  out  of  it.  Shall  we 
say  that  from  pride,  and  not  riches,  arises  the  desire  of  dominion? 
This  also  was  the  pest  of  ancient  Rome;  but  it  was  then,  and 
will  now,  I  trust,  be  suppressed  by  your  decisions.  In  the  first 
ages  of  the  republic,  the  people  demanded  magistrates  to  defend 
that  liberty  which  they  found  was  invaded  by  the  great.  The  no- 
bles opposed  this  with  all  their  might.  To  this  was  owing  their 
first  retreat  to  the  sacred  mount.  The  rights  of  the  people  pre- 
vailed over  the  pride  of  the  nobles ;  and,  notwithstanding  their 
opposition,  tribunes  were  created  the  first  public  rampart  against 
the  violences  of  the  senate.  After  this  there  was  a  new  dispute ; 
the  nobility  would  not  permit  marriages  between  the  patricians 
and  plebeians  ;  thus  breaking  asunder  the  strongest  bond  of  union 
between  one  another,  they  divided  the  city  into  two  parties ;  but 
the  people  obtained  a  law  which  should  render  marriages  free, 
without  any  limitation.  However,  the  former  continued  only  to 
take  from  the  patrician  families  their  first  magistrates.  The  peo- 
ple saw  they  were  mocked ;  they  therefore  demanded,  and  ob- 
tained, these  offices :  a  small  fact  in  itself,  but  which  Livy  thought 
worthy  of  recital,  as  a  proof  of  the  pride  of  the  nobles,  and  the 
glorious  liberty  of  the  people. 

*  Cneius  Flavins,  the  son  of  a  scribe,  a  man  of  low  extraction, 
but  sharp  wit,  and  excellent  speech,  was  made  edile.  The  no- 
bles, enraged  at  the  elevation  of  such  a  man,  laid  down  their  or- 
naments of  dignity.  Flavins  was  not  moved  by  this:  he  opposed 
the  greatest  firmness  to  their  pride.     One  day,  when  he  went  to 
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see  his  colleague,  who  was  sick,  the  young  patricians  who  were 
there  would  not  deign  to  rise  and  salute  him.  When  he  perceiv- 
ed this,  he  ordered  his  chair  of  state  to  be  brought,  sat  down  in 
it,  and  looking  down  on  them  from  this  elevated  seat,  he  return- 
ed them  disdain  for  disdain;  while  they  sat  on  their  stools,  con- 
sumed with  rage  and  jealousy.  This  instance,  in  my  esteem, 
proved  him  worthy  of  being  consul. 

'After  many  and  violent  contests,  a  patrician  and  plebeian 
consul  were  seen  seated  together,  and  dividing  the  government 
of  Rome.  If  these  things  are  true,  and  to  be  found  in  our  best 
historians,  follow  the  happy  example  of  those  illustrious  times, 
when  Rome,  rising  out  of  nothing,  as  it  were,  was  elevated 
almost  to  heaven.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  that  city  contains 
a  great  number  of  citizens,  superior  in  birth  and  merit  to  those 
strangers,  who,  on  the  strength  of  name  alone,  despise  both 
heaven  and  earth.  Were  they  virtuous,  I  would  allow  them  to 
be  noble ;  but  Rome  would  never  acknowledge  them  to  be  Ro- 
mans :  and  were  they  both,  they  ought  not  to  be  preferred  to 
our  ancestors,  the  founders  of  this  empire.  What  do  the  poor 
people  demand  ?  Only  that  they  may  not  be  treated  in  their  own 
city  as  exiles,  and  excluded  the  public  admmistration  as  if  they 
had  the  plague.     Can  any  thing  be  more  just? 

'  On  this  occasion  it  may  be  well  to  follow  the  counsel  of  Aris- 
totle, and  imitate  those  who  undertake  to  straighten  a  crooked 
tree.  Oblige  those  noble  strangers  not  only  to  divide  with  the 
Romans  the  senatorship,  and  the  other  charges  they  have  usurp- 
ed, but  even  to  give  them  up,  till,  the  republic  having  taken  a 
contrary  bend,  things  shall  insensibly  return  back  to  their  for- 
mer equality. 

'  This  is  my  advice ;  this  is  what  I  supplicate  you  to  do ;  and 
what  Rome,  sinking  under  her  calamities,  begs  of  you  with 
weeping  eyes.  If  you  do  not  endeavour  to  re-estabiish  her 
liberty,  she  summons  you  before  the  awful  tribunal  of  the  Sove- 
reign Judge.     Jesus  Christ,  who  is  in  the  midst  of  you  when 
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assembled,  commands  you.  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  who  have 
inspired  the  pope  to  name  you  above  others,  desire  it  of  you 
immediately.  Listen  to  their  secret  petitions,  and  you  will  pay 
no  regard  to  outward  solicitations.  Be  only  occupied  with  what 
will  benefit  Rome,  Italy,  the  world,  and  yourselves.  Our  sins 
have  rendered  us  little  worthy  of  your  protection:  but  the  seat 
of  the  apostles  deserves  to  be  sheltered  from  the  violence  of 
tyrants ;  the  temples  of  the  saints  ought  to  be  foixed  from  those 
robbers  who  have  invaded  them  ;  that  holy  land,  sprinkled  with 
the  blood  of  so  many  martyrs,  merits  surely  to  be  saved  from 
the  blood  of  its  citizens,  which  will  be  inevitably  spilled,  if 
you  do  not  take  some  methods  to  suppress  the  fury  of  these 
tyrants.' 

This  letter  of  Petrarch's  was  addressed  to  the  four  first  car- 
dinals. 

The  decision,  in  consequence  of  this  letter  of  Petrarch's  to 
the  four  commissary  cardinals,  is  not  certain,  as  the  pope  soon 
after  this  fell  sick.  It  is  probable  this  affair  was  not  determined. 
The  people  of  Rome  themselves,  wearied  out  with  the  anarchy 
in  which  they  lived,  assembled  together,  and  elected  John  Cer- 
roni,  investing  him  with  an  absolute  authority.  He  was  a  good 
citizen,  wise  and  prudent,  and  respected  for  his  probity.  The 
nobles  did  not  dare  to  oppose  this,  and  it  was  confirmed  by  the 
pope's  vicar. 

The  next  affair  in  debate  at  Avignon  was  the  enterprise  of 
John  Viscompti,  the  brother  and  successor  of  Luchin.  He  was 
archbishop,  as  well  as  governor,  of  Milan,  and  he  aimed  at 
being  master  of  all  Italy.  The  pope  on  this  sent  a  nuncio  to 
re-demand  the  city  of  Bologna,  which  he  had  purchased  ;  and  to 
choose  whether  he  would  possess  the  spiritual  or  the  temporal 
power;  for  both  could  not  be  united.  The  archbishop,  after 
hearing  the  message  with  respect,  said  he  would  answer  it  the 
following  Sunday  at  the  cathedral.  The  day  came ;  and,  after 
celebrating  mass  in  his  pontifical  robes,  he  advanced  towards 
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the  legate,  requiring  him  to  repeat  the  orders  of  the  pope  on 
the  choice  of  the  spiritual  or  the  temporal:  then  taking  the 
cross  in  one  hand,  and  drawing  forth  a  naked  sword  with  the 
other,  he  said,  '  Behold  my  spiritual  and  my  temporal  ;  and  tell 
the  holy  father  from  me,  that  with  the  one  I  will  defend  the 
other.* 

The  pope,  not  content  with  this  answer,  commenced  a  pro- 
cess against  him,  and  summoned  him  to  appear  in  person,  on 
pain  of  excom  nunication  The  archbishop  received  the  brief, 
and  promised  to  obey  it.  Immediately  he  sent  to  Avignon  one 
of  his  secretaries,  ordering  him  to  retain  for  his  use  all  the 
houses  and  stables  that  he  could  hire  at  Avignon,  with  provisions 
for  the  subsistence  of  twelve  thousand  horse,  and  six  thousand 
foot.  The  secretary  executed  his  commission  so  well,  that  the 
strangers  who  came  to  Avignon  on  business  could  find  no  place 
to  lodge  in.  The  pope  being  informed  of  this,  asked  the  secre- 
tary if  the  archbishop  required  so  many  houses.  The  latter 
answered,  he  feared  those  would  not  be  sufficient;  because  his 
master  was  coming  with  eighteen  thousand  troops,  besides  a 
great  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Milan,  who  would  accom- 
pany him.  The  pope,  terrified  at  this  account,  paid  immedi- 
ately the  expense  the  secretary  had  been  at,  and  dismissed  him, 
with  orders  to  tell  the  archbishop  that  he  dispensed  him  from 
this  journey. 

There  is  another  anecdote  related  of  this  prince  ;  and  they 
all  serve  to  show  his  artful  character,  and  with  what  apparent 
modesty  and  submission  he  covered  his  pride  and  resolution. 
The  cardinal  de  Ceccano,  going  on  his  legateship  to  Rome, 
passed  by  Milan.  The  archbishop  went  out  to  meet  him  with  so 
numerous  and  splendid  a  train,  and  so  many  led  horses  richly 
harnessed,  that,  in  surprise,  he  said,  to  him,  '  Mr.  Archbishop, 
why  all  this  pomp  ?'  '  It  is,*  replied  he,  affecting  an  humble  air, 
and  a  soft  tone  of  voice,  '  to  convince  the  holy  father  that  he  has 
under  him  a  little  priest  who  can  do  something.' 

qq  w 
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There  was  an  anonymous  letter  that  was  also  attributed  to  this 
prince;  but  it  appears  more  likely  to  have  been  written  by  Pe- 
trarch, from  the  style  of  irony  that  runs  through  it.  One  day, 
when  the  pope  was  in  full  consistory,  a  cardinal,  who  is  not 
named,  let  this  letter  fall  in  so  cunning  a  manner,  that  it  was 
brought  to  the  pope,  who  ordered  it  to  be  read  in  the  presence 
of  all  the  court.     The  inscription  was  in  these  terras: 

'Leviathan,  prince  of  darkness,  to  Pope  Clement  his  vicar, 
and  to  the  cardinals,  his  counsellors  and  good  friends.' 

After  an  enumeration  of  very  dreadful  crimes,  which  Levia- 
than ascribes  to  this  corrupt  court,  and  on  which  he  makes  them 
great  compliments,  exhorting  them  to  continue  in  this  noble 
course,  that  they  may  more  and  more  merit  his  protection,  he 
inveighs  against  the  doctrine  of  the  apostles,  and  turns  their 
plain  and  sober  life  into  the  highest  ridicule.  '  I  know,'  says 
he,  '  that,  so  far  from  imitating,  you  have  their  piety  and  humili- 
ty in  horror  and  derision.  I  have  no  reproach  to  make  you  ou 
this  account,  but  that  your  words  do  not  always  correspond  with 
your  actions.  Correct  this  fault,  if  you  wish  to  be  advanced  in 
my  kingdom.'  He  concludes  thus :  '  Pride,  your  superb  mo- 
ther, salutes  you ;  with  your  sisters,  avarice,  lewdness,  and  the 
rest  of  your  family ;  who  make  every  day  new  progress  under 
your  encouragement  and  protection.  Given  from  our  centre  of 
hell,  in  the  presence  of  all  the  devils.'  The  pope  and  the  car- 
dinals took  little  notice  of  this  letter,  and  conthmed  the  same 
course  of  life 

Tlie  third  affair  at  the  court  of  Avignon  was,  the  peace  be- 
tween Hungary  and  Naples.  Petrarch  was  particularly  interest- 
ed in  this  affair,  from  respect  to  King  Robert,  regard  to  queen 
Joan,  and  friendship  for  the  grand  seneschal  of  that  kingdom, 
who  became  his  second  Mecenas.  His  name  was  Nicholas  Ac- 
ciajoli;  his  family  was  originally  of  Brixia,  and  obtained  its  name 
from  a  commerce  in  nets.  It  afterwards  divided  into  several 
branches,  which  spread  abroad  to  Sicily,  England,  Hungary,  and 
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even  to  Constantinople.  One  of  these  brunches  was  established 
at  Florence,  and  held  a  distinguished  rank  there,  without  aban- 
doning the  commerce  it  was  engaged  in.  From  this  branch  de- 
scended Nicholas  Acciajoli.  At  eighteen  he  married  Margarita 
Spini,  of  a  rich  and  illustrious  family ;  and  three  years  after  his 
father  sent  him  to  Naples,  where  he  had  established  a  branch  of 
his  commerce,  which  succeeded  so  well,  that  he  was  able,  when- 
ever he  wanted  them,  to  lend  Urge  sums  of  money  to  king  Ro- 
bert. His  son  Nicholas  had  not  his  taste  for  commerce ;  he  was 
very  handsome,  had  a  fine  figure,  and  an  amiable  disposition  ; 
but  his  mind  was  filled  with  ambition,  and  his  head  turned  on 
chivalry.  He  happened  to  please  Catharine  de  Valois,  the 
widow  of  Philip,  prince  of  Tarentum,  whom  they  called  the  em- 
press of  Constantinople  ;  a  woman  of  gallantry,  according  to  Vil- 
lani,  and  of  very  indifferent  reputation.  She  was  one  of  those 
who  contributed  to  the  death  of  prince  Andrew.  The  handsome 
Florentine  gained  so  much  favour  with  this  princess,  that  she 
confided  to  him  the  care  of  her  affairs,  the  education  of  her 
children,  and  the  government  of  her  state.  Villani  says,  she 
made  him  a  rich  and  powerful  chevalier.  Lewis  de  Tarentum, 
son  of  Catharine,  having  been  sent  on  an  expedition  into  Cala- 
bria, at  the  head  of  five  hundred  horse,  king  Robert  gave  him 
Nicholas  for  governor,  with  orders  to  do  nothing  without  consult- 
ing him.  The  young  Florentine  executed  this  commission  in  a 
manner  that  diil  him  great  honour,  and  gained  him  the  good  graces 
of  his  pupil,  who  became  extremely  attached  to  him. 

After  the  death  of  king  Andrew,  he  contributed  to  the  mar- 
riage of  prince  Lewis  with  queen  Joan,  who  was  too  fond  of  her 
to  act  with  the  resolution  necessary  to  accomplish  it  himself. 
On  the  arrival  of  the  king  of  Hungary,  having  been  prevented 
following  the  queen  his  wife,  he  threw  himself,  with  Nicholas 
Acciajoli,  into  a  small  fisher  boat,  in  which,  with  great  peril 
coasting  the  shore,  they  got  to  Ercole,  and  from  thence  to  Sien- 
na.    Nicholas  set  out  with  the  prince  for  Florence,  where  his 
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brother  Avas  bishop  ;  but  when  they  entered  the  confines  of  the 
republic,  the  officers  of  the  government  stopped  them,  fearing  to 
offend  the  king  of  Hungary,  and  they  retired  to  an  estate  which 
belonged  to  the  house  of  Acciajoli.  Nicholas  got  together  all 
the  money  he  could,  and  they  embarked  in  two  Genoese  galleys, 
with  the  bishop  of  Florence,  for  Aiques  Mortes,  where  they 
landed,  and  proceeded  to  Villeneuve,  a  town  only  separated 
from  Avignon  by  the  Rhone.  Nicholas  and  the  bishop  went  im- 
mediately to  the  pope,  to  inform  him  of  the  prince's  arrival,  and 
to  concert  with  him  the  means  of  delivering  the  queen  from  the 
castle  of  Aix,  where  the  people  kept  her  as  a  prisoner.  By 
means  of  the  pope,  and  the  duke  of  Berri,  who  happened  to  be 
at  Avignon,  and  who  assured  the  people  of  Provence  she  had  no 
design  against  them,  which  was  their  pretence  for  detaining  her, 
she  obtained  her  liberty,  and  was  received  at  Avignon  with  the 
usual  honours  paid  to  crowned  heads.  She  made  her  entry 
there  under  a  canopy  of  state,  surrounded  with  eighteen  car- 
dinals, and  several  prelates,  who  went  out  to  meet  her.  The 
pope  received  her  in  full  consistory,  according  to  the  general 
custom  of  receiving  princes :  and  the  prince  of  Tarentum, 
through  the  interests  of  the  Acciajolis,  was  better  treated  than 
he  hoped  for.  The  pope  granted  him  the  necessary  dispensa- 
tions for  his  marriage,  touched  probably  with  the  situation  of  the 
queen,  who  was  big  with  child. 

During  these  things  the  king  of  Hungary  had  been  driven 
from  Naples  by  the  plague ;  and  the  Neapolitans,  who  loved 
their  sovereign,  and  detested  the  Hungarians,  invited  her  to  re- 
turn with  her  husband.  Nicholas  Acciajoli  was  sent  thither  to 
examine  how  things  were  situated,  and  prepare  every  thing  ne- 
cessaiy  for  their  reception.  When  he  came  there,  he  engaged 
in  the  queen's  service  that  famous  duke  Warner,  who  had  served 
the  king  of  Hungary  at  the  head  of  twelve  hundred  men.  and 
was  not  satisfied  with  his  former  master.  Finding  every  thing 
well  disposed  to  the  queen,  he  pressed  her  to  set  out  immedi- 
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ately  for  Naples  But  money  was  wanting  for  this  purpose; 
and  this  determined  her  to  sell  the  city  of  Avignon  to  the  pope 
for  fourscore  thousand  florins.  This  sum  not  being  sufficient, 
she  pawned  her  jewels ;  and,  having  collected  a  little  army  in 
haste,  she  embarked  at  Marseilles  with  her  husband,  and  arrived 
at  Naples  in  August,  where  she  was  received  with  transport. 
She  loaded  all  those  with  benefits  who  had  given  her  proofs  of 
zeal  and  fidelity.  Nicholas  Acciajoli  had  the  office  of  grand  se- 
neschal, and  the  administration  of  piiblic  affairs,  as  a  reward  for 
his  great  services.  There  were,  however,  many  troops  in  gar- 
rison in  several  of  the  principal  towns ;  and  war  was  carried  on 
between  these  and  the  Neapolitans,  till  the  king  of  Hungary, 
returning  to  Naples  in  1350,  became  again  conqueror;  and  Joan 
and  her  husband  were  obliged  to  take  refuge  at  Gayette,  waiting 
for  the  negotiations  of  the  pope  to  procure  peace.  At  first,  as 
we  have  seen,  the  king  of  Hungary  would  not  hear  of  it:  but  at 
last,  whether  he  was  weary  of  war  at  such  a  distance  from  his 
kingdom,  and  which  had  cost  him  so  much,  or  whether  his  re- 
sentment was  abated  with  time,  or  out  of  complaisance  for  the 
pope,  whom  he  regarded,  he  consented  to  a  truce,  on  condition 
that  if,  alter  a  process,  the  queen  was  found  guilty,  she  should 
be  deprived  of  her  kingdom  :  if  innocent,  he  promised  to  re- 
store all  the  places  he  possessed  belonging  to  her,  on  the  payment 
of  three  hundred  thousand  florins  for  the  expense  of  the  war. 

The  process  of  Joan  was  not  easy  to  determine.  There  were 
many  depositions  against  her,  but  no  witnesses.  At  last  an  ex- 
pedient was  found  to  finish  it.  Joan  proved,  by  the  deposition 
of  several  persons,  that  they  had  given  her  a  charm,  which  had 
inspired  her  with  such  an  extreme  aversion  for  her  husband,  that 
the  persons  attached  to  her  thought  it  would  be  serving  her  to 
put  him  to  death ;  and  that  she  had  been  thus  influenced  towards 
it  without  being  culpable.  On  this  deposition  the  judges  de- 
clared her  innocent  of  the  witchcraft  and  its  consequences.  The 
king  of  Hungary,  quite  tired  out,  agreed  to  a  decision  worthy  of 
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the  age  in  which  it  was  invented.  The  peace  was  signed  at 
Avignon  this  year,  1352,  by  the  ambassadors  of  the  two  powers, 
and  ratified  by  the  pope.  He  acknowledged  Lewis  de  Taren- 
tum  king  of  Naples,  and  gave  orders  for  his  coronation,  but  that 
he  should  claim  no  right  to  the  crown.  This  gave  the  greatest 
joy  to  Nicholas  Acciajoli,  who  might  be  said  to  have  put  the 
crown  of  Naples  on  the  head  of  his  pupil,  by  first  accomplish- 
ing this  marriage,  then  supporting  him  by  his  valor  and  skilful 
management,  and  protecting  and  befriending  him  in  his  greatest 
adversities.  The  union  of  Petrarch  with  the  grand  seneschal 
seems  to  have  been  formed  by  Boccace,  Zanobie,  and  the  prior 
of  the  Holy  Apostles,  friends  to  both. 

Petrarch  wrote  a  letter  to  him  on  this  event,  as  follows: 
'  Illustrious  man !  At  last  victory  is  yours !  Thanks  to  your 
zeal,  your  prince  shall  be  enthroned,  notwithstanding  the  efforts 
of  envy.  The  lustre  of  his  crown,  and  the  serenity  of  his  coun- 
tenance, are  going  to  dissipate  the  clouds  with  which  Italy  is 
covered.  After  so  many  labours  and  perils,  do  not  think  you 
may  repose.  What  remains  for  you  to  do,  is  far  more  difficult 
and  more  important  than  what  you  have  done.  You  must  collect 
all  the  strength  of  mind  you  are  known  to  possess,  to  govern  that 
kingdom  with  justice  which  you  have  acquired  with  glory.  You 
have  struggled  with  fortune  in  adversity,  and  have  been  victor : 
you  must  now  combat  her  in  prosperity.  She  is  the  same  ene- 
my ;  her  appearance  is  only  changed  ;  and  she  is  more  difficult 
to  subdue  under  the  form  of  an  enchantress  than  any  other.  She 
has  conquered  mighty  heroes  !  Hannibal,  who  overcame  at  Can- 
nae, was  enslaved  by  pleasure  at  Capua. 

'  Your  prince  is  young:  but  his  understanding  is  ripe,  and  he 
promises  great  things.  After  having  weathered  a  thousand  tem- 
pests by  sea  and  by  land,  and  conducted  him  over  rocks  and  pre- 
cipices to  the  utmost  point  of  greatness,  teach  him  to  preserve 
the  dignity  he  has  acquired,  and  prove  that  the  sceptre,  heredita- 
ry in  his  family,  was  due  to  his  virtue  more  than  his  birth.     Il 
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is  more  honourable  to  be  raised  than  born  to  a  throne  ;  hazard 
bestows  the  one,  but  merit  obtains  the  other.  Teach  him  to 
serve  his  God,  to  love  his  country,  and  to  render  exact  justice, 
without  which  no  kingdom  can  endure.  Let  him  accustom  him- 
self to  desire  nothing  but  honour,  and  to  fear  nothing  but  shame. 
Let  him  know  that  the  higher  he  is  elevated,  the  less  he  can  be 
concealed;  that  the  more  power  he  has,  the  less  he  ought  to  allow 
himself;  and  that  a  king  should  be  distinguished  by  his  manners 
more  than  by  his  robes.  Keep  him  at  a  distance  in  general  from 
the  extremes  either  of  prodigality  or  avarice;  virtue  lies  between 
them  both.  Nevertheless,  he  should  be  sparing  of  his  time, 
and  profuse  of  his  private  money,  that  it  may  circulate  in  his 
kingdom,  and  not  lie  useless  in  his  treasury.  The  master  of  a 
rich  estate  can  never  be  poor.  Let  him  never  forget  the  speech 
of  that  Roman,  "  1  will  not  have  any  gold ;  but  I  love  to  reign 
over  those  who  have."  Let  him  not  think  himself  happy,  or  a 
true  king,  till  he  has  relieved  his  kingdom  from  its  calamities, 
repaired  its  ruins,  extinguished  tyranny,  and  re-established  peace 
and  freedom.  Sallust  says,  that  a  kingdom  ought  to  be  always 
present  to  the  miud  of  its  master.  The  surest  guard  of  kings  is 
not  armies  and  treasures,  but  friends ;  and  they  are  only  acquir- 
ed by  beneficence  and  justice.  "  We  must  deliberate  before  we 
choose  them,"  says  Seneca :  "  but  when  once  chosen,  place  in 
them  an  entire  confidence." 

'  It  is  important,  but  not  easy,  to  distinguish  a  true  friend  from 
an  agreeable  enemy;  just  praises  are  spurs  to  virtue,  but  flat- 
terers are  a  subtle  poison.  We  should  not  break  lightly  with  a 
friend,  nor  of  a  sudden.  According  to  the  old  proverb,  we  must 
unrip,  not  tear  away.  It  is  an  error  to  suppose  we  shall  be  lov- 
ed by  those  to  whom  we  are  not  attached,  and  an  injustice  to 
exact  from  them  more  than  we  can  give.  Nothing  is  freer  than 
the  heart:  it  will  bear  no  yoke;  it  knows  no  master,  but  love. 
Never  suffer  your  king  to  open  his  soul  to  suspicion,  or  lend  his 
ear  to  informers :  but  let  him  despise  slanderers,  and  confound 
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them  by  the  virtue  of  his  conduct!  Augustus  wrote  thus  to  Ti- 
berius: "  Let  us  permit  men  to  speak  evil  of  us;  is  it  not  suf- 
ficient that  they  cannot  do  it?  Does  the  power  of  God  himself  shel- 
ter him  from  the  blasphemies  of  the  impious  ?"  Let  him  permit 
others  to  seek  to  divine  his  secrets;  but  never  let  him  seek  to 
divine  the  secrets  of  others.  Let  him  really  be  what  he  would  ap- 
pear; then  will  he  have  no  interest  to  hide;  and  will  no  more 
fear  the  observations  of  his  enemy  than  the  regards  of  his  friend. 
Scipio  brought  into  his  camp  with  the  same  confidence,  the  spies 
of  the  Romans  and  Carthaginians.  Julius  Cesar  sent  back  Do- 
mitius,  after  taking  him  piisoner;  despised  Labienus,  the  deser- 
ter, though  acquainted  with  his  secrets;  and  often  burnt  the  des- 
patches of  the  enemies  without  reading  them. 

<  The  title  of  serenissime  is  given  to  kings,  to  teach  them  that 
their  rank  places  them  above  ihe  seat  of  the  passions,  and  that 
they  ought  to  be  inaccessible  to  all  the  tempests  they  raise.  No- 
thing is  more  dangerous  than  a  king  who  deceives ;  nothing 
more  ridiculous  for  himself,  or  more  fatal  to  his  subjects  On 
his  word  is  established  their  hope  and  tranquillity.  Why  should 
he  be  false,  whose  interest  it  is  that  all  under  him  should  be  true? 
Nor  let  him  be  ungrateful ;  for  ingratitude  destroys  the  very 
sinews  of  a  state.  He  ought  to  refuse  himself  to  no  one.  Teach 
him  that  he  is  not  born  for  himself,  but  for  the  republic  ;  and 
that  he  is  in  his  proper  employment  when  occupied  with  the  af- 
fairs of  his  subjects.  He  must  work  for  their  happiness,  and 
watch  for  their  preservation.  There  is  nothing  more  glorious  ; 
but  nothing  is  more  toilsome.  It  is  a  delightful  and  honourable 
servitude.  Prompt  to  recompense,  slow  to  punish,  a  good  king 
ought  to  treat  criminals  as  a  good  surgeon  treats  his  patients, 
with  all  the  care  and  tenderness  possible,  shedding  tears  for  the 
pain  he  is  obliged  to  give.  A  king  must  not  punish  a  guilty 
subject  as  he  would  a  proud  enemy ;  but  ever  have  this  maxim 
engraved  on  his  heart,  "  Clemency  and  virtue  assimilate  to 
God." 
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'  In  fine,  a  king  ought  to  serve  as  the  model  of  his  subjects. 
By  his  character  they  ought  to  regulate  their  own.  He  is  re- 
sponsible for  all  the  crimes  they  commit  after  his  example.  Let 
your  prince  be  irreproachable  in  his  manners.  Teach  him  to 
despise  luxury,  and  trample  voluptuousness  under  his  feet.  Let 
him  suffer  no  debauchery  in  his  kingdom,  and,  above  all,  in  his  ar- 
mies. Horses,  books,  and  arms,  these  ought  to  be  his  amusements ; 
war,  peace,  and  justice,  his  occupations.  Let  him  read  the  lives 
of  illustrious  men,  that  he  may  form  himself  after  them.  He 
should  consider  them  as  his  models  and  guides  in  the  path  of 
glory.  Their  great -actions  will  warm  his  soul,  and  spur  him  on 
to  the  like.  O,  how  glorious  is  that  ambition  that  springs  from 
virtue  !  You  may  present  to  your  prince  a  pattern  of  every 
virtue  without  going  far.  If  love  does  not  blind  me,  I  know  no 
one  more  perfect  than  that  of  his  uncle,  the  divine  king  Robert ; 
whose  death  has  proved,  by  the  calamities  that  have  followed  it,  how 
necessary  his  life  was  to  his  people.  He  was  great,  wise,  kind, 
and  magnanimous !  In  a  word,  he  was  the  king  of  kings !  His 
nephew  can  do  nothing  better  than  tread  in  his  steps. 

'  You  feel,  my  lord,  the  burden  with  which  you  are  charged ; 
but  a  great  man  finds  nothing  hard  or  weighty  when  he  is  sure 
he  is  beloved.  At  the  head  of  your  pupil's  counsels,  the  confi- 
dant of  all  his  secrets,  you  are  as  dear  to  him  as  Chiron  was  to 
Achilles,  as  Achates  to  ^Eneas,  and  as  Lelius  to  Scipio.  Com- 
plete what  you  have  begun.  Love  accomplishes  all  things ;  he 
who  partakes  the  honour  should  participate  in  the  labour.  Adieu! 
You  are  the  glory  of  our  country,  and  of  your  own.  I  have 
said  a  great  deal;  but  I  have  left  much  more  unsaid.' 

Petrarch  made  use  of  the  same  courier  to  answer  a  letter  of 
Barbatus  de  Sulmone,  who  lamented  he  had  not  found  him  at 
Rome  when  he  went  to  gain  the  jubilee,  and  begged  he  would 
send  him  his  Africa.  '  You  speak  of  our  not  meeting  at  Rome 
as  a  misfortune ;  I  hold  it  to  have  been  providential.  If  we  had 
met  in  that  great  city,  we  should  have  been  more  occupied  with 
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the  arts  and  the  sciences  than  with  our  souls  ;  and  should  have 
sought  to  ornament  our  understandings  rather  than  to  purify  our 
hearts.  The  sciences  are  most  agreeable  food  for  the  mind : 
but  what  a  void  do  they  leave  in  the  heart,  if  they  are  not  directed 
to  their  true  and  perfect  end !  As  to  my  Africa,  if  it  ever  sees 
the  day,  it  shall  visit  you ;  but  it  has  languished  of  late  through 
the  negligence  of  its  master  and  the  obstacles  of  fortune. 

'  I  am  now  freed  from  majiy  embarrassments,  and  my  mind 
approaches  rather  nearer  that  point  to  which  it  ought  to  arrive. 
I  hope,  however,  to  be  always  making  some  little  progress,  and 
to  be  learning  something  every  day,  till  death  closes  my  eyes: 
at  least,  as  said  a  wise  old  man,  I  will  strive  so  to  do :  and  what 
gives  me  hopes  I  shall  succeed  is,  the  passions  that  troubled  my 
soul  have  almost  ceased  to  torment  me  ;  and  I  flatter  myself  in 
a  little  time  to  be  wholly  exempted  from  their  power.  Adieu,  my 
dear  Barbatus.  If  we  should  not  be  able  to  meet  in  this  world, 
we  shall  see  one  another  again  in  the  heavenly  Jerusalem  1'  Avig- 
non,  1352. 

The  pope's  sickness  detained  Petrarch  a  long  time  at  Avignon, 
and  retarded  the  decision  of  the  greatest  affairs :  it  began  about 
autumn.  A  malignant  humour  broke  out  in  his  face  ;  it  swell- 
ed prodigiously,  and  he  was  judged  to  be  in  great  danger.  In 
the  month  of  December  his  condition  terribly  alarmed  those  who 
were  interested  in  him.  He  was  a  little  better  in  January,  and 
they  profited  by  this  gleam  of  health  to  assemble  the  consistories 
for  necessary  business  ;  in  one  of  which  the  affair  of  Naples  was 
decided  :  but  this  was  only  a  false  hope  ;  and  we  see,  by  a  letter 
of  Petrarch  to  the  bishop  of  Cavaillon,  that  he  relapsed  soon  af- 
ter. This  prelate  went  and  passed  five  days  at  Vaucluse,  with- 
out acquainting  Petrarch,  who  complains  of  it  in  a  letter,  as 
follows  : 

'  And*could  you  pass  five  days  without  me  in  my  transalpine 
Helicon  ?  I  was  so  near  to  you,  that  had  you  wanted  any  thing 
easy  to  procure,  I  should  have  heard  if  you  had  called  me.  Why 
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did  you  envy  me  this  sweet  consolation  ?  I  should  complain  bit- 
terly, if  you  had  not  compensated  your  ncglii^ence  to  me  by  your 
indulgence  to  my  works,  with  which  I  find  you  have  passed  the 
days  and  the  nights.  It  is  not  conceivable  that,  in  the  midst  of  so 
many  poets,  historians,  philosophers,  and  saints,  you  should  give 
the  preference  to  my  trifles.  I  owe  this  to  your  tender  blindness 
for  me.  My  housekeeper  tells  me  you  had  a  mind  to  carry  away 
some  of  my  books,  and  did  not  dare  to  do  it  without  my  consent. 
Ought  I  not  from  this  to  fear  some  coolness  on  your  part  ?  Use 
your  pleasure,  my  dear  father  I  Do  not  you  know  that  all  I  have  is 
yours  ? 

'  I  carried  your  letter  to  cardinal  Taillerand,  our  master.  He 
thanks  you  ;  and  orders  me  to  tell  you,  he  has  long  determined 
never  to  importune  the  pope  for  any  advantage  to  himself.  He  is 
inaccessible  to  all  inordinate  desires  :  it  is  rather  to  the  turn  of 
his  mind,  than  the  greatness  of  his  fortune,  he  owes  this  manner 
of  thinking.  You  know  the  public  news.  The  king  of  Sicily  has 
at  last  obtained  the  crown  he  has  sighed  for  so  long.  God  grant 
that  his  peace  with  the  king  of  Hungary  may  be  lasting.  Our 
pope  came  back  from  death's  door,  and  is  returned  thither  again. 
He  would  have  been  well  long  ago,  if  he  had  not  about  him  a 
gang  of  physicians,  whom  I  look  on  as  the  plagues  of  the  rich. 
Cardinal  d'Ostie  is  this  moment  expiring.  He  has  lived  long 
enough,  according  to  nature  ;  but  his  death  is  a  loss  to  the  re- 
public' 

In  the  beginning  of  March  the  pope  sent  a  young  man  on  some 
business  to  Petrarch.  After  inquiring  about  the  pope's  disorder, 
he  charged  the  young  man  expressly  to  desire  the  pontiff,  from 
him,  to  take  care  of  the  physicians,  and  recollect  the  epitaph  of 
that  emperor, 

•  I  was  killed  by  the  multitude  of  physicians.' 

The  young  man,  who  was  extremely  ignorant,  related  what  had 
been  told  him  in  a  very  dark  and  confused  manner.     The  pope, 
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who  highly  esteemed  the  sentiments  of  Petrarch,  sent  the  young 
man  back  to  him,  with  an  order  to  write  down  what  was  told  him. 
In  obedience  to  this  order,  Petrarch  wrote  the  following  letter : 
'  Holy  father  !  I  shudder  at  the  account  of  your  fever  !  Com- 
pare me  not,  however,  to  those  flatterers  whom  the  satirist  de- 
scribes, who  are  drowned  in  tears  if  they  see  a  friend  cry,  or 
who  sweat  when  he  says  I  am  hot.  I  rather  resemble  the  man 
of  whom  Cicero  speaks,  who  trembled  for  the  welfare  of  Rome 
because  his  own  was  concerned.  My  health  depends  upon  yours. 
I  will  trouble  you  with  few  words ;  conscious  who  it  is  that  ad- 
dresses the  divine  ears  of  his  holy  father,  and  of  the  state  he  is  in 
at  present. 

'  I  tremble  to  see  your  bed  always  surrounded  with  physicians, 
who  are  never  agreed,  because  it  would  be  a  reproach  for  the  se- 
cond to  think  as  the  first,  and  only  repeat  what  he  had  said  before. 
«  It  is  not  to  be  doubted,"  as  Pliny  says,  "  that,  desiring  to  raise 
a  name  by  their  discoveries,  they  make  experiments  upon  us, 
and  thus  barter  away  our  lives."  We  see  in  this  profession 
what  we  see  in  no  other.  We  confide  at  once  in  those  who  call 
themselves  physicians,  though  there  is  nothing  so  dangerous  as 
a  mistake  in  this  matter  :  but  a  flattering  hope  hides  the  danger; 
and  there  is  no  law  for  the  punishment  of  extreme  ignorance, 
no  example  of  revenge.  Physicians  learn  their  trade  at  our  ex- 
pence  :  by  the  means  of  killing,  they  become  perfect  in  the  art 
of  curing  ;  and  they  alone  are  permitted  to  murder  with  impu- 
nity. 

'  Holy  father  !  consider  as  your  enemies  the  croud  of  physi- 
cians that  beset  you.  It  is  in  our  age  we  behold  verified  the  pre- 
diction of  old  Cato,  who  announced,  that  corruption  would  be 
general,  when  the  Greeks  should  have  transmitted  the  sciences, 
and,  above  all,  the  art  of  physic.  Whole  nations  have  done  with- 
out this  art,  and  were,  perhaps,  much  better,  and  lived  longer 
than  we  do.  The  Roman  republic,  according  to  Pliny,  was  with- 
out physicians  for  six  hundred  years,  and  was  never  in  a  more 
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flourishing  state.  But  since  it  is  now  decided  that  we  are  neither 
to  live  nor  die  without  them,  at  least  make  a  clioice  from  the  mul- 
titude, and  select,  not  the  man  who  can  display  the  most  elo- 
quence or  knowledge,  but  who  has  the  most  attachment  towards 
you.  Forgetting  their  profession,  they  issue  from  their  retreats, 
to  make  irruptions  into  the  forests  of  poets,  and  the  fields  of 
orators.  More  occupied  with  shining  than  with  curing,  they  brawl 
round  a  sick  bed,  making  a  jumble  of  the  thoughts  of  Cicero, 
and  the  aphorisms  of  Hippocrates.  The  sickness  increases  ; 
no  matter,  if  they  succeed  in  fine  sayings,  and  can  gain  a  cha- 
racter for  eloquence.  To  avoid  the  reproaches  your  physicians 
might  cast  on  me,  I  have  uttered  nothing  which  is  not  drawn  from 
Pliny,  who  has  said  more  of  this  profession  than  of  any  other  ; 
and  who  also  writes  thus:  ''  A  physician  that  has  the  gift  of  a 
fluent  speech  becomes  the  arbiter  of  our  life  or  death," 

'  The  interest  that  I  take,  holy  father,  in  your  preservation, 
carries  me  further  than  I  intended.  I  will  add  but  one  woi'd 
more  :  look  upon  that  physician  as  an  assassin,  who  has  more 
prate  than  experience,  more  noise  than  wisdom.  Say  to  him 
with  the  old  man  in  Plautus,  "  Go  about  your  business:  you  was 
sent  for  to  cure,  and  not  to  harangue."  Add  to  this  a  good  diet, 
and,  above  all,  a  cheerful  mind,  which  is  never  discouraged. 
By  these  means,  restoring  yourself  to  health,  you  will  preserve 
the  welfare  of  your  servants,  and  of  the  church,  which,  while  you 
are   sick,  must  languish  and  decay.' 

Petrarch  passed  the  month  of  April  at  Vaucluse.  Every  thing, 
particularly  the  sixth  of  that  month,  recalled  to  him  the  remem- 
brance of  Laura. 

<  When  I  am  seated  on  my  green  enamelled  banks,  when  I 
hear  the  warbling  of  the  birds,  the  rustling  of  the  leaves,  agitat- 
ed by  the  zephyr,  or  the  murmui's  of  my  clear  stream,  I  think  I 
see,  I  hear  her,  whom  earth  conceals,  and  whom  Heaven  will 
bring  to  light.  From  afar  she  answers  to  my  sighs,  and  asks  me, 
with  kindness,  why  I  shed  so  many  tears !    "  Ought  you  to  com- 
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plain?"  says  she.     "  My  death  has  rendered  me  immortal;  and 
my  eyes,  that  appeared  closed,  are  opened  to  everlasting  light !" 

<  There  is  no  place  so  favourable  to  the  state  of  my  heart,  or 
where  I  enjoy  greater  liberty.  In  these  delightful  valleys  there 
are  a  thousand  hidden  retreats  formed  for  tender  sighs : 
Love  has  not  in  Cytherus,  Gnidus,  or  Paphos,  such  delightful 
asylums  as  these.  All  the  objects  around  talk  to  me  of  love  ! 
All  invite  me  to  love  for  ever! 

'  How  often,  trembling  and  alone,  do  I  seek  Laura  in  these 
shades !  Blest  soul  !  who  dost  enlighten  my  dark  and  gloomy 
nights  ;  what  transports  do  I  feel  when  you  thus  cheer  me  by 
your  presence  I 

'  Oh,  Death  !  in  one  sad  moment  you  burst  asunder  the  bond 
that  united  the  most  virtuous  soul  with  the  most  perfect  form  ! 
In  one  sad  moment  you  deprived  me  of  my  all !  I  am  weary  of 
every  thing  around  me.  But  Laura  pities;  she  sometimes 
comes  to  my  relief.  Ah  !  could  I  paint  her  heavenly  attractions, 
could  I  express  the  charms  of  her  immortal  mind,  when  she 
deigns  to  revisit  earth,  and  consoles  me  with  her  divine  con- 
verse, I  should  move  to  compassion  the  flinty  heart ! 

'  Zephyrus  returns ;  he  brings  with  him  the  mild  season,  the 
flowers,  herbs,  and  grass,  his  dear  children.  Progne  warbles, 
Philomela  sighs,  the  heavens  become  serene,  and  the  valleys 
smile.  Love  re-animates  the  air,  the  earth,  and  the  sea  :  all  crea- 
tures feel  his  sovereign  power.  But,  alas  !  this  charming  season 
can  only  renew  my  sighs !  The  melody  of  the  birds,  the  splen- 
dour of  the  flowers,  the  charms  of  beauty,  are  in  my  eyes  like 
the  most  gloomy  deserts ;  for  Laura  is  no  more  !' 

While  Petrarch  was  leading  this  solitary  life  at  Vaucluse,  the 
physicians  at  Avignon,  extremely  irritated  with  what  he  had  said 
of  them  in  the  pope's  letter,  inveighed  furiously  against  him. 
One  of  them,  born  in  the  mountains,  and  now  grown  old  and  tooth- 
less, thinking  it  necessary  to  revenge  the  cause  of  the  faculty, 
caballed  against  him,  and  wrote  a  letter  full  of  the  most  atrocious 
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invectives,  in  which  he  threatened  he  would  write  phillipics 
against  Petrarch  more  pointed  than  those  of  Cicero  or  Demos- 
thenes. '  I  did  not  discover  at  first,'  says  Petrarch,  '  the  author 
of  this  letter.  Struck  in  the  dark  by  Nisus,  I  feared  lest,  return- 
ing it,  I  might  hit  Eurialus.  At  last  I  found  out  it  was  the  pro- 
duction of  a  mountaineer.' 

At  this  lime  there  was  a  report  that  the  emperor  was  going 
to  enter  Italy  Petrarch,  who  was  always  solicitous  for  the  glo- 
ry of  his  country,  and  had  long  wished  for  this  event,  wrote  the 
following  answer  to  an  abbe  in  Italy,  who  had  informed  him  it 
was  a  false  report : 

'  I  am  sorry  to  hear  it.  The  journey  would  have  been  glo- 
rious to  Cesar,  and  useful  to  the  world.  But  I  believe  he  is  con- 
tented to  live,  and  has  no  ambition  to  reign.  If  he  shuts  himself  up 
in  Germany,  and  abandons  Italy,  he  may  be  emperor  of  the  Teu- 
tons, but  he  will  never  be  emperor  of  Rome.  It  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  neither  letters  nor  discourses  have  made  any  impression 
on  him,  when  glory,  the  merit  of  a  good  action,  and  the  finest 
occasion  of  undertaking  it,  can  have  no  effect.  I  should  be  sur- 
prised and  distressed  at  this  tJews,  if  I  had  not  learned,  by  expe- 
rience, that  we  ought  not  to  embarrass  ourselves  with  the  things 
of  this  world,  and  that  all  done  therein  resembles  a  spider's  web. 
For  what  then  should  I  grieve  ?  I  am  only  a  pilgrim,  a  traveller 
on  earth,  for  few  or  many  years,  as  it  shall  be  decreed.  When  I 
die,  I  shall  go  to  my  own  country.  Italy  will  be  always  where 
it  is,  between  the  Alps  and  the  two  seas.  If  an  eai'thly  emperor 
denies  it  succour,  it  will  meet  with  aid  from  the  Emperor  of 
heaven  ?' 

All  the  world,  and  particularly  the  people  of  Avignon,  was 
desirous  of  seeing  Petrarch's  letters.  Those  who  received  them 
were  so  delighted  with  their  spirit,  they  could  not  help  showing 
them  to  their  friends.  As  there  was  keen  satire  in  many  of  them, 
this  raised  him  enemies ;  and  they  accused  him  of  having  attacked 
the  authority  of  the  pope,  in  his  solicitude  to  have  the  holy  see 
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removed  to  Rome.  One  of  his  friends,  who  had  been  the  inno- 
cent cause  of  these  commotions,  said,  to  him,  ^  You  arc  very  har- 
dy to  attack  the  physicians  :  do  not  you  then  fear  the  maladies 
for  which  they  must  be  consulted  ?'  '  I  am  not  immortal,'  repli- 
ed Petrarch :  '  but  should  these  disorders  attack  me,  I  expect 
nothing  from  their  skill.  I  do  not  repent  I  have  wounded  them 
by  the  truth :  If  this  makes  enemies,  I  shall  have  enough,  or  I 
must  keep  silence  for  ever.  With  respect  to  the  holy  see,  I 
know  that  Peter's  chair  was  every  where  with  him,  and  that  it 
is  at  present  wherever  his  successor  is  found  ;  though  there  are 
places  more  holy  and  convenient  than  others :  the  master  of  the 
house  chooses  that  which  pleases  him,  and  honours  that  which 
he  prefers:  the  misrepresentations  of  my  censurers  never  entered 
into  my  mind.  I  never  presume  to  prescribe  the  seat  where  the 
master  of  all  places  should  be  fixed.  I  have  not  drawn  my  opi- 
nion from  the  slender  fountain  of  the  decretals,  but  from  the 
source  of  St.  Jerom ;  who  says,  if  we  seek  for  authority,  the 
world  is  greater  than  a  city.  Whenever  the  bishop  shall  be  at 
Rome,  Constanstinople,  or  Alexandria,  it  is  always  the  same 
power,  and  the  same  priesthood.  What  I  say,  and  what  I  have 
said,  is  this:  in  whatever  place  the  chair  of  St.  Peter  is  fixed,  it 
is  honourable  to  be  seated  in  it.'  These  aspersions  gave  rise  to 
some  letters  of  justification,  which  are  culled  the  invectives  of 
Petrarch;  and  to  a  work  solicitously  desired  by  the  friends  of 
Petrarch,  and  much  more  valuable  than  the  former,  which  he 
styled  his  letter  to  posterity,  from  whence  many  things  in  these 
memoirs  are  taken,  and  which  were  neglected  by  the  former 
biographers  of  Petrarch. 

At  this  time  cardinal  Gui  de  Boulogne  lost  his  mother,  the 
wife  of  Robert,  the  seventh  count  of  Auvergne  and  Boulogne. 
This  pious  princess,  after  having  been  at  Rome  to  gain  the 
jubilee,  retired  into  the  convent  of  the  claristes,  where  she  had 
a  daughter  who  was  a  nun,  and  she  died  soon  after.  The  car- 
dinal, who   was  extremely  fond  of  her,  was   sensibly  touched 
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with  this  loss,  and  received  a  consolatory  letter  from  Petrarch,  who 
in  it  mentions  the  great  care  of  his  mother  from  the  beginning 
of  life,  and  that  she  had  even  borne  the  burthen  of  this  beloved 
son  a  month  longer  than  usual. 

The  bishop  of  Florence,  who  was  then  at  Avignon,  and  just 
setting  out  for  his  diocese,  told  Petrarch  he  would  not  quit  the 
country  till  he  had  seen  the  marvellous  fountain  of  Vaucluse. 
<  I  shall  be  glad  also,'  added  he,  '  to  behold  you  in  your  hermi- 
tage, and  to  judge  myself  of  the  life  you  lead  there.  I  am  going 
to  visit  the  monastery  of  St.  Anthony :  as  I  return  you  may  de- 
pend on  seeing  me.'  Petrarch,  who  knew  this  prelate  was  a 
man  of  his  word,  and  expeditious  in  his  operations,  made  haste 
to  Vaucluse,  to  prepare  for  a  person  of  his  rank,  and  collected 
every  delicacy  the  country  aftbrded.  On  the  day  this  prelate 
was  expected  every  thing  was  ready.  It  struck  twelve,  but  no 
bishop  appeared.  Petrarch,  who  had  been  at  the  expense  of  a 
great  feast,  grew  very  impatient,  and,  in  his  agitation,  imagined 
these  lines  to  the  prior  of  the  holy  apostles : 

'  There  is  no  more  faith  in  the  world.  We  can  depend  on  no 
one :  the  more  I  see,  the  more  I  feel  this.  Even  your  bishop,  on 
whom  I  thought  I  might  safely  I'ely,  he  deceives  me.  He  pro- 
mised to  dine  with  me  to-day.  I  have  done  for  him  what  I  never 
did  for  any  one :  I  have  put  my  house  into  commotion  to  treat 
him  well ;  a  conduct  quite  opposite  to  my  character.  He  fears, 
no  doubt,  that  he  shall  meet  with  the  repast  of  a  poet ;  and  deigns 
not  to  visit  the  place  where  the  great  king  Robert,  where  car- 
dinals and  princes,  have  been ;  some  to  see  the  fountain ;  others 
(shall  I  have  the  vanity  to  say  it  ?)  to  visit  me.  But  if  I  am  un- 
worthy to  receive  such  a  guest,  it  seems  to  me  he  is  still  more  so 
for  breaking  his  word.' 

While  Petrarch  was  thus  silently  venting  his  perturbations, 
he  heard  a  great  noise:  it  was  the  bishop,  who  was  just  arrived. 
When  they  were  at  table,  the  discourse  fell  upon  Nicholas  Ac- 
ciajoli,  the  seneschal  of  Naples.     The  bishop  told  Petrarch  he 
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had  quarrelled  with  his  best  friend,  John  Barrili,  one  of  the  great- 
est lords  in  the  court  of  Naples.  'I  am  grieved  at  this  quarrel,' 
said  the  bishop.  '  You  are  the  friend  of  both,  and  should  make 
it  up  between  them.'  Petrarch  undertook  it ;  and,  to  bring  it  to 
bear,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  both  united,  which  was  to  be  only  open- 
ed and  read  by  them  together:  it  contained  the  strongest  mo- 
tives for  their  reconciliation.  At  the  same  time  he  wrote  one 
to  each  of  them  in  private ;  which  was  kind,  insinuating,  and 
tending  to  the  same  end.  He  concluded,  by  beseeching  them  to 
give  one  whole  day  to  the  reading  of  that  letter  addressed  to 
both.  The  grand  seneschal  had  written  to  Petrarch,  that  he 
would  raise  a  Parnassus  to  him  between  Salernus  and  mount 
Vesuvius.  He  replied,  though  he  had  already  two,  he  would 
not  refuse  that  he  offered  him.  '  Consecrated  under  your  aus- 
pices,' says  he,  '  this  new  Parnassus  cannot  but  delight  me.' 

All  these  letters,  dated  the  24th  of  May,  1352,  were  given  to 
the  bishop,  who  took  leave  of  Petrarch,  and  set  out  for  Florence. 
Some  months  after  he  received  answers  from  the  grand  senes- 
chal, which  informed  him  his  stratagem  had  succeeded  beyond 
what  he  could  have  hoped,  and  that  it  had  brought  about  a  per- 
fect reconciliation. 

Petrarch  obtained  for  his  son  John,  this  year,  a  canonship  at 
Verona.  He  might  have  procured  him  elsewhere  a  more  advan- 
tageous situation  ;  but  as  this  young  man  was  at  that  critical  age 
when  the  passions  begin  to  unfold,  he  rather  chose  to  put  him 
under  the  care  of  his  two  friends,  William  dc  Pastrengo  and  Re- 
naud  de  Villefranche,  both  established  at  Verona.  He  ordered 
him  to  set  out  inmiediately  to  take  possession  of  this  benefice, 
with  the  letters  for  his  friends,  to  whom  he  recommend- 
ed the  young  canon,  and  besought  them  earnestly  to  watch  over 
his  conduct.  To  Renaud  he  committed  the  improvement  of  his 
understanding ;  to  William,  the  forming  of  his  character,  and 
the  regulation  of  his  manners.  This  is  the  picture  Petrarch 
gives  of  his  son  in  his  letter  to  Renaud : 
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'  You  will  know  the  young  man  I  send  you,  unless  a  sudden 
alteration  in  him  should  prevent  it.  You  are  well  convinced 
how  dear  he  is  to  me.  It  was  his  destiny  to  quit  an  able  master 
at  a  very  tender  age.  As  far  as  I  can  judge,  he  has  a  tolerable 
understanding :  but  I  am  not  certain  of  this,  for  I  do  not  suffi- 
ciently know  him.  When  he  is  with  me,  he  always  keeps 
silence.  Whether  my  presence  confuses  or  is  irksome  to  him, 
I  know  not ;  or  whether  the  shame  of  his  ignorance  closes  his 
lips.  I  doubt  it  is  the  latter ;  for  I  perceive  but  too  clearly  his 
antipathy  for  letters :  I  never  saw  it  stronger  in  any  one :  he 
dreads  and  detests  nothing  so  much  as  a  book :  yet  he  has  been 
brought  up  at  Parma,  at  Verona,  and  Padua. 

*  I  sometimes  direct  a  few  sharp  pleasantries  at  this  disposi- 
tion. "Take  care,"  I  say,  "lest  you  should  eclipse  your  neigh- 
bour Virgil."  When  I  talk  in  this  manner,  he  looks  down,  and 
blushes.  On  this  behaviour  alone  I  build  my  hope.  He  has 
modesty,  and  a  docility  which  renders  him  susceptible  of  every 
impression  made  on  him.' 

In  the  month  of  June,  1352,  the  people  of  Avignon  beheld  a 
very  extraordinary  spectacle :  this  was  the  entrance  of  that  for- 
midable tribune,  Rienzi.  We  shall  here  relate  the  circum- 
stances that  befel  him  after  his  fall,  and  that  brought  him  to  the 
tribunal  of  the  pope. 

After  he  left  the  capitol,  he  hid  himself  in  the  castle  of  St. 
Ange.  But,  still  in  hopes  of  some  change,  he  got  an  angel 
painted  on  the  walls  of  a  church,  with  the  arms  of  Rome, 
holding  in  her  hand  a  cross  with  a  dove  at  the  top,  and  tramp- 
ling under  her  feet  an  asp,  a  basilisk,  a  lion,  and  a  dragon;  and 
he  went  in  disguise  to  behold  the  effect  this  painting  produced. 
When  he  saw  the  people  cover  it  with  mud,  he  found  his  power 
was  at  an  end:  he  set  out  the  next  day  for  Naples,  where  he  ar- 
rived 4n  January,  1348.  The  king  of  Hungary,  then  master  of 
it,  received  Rienzi  kindly,  with  whom  he  had  some  time  had  a 
secret  correspondence.     The  news  of  this  disturbed  the  pope, 
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who  by  his  legate  desired  the  prince  to  send  to  him  that  perverse 
and  excommunicated  heretic.  Whether  the  king  of  Hungary 
feared  to  displease  the  pope,  or  perceived  that  Rienzi  vpas  a 
madman  not  to  be  relied  upon,  he  forsook  him.  He  then  went 
over  to  duke  Warner,  and  desired  him  to  re-establish  him  at 
Rome  ;  but  this  did  not  succeed.  Perceiving  himself  abandon- 
ed by  all  the  world,  and  without  resource,  he  wandered  about  Italy 
for  some  time,  and  then  retired  among  the  hermits  of  mount 
Majella,  where  he  passed  the  year  1349.  In  the  year  of  the 
jubilee,  1350,  he  mixed  in  disguise  with  the  strangers  who  went 
to  Rome,  and  found  that  city  more  likely  to  favour  his  attempts, 
from  the  disorders  that  again  took  place  in  it.  There  was  a  se- 
dition, supposed  to  be  of  his  raising.  A  mob  besieged  the 
legate's  palace,  and  two  arrows  were  drawn  upon  him  from  an 
iron  gate,  one  of  which  pierced  through  his  hat,  but  did  not 
wound  him.  The  cardinal,  who  knew  that  Rienzi  was  at  Rome, 
wrote  to  the  pope  what  he  thought  of  this  matter,  and  sent  him 
the  arrow  with  his  letter. 

The  pope  wrote  to  the  legate  to  continue  the  proceedings 
against  Rienzi ;  and,  if  he  could  lay  hold  of  him,  to  send  him  to 
Avignon  :  in  the  mean  time,  to  declare  him  incapable  of  any  of- 
fice, and  to  interdict  him  fire  and  water.  Rienzi,  on  this,  was  de- 
termined to  throw  himself  on  the  protection  of  the  emperor 
Charles,  though  he  had  offended  him  when  he  was  governor  at 
Rome,  by  citing  him  to  his  tribunal ;  but  he  believed  this  prince 
was  too  generous  to  take  revenge  on  an  enemy  who  delivered 
himself  up  to  his  mercy- 
He  set  out,  thei'cfore,  from  Rome,  disguised  as  usual,  with  the 
caravans  of  pilgrims ;  and  went  to  Prague,  where  the  emperor, 
who  was  also  king  of  Bohemia,  held  his  court.  He  went  first 
to  the  house  of  a  Florentine  apothecary,  whom  he  desired  to  go 
with  him  to  the  emperor,  to  whom  he  addressed  this  singular 
speech:  'There  is  at  mount  Majella  a  hermit,  called  brother 
Ange,  who  has  sent  an  ambassador  to  the  pope,  and  who  sends 
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me  to  you,  to  inform  you,  that,  till  now,  God  the  Father  and  Son  have 
reigned  in  the  world ;  but  that  for  the  future  it  will  be  the  Holy 
Ghost.'     At  these  words  the  emperor  discovered  it  was  Rienzi ; 
and  replied,  '  I  believe  you  are  the  tribune  of  Rome.'   '  It  is  true,' 
said  Rienzi,  '  I  am  that  tribune  whom  they  have   driven  out  of 
Rome.'     The  emperor  sent  for  the  ambassadors,  bishops,  and 
doctors,  and  made  Rienzi  repeat  in  their  presence  what  he  had 
said ;  to  which  he  added,  '  The  person  sent  to  the  pope  will  use 
the  same  language ;  the  pope  will  have  him  burned,  and  he  will 
be  raised  again  the  third  day  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
The  people  of  Avignon  will  take  up  arms,  and  kill  the  pope  and 
the  cardinals ;  and  they  will  elect  an  Italian  pope,  who  will  trans- 
port the  holy  see  to  Rome.     That  pope  will  crown  you  king  of 
Sicily,  and  of  Calabria,  with  a  crown  of  gold;  and  he  will  crown 
me  king  of  Rome,  and  all  Italy,  with  a  crown  of  silver.' 

They  made  him  write  down  what  he  had  said.  The  emperor 
sent  it  to  the  pope,  sealed  with  his  own  seal ;  and  had  the  tribune 
carefully  guarded  till  he  should  receive  an  answer  from  the 
pope.  As  Rienzi  was  accused  of  heresy,  the  emperor,  in  respect 
to  the  authority  of  the  church,  put  him  into  the  hands  of  the 
archbishop  of  Prague,  who  also  wrote  to  the  pope,  to  know  his 
will  concerning  him.  In  the  mean  time  he  treated  his  prisoner 
with  kindness,  but  took  care  to  have  him  well  guarded. 

Clement  returned  the  emperor  thanks  for  the  important  ser- 
vice he  had  rendered  the  church  in  stopping  this  son  of  Belial ; 
and  desired  he  might  be  sent  him  under  a  good  guard,  or 
take  his  trial  at  Prague,  if  he  chose  it.  But  Rienzi,  when  he 
heard  this,  demanded  to  be  sent  in  person  to  the  pope ;  said  he 
was  ready  to  submit  to  his  judgment,  and  to  be  punished  if  he 
was  found  guilty.  He  wrote  for  this  purpose  a  long  letter  to 
cardinal  Gui  dc  Boulogne,  "  whose  immense  bounty,"  says  he, 
"  I  have  proved ;"  and  to  desire  that,  after  his  examination,  he 
might  be  permitted  to  take  the  habit  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem, 
having  wished  ever  since  his  fall  to  consecrate  himself  to  that 
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holy  order.  "  My  marriage  ought  not  to  be  an  obstacle,"  added 
he,  "  because  my  little  wife  will  become  religious  as  well  as 
myself."  It  appears,  by  this  letter  of  Rienzi,  that  his  wife,  his 
children,  his  nephews,  and  his  sister,  were  hid  at  Prague,  and 
lived  upon  charity.  From  the  prisons  of  Prague  he  was  brought 
to  those  of  Limoges,  and  did  not  get  to  Avignon  till  this  year. 
In  all  the  places  through  which  he  passed,  the  people  came  out 
to  meet  him,  and  offered  him  deliverance ;  to  which  he  always 
answered,  that  he  went  freely  and  of  his  own  accord  to  Avignon. 
His  march  had  more  the  air  of  a  conqueror  than  a  criminal.  Pe- 
trarch speaks  of  it  thus :  '  This  tribune,  formerly  so  powerful,  so 
dreaded,  now  the  most  unhappy  of  men,  has  been  brought  here  as 
a  prisoner.  I  praised  and  I  advised  him.  I  loved  his  virtue,  and 
I  admired  his  courage.  I  thought  Rome  was  going  to  resume 
under  him  the  empire  she  formerly  held ;  and  that,  in  ex- 
citing the  emulation  of  Rienzi,  I  should  participate  his  glory. 
Ah !  if  he  had  continued  as  he  began,  he  would  have  been 
praised  and  admired  by  all  the  world.  This  man,  who  made 
the  wicked  tremble,  and  who  gave  the  brightest  hopes  to  the 
good,  is  come  before  this  court  humbled  and  despised.  He  who 
was  never  seen  without  a  train  of  the  greatest  lords  in  Italy, 
and  a  multitude  of  people,  marches  now  between  two  sergeants  ! 
The  populace  run  out  to  meet  him,  eager  to  see  the  man  of 
whom  they  have  heard  so  much. 

'  The  moment  he  arrived,  the  sovereign  pontiff  committed 
his  cause  to  three  princes  of  the  church,  to  determine  his 
punishment. 

'  On  entering  the  city,  he  asked  if  I  was  there.  I  know  not 
whether  he  hoped  in  mc  for  succor,  or  what  I  could  do  to  serve 
him. 

*  In  the  process  against  him  they  accuse  him  of  nothing  crimi- 
nal :  they  do  not  even  impute  to  him  the  having  joined  with  bad 
men,  the  abandoning  the  public  cause,  or  the  having  fled  from  the 
capitol,when  he  might  have  lived  and  died  there  with  honour.  It 
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is  his  undertaking,  not  the  end,  ihcy  reproach  him  with.  In  my 
mind,  whut  they  ivccuse  him  of  is  to  his  glory ;  that  the  republic 
should  be  free,  and  that  at  Rome  only  they  should  treat  of  the  af- 
fairs of  the  republic.  And  is  this  a  crime  worthy  of  the  wheel  and 
of  the  gibbet  ?  A  Roman  citizen,  afflicted  to  see  his  country,  which 
is  by  right  the  mistress  of  the  world,  become  the  slave  of  the  vilest 
men  ?  This  is  the  foundation  of  his  charge  !  It  now  remahis  to 
be  determined  what  is  the  punishment  due  to  such  a  crime. 
His  beginning  was  glorious  ;  but  all  on  a  sudden  he  changed  his 
conduct.  I  wrote  him  a  severe  letter  on  the  occasion.  He 
abandoned  the  good,  and  delivered  himself  over  to  the  wicked  j 
but  of  this  he  is  not  accused.  Whatever  be  his  end,  his  begin- 
ning is  ever  to  be  admired.' 

Clement  was  glad  to  have  Rienzi  in  his  power  :  he  was  brought 
before  him,  and  did  not  appear  the  least  disconcerted.  He  main- 
tained that  they  accused  him  unjustly  of  heresy,  and  demanded 
that  his  cause  should  be  re-examined  with  more  equity.  The  pope 
made  him  no  answer,  and  ordered  them  to  put  him  in  the  prison 
prepared  for  him.  It  was  a  high  tower  in  which  he  was  shut  up, 
fastened  by  the  foot  with  a  chain  which  hung  from  the  top.  Ex- 
cepting this,  he  was  treated  with  mildness,  and  supplied  from  the 
pope's  kitchen;  and  they  gave  him  books;  among  others,  Livy  and 
the  Bible,  for  of  these  he  was  particularly  fond.  We  are  not  told 
who  were  the  three  princes  of  the  church  to  whom  his  cause  was 
committed,  but  it  is  supposed  they  were  the  cardinals  of  Bou- 
logne, of  Taillerand,  and  of  Deux. 

The  crimes  imputed  to  him  were,  drawing  away  the  city  of 
Rome  from  the  dominion  of  the  pope  ;  declaring  it  free ;  and  pre- 
tending that  the  rights  of  the  Roman  empire  resided  still  in  the 
people  of  Rome.  Some  said  he  merited  death,  and  others,  that 
he  should  be  declared  infamous,  and  incapable  of  transmitting 
any  estate  to  posterity.  Rienzi  demanded  a  judgment  according 
to  law,  and  to  be  allowed  an  advocate  to  defend  his  cause :  but 
this  was  denied  him.     This  enraged  Petrarch,  who  wrote  a  long 
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but  secret  letter  to  the  people  of  Rome,  to  do  something  in  his 
favour;  but  it  produced  no  effect.     The  contents  of  it  were,  that 
Rome  ought  to  be  the  monarch  of  the  world,  and  the   arbiter  of 
all  human  decisions.     Rienzi,  as  it  happened,  had  no  occasion 
for  it.     His  affairs  changed  on   a  sudden :  and  he  owed  his  pre- 
servation to  a  most   extraordinary  circumstance,  which  shows 
the  spirit  that  prevailed  in  the  court  of  the  pope.     It  is  Petrarch 
who  informs  us  of  it,  in  a  letter  to  the  prior  of  the  holy  apostles, 
'  I  have  learned,'  says  he,  '  by  the  letters  of  my  friends,  it  be- 
ing rumored  at  Avignon  that  Rienzi  was  a  great  poet,  they 
thought  it  a  kind  of  sacrilege  to  put  a  man  to  death  of  so  sacred 
a  profession ;  as  Cicero  speaks  in   his  oration  for  the  poet  Lici- 
nius  Archias,  who  had  been  his  master.  I  own  I  am  overwhelm- 
ed with  joy  to  see  that  men,  who  are  not  acquainted  with  the 
muses  themselves,  should   grant   them  this  singular  privilege ; 
and,  under  the  shadow  of  their  name,  should  save  a  man  from 
death,  odious  to  his  judges,  and  whom  they   had  agreed  to  find 
guilty  of  a  capital  crime.     What  could  they  have  obtained  more 
under  the  reign  of  Augustus,  in  the  time  when  the  greatest  ho- 
nours  were  paid  them,  and  they  came  from  all  parts  to  behold 
this  unparalleled  prince,  the  master  of  kings,  and  the  friend  of 
poets  !  I  felicitate  the  muses  and  Rienzi  1  Heaven  forbid  I  should 
envy  him  a  name  which  is  of  such  service  to  him.     But  if  you 
ask  me  what  I  think  ?  I  answer,  that  Rienzi  is  a  very  eloquent 
man ;  skilful,  insinuating,  and  a  good  orator ;  with  few  thoughts, 
but  an  agreeable  vivacity  in  his  compositions.     I  believe  he  may 
have  read  all  the  poets;  but  I  think  he  no  more  merits  the  name 
of  a  poet,  than  he  would  that  of  an  embroiderer  for  wearing  an 
embroidered  habit.     Horace  says,  that  to  be  a  poet,  it  is  not  suf- 
ficient to  make  verses ;  and  I  even  doubt  whether  Rienzi  ever 
made  a  single  verse ;  I  thought  you  would  be  pleased  to  hear  of 
an  event,  in  which  the  life  of  a  man  was  in  danger  because  he 
wished  to  save  the  republic,  and  to  learn  that  the  same  man 
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escapes  the  peril  under  the  name  of  a  poet,  though  he  never 
made  a  single  verse. 

'Virgil  himself  would  not  have  obtained  such  a  redemption! 
For  it  is  certain,  that  before  such  judges,  Virgil  would  have 
passed  for  a  sorcerer  rather  than  a  poet.' 

In  another  letter,  wrote  to  an  abbe  not  named,  he  shows  what 
a  rage  for  poetry  prevailed  at  this  time  in  the  city  of  Avignon. 

'Never  were  the  words  of  Horace  more  exactly  verified: 
"  Wise  or  ignorant,  we  all  write  verses !"  It  is  a  mournful  con- 
solation to  have  so  many  sick  companions ;  I  had  rather  be  dis- 
eased alone :  I  am  tormented  by  my  own  disorders,  and  those  of 
others  ;  they  do  not  let  me  breathe.  Verses  and  epistles  rain  in 
upon  me  every  day  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  from  France, 
Germany,  Greece,  and  England.  I  do  not  know  myself;  they 
take  me  for  the  judge  of  all  human  understanding.  If  I  answer 
all  the  letters  I  receive,  no  mortal  will  be  so  full  of  business :  If 
I  do  not,  they  will  say  I  am  disdainful  and  insolent.  If  I  cen- 
sure, I  shall  be  an  odious  critic  ;  if  I  praise,  a  nauseous  flatterer. 
But  this  would  be  nothing,  if  the  contagion  had  not  reached  the 
Roman  court.  What  do  you  think  of  our  lawyers,  and  our  phy- 
sicians ?  They  no  longer  consult  Justinian  or  Esculapius:  deaf 
to  the  cries  of  the  sick,  and  of  their  clients,  they  will  listen  to 
none  but  Virgil  and  Homer.  What  do  I  say?  Even  labourers, 
carpenters,  and  masons,  abandon  their  hammers  and  shovels,  to 
lay  hold  of  Apollo  and  the  muses.  Do  you  ask  why  formerly 
poets  were  so  rare,  and  this  plague  so  common  at  present?  It 
was  because  poetry  demands  an  elevated  mind,  superior  to  every 
thing,  and  free  from  the  cares  of  this  world :  it  must  have  a  soul 
made  on  purpose,  which  it  is  rare  to  meet  with,  from  whence  it 
happens  that  there  are  such  a  number  of  versifiers  in  the  streets, 
and  so  few  poets  on  Parnassus :  they  go  to  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain, but  scarcely  one  ascends  it.  Judge  what  pleasure  those 
must  have  who  attain  its  summit,  since  those  who  only  view  it 
at  a  distance,  abandon  for  it  their  affairs  and  their  wealth,  how- 
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ever  avaricious  they  are !  I  felicitate  my  country  for  having  pro- 
duced some  spirits  worthy  to  mount  upon  Pegasus,  and  rise 
along  with  him  :  if  love  to  it  does  not  blind  me,  I  see  such  at 
Florence,  at  Padua,  at  Verona,  at  Sulmone,  and  at  Naples :  every 
where  else  we  behold  nothing  but  rhymers,  who  creep  along 
upon  the  ground. 

'  I  reproach  myself  for  having,  by  my  example,  contributed  to 
this  madness.  My  laurels  were  too  green,  and  I  am  now  tor- 
mented for  my  desire  of  obtaining  them.  In  my  house,  and  out 
of  doors,  wherever  I  set  my  feet,  versifying  frantics  surround 
me,  overwhelm  me  with  questions,  brawl  and  dispute,  and  talk 
of  things  which  would  have  been  quite  beyond  the  aim  of  Homer 
or  of  Virgil.  I  am  afraid  lest  the  magistrates  should  accuse  me 
of  having  corrupted  the  republic.  The  other  day  a  father  came 
up  to  me  in  tears,  and  said,  '•  See  how  you  treat  me,  who  have 
always  loved  you.  You  have  been  the  death  of  my  only  sonl" 
I  was  so  struck  with  these  words,  and  the  air  of  the  man  who 
spoke  them,  that  I  remained  some  time  motionless.  At  last,  re- 
covering myself,  I  replied,  that  I  neither  knew  him  nor  his  son. 
"  It  is  of  little  consequence  whether  you  know  him  or  not,"  re- 
plied the  old  man :  "  he  knows  you  too  well.  I  have  ruined  my- 
self to  brmg  him  up  to  the  law,  and  now  he  tells  me  he  will  fol- 
low no  steps  but  yours.  I  am  thus  disappointed  of  all  my  hopes; 
for  I  much  fear  he  will  never  be  either  a  lawyer  or  a  poet."  I 
smiled  at  this,  and  those  who  were  with  me ;  but  the  old  man 
went  away  in  grief  and  rage.  Happily  this  contagion  has  not  yet 
reached  Vaucluse,  the  air  of  which  is,  perhaps,  not  very  suscep- 
tible of  foreign  impressions ;  there  is  only  my  fisherman,  who, 
though  old,  advises  himself,  as  Persius  says,  to  dream  on  Par- 
nassus. If  this  delirium  should  spread,  shepherds,  fishermen, 
labourers,  and  the  beasts  themselves,  will  ruminate  and  bellow 
out  verses.' 

In  the  beginning  of  August,  1352,  the  cardinals  of  Boulogne 
and  Taillerand  sent  by  the  pope's  order  for  Petrarch.    He  obey- 
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ed  the  summons,  and  found  it  was  an  order  to  receive  the  place 
of  secretary  to  the  pope.  He  represented  to  his  patrons  and 
friends,  that  he  could  never  give  up  liberty  and  leisure  for  any 
worldly  gain.  '  This  wealth,'  says  he,  '  would  be  a  real  misery: 
a  yoke  of  gold  or  silver  would  not  be  lighter  to  me  than  one  of 
wood  or  of  lead.  I  despised  riches  when  I  stood  in  need  of 
them,  and  it  would  be  a  shame  to  run  after  them  now  I  can  do 
without  them.  We  should  proportion  the  provisions  for  our 
journey  to  the  length  of  our  route.  I  am  approaching  the  end 
my  race,  and  ought  to  be  more  occupied  with  the  place  of  rest, 
than  the  accommodations  on  the  way.'  To  this  he  adds,  that  it 
would  have  been  more  honest,  and  more  excusable,  to  desire 
these  advantages  when  he  had  a  brother  and  friends  who  were 
indigent ;  that  he  was  no  longer  in  this  situation,  his  brother  be- 
ing a  Carthusian,  and  all  his  friends  dead  or  well  placed :  that  he 
wanted  nothing  at  present ;  but,  should  he  once  open  the  door 
to  woi'ldly  desires,  he  should  want  every  thing.  He  therefore 
with  tears  conjured  these  friends,  who  had  laid  a  thousand  snares 
to  gain  this  point,  to  let  him  live  in  his  own  way,  to  preserve  his 
honour,  and  not  to  impose  a  burden,  the  weight  of  which  would 
overwhelm  him.  All  his  representations  and  prayers  were  to  no 
purpose  ;  they  dragged  him  to  his  foot- stool,  who,  as  one  says, 
opens  the  heavens  with  his  finger,  and  governs  the  stars  by  the 
motion  of  his  cap. 

The  pope,  who  loved  Petrarch,  and  always  received  him  with 
pleasure,  said  many  obliging  things  to  him.  He  had  always 
wished  to  attach  a  man  of  his  merit  to  his  court ;  and  he  thought 
it  was  incumbent  on  him  to  sacrifice  his  liberty  for  an  office  at 
once  honourable  and  advantageous.  '  Single  I  stood,'  says  he, 
'mournful  and  dismayed  :  my  head  was  presented  to  the  sacri- 
fice, when  fortune  befriended,  and  opened  to  me  the  door  of 
liberty.' 

All  the  world  agreed  that  Petrarch  was  well  fitted  to  discharge 
the  employment  to  which  they  destined  him,  for  his  wisdom  and 
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fidelity.  They  only  reproached  him  with  one  fault,  that  his  style 
was  too  elevated  for  the  church  of  Rome.  He  thought  at  first 
they  meant  this  in  irony :  But  his  friends,  and  particularly  the 
cardinals  Boulogne  and  Taillerand,  assured  him  that  he  must 
lower  his  tone,  and  not  take  such  high  flights.  WheA  he  heard 
this,  his  joy  was  that  of  a  prisoner  who  views  his  prison  door  set 
open  to  him.  He  was  desired  to  write  something  in  a  more 
easy  style.  Instead  of  doing  this,  he  stretched  the  wings  of  ima- 
gination to  their  utmost  extent,  that  he  might  soar  above  every 
idea  of  those  who  wished  to  enslave  him. 

They  gave  him  the  subject.  '  Though  it  was  not  a  work  of 
imagination  and  poetry,'  says  he,  '  Apollo  and  the  muses  did  me 
good  service.  Most  of  those  who  read  my  composition  said,  they 
could  not  comprehend  a  word  of  it  Others  said,  they  supposed 
I  wrote  in  Greek,  or  some  other  barbarous  language.  They 
would  send  me  to  school  at  my  age,  to  learn  a  low  and  creeping 
style.  With  Cicero,  I  know  but  three  styles ;  the  sublime, 
which  he  calls  grave ;  the  moderate,  which  he  calls  middling ; 
and  the  simple,  which  he  calls  extenuated.  In  this  age,  scarce 
any  one  has  attained  the  first,  and  few  arrive  at  the  second  ;  the 
third  is  the  style  of  the  many.  They  tell  me  to  lower  my  style. 
That  is  impossible,  I  answer,  because  I  am  at  the  lowest  already : 
lower  than  that  is  no  style  at  all,  but  a  base  and  abject  manner  of 
speaking.  Thus  I  am  out  of  the  difficulty,  and  my  liberty  is 
preserved.  I  feel  the  pleasure  more  sensibly,  for  having  been 
on  the  brink  of  slavery.  I  am  delighted  that  people  who  believe 
themselves  elevated,  have  discovered  that  I  flew  beyond  their 
sphere.  I  will  never  more  expose  myself  to  the  same  peril ;  no- 
thing shall  ever  tempt  me :  I  will  be  deaf  to  the  prayers  of  my 
friends,  and  consult  myself  alone  in  matters  so  essential  to  my 
peace.' 

Petrarch  having  thus  escaped  the  greatest  danger  he  had  ever 
run,  after  having  thanked  God  for  his  deliverance,  set  out  for 
Vauclusc,  where  he  passed  the   remainder  of  August  in  a  do- 
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Hghtful  tranquillity,  waiting  with  impatience  for  the  autumn,  to 
return  to  Italy.  Writing  to  a  friend,  he  gives  this  pleasing  ac- 
count of  his  calm  employments  at  Vaucluse  : 

'  Nothing  pleases  me  so  much  as  my  perfect  freedom.  I  rise 
at  midniglit ;  I  go  out  at  break  of  day.  I  study  in  the  fields  as 
in  my  closet :  I  think,  read,  and  even  write,  there.  I  combat 
idleness :  I  chase  away  sleep,  indulgence,  and  pleasures.  In  the 
day  I  run  over  the  craggy  mountains,  the  humid  valleys,  and 
shelter  myself  in  the  profound  caverns.  Sometimes  I  walk,  attend- 
ed only  by  my  reflections,  along  the  banks  of  the  Sorgia.  Meet- 
ing with  no  person  to  distract  my  mind,  I  become  every  day 
more  calm  ;  and  send  my  cares  sometimes  before  ;  sometimes  I 
leave  them  behind  me.  I  recal  the  past,  and  deliberate  on  the 
future.  Fond  of  the  place  I  am  in,  every  situation  becomes  in 
turn  agreeable  to  me,  except  Avignon.  I  find  here  Athens, 
Rome,  and  Florence,  as  my  imagination  desires:  here  I  enjoy 
all  my  friends  ;  not  only  those  with  whom  I  have  lived,  but  those 
who  have  long  been  dead,  and  whom  I  know  only  by  their 
works.' 

The  cardinal  de  Boulogne  set  out  for  Paris  in  the  beginning 
of  September,  to  negotiate  a  peace  between  the  kings  of  France 
and  England.  Petrarch  went  to  take  leave  of  him  and  request 
his  orders  for  Italy.  The  cardinal  told  him  he  should  be  only 
one  month  away,  and  he  hoped  he  should  find  him  at  his  return. 
He  took  with  him  his  faithful  Achates,  Peter,  abbe  of  St  Benigne. 
The  cardinal  wanted  to  procure  Petrarch  some  good  establish- 
ment in  France  ;  and  wrote  upon  the  road  to  desire  him  to  wait  at 
least  till  he  should  have  written  to  him  from  Paris  upon  a  great 
affair  which  concerned  him.  '  I  ask  you,'  says  he,  '  only  to  wait 
one  month.'  In  obedience  to  these  orders,  Petrarch  passed  Sep- 
tember and  October  at  Avignon. 

At  this  time  nothing  was  spoken  of  but  the  cruel  war  between 
the  Genoese  and  the  "Venetians :  their  losses  were  on  each  side 
extreme. 
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Petrarch  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Genoese,  who  were  the  victors, 
to  induce  them  to  peace  ;  and  collects  together  the  motives  for 
their  union  with  the  Venetians  in  a  very  artful  manner : 

'  I  applied  at  first,'  says  he,  '  to  the  Venetians,  my  neighbours : 
I  thought  it  my  duty.  As  a  man  I  cannot  but  be  touched  with 
the  miseries  of  humanity :  as  an  Italian,!  ought  to  be  sensible  to  the 
calamities  of  my  country  ;  and  I  believe  no  one  feels  them  more. 
I  address  you  with  the  more  confidence,  knowing  with  whom 
I  have  to  do.  No  nation  is  more  terrible  in  war,  or  more  amiable 
in  peace.  You  have  conquered;  it  is  now  time  to  repose.  In 
the  heat  of  combat,  it  is  valor  that  spills  the  blood  of  men  ;  but 
after  it  is  over,  humanity  should  close  their  wounds.  There  arc 
none  but  savage  beasts  with  whom  carnage  succeeds  victory  ! 
Who  can  read,  without  shuddering,  of  a  battle  which  lasted  two 
days  and  one  winter  night  ?  Who  can  represent  the  horrors  of 
it  ?  The  dreadful  blustering  of  the  wind,  the  rattling  of  the  sails, 
the  clash  of  arms  !  The  dashing  of  the  vessels  against  one  ano- 
ther, the  hissing  of  the  arrows  flying  through  the  darkness,  and 
the  cries  and  groans  of  the  wounded  !  To  you  may  be  applied 
what  Virgil  said  of  that  famous  night  in  which  Troy  was  re- 
duced to  cinders :  "  Who  can  paint  the  shocking  carnage  which 
she  covered  with  her  mantle,  or  shed  tears  enough  to  bewail  the 
blood  spilt  in  it  ?" 

'  Reflect  at  present  that  your  enemies,  as  well  as  yourselves, 
are  Italians ;  that  you  were  once  friends,  and  that  your  quarrel 
is  only  about  rank  and  superiority.  Would  to  God  that,  renounc- 
ing a  war  which  has  so  slight  a  foundation,  you  would  unite  your 
arms  to  punish  the  perfidious  instigators  of  it,  and  then  turn 
them  to  the  deliverance  of  the  Holy  Land  from  the  Turks.  This 
v/ould  indeed  be  useful  to  the  world,  and  to  posterity !  Great 
cities  in  peace  are  like  those  strong  bodies  who  appear  healthy 
without,  but  have  many  internal  maladies,  occasioned  by  a  too 
long  repose.  Motion  and  agitation  are  necessary  to  cities  as  well 
as  to  men,  to  dissipate  the  bad  humors  these  inward  diseases 
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produce,  and  which  arc  much  more  dangerous  than  those  which 
appear  without.  This  merits  your  attention.  It  is  best  to  live 
in  peace  when  we  can;  but  when  tliat  is  impossible,  a  foreign 
war  is  preferable  to  a  war  at  home. 

'  I  cannot  read  the  stars  ;  but  I  venture  to  predict,  that  in  fo- 
reign wars  you  will  always  have  the  advantage,  and  that  you  have 
only  to  fear  interior  enemies.  How  many  examples  are  there 
of  cities  whom  nothing  could  have  destroyed  but  wars  with  one 
another  ?  you  are  becoming  a  proof  of  this  yourselves.  Recol- 
lect the  time  when  you  were  the  most  flourishing  of  all  people : 
I  was  then  a  child,  and  remember  it  only  as  a  dream.  Your  coun- 
try appeared  a  celestial  paradise  :  such  surely  were  the  elysian 
fields  1  What  a  beautiful  object  towards  the  sea!  Those  towers 
which  rose  to  heaven  !  Those  palaces  where  art  excelled  nature ! 
Those  hills  covered  with  cedars,  vines,  and  olives  !  Those 
houses  of  mai'ble  built  under  the  rocks  !  Those  delicious  re- 
treats on  the  shore,  whose  sands  shine  like  gold,  on  which  the 
foaming  waves,  dashing  their  crystal  heads,  attract  the  eyes  of 
the  pilot,  and  stop  the  motion  of  the  rowers  !  Can  we  behold, 
without  admiration,  the  more  ihan  mortal  figures  that  inhabited 
your  city,  and  all  the  delights  of  life  with  which  your  woods  and 
fields  abounded  !  Those  who  entered  it,  thought  they  were  got 
into  the  temple  of  felicity  and  joy.  It  might  be  said  at  this  time 
of  Genoa,  as  anciently  of  Rome,  it  was  the  city  of  kings  ! 

'  You  were  then  masters  of  the  sea,  and  without  your  leave  no 
one  dared  to  sail  on  it.  From  this  happy  period  descend  to  the 
time  when  pride,  luxury,  and  envy,  the  common  effects  of  pros- 
perity, subdued  your  nation,  and  reduced  it  to  that  misery  your 
enemies  attempted  in  vain.  Great  Gods !  What  a  difference ! 
That  beautiful  shore,  that  magnificent  city,  appeared  uncultivat- 
ed, deserted,  and  ruined!  Those  superb  palaces,  become  the 
trading  places  of  thieves,  struck  the  passenger  with  horror  in- 
stead of  admiration!  In  fine,  your  city,  besieged  by  its  exiles, 
the  Dorias  and  Spinolas  on  the  side  of  the  Gibelines,  assisted  by 
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the  Milanese,  suffered  all  the  plagues  of  war;  when  king  Ro- 
bert, the  glory  of  our  age,  who  came  to  its  succour,  remained 
blocked  up  in  it  a  whole  year.  They  fought  (a  thing  incredi- 
ble, and  unheard  of  before)  not  only  on  land  and  sea,  but  in  the 
air,  and  under  the  earth. 

'  After  this  you  were  agitated  several  years  by  intestine  com- 
motions, having  no  enemies  but  those  within  your  walls;  till  at 
last,  instructed  by  past  misfortunes,  you  elected  a  chief,  which 
is  undoubtedly  the  best  situation  for  a  republic.  This  changed 
the  face  of  your  city ;  your  clouds  were  dissipated ;  your  quar- 
rels extinguished ;  and  peace,  harmony,  and  justice,  were  re-es- 
tablished. 

<  You  may  now  with  ease  take  warning  for  the  future.  There 
is  an  old  proverb  which  says,  "  How  many  things  are  ill  done, 
because  they  are  done  but  once  !"  You  may  recover  what  you 
have  lost.  You  have  learned  from  experience,  that  human  pros- 
perities are  slippery  and  uncertain,  and  that  you  owe  your  mis- 
fortunes to  interior  discord.  You  begin  as  it  were  to  live  again  : 
take  care  of  those  rocks  on  which  you  have  formerly  split.  Be 
united  among  yourselves;  love  justice  and  peace:  and  if  you 
cannot  live  without  war,  carry  it  into  foreign  countries,  where 
you  will  always  find  enemies  to  contend  with.  Avignon,  No- 
vember, 1352.' 

A  few  days  after  writing  this  letter,  Petrarch,  tired  with  wait- 
ing for  the  cardinal  de  Boulogne,  went  secretly  from  Avignon, 
giving  it  out  he  was  gone  for  Italy ;  and  he  hid  himself  at  Vau- 
cluse.     On  his  arrival  there,  he  wrote  thus  to  the  cardinal : 

'You  ordered  me  to  wait  for  you.  You  were  to  be  absent  but 
a  month ;  but  the  grand  monarch  who  is  attached  to  you  by  the 
bonds  of  love  as  well  as  of  blood,  the  charms  of  Paris  and  of  the 
Seine,  have  made  you  forget  your  promise.  I  am  not  astonish- 
ed at  it.  For  my  part,  the  dreary  city  of  Avignon  and  the  bois- 
terous Rhone,  have  detained  me  till  now  their  prisoner ;  but,  no 
longer  able  to  support  that  situation,  I  am  come  to  take  refuge  in 
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my  retreat,  and  wait  your  commands.  If  you  continue  at  Paris, 
I  shall  soon  set  out  for  Italy,  without  bidding  adieu  to  my 
friends,  who  will  detain  me  a  prisoner  in  that  vile  city,  from 
whence  my  spirit  takes  its  flight,  and  leaves  my  body  to  its  fate. 
The  two  months  I  have  passed  there,  have  appeared  to  me  to  be 
years.  The  service  you  would  do  me  is,  I  doubt  not,  considera- 
ble :  your  bounties  are  always  so.  I  trust  my  absence  will  not 
hurt  the  interest  you  take  in  my  friends.  If  you  will  bestow 
upon  them  what  you  have  destined  to  me,  you  will  confer  on  me 
a  great  obligation.  I  have  enough,  and  too  much,  for  the  few 
years  that  remain  of  life  :  I  wish  for  nothing  more.  You  are  the 
kindest,  the  best  of  patrons.  I  flatter  myself  you  will  pardon 
me  if  I  yield  to  necessity,  to  which  the  greatest  kings  have  sub- 
mitted. I  have  obeyed  you  as  long  as  I  could.  Vaucluse,  No- 
vember.' 

After  having  been  some  days  at  Vaucluse,  with  no  news  of 
the  cardinal,  and  despairing  of  his  return,  Petrarch  determined 
to  set  out  for  Italy.  The  autumn  of  this  year  was  uncommonly 
dry  ;  it  had  not  rained  for  several  months.  The  weather  was 
bright  and  serene ;  he  thought  he  might  depend  on  its  continu- 
ance :  '  Though  there  is  nothing,'  says  he,  '  we  can  less  reckon 
upon  in  winter.'  He  had  in  all  his  former  journeys  always  en- 
dured excessive  heats  or  violent  rains. 

He  set  out  the  16th  of  November  with  his  books  and  papers, 
which  he  meant  to  transport  to  his  Parnassus  in  Italy.  He  was  got 
a  very  little  way,  when  the  weather  clouded,  and  a  heavy  rain 
came  on.  He  was  at  first  tempted  to  go  back ;  but  he  took 
courage,  a  port  being  not  fur  off,  and  continued  his  route. 
He  must  pass  through  Cavaillon;  and  he  wished  to  stop  there, 
to  take  leave  of  Philip  de  Cabussole.  It  was  almost  night  when 
he  arrived.  The  bishop  was  sick,  and  had  concealed  his  disor- 
der from  Petrarch,  that  he  might  not  afflict  him.  He  received 
him  as  his  good  angel ;  tears  of  joy  ran  down  his  face.  <  I  am 
no  longer  in  pain  for  myself,'  said  he  to  his  brother;  'with  my 
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friend  Petrarch,  health  has  re-entered  my  habitation.'  He  was 
ignorant  that  Petrarch  was  going  to  Italy,  and  that  he  meant  to 
reach  Durance  that  night.  When  he  was  informed  of  this,  he 
appeared  in  such  extreme  grief,  and  was  so  urgent  with  Pe- 
trarch to  stay  at  least  that  night,  that  he  could  not  deny  him.  It 
poured  all  night,  which  distressed  Petrarch,  who  had  designed 
to  set  out  early  in  the  morning ;  and  he  feared  for  his  books  and 
papers.  At  last  he  determined  on  leaving  them  behind,  and  ex- 
posing himself  alone  to  the  injuries  of  the  weather,  to  which  he 
was  hardened  by  custom,  when  an  unforeseen  obstacle  stopped 
his  progress.  Some  of  the  bishop's  servants  told  him  that  the 
banditti  of  the  Alps  were  come  down  to  the  Var  on  the  side  of 
Nice,  and  laid  every  thing  waste,  which  rendered  it  impossible 
to  go  that  road  to  Italy ;  and  this  was  Petrarch's  route,  that,  be- 
fore he  quitted  France,  he  might  pass  through  Montrieux,  to  see 
his  brother  Gerard.  The  bishop  expressed  great  joy  at  this 
news;  he  was  persuaded  it  would  induce  Petrarch  to  renounce 
his  project.  Petrarch  continued  for  some  time  irresolute ;  but 
the  repeated  requests  of  the  bishop,  and  the  violent  rains  which 
continued,  and  rendered  the  roads  impassable,  at  last  determined 
him  to  stay.  He  retired  to  his  chamber  to  sleep  for  an  hour; 
but  the  rain  had  made  way  through  the  roof,  and  came  down 
upon  him.  He  rose,  therefore,  and  said  matins;  and  then  went 
into  the  bishop's  chamber,  whom  he  found  awakened. 

He  spent  two  days  at  Cavaillon ;  and  then  sent  a  part  of  his 
servants  to  Italy,  that  he  might  be  the  more  retired,  and  set  out 
himself  for  Vaucluse.  The  dread  of  spoiling  his  books  and  pa- 
pers influenced  him  to  this  determination.  '  We  see,'  says  he, 
'  what  a  constraint  riches  are  on  peace  and  liberty.'  The  fine 
weather  returned  just  as  his  people  were  got  too  far  to  be  recall- 
ed. '  It  seems,'  says  he,  '  as  if  providence  would  put  a  rein  on 
my  desire  to  pass  into  Italy.  He  knows  better  than  we  do  what 
is  for  our  good,  which  is  not  always  what  is  most  agreeable  to 
ourselves.' 
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Petrarch  passed  the  rest  of  November  at  Vaucluse,  and  all 
the  month  of  December,  in  which  there  happened  an  event  that 
interested  all  Europe. 

Clement  VI.  was  forced  at  last  to  yield  to  the  disease  which 
had  so  long  oppressed  him.  '  He  forgot,'  said  Petrarch,  '  or  des- 
pised, the  advice  I  had  given  him.  The  physicians  delivered 
him  from  the  embarrassments  of  the  papacy  by  improper  reme- 
dies, and  too  frequent  bleedings.  He  died  the  6th  of  December, 
1352.'  Villani  says  he  died  of  a  lingering  fever;  others,  of  an 
abscess ;  and  some  said  that  he  was  poisoned.  His  body  was 
carried  the  next  day  to  the  church  of  Notre  Dame,  where  they 
bestowed  on  it  a  very  pompous  funeral.  Various  have  been  the 
opinions  concerning  this  prince.  Villani  speaks  only  of  his 
faults:  and  the  ecclesiastical  historians  reproach  him  for  not 
translating  the  hoiy  see  to  Rome;  but  others  own  he  was  one  of 
the  greatest  men  that  ever  sut  in  St  Peter's  chair;  and  though 
he  had  faults,  he  had  likewise  very  great  and  amiable  virtues ; 
that  he  was  too  fond  of  women,  but  he  governed  his  estates  in  a 
manner  that  was  a  model  for  all  princes.  One  instance  of  his 
influence  over  a  foreign  prince  does  him  honour:  He  ordered 
Casimir,  king  of  Poland,  to  send  back  his  mistress,  and  to  be 
faithful  to  his  wife.  This  prince  refused  at  first,  but  submitted 
at  last,  and  underwent  the  penance  imposed  on  him. 

Clement  had  the  pleasure  of  bestowing  kingdoms,  and  gave 
away  more  benefices  than  any  one  of  his  predecessors.  Nothing 
was  so  painful  to  him  as  to  refuse  a  request;  and  when  it  was 
not  in  his  power  to  grant  it,  he  always  found  some  expedient  to 
send  the  persons  away,  not  only  contented,  but  obliged,  by  his 
behaviour.  He  distributed  the  treasures  of  the  church  with  a 
liberal  profusion,  and  expended  considerable  sums  in  useful 
buildings,  in  marrying  orphans,  and  in  relieving  noble  families 
who  had  fallen  to  decay  Petrarch  assures  us,  no  one  better 
merited  the  name  he  bore ;  and  his  clemency  was  so  great,  that 
a  person  who  had  offended   him  grievously,  having  presumed 
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afterwards  to  ask  a  favour   of  him,  instead  of  revenge  for   his 
former  behaviour,  he  instantly  granted  his   petition. 

Clement  was  naturally  eloquent,  and  spoke,  without  prepara- 
tion, in  a  very  elegant  manner  :  his  consistorial  discourses,  which 
are  in  the  library  at  Paris,  prove  this.  He  had  a  singular  talent 
in  conveying  his  sentiments  :  they  appeared  the  sentiments  of 
those  he  conversed  with,  whose  hearts  he  could  move  at  pleasure. 
He  delighted  in  peace  and  harmony,  and  as  much  as  possible 
stifled  every  seed  of  war.  He  attempted  to  establish  peace  be- 
tween France  and  England :  he  accomplished  it  between  Hun- 
gary and  Naples ;  and  was  preparing  to  unite  the  Greek  and 
Latin  churches. 

But  Petrarch  was  never  fond  of  this  pope,  who  was  not  an  Ita- 
lian, and  who  had  completed  the  palace  of  Avignon,  instead  of 
removing  the  holy  see  to  Rome.  A  few  days  after  his  death, 
he  wrote  to  the  bishop  of  Cavaillon  as  follows : 

'  I  send  you  three  natural  curiosities,  of  a  very  different  kind ; 
a  golden  fish  with  silver  scales,  called  turtura:  my  fisherman's 
son  took  it  in  the  beautiful  water  of  my  fountain.  The  second 
is  a  flat  drake,  who  has  been  long  an  inhabitant  of  its  banks ; 
neither  the  air  nor  water  could  save  it  from  the  pursuit  of  my 
dog.  The  third  is  an  epistle  which  I  have  fished  myself,  with 
the  nets  of  my  mind,  in  the  waves  where  my  soul  swims  in  the 
midst  of  dangerous  rocks.  You  will  have  the  goodness  to  keep 
the  two  first,  and  return  the  last  when  you  have  enough  of  it. 
You  know  my  reason;  truth  begets  hatred.  If  this  was  true  in 
the  time  of  Terence,  how  much  more  is  it  so  at  present !  Read 
it  then  in  private,  and  send  it  back  till  we  shall  see  what  God  or 
fortune  will  do  for  us.  I  would  show  it  to  no  other  person  ;  you 
will  judge  by  that  of  my  confidence.' 

The  bishop  of  Cavaillon  returned  it,  and  assured  Petrarch  it 
gave  him  much  pleasure.  ♦  I  am  delighted,'  replied  he, '  my  let- 
ter has  pleased  you.  I  find  I  like  it  better  now  it  has  obtained 
your  suffrage.     It  is  addressed  to  you,  because  you  arc  the  de- 
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dared  enemy  of  every  vice.  I  send  you  a  second  letter  to  the 
clergy  of  Padua,  on  the  death  of  Ildebrand,  our  bishop.  His  vir- 
tues were  above  our  highest  praise.  Compare  this  letter  with 
that  I  sent  yesterday,  and  see  if  my  style  is  as  proper  for  praise  as 
censure.  The  faults  that  you  will  find,  ascribe  to  myself,  and  my 
excellencies  to  the  nature  of  the  subjects;  for,  in  truth,  it  is 
as  easy  to  praise  the  one  as  to  blame  the  o'her.  Who  would  not 
be  eloquent  in  the  treating  of  such  subjects.  V 

The  first  of  these  letters  was  a  satire  on  Clement.  Petrarch 
had  before  censured  him  under  the  name  of  Pamphylius,  for  the 
little  care  he  took  of  the  flock  confided  to  his  trust  by  Jesus 
Christ,  and  for  the  soft  and  vain-glorious  life  that  he  led,  so  op- 
posite to  the  conduct  of  the  primitive  christians ;  and  he  threat- 
ens him  that  his  Master  will  soon  come  and  call  him  to  an  ac- 
count. 

Clement,  under  the  name  of  Mitian,  replied  thus  to  Pamphy- 
lius : 

'  No  one  can  be  more  churlish  and  severe  than  you  are :  but 
know,  it  is  easier  to  censure  the  manners  of  others,  than  to  justi- 
fy one's  own.  Ungrateful  traitor !  Have  not  you  denied  your 
Master,  and  abandoned  your  flock,  to  avoid  persecution  ?  Did 
the  flock,  given  to  your  care  by  Jesus  Christ,  ever  suff'er  more 
than  under  you  ?  Not  a  valley  in  Rome,  but  you  have  filled  with 
blood.  I  should  be  ashamed  to  lead  the  sorry  life  in  which  you 
glory.  "  I  have  chests  full  of  money  ;"  true  ;  and  can  I  do  bet- 
ter than  make  use  of  it  for  the  sweets  and  conveniences  of  life  ? 
I  would  choose  my  spouse,  the  church,  should  be  adorned  ;  that 
at  her  toilet  should  be  seen  that  fine  lookmg-glass  presented  me 
by  the  shepherd  of  Bisance;  and  that  every  one  should  know  her 
to  be  a  queen.  I  will  not  lead  my  flock,  as  you  do,  among  thick- 
ets and  rocks,  but  into  fat  pastures.  I  would  have  them  want 
for  nothing,  and  enjoy  every  thing.  Heaven  forbid  that  I  should 
be  so  cruel  to  separate  the  he  and  she  goats,  the  bulls  and  the 
heifers !     They  were   intended  for  companions  to  each  other. 
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Your  tlireutenings  give  me  no  concern.     The  Master  I  serve  is 
|rood  as  well  as  powerful.' 

On  the  death  of  Clement,  the  cardinals  felt  the  necessity  of 
milking  some  reformation  in  the  Roman  court :  and  to  do  this, 
ihey  cast  their  eyes  on  John  Birel,  the  general  of  the  Carthusians, 
for  his  successor.  He  was  a  Limosin,  famed  for  the  sanctity  of 
his  life,  and  his  zeal  for  the  glory  of  God  No  human  influence 
affected  him  :  he  preached  repentance  with  power,  and  he  wrote 
to  princes  with  the  utmost  freedom,  to  exhort  them  to  reform 
their  lives.  The  cardinal  de  Taillerand  was  alarmed  when  he 
saw  them  inclined  to  such  a  choice.  '  What  are  you  going  to 
do  ?'  said  he.  '  Do  not  you  perceive  that  this  monk,  accustomed 
to  govern  anchorites,  will  oblige  us  all  to  live  like  them  ?  He 
will  make  us  go  on  foot,  as  did  the  apostles ;  and  our  fine  horses 
he  will  send  to  the  plough.'  The  cardinals  were  embarrassed  ; 
and  the  election  would  have  been  spun  out  to  a  great  length,  had 
not  king  John,  of  France,  arrived  at  Avignon,  to  procure  the 
election  of  a  prelate  devoted  to  him.  This  hastened  their  choice. 
The  cardinal  de  Taillerand,  who  had  the  greatest  interest  in  the 
conclave,  caused  it  to  fall  upon  Albcrti  cardinal  d'Ostie,  who 
took  the  name  of  Innocent  VI.  He  was  born  in  a  village  of 
Limoges,  of  parents  little  known.  This  pontiff  owed  his  eleva- 
tion to  the  reputation  he  had  for  integrity  and  a  good  life,  and 
his  capacity  for  reforming  the  Roman  court  by  his  example, 
still  more  than  by  his  laws.  In  effect,  soon  after  his  election,  he 
suppressed  the  reserves  of  benefices,  fixed  bounds  to  pluralities, 
obliged  the  incumbents  to  residence,  and  diminished  his  table 
and  his  train  ;  an  example  the  cardinals  made  no  haste  to  follow. 

Petrarch  was  not  much  pleased  at  this  election.  An  old,  igno- 
rant cardinal,  but  a  great  civilian,  maintained,  that  Petrarch  was 
a  magician,  because  he  read  Virgil:  and  he  had  persuaded  cardi- 
nal Alberti  to  think  so  too,  though  he  had  been  professor  of  the 
canon  law  with  success  in  the  university  of  Thoulouse.  '  He 
was  a  man  of  good  life  and  little  knowledge,'  says  Villani. 
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Petrarch,  in  his  eclogue  on  Clement  VI.  puts  these  words  into 
his  mouth:  '  There  shall  come  after  me  a  dull  and  gloomy  man, 
who,  by  his  sour  refusals,  shall  repair  the  wrongs  I  did  the  church 
by  my  over  abundant  facility.  He  shall  fatten  the  Roman  pastures 
with  the  smoke  of  .\uvergne.'  After  the  coronation  of  Innocent, 
the  cardinals  de  Taillerand  and  Boulogne  wrote  to  Petrarch,  that 
he  must  come  immediately  to  kiss  his  feet,  and  compliment  him 
upon  his  exaltation.  Petrarch  had  often  seen  him  at  the  cardi- 
nal dc  Taillerand's,  who  amused  himself  with  joking  Petrarch 
before  him  on  his  powers  of  magic.  Whatever  repugnance  he 
had,  Petrarch  thought  it  necessary  to  obey  these  orders :  but  his 
chief  concern  was  the  leaving  his  faitiiful  fisherman,  who  was 
fallen  sick  Soon  after  he  got  to  Avignon,  one  of  his  servants, 
whom  he  had  left  at  Vaucluse  to  take  care  of  his  beloved  friend, 
came  post  to  inform  him  he  was  dead.  He  wrote  instantly  to  the 
two  cardinals  as  follows  : 

'  If  Regulus,  the  terror  of  the  Carthaginians,  being  in  Africa, 
and  charged  with  an  important  negotiation,  blushed  not  to  ask 
his  dismission  of  the  senate,  because  the  man  was  dead  who  cul- 
tivated his  field,  why  should  I  blush  to  make  such  a  request  to 
my  two  illustrious  putrons,  who  am  charged  with  no  public,  and 
who  have  few  private  affairs?  Yesterday  I  lost  the  guardian  of 
my  retreat.  He  was  not  unknown  to  you ;  he  cultivated  for  me  a 
few  acres  of  very  bad  land.  I  fear  not  from  you  the  answer  made 
to  Regulus  by  the  senate,  "  continue  to  work  for  the  republic, 
she  shall  take  care  of  your  field."  The  field  of  Regulus  was  at 
Rome  ;  mine  is  at  Vaucluse  ;  a  place  you  are  scarcely  acquainted 
with.  Scipio,  the  other  scourge  of  Africa,  and  commanding  with 
success  in  Spain,  asked  his  dismission  also,  because  his  daughter 
had  no  portion.  I  am  in  the  same  case  at  present  ;  my  library, 
which  I  consider  as  my  daughter,  has  lost  its  friend.  That  rus- 
tic man,  whom  I  can  never  lament  as  he  deserves,  had  more  pru- 
dence, and  even  urbanity,  than  is  often  to  be  found  in  cities;  and, 
besides  this,  he  was  the  most  faithful  animal  that  the  earth  ever 
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produced.  To  him  I  confided  my  books,  and  all  that  was  most 
dear  to  me.  I  was  absent  three  years  from  Vaucluse :  at  my  re- 
turn nothing  was  wanting,  nor  a  single  thing  misplaced.  He 
could  not  read,  but  he  loved  letters.  He  preserved  with  extreme 
care  my  choicest  books,  which  he  knew  from  being  long  accus- 
tomed to  them,  and  how  to  distinguish  my  works  from  those  of 
the  ancients.  When  I  gave  a  book  to  his  care,  he  expressed  great 
joy,  and  pressed  it  to  his  breast  with  a  sigh:  sometimes  he  nam- 
ed the  author  in  a  whisper.  To  behold  him  at  this  moment,  one 
would  have  thought  that  the  sight  or  the  touch  of  a  book  rendered 
him  wiser  and  happier.  I  have  spent  fifteen  years  with  him,  and 
confided  to  him  my  most  secret  thoughts,  as  I  would  have  done 
to  a  priest  of  Ceres ;  and  his  breast  was  to  me  the  temple  of  faith 
and  love.  I  left  him  two  days  ago  slightly  indisposed,  to  obey 
your  orders:  his  old  age  was  sound  and  vigorous,  and  he  is  dead. 
Yesterday  he  died,  asking  for  me  continually,  and  calling  upon 
the  n  me  of  the  Lord.  His  death  affects  me  extremely ;  but  I 
should  have  regretted  him  still  more,  if  his  age  had  not  foretold 
that  I  must  soon  have  lost  him.  Illustrious  prelates  !  let  the 
man  depart  who  is  useless  to  you,  but  of  very  great  importance 
to  his  field  and  to  his  library.' 

Petrarch  obtained  the  favour  he  desired  without  much  diffi- 
culty ;  and  it  was  not  possible  to  draw  him  again  to  Avignon, 
notwithstanding  the  solicitations  of  the  cardinals,  of  his  friends, 
and  particularly  his  dear  Socrates,  to  accept  an  establishment  in 
the  court  of  the  pope:  to  the  latter  of  whom  he  wrote  thus: 

'  I  am  content;  I  have  enough  for  life:  I  have  put  a  rein  on 
my  desires,  and  I  will  have  no  more.  Cincinnatus,  Curius,  Fa- 
bricius,  and  Regulus,  after  having  subdued  whole  nations,  and 
led  kings  in  triumph,  were  not  so  rich  as  I  am.  If  I  open  the 
door  to  the  passions,  I  shall  always  be  poor.  Avarice,  luxury, 
and  ambition,  know  no  bounds:  but  avarice,  above  all,  is  an  un- 
fathomable abyss.  I  have  clothes  to  defend  me  from  the  cold, 
food  to  nourish  me,  horses  to  carry  me,  a  clod  of  earth  to  sleep 
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on,  to  walk  on,  and  to  cover  me  when  I  die.  What  more  has 
the  emperor  of  Rome  ?  my  body  is  healthy :  subdued  by  labour, 
it  is  the  less  rebellious  to  my  soul.  I  have  books  of  all  kinds: 
they  are  my  wealth  ;  they  feast  my  soul  with  a  voluptuousness 
which  is  never  followed  with  disgust.  I  have  friends  whom  I 
consider  as  my  greatest  treasures,  when  they  do  not  aim  to  de- 
prive me  of  my  liberty.  Add  to  this,  the  gi-eatest  security;  for 
I  have  no  enemies,  but  those  created  by  envy ;  and  I  am  not, 
perhaps,  sorry  for  those,  though  I  despise  them.  I  x'eckon  still 
in  the  number  of  my  possessions,  the  approbation  and  kindness 
of  all  good  men,  even  of  those  whom  I  have  never  seen.  These 
are  riches  which  you  may  deem  poverty;  I  believe  you  do:  but 
by  what  means  would  you  have  me  gain  others?  by  lending  out 
to  usury;  by  trading  on  the  seas ;  by  brawling  at  the  bar;  by  the 
sale  of  my  tongue  and  of  my  pen;  thus  fatiguing  myself  inces- 
santly to  amass  those  treasures  I  should  preserve  with  inquietude, 
abandon  with  regret,  and  which  another  would  dissipate  in  ex- 
travagance ?  In  one  word,  what  do  you  require  of  me  ?  I  am  rich 
enough  for  my  own  satisfaction  ;  must  I  also  appear  I'ich  for  the 
satisfaction  of  others  ?  In  fact,  is  it  not  my  own  affair  ?  Does  any 
one  consult  the  taste  of  another  in  the  food  he  is  to  eat  ?  Keep 
then  for  yourself  your  manner  of  thinking,  and  leave  me  to 
mine  :  it  can  never  be  shaken,  for  it  is  established  ^n  solid 
foundations.' 

Gui  Settimo  distressed  Petrarch  more  than  any  of  his  friends 
concerning  this  matter:  his  temper  was  naturally  ambitious,  and 
he  had  constantly  adhered  to  the  court  of  the  pope.  '  He  loves 
persons  of  merit,'  says  he.  '  I  wibh  it  may  be  so,'  replied  Pe- 
trarch ;  '  but  this  is  nothing  to  me  :  if  the  pope  loves  only  such, 
he  loves  a  very  few  ;  and  I  cannot  flatter  myself  with  being  one 
of  them,  though  I  would  prefer  this  honour  to  that  of  being 
pope.' 

Petrarch  passed  all  the  winter  at  Vaucluse,  where  he  was,  like 
a  bird  upon  the  branch,  ready  every  moment  to  take  wing  for  his 
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dear  country.  He  waited  the  return  of  some  servants  whom  he 
had  sent  to  Italy,  to  learn  what  passed  there  ;  he  was  informed  that 
his  friends  were  all  assembled,  and  waited  his  coming.  Italy  ap- 
peared to  him  preferable  to  all  other  places ;  but  this  account  made 
him  tremble  for  his  liberty ;  and  he  determined  to  send  another 
servant,  to  see  if  he  could  not  discover  some  secret  retreat 
where  he  mi^ht  enjoy  tranquillity.  In  the  mean  time  he  pre- 
pared for  a  journey  to  Montrieux,  to  see  his  brother  Gerard, 
that  he  might  not  quit  the  country  without  bidding  him  fare- 
wel ;  and,  before  he  set  out,  he  wrote  the  following  letter  to  one 
of  his  friends : 

<  On  whatever  side  I  turn  my  eyes,  I  find  nothing  but  difficul- 
ties. It  is  time  for  me  to  go  to  the  other  world,  for  I  cannot  ob- 
tain ease  in  this.  Is  this  my  fault,  or  that  of  the  world  around 
me  ?  Perhaps  of  all  together.  One  part  of  the  earth  is  desolated 
by  war ;  in  another  they  possess  peace,  but  are  more  cruel  and 
miserable  than  in  war.  Here  is  famine,  there  is  gluttony  :  here 
the  air,  there  the  manners,  are  infected.  Here  they  groan  un- 
der slavery,  there  they  suffer  from  the  licentiousness  of  liberty. 
This  land  is  dry  and  barren,  the  other  is  exposed  to  the  inunda- 
tion of  furious  rivers.  There  they  freeze,  here  they  burn. 
Here  is  a  dreadful  solitude,  there  an  importunate  multitude. 
These  fnen  are  a  prey  to  savage  beasts,  those  to  the  deceits  of 
one  another.  It  must  be  allowed,  that  a  situation  of  ease  and 
tranquillity  is  not  to  be  met  with  upon  earth.' 

Petrarch  set  out  for  Montrieux  the  seventh  of  April,  1353. 
When  he  was  between  Aix  and  St.  Maximin,  he  met  with  a 
company  of  Roman  ladies,  who  were  going  on  a  pilgrimage. 
By  their  air  and  gait,  he  distinguished  at  a  distance  their  coun- 
try and  their  birth.  Drawing  near  to  them,  and  finding,  by  their 
language,  he  was  not  deceived,  he  stopped,  and  politely  asked 
them  from  whence  they  came,  and  whither  they  were  going. 
The  sound  of  an  Italian  voice  spread  joy  through  this  little  com- 
pany.    The  oldest  of  them  answered,  'Rome  is  our  country; 
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and  we  are  going  on  a  pilgrimage  to  St.  James.  And  you,  sir, 
are  you  a  Roman  ?  Are  you  going  to  Rome  ?'  '  I  am  not  going 
there  immediately,'  replied  Petrarch ;  '  but  my  heart  is  always 
there.'  This  answer  inspired  the  pilgrims  with  confidence. 
They  surrounded  Petrarch,  and  replied  to  a  thousand  questions 
he  asked  them  concerning  the  state  of  the  republic.  They  told 
him  that  John  Ceroni  had  resigned  his  post,  his  nature  being  too 
quiet  for  the  Romans,  who  were  disgusted  with  a  uniform  go- 
vernment :  he  retired  therefore  to  the  castle  of  Abruzze.  The 
nobles,  on  this,  established  the  ancient  form  of  government,  and 
named  two  senators,  taken  out  of  the  houses  of  the  Ursini  and 
the  Colonna,  and  these  were  in  place  when  Clement  died.  Soon 
after  they  accused  them  of  buying  up  the  corn,  in  a  time  of 
dearth,  to  enrich  themselves.  This  enraged  the  people,  and 
they  besieged  the  capitol.  One  of  the  senators  saved  himself  by 
escaping  at  a  back  door  ;  the  other  was  stoned  to  death.  This 
happened  in  February,  1353.  After  this  account  Petrarch  in- 
quired after  his  friends,  particularly  concerning  Lelius.  <  How 
does  he  do?  In  what  does  he  employ  himself?'  <  We  left  him 
in  good  health,'  they  replied.  '  He  is  very  happily  married,  and 
his  wife  has  brought  him  some  fine  children.'  Petrarch  then 
asked  these  ladies  if  he  could  be  so  happy  as  to  serve  them  in 
any  respect.  <  Every  thing,'  says  he,  in  a  letter  to  Lelius, 
'  urged  me  to  make  them  this  offer ;  God,  virtue,  their  country, 
and  their  love  of  you.  I  wished  to  divide  with  them  the  sum  I 
had  brought  with  me  for  my  journey.  Their  answer  was,  "Pray 
to  God  that  our  journey  may  be  successful ;  we  ask  only  this  of 
you."  This  reply  delighted,  but  it  did  not  surprise  me.  I  per- 
ceived in  it  the  dignity  and  disinterestedness  of  Roman  ladies, 
differing  in  this  respect  from  women  of  all  other  nations,  who, 
so  far  from  refusing  what  is  offered  them,  request  with  impor- 
tunity what  they  have  been  refused.'  Petrarch,  charmed  with 
the  discourse  of  these  pilgrims,  would  have  passed  the  day  with 
them ;  but  they  were  bent  on  hastening  toward  their  pious  de- 
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sign,  and  he  was  also  eager  to  behold  his  brother.  'While  our 
discourse  lasted,'  adds  he,  '  I  believed  myself  at  Rome,  con- 
versing with  Cecilia,  the  wife  of  Metellus ;  Sulpitia,  the  wife  of 
Fluvius ;  Cornelia,  of  Gracchus  ;  Marcia,  of  Cato ;  Emilia,  of 
Scipio  Africanus ;  and  all  those  famous  heroines  who  were  the 
glory  of  ancient  Rome.  Or,  to  speak  more  suitably  to  our  age 
and  our  religion,  I  thought  I  saw  those  holy  virgins  who  made 
so  distinguished  a  figure  in  our  christian  annals,  Prisque, 
Praxede,  Prudentiane,  Agnez,  Sec' 

Petrarch  arrived  at  Montrieux  the  20th  of  April,  1353.  His 
presence  rejoiced  this  sacred  house.  Gerard  was  considered  as 
its  second  founder,  and  was  become  a  perfect  anchorite,  disen- 
gaged from  every  thing  upon  earth ;  consummate  in  piety,  and 
longing  for  the  joys  of  heaven.  '  I  blushed,'  said  Petrarch,  '  to 
behold  a  younger  brother,  who  was  formerly  my  inferior,  now 
risen  so  far  above  me.  At  the  same  time,  what  a  subject  of  joy 
and  glory  is  it  to  have  such  a  pious  brother !' 

After  conversing  about  their  old  friends,  and  what  had  hap- 
pened to  them  since  their  last  interview,  Gerard  acquainted  his 
brother  with  the  melancholy  situation  which  Montrieux  was  in 
at  present.  These  good  monks  were  persecuted  by  some  neigh- 
bouring lords,  who  had  made  frequent  attempts  to  pillage  and 
ruin  their  order,  Charles  II.  king  of  Naples,  and  count  of 
Provence,  king  Robert,  and  a  bishop  of  Marseilles,  who  loved 
them,  had  protected  and  guarded  them  from  the  insults  of  these 
petty  tyrants.  *  They  are  worse,*  says  Petrarch,  '  than  great 
tyrants.  The  last  are  commonly  generous,  and  give  with  one 
hand  what  they  take  away  with  the  other :  but  the  former  are 
famished  harpies,  who,  the  more  they  have,  the  more  eager  they 
are    to  devour.' 

On  the  death  of  the  bishop  of  Marseilles,  these  hostilities 
were  renewed,  and  that  church  had  at  its  head  a  tyrant  whose 
troops  were  encamped  near  the  monastery.  When  the  holy 
monks,  before  break  of  day,  were   singing  the  praises  of  God, 
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a  shepherd,  all  in  tears,  came  to  inform  them  they  had  robbed 
him  of  his  flock.  When  they  were  renewing  on  the  altar  the 
memory  of  their  Saviour's  passion,  a  frightened  tenant  came  to 
acquaint  them,  that  a  drove  of  cattle  belonging  to  the  tyrants 
ravaged  their  vines,  their  meadows,  and  their  gardens.  When 
they  just  began  to  taste  the  consolation  of  that  short  sleep  their 
laws  allowed,  they  were  awakened  out  of  it  by  the  cries  of  a 
servant,  or  the  sacristan,  who  were  attacked  and  beaten  by  these 
banditti.  With  difficulty  they  had  saved  their  books,  and  the 
ornaments  of  their  church,  from  these  robbers.  Such  was  their 
situation  when  Petrarch  came  among  them.  He  could  not  hear 
the  account  of  their  distresses  without  tears.  They  begged  he 
would  intercede  for  them  with  the  king  and  queen  of  Naples  j 
that  they  would  be  pleased,  after  the  example  of  their  predeces- 
sors, to  protect  their  house,  and  to  send  them  a  guard  to  defend 
them  from  these  insults.  Petrarch  wrote  directly  to  Zenobi,  to 
desire  he  would  implore  the  protection  of  the  grand  seneschal, 
who  loved  this  order  so  much  that  he  had  just  built  a  fine 
house  for  them  near  Florence,  and  he  expressed  to  him  in  the 
most  affecting  terms  the  misery  of  their  situation. 

The  Carthusians,  hoping  all  things  from  the  credit  of  Petrarch, 
contrived  every  method  the  most  grateful  and  obliging,  to  ex- 
press their  acknowledgment  for  his  letter,  and  their  attachment 
towards  him  :  and  when  he  left  them,  they  went  with  him  as  far 
as  they  dared,  and  shed  many  tears  at  parting.  Petrarch  returned 
to  Vaucluse,  and  prepared  soon  after  for  his  journey  to  Italy. 
He  received  from  all  parts  the  most  seducing  proposals  of  esta- 
blishment. Nicholas  Acciajoli  pressed  him  to  settle  in  Naples. 
Many  things  suited  him  in  this  kingdom ;  the  beauty  of  the  cli- 
mate, and  the  friends  he  had  there,  who  promised  him  the  tran- 
quillity he  wished,  and  were  persons  on  whose  word  he  could  re- 
ly: but  the  air  of  this  country  disagreed  with  his  constitution,  from 
its  excessive  heat.  Andrew  Dondolo,  doge  of  Venice,  had  writ- 
ten to  him  to  establish  his  residence  at  Venice,  and  proposed 
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many  pleasures  to  him  there.  '  It  is  time  for  you  to  settle,'  says 
he.  '  Come  to  Venice,  and  you  shall  find  nothing  to  trouble  your 
repose.'  Petrarch,  in  his  answer,  thus  apologizes  for  his  wan- 
dering life. 

'  Heroes,  philosophers,  and  apostles,'  says  he,  '  have  led  this 
life.  I  speak  of  the  primitive  apostles ;  for  the  modern  ones 
luxuriously  repose  on  beds  of  gold,  and  travel  in  mind  only  over 
the  earth  and  the  sea.  The  insatiable  desire  of  seeing  and 
knowing  all  things  has  led  me,  from  my  youth,  to  run  over  the 
world.  This  desire  is  quenched  by  age.  I  wish  to  fix  ;  but 
where,  is  the  difficulty.  I  am  like  a  man  on  a  hard  bed,  who 
shifts  from  one  side  to  the  other,  but  finds  no  place  of  I'est.  If 
to  be  motionless  is  constancy,  gouty  men  are  the  most  constant, 
death  more  steady  than  they,  and  mountains  firmer  than  them 
all.' 

John,  king  of  France,  a  kind  and  amiable  prince,  invited  Pe- 
trarch to  Paris.  He  owed  this  favour  to  the  cardinal  de  Bou- 
logne ;  and  the  reasons  he  gave  for  not  accepting  it  were,  the 
situation  of  public  affairs  in  France,  at  war  with  England,  and 
his  dislike  to  the  manners  and  customs  of  P' ranee.  In  this  state 
of  suspense  he  wrote  to  Lelius,  to  consult  him,  and  to  know 
whether  he  proposed  continuing  at  Rome. 

'I  wait,'  says  he,  '  your  answer  with  impatience.  If  you  ad- 
vise me  not  to  go  there,  I  will  seek  a  port  between  the  Alps  and 
the  Apennines.  Should  I  find  none,  I  would  imitate  those,  who, 
having  many  years  been  voyagers  on  the  ocean,  will  no  more  ex- 
pose themselves  to  its  tempests.  I  will  behold  only  the  Sorgia, 
and  live  and  die  with  the  peasants  of  Vaucluse.  One  thing  only 
will  concern  me ;  to  reflect  that  my  resurrection  will  be  so  near 
Avignon,  that  Babylon  of  impiety.* 

Lelius  replied,  he  should  not  continue  at  Rome  ;  and  Petrarch 
went  to  Avignon,  the  26lh  of  April,  to  take  leave  of  his  patrons  and 
his  friends.  He  learned  there  that  the  grand  seneschal  of  Naples 
had  lost  his  son,  who  was  Uie  most  accomplished  young  man  of 
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that  age.  His  father,  though  he  had  the  greatest  tenderness  for 
him,  supported  this  affliction  with  firmness,  and  an  entire  resig- 
nation to  the  will  of  God.  His  body  was  carried  with  the  pomp 
of  royalty  to  the  Carthusian  monastery  near  Florence.  The  re- 
moving it  thither  cost  five  thousand  florins.  The  city  of  Flo- 
rence rendered  him  the  greatest  honours. 

Petrarch  wrote  to  Zenobi,  desiring  he  would  express  to  the 
grand  seneschal  the  interest  he  took  in  his  affliction.  '  I  came 
here,'  says  he, '  the  day  before  yesterday,  to  take  my  final  leave 
of  this  place.  The  people  I  have  sent  to  Italy  give  me  hopes  I 
shall  meet  there  with  the  retreat  I  wish.  I  shall  leave  this  tem- 
pestuous country,  never  to  return  to  it  more. 

'I  am  going  to  pass  eight  days  at  Vaucluse,  to  prepare  for  my 
departure,' 

Petrarch  went  from  Avignon  without  seeing  the  pope.  The 
cardinal  de  Taillerand  used  every  argument  in  vain  to  engage 
him  to  fulfil  this  duty.  The  reason  he  gave  for  his  refusal  was 
this :  '  I  feared  I  might  infect  him  by  my  sorceries,  or  that  he 
would  infect  me  by  his  credulity.' 
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PETRARCH  departed  from  Vaucluse  at  the  beginning  of 
May  1553,  and  took  the  route  of  Mount  Genevre  to  go  into  Ita- 
ly. When  he  had  passed  the  mountain,  and  was  in  sight  of  his 
country,  he  cried  out  in  an  ecstacy,  '  I  salute  you,  holy  land  !  dear 
to  God  and  good  men !  1  am  come  back  to  you  after  a  long 
exile,  never  to  quit  you  more,  in  the  hope  you  will  afford  me  an 
agreeable  asylum  while  I  live,  and  a  little  earth  to  cover  me 
when  I  am  dead.  With  what  joy  do  I  return  to  the  embraces  of 
my  dear  parent,  and  leave  behind  me  the  clouds  and  the  fogs,  to 
breathe  this  serene  air  1' 

As  he  passed  through  Milan,  he  thought  it  necessary  to  pay 
his  homage  to  John  Viscomti,  who,  we  have  before  seen,  was 
both  king  and  priest  there.  This  prince  loved  men  of  letters, 
and  gave  Petrarch  the  most  distinguished  reception,  designing 
to  fix  him  in  his  court.  '  He  took  me  affectionately  by  the 
hand,'  says  Petrarch,  '  and  conversed  with  me  on  the  place  of 
my  abode,  introducing  by  degrees  his  desire  I  would  settle  at 
Milan.  "  I  am  not  ignorant,"  said  he,  "  of  your  objections  to 
cities,  and  your  taste  for  solitude :  I  promise  you  that  you  shall 
enjoy  it  even  in  the  bosom  of  Milan.  You  shall  be  troubled 
with  no  employment :  I  ask  only  your  presence,  to  do  honour  to 
my  person,  and  to  be  the  ornament  of  my  court."  Petrarch 
could  not  resist  such  marks  of  favour :  overwhelmed  with  the 
goodness,  and  struck  with  the  majesty,  of  this  prince,  which  im- 
pressed all  who  beheld  him,  he  was  silent.  At  last  he  consent- 
ed on  these  two  conditions :  The  one,  that  they  should  give  him 
a  situation  as  retired  as  possible  ;  the  other,  that  he  should  not 
be  obliged  in  any  way  to  alter  his  manner  of  life. 
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The  archbishop  very  readily  granted  these  requests. 

The  house  chosen  for  him  was  at  the  end  of  the  town,  on  the 
west  side,  near  the  gate  of  Verceil,  and  close  to  the  magnificent 
church  of  St  Ambrose.  The  air  on  this  spot  was  very  good. 
At  the  entrance  there  were  two  handsome  towers  ;  in  front,  the 
battlements  of  the  church  ;  and  behind,  the  walls  of  the  city,  and 
a  fine  view  of  a  rich  country  beyond  them,  extending  even  to 
the  Alps.  He  remarked  that,  though  it  was  the  middle  of  sum- 
mer, they  were  covered  with  snow.  What  a  joy  for  Petrarch  to 
live  near  a  church  dedicated  to  his  favourite  saint,  of  whom  St. 
Augustin  had  attested  so  many  miracles  I  He  never  entered 
this  temple  without  feeling  an  extraordinary  fervor.  There 
was  a  statue  of  St.  Ambrose,  said  to  resemble  him  perfect- 
ly, and  which  appeared  alive.  Petrarch  was  never  weary  of 
beholding  it :  '  It  was  a  most  agreeable  object,'  says  he.  '  This 
great  archbishop  appeared  to  give  me  his  blessing.  What  ma- 
jesty in  his  countenance  !  What  sweetness  and  expression  in  his 
eyes !  This  sight  spread  over  my  heart  a  lively  and  inexpressi- 
ble tranquillity :  I  rejoiced  that  I  came  to  Milan.'  Petrarch's 
house  was  also  near  a  little  chapel  where  St.  Ambrose  and  St. 
Augustin  sang  together  that  sacred  Te  Deum,  from  them  spread 
through  all  the  Italian  churches ;  and  it  was  also  near  the  gar- 
den where  St.  Augustin  was  con%'erted.  These  circumstances 
rendered  Milan  a  delightful  situation  to  Petrarch. 

His  friends,  however,  thought  in  a  different  manner.  So- 
crates, Gui  Settimo,  and  Philip  de  Cabassole,  said,  one  to  the 
other,  '  What  1  this  proud  republican  !  who  desired  nothing  but 
liberty  and  independence  !  this  untamed  animal,  who  started  at 
the  shadow  of  a  yoke,  and  refused  the  first  offices  in  Rome,  be- 
cause he  would  not  wear  chains,  though  of  gold !  this  misan- 
thrope, who  could  live  no  where  but  in  the  silence  of  the  coun- 
try !  this  preacher  up  of  solitude,  is  he  settled  in  a  noisy  and  tur- 
bulent city  ?'  At  Florence,  Boccace  and  his  other  friends  could 
not  imagine  that  a  man  so  zealous  for  tlie  liberty  of  his  country, 
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would  live  under  a  tyrant  who  was  endeavouring  to  subdue  it. 
The  prior  of  the  holy  apostles  thought  as  they  did ;  but  he 
idolized  Petrarch,  and  would  not  condemn  him  as  his  other 
friends  had  done:  he  wrote  to  him  these  few  lines: 

'  Your  friends  have  been  a  little  sharp  upon  you,  and  have 
wrote  their  sentiments  freely,  as  you  always  desire  them.  You 
are,  no  doubt,  of  the  opinion  of  Socrates,  who  said,  It  is  good  to 
have  censurers ;  if  what  they  say  is  true,  to  correct  the  fault;  if 
not,  it  does  no  harm.  You  ask  me  what  I  think.  I  am  in  some 
things,  but  not  wholly,  of  their  opinion.  Follow  the  course  of 
fortune ;  nothing  is  more  painful  and  embarrassing,  than  to  have 
a  great  reputation  to  preserve.  It  is  not  just  that  a  man  whom 
philosophy  has  made  free,  should  become  the  slave  of  others. 
Do  what  you  like  without  constraint,  and  may  you  long  enjoy  that 
liberty.'  Petrarch,  in  a  letter  to  his  friends,  speaks  thus  in  his 
own  justification:  '  You  are  in  the  right;  I  lay  down  my  arms, 
and  have  no  defence  to  make.  Man  has  not  a  greater  enemy 
than  himself.  St.  Chrysostom  has  written  a  fine  treatise,  to  prove 
that  no  one  can  justly  offend  us  but  ourselves.  I  have  acted 
against  my  sentiments.  We  pass  our  lives  in  doing  what  we 
ought  not,  and  iu  leaving  undone  what  we  ought  to  do  1' 

In  another  letter  he  says: 

'  The  public  condemn  without  hearing  me,  or  viewing  the 
reasons  of  my  conduct.  It  was  not  possible  for  me  to  resist  the 
entreaties  of  this  great  man.  The  requests  of  princes  have  more 
force  than  their  commands.  Laberius  said  of  Julius  Cesar, 
"  How  can  I  refuse  any  thing  to  that  man  who  has  been  refused 
nothing  by  the  gods  ?"  We  cannot  act  so  as  to  please  all  the 
world;  as  the  fable  of  the  miller,  his  ass,  and  son,  is  a  proof.' 

There  arrived  at  Milan  this  year  cardinal  Albornos,  legate 
from  the  pope,  who  meant  to  subdue  the  tyrants  in  Italy  who  had 
usurped  an  unjust  power.  This  pope  had  great  treasures,  and 
soon  raised  an  army,  and  chose  for  his  general  this  cardinal,  who 
was  nobly  descended:  on  his  father's  side,  from  Alphonso  V. 
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king  of  Leon ;  and  on  his  mother's,  from  James,  king  of  Arra- 
gon.  He  was  made,  when  very  young,  archbishop  of  Toledo; 
and  was  in  the  camp  of  Alphonso  XI.  in  his  war  against  the  Moors, 
and  fought  by  his  side.  Alphonso  dying  in  1350,  just  as  he  was 
going  to  drive  the  Moors  out  of  Spain,  Albornos  went  to  Avig- 
non, and  Clement  VI.  made  him  a  cardinal.  When  he  returned 
to  Spain,  he  found  that  kingdom  desolated  by  the  cruelties  of 
Don  Pedro,  the  son  of  Alplionso,  who,  inflamed  with  a  violent 
passion  for  Mary  Padilla,  treated  Blanche  of  Bourbon,  his  wife, 
with  the  utmost  contempt,  and  put  all  those  to  death  who  oppos- 
ed his  measures.  Albornos  spoke  and  wrote  to  him  with  a  free- 
dom truly  apostolic,  which  was  so  ill  received  by  this  blinded 
prince,  that  the  cardinal  retired  to  Avignon  in  1353. 

When  Innocent  cast  his  eyes  on  him  to  execute  his  project  in 
Italy,  all  the  world  agreed  he  could  not  have  made  a  better  choice, 
as,  besides  his  knowledge  in  the  military  art,  Albornos  had  other 
great  qualities.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  the  human  heart, 
and  knew  how  to  avail  himself  of  the  foibles  of  men  to  compass 
his  ends.  He  had  a  mind  capable  of  forming  great  designs,  and 
of  executing  them  with  surprising  celerity  ;  and  with  all  this,  a 
patience  that  could  wait  the  favourable  moment  for  their  ripen- 
ing, when  that  was  necessary  to  their  success.  Modest  when  a 
victor,  he  opened  his  arms  to  a  submissive  enemy :  full  of  re- 
sources and  expedients,  he  knew  how  to  make  advantage  of  the 
reverses  of  fortune  :  affable,  though  firm,  he  united  an  amiable 
sweetness  with  a  just  severity.  Innocent  VI.  who  knew  him  well, 
opened  to  him  his  treasures,  and  confided  to  him  his  spiritual  and 
temporal  authority. 

The  legate  set  out  with  the  pope's  letters  to  the  lords  of  Italy, 
traversed  the  Alps,  and  arrived  at  Milan  in  September.  This  en- 
terprise did  not  please  John  Viscomti,  who  held  a  secret  union 
with  the  usurpers,  and  feared  he  must  give  up  Bologna,  which 
he  held  only  from  a  treaty  with  the  former  pope.  Things  were 
now  changed,  and  women  no  longer  governed.  Innocent,  of  an 
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austere  temper,  and  determined  on  reformation,  pursued  a  very 
difTcrcnt  plan  from  his  predecessor.  The  legate  was,  however, 
received  at  Milan  with  infinite  respect  and  submission,  agreeably 
to  the  policy  of  its  prince.  His  expenses,  and  those  of  his  nume- 
rous train,  were  defrayed,  and  he  was  treated  with  all  possible 
magnificence.  John  Viscomti,  with  his  two  nephews,  went  to 
meet  him  two  miles  from  the  city,  attended  by  an  immense  con- 
course of  people,  expressmg  the  greatest  joy  1  Petrarch  was  with 
the  Viscomtis  on  this  occasion  ;  and,  in  the  violence  of  the  crowd, 
his  horse  slipping  with  his  hind  legs  into  a  ditch,  he  would  have 
been  crushed  had  he  fallen  :  but  Galeas  Viscomti,  dismounting, 
saved  him  from  this  imminent  danger. 

The  legate  treated  Petrarch,  who  little  expected  it,  with  the 
utmost  distinction;  and,  after  granting  all  he  asked  for  his 
friends,  pressed  him  to  ask  something  worthy  of  his  own  accep- 
tance. Petrarch  replied, '  When  I  usk  for  my  fi  icnds,  is  it  not  the 
same  as  for  myself  ?  Have  I  not  the  highest  satisfaction  in  ob- 
taining favours  for  them  ?  I  have  long  put  a  rein  on  my  own  de- 
sires ;  of  what  then  can  I  stand  in  need  ?' 

After  the  departure  of  the  legate,  Petrarch  went  into  the 
country,  to  unbend  his  mind  from  the  fatigues  it  had  undergone ; 
from  whence,  some  time  after,  he  wrote  this  letter  to  a  friend : 

'  You  have  heard  how  much  my  peace  has  been  disturbed  and  my 
leisure  broken  in  upon,  by  an  importunate  crowd,  and  unforeseen 
occupations.  The  legate  has  left  Miian,  and  was  received  at  Flo- 
rence with  general  applause ;  and  1  am  again  in  my  retreat.  I  have 
been  long  free,  happy,  and  master  of  my  time ;  but  I  feel  at  pre- 
sent that  liberty  and  leisure  are  only  for  souls  of  consummate 
virtue.  Alas  1  that  is  not  my  state.  Nothing  is  more  dangerous 
for  a  heart  subject  to  the  passions,  than  to  be  free,  idle,  and 
alone.  The  snares  of  voluptuousness  are  then  more  dangerous, 
and  corrupt  thoughts  gain  an  easier  entrance  :  above  all,  love, 
that  seducing  tormentor,  from  whom  i  concluded  1  had  nothing 
moie  to  fear.  I  shall  consult  a  faithful  pnysician,  and  suffer  with 
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patience  the  rudest  applications  of  his  skilful  hand,  to  remove 
every  lutking  disease.'  Petrarch  doubtless  refers  here  to  his 
old  passion  for  Laura  reviving  in  solitude,  and  not  a  new  attach- 
ment. 

Soon  after  the  departure  of  the  legate,  there  arrived  news  at 
Milan,  that  the  fleet  of  the  Genoese  was  entirely  destroyed  by  the 
Venetians  and  Catalonians  near  the  island  of  Sardinia.  The 
courier  that  brought  this  news  to  Milan,  gave  a  moving  account 
of  the  state  of  the  Genoese.  Not  a  family  in  it  but  had  lost  some 
relation.  A  great  part  of  the  nobiiily  perished  :  nothing  but 
cries  and  groans  were  heard  in  the  streets.  Petrarch  was  going 
to  write,  to  console  and  reanimate  them,  but  he  was  told  they 
were  driven  to  despair.  He  trembied  at  this  news,  and  flung 
down  his  pen. 

'  Cities,'  says  he,  '  and  the  world  itself,  have  their  old  age,  and, 
like  men,  they  tend  onward  to  destruction.  Sallust  with  reason 
says,  that  all  that  rises  sets,  and  every  thing  which  grows  de- 
cays.' John  Viscomti  had  views  on  Genoa,  which  was  a  port 
conveniently  situated  for  him.  He  invested  it  on  all  sides  by 
land,  and  the  enemies  blocked  it  up  by  sea ;  so  that  they  were 
reduced  to  famine.  His  partisans  insinuated  to  the  Genoese, 
that  they  had  no  other  remedy  than  to  put  themselves  under 
the  protection  of  this  lord.  The  Genoese  did  not  long  delibe- 
rate ;  they  sent  a  solemn  deputation  to  John  Viscomti.  '  There 
was  a  decent  and  even  respectable  grief,'  says  Petrarch,  '  in  these 
messengers.  Statius  says,  there  is  even  dignity  in  the  unhappy.' 

John  Viscomti  convened  his  counsellors ;  Petrarch  was  one  of 
them.  The  chief  of  the  deputation  spoke,  and  said,  '  We  come, 
by  order  of  the  people  of  Genoa,  to  offer  you  the  city  of  Genoa, 
its  inhabitants,  their  sea,  and  their  land,  their  goods,  their  hopes, 
and  estates,  and  every  thing  that  belongs  to  them,  both  sacred  and 
profane,  from  Corvo  to  Monaco,  on  certain  conditions  that  shall 
be  agreed  on  '  The  prince  answered,  that  he  knew  the  diiiicul- 
*ies  of  the  enterprise  ;  but,  depending  on  divine  more  than  hu- 
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man  aid,  he  would  accept  their  proposals;  that  he  would  engage 
to  protect  them,  and  to  render  justice  to  all  the  world;  and  that 
not  to  extend  his  dominion,  but  out  of  compassion  to  an  oppress- 
ed people.  He  concluded  by  beseeching  God  and  all  the  saints 
to  succeed  his  designs.  Petrarch  was  desired  to  prepare  an  an- 
swer, but  he  excused  himself  on  the  shortness  of  the  time  as- 
signed for  composing  it. 

The  event  justified  the  step  they  had  taken.  The  city 
changed  its  appearance  the  moment  the  archbishop  took  posses- 
sion ;  plenty  was  restored :  and,  after  deposing  the  doge,  he  took 
the  reins  of  government  into  his  own  hands.  He  gave  them 
money  to  arm  their  galleys,  and  renew  their  commerce.  He 
had  the  road  widened  from  Genoa  to  Nice,  which  alarmed  the 
people  of  Provence,  so  much  was  his  power  dreaded  even  out  of 
Italy.  Among  other  improvements,  he  gave  a  clock  to  the  city, 
a  great  curiosity  in  that  age. 

Petrarch,  fatigued  with  the  tumults  of  the  city,  went  a  little 
tour  to  the  castle  of  Colomban,  built  by  the  emperor  Barbarossa 
in  his  journey  to  Italy,  1 164.  It  belongs  now  to  the  carthusians. 
He  thus  describes  it: 

<  This  famous  castle,  fortified  by  nature  and  art,  is  situated  on 
a  rich  hill,  at  the  bottom  of  which  runs  the  Lambro,  a  small  but 
clear  river,  which  washes  the  town  of  Monaca,  and  then  falls  into 
the  Po.  Towards  the  west  there  is  a  view  of  Pavia,  Plaisance, 
and  Cremona:  to  the  north,  the  Alps,  which  separate  Italy  from 
Germany,  and  are  always  covered  with  snow.  The  Apennine, 
and  its  numberless  cities,  are  to  the  south ;  and  the  Po,  taking 
an  immense  course,  winds  its  stream  along,  and  fertilizes  this 
beautiful  country.' 

Petrarch  could  not  view  this  spot  without  recalling  the  idea  of 
his  beloved  solitude  at  Vaucluse.  He  had  just  received  a  let- 
ter from  Socrates,  who  informed  him  he  was  there  with  Gui 
Settimo.  The  latter  was  to  have  accompanied  Petrarch  into 
Italy,  but  was  prevented  by  sickness ;  and  when  he  recovered, 
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the  heats  were  too  violent  to  attempt  it.  Petrarch  wrote  to  him, 
to  express  his  regret  that  he  was  not  there  to  do  the  honours  of 
his  little  house.  '  You  are  now,'  says  he,  '  in  the  temple  of  peace, 
and  the  asylum  of  repose.  If  you  take  my  advice,  you  will  of- 
ten come  thither,  to  relieve  yourself  from  the  fatigues  and  bus- 
tles of  a  court.  Make  use  of  my  books,  who  weep  for  the  ab- 
sence of  their  master,  and  the  death  of  their  guardian.  My  gar- 
den implores  your  care,  and  that  of  Socrates,  to  comfort  it  for 
my  absence,  and  10  keep  it  in  repair.  Plant  some  trees  that  shall 
be  a  shade  to  us  in  old  age,  which  we  will  pass  there  together, 
if  the  destinies  shall  permit.  My  house  is  yours ;  my  little  bed 
will  not  miss  its  master,  if  you  vouchsafe  to  sleep  in  it.'  This 
letter  he  formed  on  that  delightful  mountain,  seated  on  the  lawn, 
under  the  shade  of  a  chesnut,  and  wrote  it  in  the  castle,  where 
he  slept  that  night.  They  prepared  for  him  a  magnificent 
chamber,  and  a  bed  which  was  not,  says  he,  the  bed  of  a  poet  or 
a  philosopher.  . 

Petrarch,  when  he  called  Vaucluse  the  temple  of  peace,  did 
not  foresee  the  disaster  that  happened  soon  after.  A  band  of 
robbers,  who  had  committed  many  robberies  in  that  part  of  the 
country,  went  to  Petrarch's  house,  which  they  set  on  fire,  and 
took  every  thing  they  could  find.  An  old  arch  stopped  the  rage 
of  the  flames.  The  son  of  the  fisherman,  who  had  feared  this, 
and  was  now  its  keeper,  had  carried  to  the  castle  some  books 
Petrarch  had  left  behind  him.  The  thieves,  imagining  it  was 
well  defended,  dared  not  attack  it.  '  Heaven  would  not  permit 
so  invaluable  a  treasure,'  says  Petrarch, 'to  fall  into  such  vile 
hands.' 

Petrarch  found,  on  his  return  to  Milan,  a  letter  from  the  em- 
peror, in  which  he  gives  many  political  reasons  for  not  coming 
sooner  to  the  assistance  of  Italy,  '  You  have  read,'  says  he,  '  the 
answer  of  Augustus  in  the  happiest  years  of  Rome  to  those  who 
offered  him  the  sceptre.  You  know  not  the  burden  of  empire : 
we  who  are  charged  with  it  feel  this  truth.     It  is  love  for  man- 
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kind  alone  that  can  surmount  the  difficulties  of  government. 
Viewing  the  disorders  of  Rome  and  Italy,  we  have  resolved, 
notwithstanding  our  own  weak  condition,  to  lend  our  aid :  but  it 
appeared,  as  a  capital  disease,  to  deserve  a  very  attentive  exami- 
nation. Friend,  we  must  compare  the  present  with  the  past,  to 
re-establish  the  lustre  of  the  one,  and  to  purge  the  infamy  of  the 
other.  But  physicians  have  agreed,  and  Cesars  have  proved, 
that,  before  we  employ  instruments,  every  method  should  be 
tried.  We  advise,  therefore,  and  wait  for  succors,  that  we  may 
do  nothing  unworthy  or  unbecoming  of  an  emperor.  We  wish 
to  discourse  with  you,  who  hold  so  high  a  rank  on  Parnassus, 
and  we  look  upon  you  as  one  of  our  most  faithful  subjects.' 

As  this  letter  was  long  in  coming,  Petrarch  begins  his  answer 
with  pleasantry.  'I  find,'  says  he,  '  ii  is  as  difficult  for  your 
couriers  and  despatches  to  puss  the  Alps,  as  your  person  and 
your  legions.'  He  had  pressed  the  emperor  some  time  before 
this  to  come  immediately  into  Italy,  and  take  possession  of  the 
empire.  'I  hoped,'  adds  he,  '  I  had  persuaded  you;  but  I  per- 
ceive my  error.  You  think  diflerently  from  me,  and  will  be  be- 
lieved ;  for  you  hold  the  reins  of  the  earth  and  the  helm  of  the 
sea.  What  consoles  me  is,  that,  though  you  do  not  adopt  my 
opinion,  you  will  approve  my  zeal  ;  and  I  cannot  receive  a 
greater  recompense  than  this.' 

In  this  answer,  he  speaks  thus  concerning  Rienzi :  '  How 
much  easier  is  it  for  you  to  re-establish  the  empire  of  Rome, 
than  it  was  for  Romulus  to  lay  its  foundation  on  the  rocks,  in  the 
midst  of  those  nations  who  opposed  him  !  or  for  Cesar  to  be- 
come master  of  this  empire,  at  the  time  when  its  republic  was 
most  flourishing  !  As  a  proof  of  this,  behold  the  man  who  rose  up 
in  its  most  declining  period;  and  though  neither  king,  consul,  nor 
patrician  :  nay,  scarcely  known  as  a  Roman  citizen :  neither  dis- 
tinguished by  the  titles  of  his  ancestors,  nor  by  his  own  virtues: 
yet  dared  to  declare  himself  the  restorer  of  the  public  liberty  I 
What  title  could  be  more  splendid  for  a  private  man  ?  Tuscany 
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submitted  to  him  immediately;  Italy  followed  her  example. 
Europe,  and  the  whole  world,  were  set  in  motion.  We  have 
seen  this;  it  is  not  a  thing  that  we  only  read  of  in  history.  Jus- 
tice, peace,  faith,  and  safety,  returned;  and  the  traces  of  the 
golden  age  began  to  appear  upon  earth.  In  the  most  brilliant 
moment  of  success  he  gave  up  his  enterprise.  I  accuse  no  one ; 
I  will  neither  condemn  nor  absolve.  This  man  took  the  least 
title  in  Rome.  If  the  name  of  tribune  could  produce  such  an  ef- 
fect, what  cannot  be  done  with  the  title  of  Cesar?' 

1354.  Soon  after  this  a  league  was  formed  by  the  lords  of  Pa- 
dua, Modena,  Mantua,  and  Venice,  with  the  emperor,  who  was 
to  be  crowned  at  Rome.  This  confederacy  alarmed  John  Vis- 
comti;  and  he  sent  to  invite  the  emperor  to  come  and  receive  the 
crown  at  Milan,  and  he  chose  Petrarch  for  this  embassy.  He 
wished  for  repose,  and  did  not  care  to  traverse  the  mountains  in 
winter ;  but  he  could  not  resist  the  insinuating  manners  of  this 
prince.  Before  he  set  out  on  this  embassy,  he  received  the  pre- 
sent of  a  Greek  Homer  from  the  proctor  of  Romania,  whom  he 
knew  at  Avignon,  when  sent  there  by  the  emperor  of  Constan- 
tinople, to  negotiate  the  union  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches. 
He  was  a  man  of  merit  and  genius  ;  and  the  present  he  made  to 
Petrarch  was  rare ;  there  was  not  one  besides  this  in  Italy  ;  they 
had  only  the  bad  translation  of  Homer,  by  Pindar,  in  Latin 
verse. 

Petrarch  acknowledged  the  favour  in  the  following  lines : 
'You  could  not  have  made  a  present  more  agreeable  to  me, 
or  more  noble  and  worthy  of  you  :  why  am  I  not  able  to  add  also, 
as  well  deserved  by  me  ?  Could  you  have  joined  yourself  with  it 
to  serve  me  as  a  guide,  it  would  have  been  inestimable.  But  I 
lost  the  two  ears  through  which  I  understood  Homer ;  the  one 
by  death,  the  other  by  absence.  The  Homer  you  have  sent  is, 
however,  dear  to  me ;  and  still  more  so,  because  it  is  the  pure 
original  emanations  from  his  celestial  mind.  Macrobius  calls 
this  poet  the  source  of  all  imagination.     I  embrace  this  divine 
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author,  and  return  you  a  thousand  thanks  for  having  adorned  my 
house  with  this  king  of  poets,  and  prince  of  philosophers. 

'  I  shall  be  proud  of  two  such  guests  as  Homer  and  Plato  in 
their  own  habit ;  and  I  despair  not  of  understanding  them  more 
prefectly  hereafter :  Cato  was  older  than  I  am  when  he  began  to 
learn  Greek.  Command  me,  if  I  can  serve  you  in  any  thing; 
and  grant  me  some  opportunity  of  repaying  the  many  debts  I 
owe  you.  Success,  they  say,  inspires  confidence ;  I  find  it  so, 
and  dare  yet  beg  you  to  send  me,  at  your  convenience,  Hesiod 
and  Euripides.  I  know  not  why  my  name  is  more  spoken  of  in 
the  west  than  it  ought  to  be:  if  you  judge  it  proper,  make  it 
known  in  the  east ;  that,  by  your  means,  the  emperor  of  Constan- 
tinople may  not  disdain  the  man  who  has  been  honoured  by  the 
emperor  of  Rome.* 

John  Cantacuzene  was  at  this  time  emperor  of  Constantinople, 
and  he  merited  such  a  compliment  from  Petrarch.  He  was  a 
man  of  genius  and  letters,  and  has  left  us  a  well  written  history 
of  what  passed  under  his  own  reign,  and  that  of  Andronicus  Pa- 
leologus,  his  predecessor. 

A  few  days  after  this  Petrarch  went  on  his  embassy,  one  great 
point  of  which  was  to  treat  with  the  Venetians:  but,  notwithstand- 
ing his  eloquence,  and  his  friendship  with  the  doge,  he  could 
not  succeed.  The  consequence  was,  that  the  Genoese,  by  the 
assistance  of  John  Viscomti,  armed  twenty-three  galleys,  with 
which  they  made  great  havoc  in  a  descent  on  the  Venetian  coast, 
who  thought  themselves  secure  from  all  attack.  This  news 
spread  horror  and  dismay.  Andrew  Dondolo  took  every  mea- 
sure that  wisdom  could  suggest  at  this  juncture,  but  his  precau- 
tions were  ineff'ectual.  The  shock  this  surprise  gave  him  im- 
paired his  health:  he  languished  from  this  time,  and  died  the  8th 
of  September,  1354,  extremely  regretted  by  all. 

*  He  was,'  says  Petrarch,  '  a  man  of  virtue  and  integrity,  full 
of  love  and  zeal  for  the  republic ;  wise,  eloquent,  prudent,  kind, 
and  affable.     He  had  but  one  fault,  he  loved  war,  and  it  was  not 
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suited  to  his  character  or  manners.  I  spoke  and  wrote  to  him  on 
the  subject  with  the  greatest  freedom :  he  had  the  goodness  to 
receive  it  kindly,  for  he  knew  my  heart ;  but  the  confidence  he 
was  inspired  with  from  his  last  victory  of  er  the  Genoese,  caused 
him  to  reject  my  advice.  He  judged  of  the  goodness  of  a  cause 
by  the  event:  and  often  repeated  to  me  what  Scipio  said  to  Han- 
nibal, and  Lucan  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Cesar:  "  The  success  of 
this  army  shall  prove  the  justice  of  its  cause;  the  vanquished 
shall  be  the  guilty  side."  Fortune  conferred  a  favour  on  this 
prince  in  the  death  it  sent  him ;  for  had  he  lived  a  little  longer, 
he  would  have  seen  the  total  ruin  of  his  country,  over  whom  the 
Genoese  gained,  soon  after  this,  a  complete  victory.' 

In  October,  1354,  Petrarch  lost  a  friend,  whose  bounty  and 
favour  towai  ds  him  had  sincerely  attached  his  heart ;  this  was 
John  Viscomti.  He  had  a  small  lump  on  his  forehead,  just  above 
his  eyebrow :  he  had  it  cut  off,  and  died  in  the  night,  without 
having  time  to  receive  the  sacraments.  Petrarch  speaks  favour- 
ably of  this  great  man,  in  which  he  agrees  with  many  contem- 
porary historians.  Except  Villani,  they  all  allow  that  John  Vis- 
comti treated  his  subjects  with  great  humanity;  that  he  distribut- 
ed justice  with  exactness,  and  was  very  charitable  to  the  poor. 
It  is  owned  he  was  ambitious,  and  every  thing  he  did  was  accom- 
panied with  dignity.  His  name  was  renowned  in  the  most  distant 
countries,  and  respected  even  by  the  Turks.  He  was  formed 
to  please  the  fair  sex  ;  for  he  was  handsome,  gay,  generous, 
and  courageous ;  but  his  great  passion  was  ambition,  and  he  was 
feared  throughout  Italy.  It  is  reported,  however,  that  when  the 
Romans  would  have  yielded  to  his  authority,  he  refused  them, 
saying,  '  Rome  belongs  to  the  pope,  and  to  the  emperor.'  He 
was  interred  in  the  great  church  of  Milan,  where  his  mausoleum 
remains,  with  this  epitaph : 

'  Passenger,  wouldst  thou  know  the  nothingness  of  all  human 
power  and  grandeur,  learn  what  I  was,  and  behold  what  I  am. 
I  had  immense  treasures,  vast  palaces,  superb  cities  :  my  name 
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alone  made  all  Italy  tremble.  Of  what  use  is  all  this  to  me  now? 
Behold  me  shut  up  within  a  stone,  and  devoured  by  worms.' 

John  Viscorati  had  three  nephews,  who  were  his  heirs,  and 
took  possession  of  his  "estates,  without  the  least  contention,  on 
the  day  marked  for  that  purpose  by  an  astrologer,  without  whose 
art  nothing  of  any  importance  was  undertaken  in  that  age.  Pe- 
trarch was  desired  to  address  the  people  convoked  to  this  cere- 
mony. In  the  middle  of  his  harangue,  the  astrologer  cried  out 
the  moment  was  come,  and  it  would  be  dangerous  to  let  it  pass. 
Petrarch,  though  he  had  the  greatest  contempt  for  this  super- 
stitious science,  gave  way  to  their  prejudices,  and  stopped  direct- 
ly. The  astrologer,  astonished  at  it,  said  to  him,  '  There  is  yet 
one  moment  more  ;  you  may  go  on.'  '  I  have  nothing  more  to 
say,'  replied  Petrarch ;  '  and  I  know  no  tale  with  which  I  can 
amuse  the  assembly.'  The  astrologer  was  disconcerted,  and 
rubbed  his  forehead  ;  while  some  of  the  auditors  were  laughing 
and  others  wondering  at  his  assurance ;  when  he  cried  out  again, 
'  The  happy  instant  is  come ;'  on  which  an  old  officer  carried 
three  white  stakes,  like  the  pallisades  of  a  town,  and  gave  one  to 
each  of  the  three  brothers,  which  finished  the  ceremony. 

<  The  astrologer,'  says  Petrarch, '  was  older  and  wiser  than  me. 
I  loved,  and  should  have  been  still  more  attached  to  him,  if  he 
had  not  been  an  astrologer.  I  sometimes  joked,  and  sometimes 
reproached,  him  for  his  profession.  One  day,  when  I  had  been 
sharper  with  him  than  usual,  he  replied,  with  a  sigh,  "  Friend, 
you  are  in  tlie  right  :  I  think  as  you  do  ;  but  I  have  a  wife  and 
children."  This  answer  touched  me  so  much,  that  I  never  spoke 
again  to  him  on  that  subject.' 

There  was  a  great  difference  in  the  character  of  the  three 
Viscomtis.  Matthew,  the  eldest,  hated  business,and  led  an  idle, 
drunken  life  ;  all  his  pleasure  was  hawking,  and  every  amuse- 
ment which  women  could  partake  of.  It  is  recorded  in  the  annals 
of  the  church,  that  he  passed  the  days  and  nights  in  continual  de- 
bauchery, always  surrounded  by  the  infamous  part  of  the  sex. 
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Barnabas,  the  second  brother,  was  cruel  and  morose,  breath- 
ing nothing  but  war  and  slaughter  ;  the  exercise  of  which,  added 
to  his  natural  ferocity,  made  him  afterwards  a  monster  of  tyran- 
ny and  cruelty.  He  married  the  daughter  of  Martin  de  Lescale, 
who  was  called  the  queen  from  the  great  airs  she  put  on,  and  her 
love  of  pomp  and  ostentation.  She  lay  in  this  year  of  a  boy,  and 
did  Petrarch  the  honour  to  choose  him  for  its  godfather.  He 
called  him  Mark ;  gave  him  a  cup  of  gold ;  and  made  a  Latin 
poem  on  the  occasion,  in  which  he  celebrated  all  the  great  men 
who  had  borne  that  name. 

Galeas,  the  younger  brother,  had  great  sweetness  of  temper, 
and  goodness  of  mind.  He  loved  hunting,  but  only  as  an  amuse- 
ment. He  made  war  with  courage  and  judgment,  but  he  pre- 
ferred peace.  Handsome,  well  made,  and  agreeable,  he  pleased 
and  loved  the  fair  sex ;  but  he  kept  his  affection  within  bounds. 
He  idolized  Petrarch,  and  engaged  him  to  continue  at  Milan. 
Petrarch  attached  himself  sincerely  to  this  prince,  whom  he 
speaks  of  in  the  highest   manner. 

These  brothers  perceived  of  what  consequence  it  was  to  be 
firmly  united  against  the  league  that  threatened  them,  headed  by 
the  emperor.  Barnabas  was  charged  with  the  military  affairs  ;  all 
the  rest  lay  upon  Galeas.  Matthew,  or  the  eldest,  presided  over 
all  in  name,  but  did  not  interfere  in  any  thing.  They  did  no- 
thing of  any  importance  without  consulting  Petrarch,  and  this  con- 
fidence retained  him  at  Milan. 

The  deaths  of  the  doge  of  Venice  and  John  Viscomti  were 
followed  by  that  of  Ricnzi,  whose  tragic  end  we  will  briefly  re- 
late. He  continued  in  prison  during  the  life  of  Clement.  In- 
nocent viewed  Rienzi  in  a  different  light  from  his  predecessor, 
who  had  suffered  him  to  live,  but  thought  his  madness  required 
confinement.  Rome  was  at  this  time  in  a  worse  state  than  ever ; 
it  was  a  scene  of  violence  and  bloodshed.  The  pope  sent  Rienzi 
to  cardinal  Albornos,  with  orders  to  the  cardinal  to  re-establish 
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him  at  Rome  when  he  saw  a  convenient  opportunity ;  and  wrote 
these  lines  with  him: 

'As  a  remedy  for  the  evils  of  Rome,  we  have  sent  our  dear 
son  Nicholas  Rienzi,  a  Roman  chevalier,  in  the  hope  that,  being 
enlightened  by  adversity,  he  will  renounce  all  his  fantastic 
visions,  and  employ  the  great  talents  God  has  given  him  to  sup- 
press the  wicked,  and  to  establish  peace.  We  have  absolved 
him  from  the  censure  and  punishment  he  was  under,  and  send 
him  to  you  freed  from  all  bonds.' 

Cardinal  Albornos,  who  knew  mankind  better  than  the  pope, 
thought  differently  of  Rienzi,  and  made  no  great  haste  to  re-es- 
tablish him.  Francis  Baroncelli,  the  writer  for  the  senate,  took 
it  into  his  head  to  set  himself  in  Rienzi's  place,  without  his  elo- 
quence and  talents.  But  this  novelty  lasted  only  four  months. 
He  abandoned  himself  to  excess  and  cruelty,  and  was  mas- 
sacred ;  after  which  the  people  submitted  to  the  legate. 

Rienzi,  being  thus  set  aside,  desired  leave  to  go  to  Rome, 
which  the  cardinal  granted,  giving  him  the  letters  patent  from 
the  pope.  Thus  established  senator,  he  obliged  the  nobility  to 
take  the  oath  of  fidelity.  The  successor  of  the  Colonnas,  shut 
up  in  his  palace  at  Palestrina,  a  piace  of  such  strength  that  it  re- 
quired an  army  to  besiege  it,  refused,  and  braved  his  deputies  to 
the  very  gates  of  Rome.  Rienzi  had  no  money  to  raise  forces ; 
but  the  chevalier  de  Montrial,  the  chief  of  the  banditti  who  in- 
fested the  country  round,  coming  to  Rome  to  see  his  brothers, 
Rienzi  had  him  stopped  and  beheaded,  and  seized  a  part  of  the 
treasures  he  had  amassed.  The  people  were  displeased  at  this ; 
but  much  more  so  when  he  put  to  death  Pandolf,  a  good  man, 
loved  and  respected  by  all.  They  rose  up  against  Rienzi. 
Abandoned  by  every  one,  he  put  on  his  armour,  and  came  on  tlic 
balcony  where  he  used  to  harangue,  making  signs  to  be  heard, 
and  crying  out,  'Long  live  the  people!'  But  finding  all  in  vain, 
he  ordered  the  doors  of  the  capitol  to  be  thrown  open,  hoping  to 
save  himself  during  the  pillage.     He  blackened  his  face,  put  on 
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the  habit  of  a  peasant,  and  throwing  a  pillow  over  his  head, 
which  covered  his  face,  he  ran  down  the  stairs,  crying  out,  '  as- 
cend !  ascend !  there  is  good  spoil  *  Some  one,  who  knew  his 
voice,  snatched  off  the  pillow,  saying,  'stop!  whither  art  thou 
running  !'  His  bracelets  of  gold,  which  he  had  forgot  to  take 
off,  betrayed  him.  They  brought  him  to  the  place  where  he  had 
passed  so  many  sentences  of  death.  In  this  ridiculous  disguise 
he  was  an  hour  exposed  to  the  rabble,  without  saying  a  word,  or 
being  insulted  by  any  one  :  such  was  the  awe  in  which  they  stood 
of  him!  At  last  one  of  them  plunged  a  poniard  into  his  breast, 
and  it  was  immediately  followed  by  a  thousand  others.  Such 
was  the  end  of  this  mad  tribune ! 

It  does  not  appear,  from  the  writings  of  Petrarch,  that  he  had 
the  least  connexion  with,  or  concern  in,  Rienzi's  re-establish- 
ment: he  was  wholly  engaged,  at  present,  with  the  arrival  of  the 
emperor,  who  was  expected  every  day  in  Italy.  He  came  to 
Mantua  in  October,  after  having  been  at  Padua,  where  he  was 
magnificently  received.  From  Mantua  he  wrote  to  Petrarch,  to 
invite  him  to  come  there,  and  expressed  an  extreme  desire  to 
see  him.  Petrarch,  delighted  with  so  flattering  a  distinction, 
was  not  stopped  by  the  extreme  bad  weather.  It  froze  so  hard, 
that  they  said  the  emperor  had  brought  with  him  the  German 
frosts.  The  old  men  in  Italy  declared  they  had  never  felt  such 
severe  cold.  The  roads  were  like  glass;  the  horses,  though 
frostshod,  could  scarcely  keep  on  their  feet.  Happily  there  fell 
a  great  quantity  of  snow,  which  made  the  roads  passable.  Pe- 
trarch set  out  in  so  thick  a  fog,  he  could  not  distinguish  one  ob- 
ject around.  Some  armed  soldiers  came  now  and  then  out  of 
their  ambuscades.  'They  alarmed,  bu^  did  me  no  hurt,'  -iays  he, 
'  as  they  belonged  to  the  lords  of  Milan.'  The  first  nigiit  he  was 
obliged  to  stop  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Chiosi,  it  being  too  late 
to  pass  over  it.  The  next  day  he  wanted  to  set  out  before  sun- 
rise :  his  attendants  murmured  at  being  exposed  to  so  violent  a  cold, 
which  could  hardly  be  supported  even  in  bed.  As  he  came  out  of  the 
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inn,  he  suw  the  emperor's  messenger.  He  came  that  night 
from  Cremona:  his  people  were  frozen,  and  could  not  move  a 
step  further.  '  As  to  himself,'  says  Petrarch,  '  he  had  the  air  of 
a  man  who  is  walking  by  moonlight  in  a  fine  summer's  night. 
Never  was  there  a  body  more  hardened  to  fatigue,  or  less  sensi- 
ble of  the  injuries  of  the  weather.'  Petrarch,  with  all  his  dili- 
gence, was  four  days  upon  the  road.  The  emperor  expressed 
his  obligation  to  him  for  coming  in  such  weather,  and  told  him 
he  had  seldom  felt  so  sharp  a  frost  in  Germany.  Petrarch 
answered,  that  Providence  would  inure  the  Germans  by  degrees 
to  the  climate  of  Italy.  He  thus  relates  his  reception  and  dis- 
course with  this  prince.  '  The  emperor  received  me  with  such 
kind  and  easy  manners,  as  had  neither  the  appearance  of  impe- 
rial pomp,  nor  German  formality  :  he  lived  with  me  as  with  his 
equal.  We  passed  sometimes  whole  days  in  discoursing,  from 
the  break  of  day  till  night,  as  if  he  had  no  other  employment. 
He  spoke  to  me  of  my  works,  and  expressed  a  great  desire  to 
see  them ;  above  all,  that  which  treats  of  illustrious  men.  I  told 
him  that  I  required  leisure  and  repose  to  finish  this  work.  He 
gave  me  to  understand,  he  wished  it  to  appear  with  his  name.  I 
replied  with  that  freedom  with  which  nature  indued  me,  and 
which  custom  has  confirmed,  and  years  have  strengthened, 
"Great  prince  !  there  requires  for  this,  only  virtue  on  your  part, 
and  leisure  on  mine." 

'  He  desired  me  to  explain  myself;  and  I  said,  "Time  is  ne- 
cessary for  a  work  of  this  kind,  in  which  I  propose  to  insert 
great  things  in  a  little  space.  On  your  side,  you  must  labour  to 
merit  your  name  at  the  head  of  my  book.  It  is  not  sufficient  for 
that  to  wear  a  crown,  or  bear  a  superior  title  ;  your  virtue  and 
great  actions  must  rank  you  among  those  famous  men,  whose 
characters  will  be  sketched  out  in  this  work.  Live  in  such  a 
manner  that,  after  having  read  the  lives  of  your  illustrious  pre- 
decessors, you  shall  deserve  that  yours  also  should  be  read  by 
posterity." 
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'  The  emperor  showed,  by  a  smile,  and  a  serene  countenance, 
that  my  liberty  had  not  displeased  him.  I  took  this  occasion  to 
present  him  with  some  medals  of  emperors  in  g;old  and  silver, 
which  were  my  delight.  In  the  collection  there  was  one  of  Au- 
gustus in  high  preservation :  he  appeared  alive  !  "  Here,"  said 
I,  "are  the  great  men  whose  place  you  occupy,  and  who  ought 
to  serve  as  examples.  These  medals  are  dear  to  me.  I  should 
not  have  given  them  to  any  other ;  but  they  are  yours  by  right." 
I  then  gave  him  an  abstract  of  their  lives,  with  a  word  here  and 
there  to  excite  his  imitation  of  them.  He  seemed  to  listen  to 
me  with  pleasure,  and  said  he  had  never  received  so  agreeable 
a  present.  I  should  never  end,  was  I  to  give  an  account  of  all 
the  conversations  I  had  with  this  prince.  He  desired  me  one 
day  to  relate  my  history  from  infancy  ;  I  made  every  possible 
excuse,  but  he  would  be  obeyed.  He  was  very  attentive ;  and, 
if  I  omitted  any  thing  from  forgetfulness,  or  the  fear  of  tiring 
out  his  patience,  he  reminded  me  of  it.  I  was  astonished  to  find 
him  better  informed  than  myself  of  the  minutest  circumstances 
of  my  life.'  [  It  will  be,  no  doubt,  recollected,  that  this  was  the 
prince  who,  on  a  visit  to  the  pope  with  his  father,  then  emperor, 
selected  Laura  from  the  ladies  around  her,  to  pay  her  the  most 
particular  marks  of  respect  and  attention.] 

*  After  this,  the  emperor  asked  me  what  were  my  projects, 
and  my  future  plan  of  life  ?  "  My  will  is  good,"  said  I ;  "  but 
habit  prevails  over  it.  I  am  like  the  sea,  buffeted  by  contrary 
winds."  "  I  understand  you,"  said  he;  "  but  you  do  not  answer 
my  question.  What  kind  of  life  would  be  most  agreeable,  and 
that  you  would  prefer  to  all  others  ?"  "  A  life  of  solitude,"  I  re- 
plied, without  hesitation.  "  There  is  none  more  sure,  more  tran- 
quil, more  agreeable,  or  which  suits  me  so  well.  If  I  am  able, 
I  will  seek  it  at  its  source ;  that  is  to  say,  in  woods  and  in  moun- 
tains, as  I  have  already  done :  if  not,  I  will  try  to  enjoy  it  even 
in  the  midst  of  cities."  "  This,"  said  he,  smiling,  "  is  what  I 
wished  to  bring  you  to  ;  and  that  you  should  own  an  error  I  would 
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undertake  to  combat,  though  I  am  partly  of  your  way  of  thinking." 
«  Take  care,"  replied  I  ;  "  you  will  not  fight  with  equal  weapons. 
I  know  the  vulgar  think  differently  on  this  head ;  but  I  have  the 
greatest  of  authorities  on  my  side,  besides  experience,  that  it  be- 
comes not  a  prince  like  you  to  think  as  the  vulgar ;  and  I  would 
even  take  the  inhabitants  of  cities  themselves  for  my  judges  in 
this  cause.  I  have  just  written  a  little  treatise  on  this  subject." 
"  I  know  it,"  returned  the  emperor  with  vivacity  ;  "  and  if  I  find 
that  book,  I  will  throw  it  into  the  fire."  "  I  must  then  take 
care,"  replied  I,  "  it  never  falls  into  your  hands." 

'  We  had  long  and  frequent  disputes  of  this  sort,  always  sea- 
soned with  the  salt  of  good  humour  ;  and  I  must  confess  that  the 
emperor  combated  my  solitary  system  with  surprising  energy, 
and  boasted  he  had  gained  the  victory.  He  begged  of  me  to  ac- 
company him  to  Rome.  "  It  is  not  sufficient  for  me,"  said  he, 
"  to  see  that  celebrated  city  with  my  own  eyes ;  I  wish  to  see  it 
through  yours,  which  are  so  much  clearer  than  mine.  I  shall  want 
you  also  in  some  of  the  cities  of  Tuscany."  "  Rome  and  Cesar ! 
these  are,  indeed,  my  idols,"  I  replied ;  "  and  it  would  have  de- 
lighted me  to  go  to  Rome  with  Cesar,  but  many  obstacles  oppose," 
and  this  was  a  new  subject  of  dispute  till  we  separated.  He  used 
every  obliging  persuasion ;  and  I  may  well  boast,  that  Dionysius 
the  tyrant  was  not  kinder  to  Plato  than  Cesar  was  to  me.' 

1355.  This  pacific  prince,  who  came  into  Italy  iiitirely  to  make 
peace,  negotiated  one  with  the  Viscomtis  in  particular,  who  had 
thirty  thousand  troops  in  good  order.  They  made  the  emperor 
presents,  but  exacted  that  he  should  not  enter  Milan;  and  that 
the  troops  that  followed  him  should  be  disarmed.  Charles  had 
the  weakness  to  submit  to  these  conditions;  his  love  of  peace 
prevailed  over  every  other  consideration.  The  Viscomtis  order- 
ed that  his  expenses  should  be  defrayed  while  in  their  territories, 
and  that  of  his  three  thousand  disarmed  cavaliers,  commanding 
none  of  their  subjects  to  receive  any  payment  or  reward.  Galeas 
Viscomti  came  out  to  meet  him,  and  conducted  him  to  the  palace 
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destined  for  him.  The  next  day  the  emperor  went  to  the  abbey 
of  Chioravalle,  where  dinner  was  prepared  for  him,  and  where 
Barnabas  prf;sented  him,  on  his  own  part,  and  on  his  brothers, 
with  thirty  fine  horses,  richly  harnessed  When  they  came  to 
the  gates  of  Milan,  the  emperor,  invited  by  the  two  brothers  to 
enter,  answered,  that  could  not  be,  for  he  would  keep  the  word  he 
had  given.  The  Viscomtis  politely  told  him,  that  it  was  a  favour 
they  had  asked,  because  they  supposed  the  troops  of  the  confe- 
derate lords  would  attend  him;  but  that  such  a  precaution  could 
never  regard  his  person,  whose  presence  would  do  them  great 
honour;  and  that,  if  he  judged  it  necessary,  they  would  absolve 
him  of  the  promise  he  had  made  The  emperor  insisted  no  far- 
ther, and  entered  with  them  the  fourth  of  January,  1355.  He  was 
received  with  drums,  trumpets,  and  other  instruments,  which 
made  so  loud  a  noise,  that  '  had  heaven  thundered,  it  could  not,' 
says  Petrarch,  '  have  been  heard  :  it  was  more  like  a  tumult  than 
a  feast '  They  gave  the  prince  and  his  attendants  a  palace  mag- 
nificently furnished,  and  every  thing  he  could  desire.  The  thi'ee 
brothers  then  paid  homage  to  him,  and  declared  they  held  all 
they  possessed  from  his  authority,  and  would  only  employ  it  in 
his  service. 

The  next  day,  willing  to  give  the  emperor  an  high  idea  of 
iheir  power,  they  made  a  general  review  of  all  their  troops,  the 
cavalry  and  infantry,  to  which  they  joined  some  companies  of  ci- 
tizens, well  mounted,  and  magnificently  dressed,  to  add  to  the 
parade ;  and  they  told  him,  that,  besides  these,  their  forts  and 
castles  were  all  furnished  with  good  garrisons. 

The  emperor  was  not  much  at  his  ease  in  the  midst  of  so 
many  troops,  shut  up  in  the  city,  and  at  the  mercy  of  those 
whom  he  had  some  reason  to  suspect.  However,  he  put  a  good 
face  on  the  matter,  and  appeared  every  where  with  a  counte- 
nance which  hid  the  feelings  of  his  heart.  Petrarch  scarcely 
ever  left  him ;  and  the  prince  employed  every  moment  in  con- 
versing with  him  he  could  steal  from  public  affairs,  and  these 
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fatiguing  ceremonies.  He  received  the  iron  crown  in  the 
church  of  St.  Ambrose,  from  the  hands  of  Robert  Viscomti, 
archbishop  of  Milan,  in  the  presence  of  the  patriarch  of  Agui- 
lon,  his  brother,  and  a  great  number  of  lords  and  bishops.  In 
this  ceremony,  the  emperor  made  knights  of  John  Galeas,  son 
of  Galeas  Viscomti,  and  Blanche  of  Savoy ;  and  Mark,  son  of 
Barnabas,  and  his  queen ;  and  two  infants  only  two  years  old. 
The  three  brothers  were  declared  vicars  of  the  empire  for  all 
the  estates  they  possessed  in  Italy.  They  gave  to  the  emperor 
fifty  thousand  florins  of  gold,  twelve  horses  covered  with  a  fine 
cloth,  lined  with  ermine,  and  six  hundred  soldiers  to  escort  him 
to  Rome.  A  bishop  had  predicted  that  the  eagle  should  submit 
to  the  viper:  as  the  viper  was  painted  on  the  Milanese  standards, 
this  prophecy  seemed  to  be  verified.  The  emperor  looked  upon 
himself  at  Milan  to  be  in  a  magnificent  prison :  he  got  out  of  it 
as  soon  as  he  could,  and  his  impatience  caused  him  to  lose  his 
imperial  gravity.  Villani  says  that  he  ran  through  the  states  of 
the  Viscomtis  with  the  precipitation  of  a  merchant  who  is  going 
to  a  fair :  and  he  did  not  fairly  breathe  till  he  was  out  of  their  do- 
minions. Petrarch  accompanied  him  five  miles  beyond  Placen- 
tia.  The  prince  renewed  his  entreaties  that  he  would  go  with  him 
to  Rome.  Petrarch  excused  himself  with  all  the  civility  possi- 
ble, and  with  much  difficulty  obtained  leave  to  depart.  When 
they  were  bidding  farewel,  a  Tuscan  knight,  in  the  train  of  the 
emperor,  took  Petrarch  by  the  hand,  and,  turning  to  the  empe- 
ror, said  to  him,  '  This  is  the  man  of  whom  I  have  so  often 
spoken  to  you :  he  will  sing  your  praise,  if  you  deserve  it :  but 
be  assured,  he  knows  when  to  speak,  and  when  to  be  silent.' 
Such  freedom  of  speech  did  the  emperor  indulge  to  those  who 
were  attached  to  his  person. 

On  his  return  to  Milan,  Petrarch  desired  nothing  so  much  as 
to  go  and  enjoy  in  solitude  the  repose  he  had  been  so  long  de- 
prived of.  He  compares  his  condition  to  that  of  a  thirsty  stag, 
who,  stunned  with  the  noise  of  the  dogs,  seeks  the  cool  stream 
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and  the  silent  shade.  In  his  retreat  he  reflected  on  the  corrupt 
manners  of  the  age  he  lived  in :  the  excesses  he  witnessed  in  the 
Germans  who  were  in  the  emperor's  train,  gave  rise  to  these  so- 
liloquies.    Seneca  says,  every  one  complains  of  his  own  age. 

At  this  time  Lclius  wrote  a  letter  to  Petrarch  from  Avignon, 
to  inform  him  of  his  departure  from  Pisa  and  Rome,  and  to  de- 
sire a  letter  of  recommendation  from  him  to  the  emperor.  Pe- 
trarch immediately  wrote  this  letter : 

'Great  prince  !  your  goodness  emboldens  me  to  present  to  you 
my  other  self.  The  bearer  of  this  letter  to  your  footstool  is  a 
Roman  citizen,  ennobled  by  birth,  but  still  more  ennobled  by  his 
virtues.  I  should  never  end,  was  I  to  speak  of  his  prudence,  his 
fidelity,  his  industry,  and  eloquence ;  and  I  would  rather  you 
should  form  an  idea  of  him  from  your  own  judgment,  which  no- 
thing escapes,  and  which  cannot  be  deceived.  If  you  honour  me 
with  so  much  confidence,  be  assured  that  he  is  a  man  worthy  of 
your  favour.  x\dd  to  this,  that  he  has  been  always  attached  to 
your  person,  your  friends,  and  your  empire.  Stephen  Colonna, 
that  renowned  hero,  whose  zeal  for  the  emperor  Henry  VII. 
your  royal  grandfather,  is  known  to  all  the  world,  loved  Lelius 
as  his  son.  Alas  1  that  good  old  man  sighed  for  your  arrival,  as 
Simeon  did  for  that  of  the  Messiah ;  but  death  defrauded  him  of 
this  pleasure.  His  children  cherished  Lelius  as  their  brother; 
and  John  Colonna,  his  grandson,  looked  upon  him  as  his  father. 
I  remember  to  have  seen  you  at  Avignon,  leaning  familiarly 
upon  his  shoulder,  and  caressing  him  with  the  greatest  affection. 
Lelius  possessed  the  confidence  of  all  this  noble  family.  After 
passing  his  infancy  with  one  branch,  and  his  youth  with  another, 
he  consecrated  to  them  every  moment  of  his  life  :  and  would 
have  ended  it  with  them,  if  death  had  not  cut  down,  almost  at 
one  stroke,  a  family  devoted  to  your  service.  Imagine  them  all 
at  your  feet,  beseeching  you  to  protect  the  man  they  loved  and 
esteemed,  and  whom  they  had,  as  it  were,  adopted. 

*  I  will  further  add,  that  Lelius  was  favoured  with  the  good 
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graces  of  pope  Clement,  whom  you  respected  as  your  father,  and 
who  loved  you  as  a  son ;  of  the  king  of  France,  who  is  united  to 
you  by  blood  and  by  friendship ;  and  of  the  Cardinal  de  Porto, 
who  does  honour  to  the  purple  by  his  birth  and  great  qualities, 
and  with  whom  you  are  also  tenderly  united.  After  so  many 
great  names,  shall  I  presume  to  add  my  own,  and  recommend 
him  to  you  as  my  friend  ?  Behold  how  far  zeal  and  attachment 
can  heighten  my  confidence !' 

It  is  not  astonishing  that  such  a  man  as  Petrarch  describes 
Lelius,  and  the  bearer  of  a  letter  from  him,  should  be  well  re- 
ceived by  the  empei'or.  This  prince  treated  him  with  the  great- 
est distinction,  carried  him  to  Rome  with  him,  and  vouchsafed 
to  admit  him  into  the  most  intimate  friendship.  The  emperor 
set  out  from  Sienna  in  March,  with  the  empress,  and  all  her 
train,  and  arrived  at  Rome  on  Holy  Thursday,  the  second  of 
April.  The  two  following  days  he  visited  the  churches  in  the 
habit  of  a  pilgrim.  On  Easter  Sunday  he  was  crowned,  with  the 
empress ;  and  in  the  ceremony  he  confirmed  all  the  privileges 
of  the  Roman  church,  and  all  the  promises  he  had  made  to  the 
popes  Clement  and  Innocent.  When  he  came  out  of  St.  Peter's 
church,  he  went,  with  a  great  retinue,  to  St.  John  of  Lateran, 
where  he  dined ;  and  in  the  evening  went  to  sleep  at  St.  Laurent 
out  of  the  walls,  which  was  one  of  the  promises  he  had  given, 
and  faithfully  adhered  to.  Some  historians  have  said,  the  Ro- 
mans offered  to  make  him  master  of  Rome,  or  desired  he  would 
re-establish  it  in  its  former  state.  He  replied,  he  would  think  of 
it ;  but  when  he  was  out  of  the  city,  he  answered,  *  It  was  not 
expedient  to  change  the  government  so  often,  and  that  they 
should  recollect  their  oath  to  the  pope.'  The  fall  of  the  empe- 
rors, and  rise  of  the  popes,  may  be  placed  at  this  period.  Pe- 
trarch thought  this  promise  of  the  emperor's,  not  to  sleep  in 
Rome,  a  very  dishonourable  one.  '  The  emperor,'  says  he, 
'  came  only  into  Italy  to  be  crowned.  The  successor  of  St.  Pe- 
ter, who  wears  his  tiara  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhone  with  as  mucji 
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confidence  as  he  would  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  not  only  suf- 
fers, but  orders,  him  to  go  out  of  Rome :  that  is  to  say,  he  per- 
mits him  to  bear  the  title  of  emperor,  and  forbids  him  to  dis- 
charge the  offices  that  belong  to  it.  With  one  hand  he  opens  to 
him  the  temple  where  he  is  to  receive  the  imperial  crown,  and 
with  the  other  he  shuts  on  him  the  door  of  the  city  which  is  the 
capital  and  seat  of  the  empire  !   What  a  contradiction  is  this  !' 

Neri  Moraudi,  a  friend  of  Petrarch's,  going  to  Rome  with  the 
emperor,  had  asked  of  Petrarch  letters  of  recommendation :  he 
gave  him  one  to  his  friend  Paul  Annibaldi.  Paul  had  a  son  in 
the  flower  of  his  age,  who  was  a  youth  of  great  hopes :  he  hap- 
pened just  at  this  time  to  be  killed  in  a  fray,  and  his  enemies 
committed  all  sorts  of  insults  on  his  body.  The  father,  who  be- 
held the  sight,  was  struck  with  such  horror,  that  he  fell  dead 
upon  the  spot.  'I  believed,'  said  Petrarch, i  that  the  loss  of  so 
many  friends,  and  the  total  extinction  of  the  house  of  Colonna, 
had  exhausted  all  my  tears ;  but  I  have  found  some  to  shed  for 
a  man  who  had  acquired  my  friendship  by  his  virtues.' 

The  emperor  returned  to  Sienna  in  April,  where  he  had  great 
conferences  with  cardinal  Albornos,  and  gave  him  troops  to  re- 
duce the  tyrants  of  Romania:  from  thence  he  went  to  Pisa, 
where  was  Zanobi  de  Strata,  the  friend  of  Petrarch,  and  of  the 
grand  seneschal  of  Naples. 

Nicholas  Acciajoli,  who  loved  Zanobi,  presented  him  to  the 
emperor  as  an  orator  and  poet  of  the  first  rank,  and  desired  him 
to  give  him  the  crown  of  laurel,  as  Petrarch  had  received  it  at 
Rome.  The  emperor,  who  piqued  himself  on  encouraging  men 
of  letters,  granted  his  I'equest,  and  crowned  Zanobi  himself,  af- 
ter declaring  he  was  a  great  poet.  To  testify  his  acknowledg- 
ment, he  made  a  discourse,  in  which  he  thanked  the  prince  for 
having  renewed  in  his  favour  the  ancient  custom,  and  promised 
to  dedicate  his  talents  to  convey  his  glorious  actions  to  posterity. 
After  this  he  walked  through  the  streets  of  Pisa  with  his  laurel 
crown,  accompanied  with  the  German  barons,  and  other  distin- 
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guished  persons.  Villani,  the  historian,  after  a  short  relation  of 
this  ceremony,  adds  a  reflection  very  honourable  to  Petrarch. 

'  There  were  in  this  age,'  says  he,  <  two  poets  crowned  ;  both  of 
them  from  Florence ;  master  Zanobi  de  Strata,  and  signior  Francis 
Petrarch,  of  an  ancient  and  worthy  family  in  that  city.  This  last 
was  crowned  at  Rome :  his  name  is  more  known  than  that  of 
Zanobi,  and  his  reputation  more  extensive :  he  has  composed  a 
great  number  of  works,  and  discoursed  on  the  most  elevated 
subjects;  also  it  must  be  owned  he  began  earlier,  and  his  fame 
was  before  that  of  Zanobi.  Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  arc 
known  as  much  as  they  deserve ;  and  the  taste  for  theological 
studies,  which  occupies  our  age,  makes  their  productions  ap- 
pear frivolous,  notwithstanding  the  pleasure  they  are  capable  of 
producing.' 

There  appears  no  work  of  Zanobi  which  could  put  his  name 
in  any  competition  with  that  of  Petrarch,  or  tliat  gives  us  room 
to  suppose  he  could  deserve  the  honour  done  him :  but  the  re- 
quest of  the  grand  seneschal  was  not  to  be  refused ;  and  the  em- 
peror could  give  a  crown  of  laurel  at  a  much  easier  rate  than 
troops  or  supplies.  After  this  ceremony,  Nicholas  Acciajoli 
went  for  some  days  to  Florence,  where  he  lost  the  great  repu- 
tation he  had  acquired,  by  the  soft  and  dissolute  life  he  led  ;  pass- 
ing his  days  and  nights  in  feasts,  balls,  and  other  parties  of  jJlea- 
sure,  with  the  beauties  of  that  city.  The  Florentines  received 
him  with  honour,  but  refused  him  the  succors  he  asked,  which, 
but  for  his  conduct,  says  Villani,  they  would  have  granted.  Pe- 
trarch, who  had  conceived  a  high  opinion  of  him,  was  greived 
when  they  Informed  him  of  the  grand  seneschal's  conduct,  and 
the  injury  he  did  his  reputation  by  such  behaviour ;  and  he  ceased 
corresponding  with  his  favourite,  the  new  poet;  and  soon  after  his 
elevation  received  this  letter  from  the  prior  of  the  holy  apostles. 

'  I  reserve  my  conversation  on  that  shadow  of  a  Cesar  till  I 
shall  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you.  I  would  have  written 
you  what  I  thought,  if  I  could  have  given  to  my  style  all  the  en- 
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ergy  I  feel  at  my  soul.  You  will  lament  his  conduct:  for  my 
part  I  cannot  pardon  him  for  having  crowned  one  of  our  citizens, 
who  troubled  the  fountain  of  Parnassus.  He  has  turned  his  head, 
in  raising  him  to  an  honour  he  did  not  deserve.  He  was  no  doubt 
ignorant  of  the  wrong  he  did  you  thereby ;  and  not  only  you,  but 
all  the  world.' 

Boccace  was  of  the  same  opinion  with  the  prior.  He  reproach- 
ed Petrarch  that,  in  his  letters,  he  gave  him  the  name  of  poet. 
'  I  do  not  merit  this  title,'  said  Boccace,  'having  never  had  the 
honour  to  be  crowned  with  laurel.'  '  What,'  replied  Petrarch, 
*  if  there  were  no  laurel,  must  the  muses  then  keep  silence  ? 
Do  not  you  think  as  fine  verses  may  be  made  under  an  oak  or 
chesnut  ?'  And,  speaking  of  this  coi'onation  in  another  letter,  he 
adds,  '  A  barbarous  laurel  ornaments  a  head  nourished  by  the 
muses  of  Ausania ;  a  German  censor  dares  to  give  his  judgment 
of  the  fine  transalpine  wits;  really  that  is  not  supportable!' 

Some  days  after  this  the  empei^or  granted  honours  and  rewards 
of  another  nature  to  the  famous  Bortoli,  then  at  Pisa,  the  greatest 
lawyer  of  his  age :  he  made  him  his  counsellor,  gave  him  the 
arms  of  Bohemia,  and  several  other  privileges.  In  the  emperor's 
return  through  Italy,  he  and  his  empress  met  with  many  aifronts. 
The  gates  of  most  places  were  shut  against  him.  Enraged  at 
such  treatment,  after  being  crowned  emperor,  he  made  haste  to 
pass  the  Alps,  with  great  treasure,  but  little  honour.  <  His  riches 
were  increased,'  says  Villani,  '  but  his  fame  was  diminished.' 
Petrarch,  who  wanted  him  to  reside  in  Italy,  struck  with  his  sud- 
den departure,  took  up  the  pen,  and,  in  indignation,  wrote  him 
this  letter : 

'  Ah,  Cesar !  how  ungrateful  are  you !  How  little  do  you 
know  the  value  of  things  !  What  your  grandfather  and  others 
have  pursued  with  labour  and  blood,  you  have  obtained  with  ease 
and  safety,  and  have  as  readily  abandoned.  You  renounce  all  to 
return  to  your  barbarous  country.  I  dare  not  say  all  I  could,  all  I 
ought  to  say :  persuaded  that  your  flight  causes  you  much  cha- 

3  B 
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grin,  I  will  not  augment  it.  Go  then,  since  you  will ;  but  never 
forget,  that  no  prince  before  you  ever  renounced  so  well  found- 
ed, so  glorious  a  prospect ! 

'  Wisdom  is  not  an  hereditary  portion  ;  I  see  it :  not  that  I  dis- 
pute your  knowledge  of  government,  and  your  military  talents, 
of  which  you  have  given  us  so  many  proofs;  it  s  inclination  you 
want ;  it  is  emulation,  the  source  of  all  great  and  glorious  actions. 
Listen  to  what  your  grandfather  and  father  would  say,  were  they 
to  present  themselves  before  you  as  you  pass  the  Alps:  "  You 
have  gained  much,  great  Cesar,  by  a  journey  so  long  expected, 
and  by  so  precipitate  a  return !  You  bring  back  with  you  a 
crown  of  iron,  a  crown  of  gold,  and  an  empty  title.  They  call  you 
emperor  of  the  Romans,  though  you  are  in  reality  only  kmg  of 
Bohemia.  Would  to  God  you  were  not  even  that:  perhaps  your 
ambition,  inclosed  in  narrower  bounds,  would  make  some  effort 
to  extend  itself,  and  that  your  wants  would  excite  you  to  recover 
your  patrimony."  Lelius  brought  me  your  farewel ;  it  cut  me 
to  the  heart;  and  he  presented  me,  from  you,  with  an  antique  of 
Cesar  If  that  medal  could  have  spoken,  what  would  it  not  have 
said  against  your  making  so  shameful  a  retreat!  Adieu,  Cesar! 
compare  what  you  have  forsaken  to  what  you  are  going  to 
possess  !' 

Peace  was  at  this  time  concluded  between  the  Venetians  and 
Genoese,  through  the  mediation  of  the  Viscomtis.  It  cost  two 
hundred  thousand  florins  to  the  Venetians  while  the  treaty  was 
in  agitation  The  doge  that  succeeded  Dondolo,  who  was  called 
Marin  Fabier,  a  venerable  old  man,  about  fourscore  years  of  age, 
was  beheaded ;  it  is  supposed  on  the  following  account.  He  had 
a  handsome  wife,  who  was  unfaithful  to  him.  A  young  Vene- 
tian nobleman,  of  great  fortune,  who  made  love  to  one  of  the 
maids  of  lionour,  having  received  a  very  rough  reprimand  from 
the  doge  for  some  misconduct  he  had  been  guilty  of,  to  revenge 
the  affront,  he  got  this  motto  wrote  over  the  ducal  chair :  '  Marin 
Fabier  has  a  handsome  wife ;  he  maintains,  and  another  possesses 
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her.*  The  enraged  doge  could  obtain  no  more  from  the  council, 
than  the  imprisonment  of  this  young  nobleman  for  a  month. 
Stung  with  the  little  regard  the  people  showed  for  his  authority, 
he  plotted  to  exterminate  the  order  of  nobles,  and  make  him- 
self sole  lord  of  Venice.  The  conspiracy  was  discovered,  and 
Marin  Fabier  was  beheaded.  He  was  fond  of  Petrarch,  who  says, 
'  I  knew  him  formerly:  he  had  more  reputation  than  merit,  more 
courage  than  prudence.  Let  his  example  teach  his  successors 
that  they  are  the  chiefs,  but  not  the  masters,  of  the  republic  ;  or 
rather  its  honourable  servants.' 

When  Petrarch  was  re-established  at  Milan,  he  sent  for  his 
son  John  from  Verona,  who  was  now  eighteen  years  of  age,  to 
have  his  education  finished  under  his  own  eye.  John  had  a  great 
affection  for  a  young  man  whom  he  had  known  at  Parma  and  at 
Verona,  where  he  was  secretary  to  Azon  de  Correge  ;  his  name 
was  Modio.  He  was  a  youth  of  genius  and  knowledge,  and  a 
tolerable  poet. 

Petrarch  thought  he  could  not  do  a  better  thing  that  engage 
this  young  man  to  come  and  live  with  him,  to  finish  the  educa- 
tion of  his  son,  and  to  assist  him  in  his  literary  works.  Accord- 
ingly he  wrote  him  this  letter  of  invitation : 

*  I  do  not  know  what  my  son  has  written,  but  I  known  he 
wishes  to  be  informed  whether  you  can  come  and  take  up  your 
residence  with  us.  That  you  may  determine  with  the  more  ease, 
I  will  acquaint  you  with  the  nature  and  conditions  of  the  situa- 
tion we  propose  to  you.  I  am  sensible  the  courts  of  princes  are 
open  to  you;  but  if  I  know  your  character,  you  would  prefer  our 
poverty  to  their  riches ;  an  humble  independence  with  a  friend, 
above  the  treasures  of  the  east  under  a  master.  It  is  not  a  ser- 
vant I  seek  in  you,  it  is  a  friend.  I  propose  not  to  you  to  labour 
for  us,  but  to  live  as  we  do ;  to  be  the  master  of  your  employ- 
ment, and  to  hold  the  reins  of  your  life.  I  flatter  myself  that  my 
son,  who  has  loved  and  admired  you  from  his  infancy,  will  make 
a  great  progress  under  your  direction.     If  you  choose  it,  you 
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shall  be  also  the  associate  of  my  studies,  and  at  liberty  to  copy 
my  trifles ;  they  will  please  me  better  when  written  out  by  your 
hand  ;  you  will  discover  the  faults  that  have  escaped  me.  I  do 
not  offer  you  mountains  of  gold,  palaces  of  marble,  or  purple 
robes ;  but  a  comfortable  mediocrity,  a  temperate  and  almost 
philosophic  cheer,  retirement,  leisure,  and  liberty.  It  may  sur- 
prise you,  I  should  off'er  to  another,  what  I  possess  not  myself; 
but  do  we  not  every  day  behold  physicians,  who  are  indisposed 
themselves,  give  relief  and  health  to  others  ?  The  lustre  of  an 
empty  name,  which  importunes  me,  though  I  do  not  desire  it, 
prevents  my  enjoyment  of  freedom  and  solitude  ;  but  you  will 
possess  both,  at  least  till  you  are  known.  This  is  all  I  can  off'er 
you :  I  shall  be  happy,  if  you  can  make  it  agreeable  to  you  to  par- 
take my  studies,  and  engage  in  this  manner  of  life.  I  forgot 
our  being  near  St.  Ambrose,  which  may  perhaps  have  more  influ- 
ence with  you  than  all  I  have  said  !' 

Modio  did  not  accept  this  kind  invitation:  a  principle  of 
gratitude  to  Azon  de  Correge  prevented  him.  In  a  great  revo- 
lution at  Verona,  Azon  had  been  obliged  to  leave  that  city  ;  his 
estates  were  confiscated,  and  his  wife  and  children  imprisoned. 
Modio,  whose  heart  was  filled  with  affection  and  honour,  and 
who  loved  Azon,  would  not  abandon  him  in  this  condition.  He 
followed  him,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  education  of  his 
children.  This  increased  Petrarch's  esteem  for  his  character, 
and  a  very  affectionate  correspondence  took  place  between 
them. 

The  month  of  September  was  always  critical  to  Petrarch ;  he 
generally  suffered  in  this  season  from  a  tertian  fever.  '  I  was 
obliged,'  says  he,  '  the  fits  were  so  violent,  to  pass  the  whole  of 
the  month  in  bed.  Had  it  lasted  much  longer,  it  must  have  out- 
lived me.'  In  this  sickness  news  was  brought  him  that  the  eldest 
of  the  Viscomtis  was  found  dead  in  his  bed.  His  brothers  were 
accused  of  poisoning  him,  from  the  following  circumstance: 
one  evening,  when  they  were  supping  together,  Galeas  and  Bar- 
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nabas  said  to  Matthew,  '  It  is  a  fine  thing  to  be  a  sovereign,' 
<  Yes,'  replied  Matthew, '  when  one  has  no  partners.'  From  this 
answer  it  was  supposed  he  meant  to  get  rid  of  them,  and  that 
they  got  the  start  of  him.  Villani  says,  that  he  died  like  a  dog, 
without  making  confession  ;  and  that  his  end  was  worthy  of  his 
life,  which  was  spent  in  such  horrible  debauchery,  that  it  does 
not  seem  necessary  to  ascribe  the  death  that  followed  it  to 
poison.  Petrarch,  though  he  was  not  touched  with  the  death  of 
such  a  man,  was  extremely  affected  with  the  rumor  that  reflect- 
ed on  Galeas,  to  whom  he  was  tenderly  attached  :  he  would 
doubtless  have  left  his  court,  if  he  had  thought  him  guilty.  As 
to  Barnabas,  there  was  no  cruelty  he  was  not  capable  of:  he  had 
put  to  death,  for  some  unknown  reason,  a  priest,  sent  by  the 
pope  to  preach  the  crusade  against  the  tyrants  of  Romania : 
he  had  him  roasted  alive  in  a  sort  of  iron  tub,  with  bars  like  a 
gridiron,  and  a  handle,  by  which  they  kept  turning  it  before  the 
fire  like  a  spit.  Galeas  and  Barnabas  divided  the  estates  of 
Matthew. 

Petrarch  began  to  recover  in  October,  and  his  health  was 
quite  re-established  by  a  letter  from  his  dear  Barbatus.  It  was 
full  of  enthusiasm  and  friendship,  and  addressed  to  Francis  Pe- 
trarch, the  king  of  poets.  The  monks  had  told  Barbate,  that  in 
all  Italy  he  had  this  title.  Petrarch,  after  politely  joking  his 
friend  for  his  blind  partiality,  and  refusing  with  some  heat  the 
title  he  assigned  him,  wrote  as  follows : 

'  Before  the  muses  passed  from  Greece  to  Italy,  it  was  easy  to 
be  the  king  of  poets.  What  respect  was  paid  to  the  poet  Luci- 
lius !  To  dare  to  criticise  him  was  sacrilege !  What  a  reputa- 
tion had  Revius  and  Plautus !  We  do  them  justice  at  present, 
but  their  wit  and  talents  do  not  equal  their  fame  :  to  read  their 
epitaphs,  you  would  believe  them  as  great  as  Homer  and  Virgil! 
Our  age  is  not  so  easy;  it  exacts  from  poets,  works  more  cor- 
rect and  refined.  We  are  surroimded  with  dainty  wits,  who  are 
not  lavish  of  their  praises.     Take  care,  my  dear  Barbatus,  that 
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you  do  not  wrong  me  by  your  friendship,  and  overwhelm  me 
with  a  false  title.  I  should  fear  the  being  accused  of  high  trea- 
son, if  I  took  the  honour  you  would  give  me!  Where  do  you 
pretend  my  kingdom  is  placed?  Which  are  its  boundaries? 
There  are  but  two  kingdoms  of  poets,  Greece  and  Italy.  The 
venerable  sire  of  Maeonia  occupies  the  first,  and  the  shepherd  of 
Mantua  the  last.  For  myself  I  can  only  reign  in  my  transalpine 
solitude,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Sorgia.  It  is  there  alone  I  can 
say  with  Ovid,  in  his  exile  among  the  Scythians,  here  there  is  no 
one  wittier  than  myself.' 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1356,  there  came  to  Milan,  to 
serve  under  Galeas,  who  made  him  general  of  his  cavali'y,  Pan- 
dolphe,  a  descendant  of  the  ancient  house  of  Malateste.  He  was 
a  cavalier  of  a  noble  figure,  and  a  fine  countenance  ;  and,  though 
brave  and  warlike,  he  loved  letters  and  the  muses.  The  works 
of  Petrarch  had  made  such  an  impression  on  him,  that  he  sent  a 
painter  to  take  his  picture,  who  made  him  pay  very  dear  for  a 
bad  likeness.  He  was  delighted  with  the  society  of  Petrarch, 
with  whom  he  spent  every  leisure  moment.  The  great  fatigues 
he  had  suffered,  encamped  in  winter  among  the  snows,  and  in 
summer  exposed  to  the  scorching  heats,  had  brought  upon  him 
a  severe  indisposition,  which  had  like  to  have  cost  him  his  life. 
Petrarch  never  quitted  his  room  during  his  illness  ;  and  when  he 
began  to  recover,  he  was  carried  by  his  servants  to  Petrarch's 
house  at  St.  Ambrose,  and  finding  him  in  his  library  in  the 
midst  of  his  books, '  Here  it  is,'  said  he,  '  that  I  delight  to  be- 
hold you.' 

Galeas  was  fond  of  Pandolphc,  and  confided  in  his  valor  and 
skill;  but  the  brutality  of  Barnabas  obliged  him  to  leave  Milan. 
Galeas  being  attacked  with  the  gout,  ordered  Pandolphe  to  re- 
view the  cavalry :  this  displeased  Barnabas,  who  sent  for  him  im- 
mediately. Pandolphe,  kneeling  down  to  pay  his  homage,  Bar- 
nabas struck  him  with  the  hilt  of  his  sword,  and  would  have  kill- 
ed him,  but  he  avoided  the  stroke.    Queen  de  Lascale,  who  was 
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present,  told  her  husband,  it  was  a  base  action  to  attempt  the  life 
of  a  gentleman  in  his  own  house.  Barnabas  had  him  put  in 
irons,  and  commanded  his  head  to  be  cut  off.  Galeas  sent  his 
wife,  and  two  of  his  officers,  to  beseech  a  pardon  for  Pandolphe. 
Barnabas  answered,  that  he  would  send  him  to  his  brother,  for 
him  to  take  revenge  for  his  offence;  on  which  Galeas  sent  him 
back  to  his  own  country. 

A  rumor  prevailed  at  this  time,  that  the  king  of  Hungary  was 
coming  into  Italy  against  the  Venetians,  and  that  he  had  made  a 
league  with  the  emperor.  The  Viscomtis  were  extremely 
alarmed,  and  begged  Petrarch  to  be  their  ambassador  to  the  em- 
peror, to  justify  their  conduct,  and  to  penetrate  into  his  designs. 
'They  send  me  into  the  north,'  says  he,  'when  I  have  most  need 
of  repose.  Man  is  made  for  labour.  I  love  the  man  who  sends 
me,  and  shall  be  repaid  for  the  fatigue,  if  I  am  so  happy  as  to 
succeed  in  my  negotiation.*  Petrarch  went  to  liastia,  where  he 
waited  a  month  for  the  emperor  '  This  prince  finishes  nothing,' 
says  he :  '  I  must  go  seek  him  at  the  bottom  of  Burbary.'  His 
departure  was  most  fortunate,  for  the  city  of  Bastia  was  destroy- 
ed a  few  days  after  by  an  earthquake,  which  overthrew  at  the 
same  time  more  than  fourscore  castles  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine.  Petrarch  describes  this  river  in  affliction,  that  '  its 
stream  must  now  run  over  these  ruins.*  These  commotions 
continued  a  great  part  of  the  year.  Strasbourg,  Treves,  Spires, 
and  all  the  towns  on  the  Rhine,  were  more  violently  agitated 
than  the  rest :  the  inhabitants  of  these  towns,  not  daring  to  con- 
tinue in  them,  wandered  about  in  the  fields. 

Petrai'ch  arrived  at  Prague  in  July :  he  found  the  emperor  em- 
ployed about  the  famous  golden  bull  which  he  had  just  bestow- 
ed on  the  princes  of  the  empire  at  the  diet  of  Nuremberg.  This 
singular  charter,  which  is  at  present  the  fundamental  law  of  the 
empire,  shows  the  turn  of  that  age.  It  begins  by  an  apostrophe 
to  Satan,  to  pride,  to  luxury,  wrath,  and  envy.  The  style  by  no 
means  answered  the  dignity  of  the  subject. 
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Petrarch  made  but  a  short  stay  at  Prague,  notwithstanding  the 
kind  reception  and  request  of  the  emperor.  This  prince,  though 
displeased  with  the  Viscomtis,  did  not  intend  to  make  war 
against  them.  His  affairs  in  Germany  fully  employed  him,  and 
the  embellishment  of  the  city  of  Prague.  He  had  with  him  two 
prelates  of  distinguished  merit,  who  possessed  all  his  confidence, 
and  went  every  where  with  him  ;  Ernest  de  Pardowitz,  arch- 
bishop of  Prague,  and  John  Ocsko,  bishop  of  Oimutz.  Petrarch 
formed  a  short  union  with  them  during  his  stay  at  Prague,  and 
corresponded  with  them  afterwards.  Ernest  said  to  him  some- 
times, '  Friend,  I  am  concerned  to  see  you  among  barbarians.' 
< Nothing  was,  however,'  says  Petrarch,  'less  barbarous  than 
these  prelates,  and  the  prince  they  served ;  they  were  as  gentle, 
polite,  and  affable,  as  if  they  had  been  born  at  Athens.' 

Petrarch  returned  to  Milan  in  the  beginning  of  September  : 
he  would  not  pass  this  critical  month  in  a  foreign  climate ;  when 
he  received  from  his  friend  Simonides  the  following  letter : 

'You  are  returned  in  health,  my  dear  Petrarch,  thanks  be  to 
God  !  This  is  the  most  agreeable  news  I  could  receive.  Life 
would  be  nothing  to  me  without  you.  I  dreaded  for  you  the  in- 
temperature  of  the  air,  and  still  more  the  barbarous  manners  of 
the  country  you  were  in,  so  different  as  they  are  from  those  of 
our  beloved  Italy.  You  inquired  of  me  for  a  good  housekeeper ; 
I  found  just  such  a  one  as  you  wanted;  a  woman  above  forty 
years  of  age,  neat,  skilful,  of  good  manners,  and  understanding 
in  a  kitchen.  I  have  used  every  argument,  but  cannot  persuade 
her  to  come  to  you.  She  says  she  will  be  a  servant  no  longer, 
as  she  can  live  by  her  distaff.' 

Some  days  after  Petrarch's  return,  there  arrived  a  courier  at 
Milan,  who  brought  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Poitiers,  in  which 
fourscore  thousand  French  were  conquered  by  eight  thousand 
English;  and  king  John  and  his  son  made  prisoners.  Galeas 
Viscomti,  who  loved  France,  and  was  attached  to  the  family 
which  governed  there,  wished  to  write  to  prince  Charles  the 
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dauphin,  and  to  the  cardinal  of  Bologna,  to  express  his  grief; 
and  he  begged  Petrarch  to  compose  these  letters.  That  to  the 
prince  is  as  follows  : 

'Serene  prince  !  if  on  one  side  grief  forces  from  me  lamenta- 
tion, on  the  other,  I  am  petrified  and  reduced  to  silence,  when  I 
reflect  on  the  caprice  of  that  blind  goddess  who  governs  the  hu- 
man race.  If  by  a  turn  of  her  wheel  she  has  overthrown  your 
illustrious  father,  with  his  son  your  brother,  who  can  hope  to  be 
saved  from  her  strokes  ? 

'  I  speak  not  of  the  losses  all  France  has  sustained  in  that  fatal 
day,  which  obscured  the  sun  of  that  great  kingdom,  and  eclipsed 
the  greatest  part  of  the  stars  that  enlightened  it. 

'  Great  prince  !  your  affliction  has  reached  me  at  this  distance: 
God  is  my  witness  that  I  share  it  with  you.  Of  what  is  not  that 
insolent  hand  capable,  who  dares  touch  with  sacrilegious  hands 
the  diadem  of  France  ?  With  all  the  princes  of  Europe,  I  feel 
this  sad  event :  but,  besides  this,  I  have  a  particular  concern  in 
it.  Your  majesty  will  not  believe  me  capable  of  ever  forgetting 
the  marks  of  goodness  1  received  from  your  grandfather,  yiur 
father,  and  yourself  There  Svas  in  your  family  a  sort  of  contest 
who  should  be  kindest  to  a  man  but  little  known  to  you.  So 
many  benefits  are  engraved  on  my  heart  in  lines  that  time  can- 
not efface,  and  that  ingratitude  shall  never  cover  with  her 
clouds !  And  can  I  then  fail  to  deplore  your  calamity,  or,  under 
the  weight  with  which  you  are  charged  at  your  age,  endeavour 
to  moderate  your  grief,  and  give  you  the  consolation  I  should 
wish  to  receive  in  your  place  ?  Providence  has  given  to  your 
youth  what  he  seldom  grants  to  the  old  age  of  princes,  to  know 
the  emptiness  of  all  things  human,  and  the  perfidy  of  fortune, 
whose  power  can  only  be  resisted  by  a  virtuous  soul.  You  have 
received  that  soul  from  nature,  and  have  perfected  it  by  study 
and  experience :  on  this  is  founded  the  public  hopes,  and  the 
safety  of  your  kingdom.  Heaven  has  spared  you,  to  deliver  and 
revenge  your  father,   and  to  hold  the  reins  of  empire  for  him  : 

3  c 
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if  the  weight  is  above  your  years,  it  is  not  beyond  your  courage. 
The  affairs  with  which  you  are  overwhelmed,  will  not  permit  me 
to  intrude  on  your  time.  I  conclude  with  offering  to  your  ser- 
vice my  person  and  possessions.  Happy  shall  I  be  if  I  can  af- 
ford any  succor  to  your  majesty,  whom  I  pray  heaven  to  console, 
in  granting  freedom  to  your  father,  and  victory  over  his 
enemies.' 

The  letter  to  the  cardinal  was  in  these  words : 

'  Very  reverend  father  and  lord  !  the  horrible  catastrophe  of 
the  king  my  master  has  made  so  deep  an  impression  on  me,  I 
have  hardly  power  to  speak.  If  love  does  not  blind  me,  all  the 
human  race  ought  to  grieve  for  this  disaster,  and  princes  more 
than  others  ;  but  those  who  are  attached  like  me,  will  be  incon- 
solable ! 

'  I  feel  tenderly  for  the  dauphin,  but  I  hope  every  thing  from 
his  courage  and  virtues.  \Vith  the  divine  aid  he  shall  deliver 
his  father,  and  steer  the  helm  of  his  abandoned  kingdom.  I 
thought  it  my  duty,  as  it  was  my  inclination,  to  express  these 
sentiments  to  him  and  to  you.  my  lord,  who,  next  to  him,  are  the 
tnost  sensibly  concerned  in  this  unhappy  event.  Vouchsafe  to 
engage  him  to  use  with  confidence  what  I  have  most  freely  of- 
fered.    The  Lord  preserve  and  make  you  prosper.' 

Petrarch  could  scarcely  believe  it  possible  that  an  invincible 
hero,  the  greatest  of  kings,  should  be  vanquished  by  so  inferior 
an  enemy.  The  Viscomtis  at  this  time  had  enemies  on  all  sides, 
and  their  city  was  like  a  vessel  buffeted  by  the  tempest.  «  For 
my  part,'  says  Petrarch,  '  I  am  tranquil  in  the  midst  of  these 
storms ;  and  if  I  did  not  hear  the  roaring  of  the  waves,  if  I  did 
not  behold  others  in  agitation,  1  should  be  ignorant  that  I  was 
sailing  on  a  tempestuous  sea,  and  seated  at  the  feet  of  the  pilot. 
Firm,  without  being  motionless,  I  wait  without  fearing:  no  wind 
is  contrary  to  me ;  on  every  shore  I  find  a  safe  asylum.  If  I  dared 
compare  myself  to  Cato,  I  should  say  I  am  in  the  state  in  which 
he  was  found  by  his  nephew  Brutus ;  uneasy  for  others,  but  care- 
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less  about  himself.'  In  fact,  while  the  city  of  Milan  was  the 
theatre  of  war,  Petrarch  revised  several  of  his  Italian  poems. 

Soon  after  this,  he  received  a  letter  from  Avignon,  written  by- 
Socrates,  Lelius,  and  Gui  Settimo,  together.  They  all  inhabit- 
ed the  same  house,  and  lived  in  the  greatest  union.  Petrarch 
replies,  '  I  should  never  have  believed  I  could  have  envied  peo- 
ple who  dwell  in  Babylon.  Nevertheless,  I.  wished  to  be  with 
you  in  your  house,  shut  up  from  the  poisonous  air  of  that  infa- 
mous city.  I  look  upon  your  dwelling  to  be  like  the  elysian 
fields  in  the  middle  of  Avernus.'  Some  time  after  this  he  re- 
ceived a  very  singular  letter  from  young  Agapit  Colonna,  who 
had  formerly  been  his  pupil,  but  who  had  profited  very  little  by 
his  instructions.  The  letter  was  in  a  sharp  unpolished  style. 
He  thanked  him  for  the  pains  he  had  taken  with  his  education  ; 
but  adds,  '  Fortune  has  elevated  and  overwhelmed  you  with  bene- 
fits. Proud  of  your  treasures,  and  the  elegance  of  your  houses, 
you  despise  a  poor  exile,  fallen  from  his  prosperous  state,  ill 
clothed,  and  worse  provided  for,  leading  a  miserable  life  in  a 
little  house  near  Boiogna.  You  fly  from  and  think  no  more  of 
me  in  this  poor  situation.' 

Petrarch  answered  these  reproaches  in  the  following  manner : 

'  I  am  neither  rich  nor  poor.  I  have  every  thing  that  is  ne- 
cessary, and  I  desire  nothing  more.  It  is  true  that  my  income 
is  somewhat  increased,  but  my  expenses  are  increased  in  propor- 
tion, and  I  lay  nothing  up  at  the  end  of  the  year.  You  say  you 
are  poor:  I  can  scarcely  believe  that  a  person  of  your  name  and 
merit  can  be  so.  But  was  this  the  case,  how  could  you  ever 
think  that  poverty  rendered  you  despicable  in  my  eyes  ?  This  is 
very  opposite  to  my  character.  I  despise  no  one,  and  have  al- 
ways had  a  singular  regard  for  you.  If  I  was  capable  of  con- 
tempt, it  would  fall  upon  the  rjch  rather  than  the  poor  :  Not  that 
riches  are  contemptible  in  themselves,  but  because  they  bring  so 
many  vices  in  their  train. 

'Your  letter  has  astonished  me  beyond  expression:  I  cannot 
recover  my  surprise,  and  I  look  upon  it  as  a  dream.      You  can- 
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not  think  all  you  wrote :  you  only  meant  to  punish  me  for  my 
neglect  in  writing  to  you.  I  will  not  justify  myself  in  that  par- 
ticular: I  am  flattered  in  your  chagiin  on  that  account,  and  kiss 
the  hand  that  wounds  me.  But  you  ought  to  attribute  my 
silence  to  my  idleness  of  disposition,  well  known  to  you,  to  my 
occupations,  which  increase  every  day,  and  to  the  difficulty  of 
conveying  my  letters.  I  do  not  comprehend  what  you  mean  by 
the  magnificence  of  my  houses.  I  dwell  in  a  retired  corner  of 
Milan:  often  a  wanderer  in  the  fields,  I  am  ignorant  of  what 
passes  in  the  city.  Adieu  !  And  if  it  is  possible,  be  persuaded 
that,  whether  rich  or  poor,  whether  I  write  to  you  or  keep 
silence,  I  shall  always  be  sincerely  attached  to  you.' 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1557,  Petrarch  received  a 
diploma  sent  to  him  by  the  bishop  of  Olmutz,  chancellor  of  the 
empire,  by  which  the  emperor  created  him  count  palatine,  with 
all  the  privileges  of  that  dignity,  which  consisted  in  creating 
doctors  and  lawyers,  legitimating  the  natural  children  of  citi- 
zens, crowning  poets,  giving  dispensations  of  age.  See.  These 
counts  were  sometimes  also  stewards  of  the  estates  of  the 
prince,  and  receivers  general  of  his  finances.  The  emperor 
had  added  to  this  dignity  some  particular  privileges,  and  very 
flattering  encomiums. 

Petrarch,  in  his  letter  of  thanks,  says,  '  I  am  very  grateful  for 
the  singular  favour  the  emperor  has  vouchsafed  me,  and  the 
obliging  expressions  with  which  you  have  heightened  this  grace. 
My  expectations  from  his  goodness,  and  your  friendship,  are 
more  than  satisfied :  but  I  will  not  receive  any  gold :  be  not  dis- 
pleased that  I  return  that  on  the  bull  by  your  friend  who  brought 
it  to  me.' 

The  diploma  was  enriched  with  a  bull,  or  seal  of  gold,  on  one 
side  of  which  was  the  figure  of  the  emperor  seated  on  his 
throne,  with  an  eagle  and  a  lion ;  on  the  other,  the  city  of  Rome, 
with  its  temples  and  walls. 

Petrarch  sustained  a  loss  at  this  time,  which  he  thus  speaks 
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of  in  a  letter  to  Lelius :  <  An  old  Milanese  of  fourscore,  who  call- 
ed me  his  father,  and  came  almost  every  day  to  dine  with  me, 
has  paid  the  tribute  of  nature.  He  was  a  man  of  condition,  but 
little  fortune;  of  a  good  character,  and  a  lively  disposition; 
though  he  was  almost  in  his  second  childhood.  His  questions 
were  so  droll  and  uncommon,  they  would  have  moved  a  dead 
man  to  laughter.  He  disputed  on  philosophy  and  religion,  and 
had  an  inexhaustible  storehouse  of  arguments.  He  submitted 
to  no  one  but  myself,  and  that  rather  from  friendship  than  con- 
viction. He  fatigued  every  one  with  his  questions,  especially 
the  monks.  He  inquired  of  them,  at  first  sight,  have  you  studi- 
ed? If  they  said  no,  he  shook  his  head,  and  went  away  without 
a  word  more  :  if  they  replied  yes,  then  he  began  his  disputations, 
turned  a  question  on  all  sides  with  an  inexhaustible  volubility, 
and  violent  peals  of  laughter.  I  asked  him  sometimes,  with  an 
air  of  surprise,  from  whence  he  obtained  his  knowledge,  and 
where  were  all  his  books  ?  «  Here,  here  1"  replied  he,  rubbing 
his  forehead ;  "  here  is  my  library :  it  is  from  hence  I  draw  my 
knowledge.  Books  were  only  invented  to  aid  the  memory,  and 
are  only  the  supports  of  its  weakness."  This  odd  assertion  di- 
verted us  extremely.  He  said  nothing  but  what  he  firmly  be- 
lieved, and  his  opinions  were  the  joys  of  his  life.  He  held  in 
absolute  contempt  the  rules  of  grammar,  spoke  incorrectly,  and 
disputed  under  the  armour  of  ignorance.  He  undertook  to 
write  a  book  in  your  name  :  I  wish  he  had  lived  to  finish  it;  it 
would  have  been  a  notable  and  most  singular  production. 
Three  days  before  his  death,  he  came  to  seek  me  with  a  melan- 
choly coimtenance.  I  asked  him  what  concerned  him.  He  an- 
swered, '  I  am  this  day  fourscore.  How  many  years  think  you 
remain  for  me?  Perhaps  twenty-five  years,  or  thereabouts?" 
"  Go,"  said  I  to  him,  with  a  smile,  "be  easy,  and  you  may  very 
well  reach  thirty."  "  If  so,"  replied  he,  "  I  am  content ;  I  de- 
sire no  more."  He  went  away,  and  I  saw  him  no  more.  Three 
days  after  this  they  informed  me  he  was  brought  to  my  church 
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to  be  interred.  He  had  no  sickness,  no  other  disease  but  old 
age.  I  regret  his  loss ;  he  loved  me,  called  me  father  ;  and  his 
singulainties  amused  me.  C  haracters  of  this  sort  are  necessary 
to  divert  me  from  more  serious  and  interesting  occupations. 
After  having  succored  his  old  age  as  much  as  I  was  able,  I  shed 
some  tears  on  his  tomb,  which  is  in  my  church  of  St.  Ambrose. 
This  good  old  man  loved  and  called  you  his  son.' 

Petrarch  had  for  some  time  perceived  in  the  letters  of  Le- 
lius,  a  sort  of  confusion  and  concern.  At  last  he  was  informed 
that  a  quarrel  had  happened  between  him  and  Socrates,  after 
having  lived  twenty-eight  years  in  the  strictest  friendship.  It 
was  occasioned  by  one  of  those  busy  malicious  people  who  were 
the  plagues  of  society.  They  told  Lelius  that  Socrates  spoke  ill 
of  him,  and  had  even  written  unkind  things  of  him  to  Petrarch. 
Lelius  too  easily  believed  so  unlikely  a  report.  Petrarch,  on  this 
occasion,  wrote  him  a  sharp  letter,  in  which,  after  having  justi- 
fied Socrates,  he  conjured  him  to  go  to  his  friend  immediately; 
for  he  was  persuaded,  with  good  reason,  nothing  more  was  ne- 
cessai'y  to  reconcile  such  old  friends.  It  is  to  be  lamented  this 
letter  is  not  inserted,  which  might  have  served  for  a  model  to 
others  in  such  situations.  It  had  all  the  effect  that  was  to  be 
expected  from  such  an  interposition.  Lelius  could  not  read  it 
without  a  deluge  of  tears.  He  went  in  a  flood  ol  grief  to  So- 
crates, fell  upon  his  neck,  and  wept.  Socrates  embraced  him  in 
the  tenderest  manner.  Those  who  were  by  could  hardly  stand 
this  affecting  reconciliation.  Petrarch  was  full  of  joy  when  he 
was  informed  of  it,  and  wrote  to  congratulate  them  both. 

In  the  violent  heats  of  this  year,  Petrarch  retired  to  a  little 
village  near  the  river  Adda,  three  miles  from  Milan.  '  The  si- 
tuation,' says  he,  '  is  charming,  and  the  air  very  pure.  It  is  on  a 
little  elevation  in  the  middle  of  a  plain,  surrounded  on  all  sides 
with  fountains ;  not  rapid  and  noisy,  as  those  of  Vaucluse,  but 
smooth  and  gentle  in  their  motion.  The  course  of  these  waters 
is  so  interminglqd,  that  their  beginning  or  endings  cannot  be 
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discovered.  As  if  they  would  imitate  the  dance  of  the  nymphs, 
they  approach,  retire,  unite,  and  separate  alternately,  in  a  most 
agreeable  and  singular  manner.  After  forming  a  sort  of  laby- 
rinth by  these  meanderings,  they  go  all  together,  and  empty  them- 
selves into  the  same  reservoir.' 

John  Viscomti  had  chosen  this  situation  to  found  a  Carthusian 
monastery.  Petrarch  designed  at  first  to  lodge  in  it,  and  the 
Carthusians  consented  :  but  as  he  could  not  do  without  horses  and 
attendants,  he  feared  that  the  noise,  and,  above  all  the  drunken- 
ness, of  servants,  would  give  trouble  and  distress  in  this  hoiy  re- 
treat. He  therefore  hired  a  house  in  the  neighbourhood,  near 
enough  to  go  there  any  hour  of  the  day.  He  gave  this  house  the 
name  of  Linterno,  in  memory  of  Scipio  Africanus,  whose  co'm- 
try  house  was  so  called ;  and  in  joke  sometimes  he  called  it  the 
Inferno. 

1358.  While  Petrarch  was  in  this  retirement,  he  received  a  let- 
ter from  his  friend  Settimo,  who  desired  he  would  inform  him  of 
all  the  occupations  and  projects  of  his  son  John.  Petrarch  wrote 
this  answer : 

'  The  train  of  my  life  has  been  uniform  since  the  frozen  hand 
of  age  has  extinguished  the  ardor  of  youth,  and  that  fatal  passion 
which  so  long  tormented  me !  But  what  do  I  say  t  It  is  the  dew 
of  heaven  that  has  produced  this  blessed  effect.  Do  we  not  eve- 
ry day  behold,  to  the  shame  of  humanity,  old  men  plunged  in 
debauchery  ?  What  a  horrid  and  dangerous  spectacle  for  youth  ! 
Like  a  weary  traveller,  I  double  my  steps  as  I  hasten  to  the  end 
of  my  course  I  read  and  write  day  and  night :  one  is  my  re- 
freshment after  the  other;  and  my  labours  grow  continually. 
Novelty  pushes  me  on,  obstacles  increase  my  ardor.  God,  who 
knows  my  intentions,  will  assist  me,  if  he  sees  it  for  the  good 
of  my  soul,  Labour  is  certain,  success  hazardous:  I  feel  this 
in  common  with  those  who  follow  the  same  painful  course  of  life. 
I  wish  posterity  to  know  and  approve  me:  if  I  do  not  succeed 
there,  I  shall  be  known  in  my  own  age,  or  at  least  by  my  friends. 
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Nothing  more  is  necessary.  It  would  be  even  sufficient  to  know 
my  own  character,  if  it  was  such  as  it  ought  to  be  ;  but  with  this, 
alas  !  I  cannot  flatter  myself.  Whatever  shall  be  the  success  of 
my  labours,  I  pray  that  God  will  not  abandon  me  in  old  age, 
and,  above  all,  at  my  death.  My  health  is  so  good,  my  body  so 
strong,  that  neither  increase  of  years,  serious  occupations,  ab- 
stinence, nor  the  strokes  of  grief,  have  been  able  to  subdue  this 
stubborn  ass,  on  which  I  make  continual  war. 

'  As  to  fortune,  I  possess  that  happy  medium  which  is  equally 
distant  from  both  extremes  ;  except  in  one  point,  that  I  am  more 
sought  after  than  I  would  be,  or  than  suits  with  my  repose.  I 
am  loved  without  being  known  or  seen,  and  that  is  perhaps  the 
reason  of  it.  I  have  already  passed  an  olympiad  at  Milan,  a 
thing  which  neither  myself  nor  my  friends  thought  possible ;  so 
true  it  is,  we  ought  never  to  say,  here  I  will  live,  or  there  I  will 
die;  for  we  can  be  certain  of  nothing  in  this  world.  The  kind- 
ness I  have  received  at  Milan  attaches  me  not  only  to  its  inha- 
bitants, but  to  its  houses,  land,  air,  and  even  its  walls ;  not  to 
speak  of  my  friends  and  acquaintance.  I  reside  in  a  very  re- 
tired corner  of  the  city  towards  the  west. 

*  An  ancient  religious  custom  draws  the  people  on  Sundays  to 
the  church  of  St  Ambrose,  who  is  my  neighbour :  the  rest  of  the 
week  this  spot  is  a  desert.  Behold  what  this  great  saint  does 
for  his  guest :  he  consoles  me  by  his  presence ;  he  gives  spiri- 
tual succor  to  my  soul,  and  saves  it  from  disgust.  Under  the 
shelter  of  his  wings,  I  see  the  tempests,  and  hear  the  noise  of 
the  waves,  but  they  come  not  near  to  trouble  me.  When  I  go 
out  to  pay  my  duty  to  my  master,  or  for  some  other  business, 
(which  rarely  happens,)  I  salute  every  one  on  the  right  side  and 
on  the  left,  by  a  simple  motion  of  my  head,  without  stopping  or 
speaking  to  any.  My  increase  of  fortune  has  made  no  alteration 
in  my  diet  or  sleep,  which  you  know  was  always  slender;  on  the 
contrary  I  retrench  still,  and  shall  soon  have  nothing  more  to 
diminish.    I  am  only  in  bed  while  I  sleep,  except  I  am  sick.    It 
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appears  to  me  that  sleep  so  strongly  resembles  death,  and  the 
bed  our  tomb,  that  the  idea  gives  me  a  disgust  to  my  bed,  from 
which  I  rise  the  moment  I  awake,  and  go  into  my  library.  I 
generally  do  this  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  except  when  the 
nights  are  at  the  shortest.  I  grant  to  nature  only  what  she  com- 
mands imperiously,  and  which  it  is  not  possible  to  refuse  her. 

*  I  am  always  fond  of  solitude  and  silence  ;  but  when  I  am  with 
my  friends,  I  am  disposed  to  converse  a  great  deal :  this  happens, 
perhaps,  because  I  see  them  seldom  ;  and  I  would  compensate 
for  the  silence  of  a  year  by  the  prate  of  a  day ;  and  when  my 
friends  depart,  I  become  dumb  again. 

'  Nothing  is  so  fatiguing  as  to  converse  with  many,  or  with 
one  whom  we  do  not  love,  and  who  is  not  conversant  with  the 
same  subjects  as  ourselves.  I  resemble  those  people  of  whom 
Seneca  speaks,  who  take  life  in  detail  rather  than  in  the  gross. 
I  have  taken  a  house  a  league  fi'om  Milan,  to  shelter  me  from 
the  heats,  in  a  fine  clear  air,  where  I  am  still  more  at  liberty 
than  in  the  town.  Here  my  table  is  abundantly  supplied ;  the 
peasants  are  ambitious  which  shall  bring  me  most  fruits,  fish, 
ducks,  and  all  sorts  of  wild  fowl.  There  is  in  my  neighbour- 
hood a  fine  monastery  of  the  Carthusians,  newly  founded,  where 
I  can  enjoy,  at  all  hours  of  the  day,  the  pure  and  delightful 
pleasures  of  religion.  The  gates  are  always  open  to  me ;  a  pri- 
vilege few  people  possess;  but  we  should  take  care  not  to  give 
trouble  to  others  in  seeking  our  own  convenience,  and  this  pre- 
vented my  lodging  there.  It  appears  to  me,  that  it  is  here  we 
most  frequently  fail  in  delicacy ;  and  it  is  because  we  are  more 
occupied  with  ourselves  than  solicitous  for  our  fellow  creatures. 
In  this  happy  retreat  I  wish  for  nothing  but  my  old  friends.  I 
was  rich  in  many  such  formerly,  but  death  and  absence  have  di- 
minished these  possessions,  and  they  are  only  to  be  regained  in 
imagination.  Your  society,  and  that  of  Socrates,  I  long  flattered 
myself  with  obtaining.  If  you  persist  in  your  rigor,  I  must 
draw  all  the  consolation  I  can  from  my  pious  monks.     Their 
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conversation  is  neither  bright  nor  wise,  but  it  is  innocent  and 
holy  Tljeir  repasts  are  not  inviting;  but  there  is  a  perfect 
freedom  in  their  company;  and  their  prayers  will  be  my  great 
consolation  both  in  life,  and  at  death. 

<  Solomon  has  told  us  that  riches  draw  parasites.  I  have 
never  obtained  so  much  of  them  as  to  experience  this  truth. 
The  little  gold  I  have  passes  through  my  fingers,  and  my  coffer 
is  rather  a  passage  than  a  dwelling-place  for  it.  I  know  that  it 
is  made  to  solace  the  wants,  and  not  to  nourish  the  passions,  of 
iTien.  In  this  view  it  was  originally  sought  from  the  mines,  pu- 
rified, struck,  and  stamped.  He  who  expends  it  properly,  is  its 
master;  he  who  lays  it  up,  its  keeper;  he  who  loves  it,  a  fool; 
he  who  fears  it,  a  slave ;  he  who  adores  it,  an  idolater :  the  truly 
wise  man  is  he  who  despises  it.  You  wish  to  hear  news  of  our 
young  man ;  I  do  not  know  what  to  say  about  him :  his  manners 
are  gentle,  and  the  blossoms  of  his  youth  promise  fruit ;  of  what 
sort  it  will  be  I  cannot  yet  guess ;  but  I  think  I  can  flatter  my- 
self he  will  be  an  honest  man.  I  know  he  has  understanding: 
but  of  what  use  is  understanding  if  not  cultivated  by  study  r  He 
flies  from  a  book  as  he  would  fly  from  the  face  of  a  serpent. 

*  If  his  disposition  pleases  me,  I  see  with  grief  that  idleness 
will  reduce  it  to  nothing.  Prayers,  caresses,  menaces,  and 
pains,  all  have  been  tried  by  me  without  success :  nature  has  al- 
ways surmounted  my  endeavours  I  have  nothing,  however,  to 
reproach  myself  with ;  and  I  will  be  satisfied  if,  as  I  hope,  he 
turns  out  a  good  man.  The  glory  that  letters  bestow,  is,  no 
doubt,  greatly  desirable ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  acquire  :  it  is  more 
easy  to  live  a  life  of  virtue  than  a  life  of  fame.  We  pardon  a 
man  if  he  is  not  wise,  but  we  never  forgive  him  if  he  is  defec- 
tive in  goodness  ;  and  Themistocles  said,  he  loved  the  man 
much  better  who  was  without  letters,  than  letters  without  the 
man.' 

This  year  the  Viscomtis  laid  siege  to  Pavia.  There  was  in 
this  city  a  man  of  singular  character,  who  was  called  James  Bos- 
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salaro :  his  father  was  a  trunkmaker.  He  early  abandoned  the 
world,  to  live  in  a  desert  the  life  of  a  hermit,  and  afterwards  took 
the  habit  of  the  order  of  St.  Augustin,  and  acquired  great  repu- 
tation for  knowledge  and  piety :  nothing  was  talked  of  at  Pavia 
but  the  eloquence  of  brother  James.  Encouraged  by  these  at- 
tentions, he  declaim^ed  with  vehemence  against  usury,  monopo- 
lies, and  the  ornaments  of  dress ;  and  the  effect  of  his  preaching 
was  a  thorough  reformation.  Usurers  were  no  more  seen  at 
Pavia;  and  even  the  ladies  renounced  their  finery.  After  this 
he  began  to  attack  tyranny  and  tyrants,  and  exhorted  the  Pavians 
to  establish  a  i-epublican  government.  The  people  listened  to 
him  greedily,  complied  with  all  his  regulations,  and  gave  him 
sixty  men  for  his  guard  ;  so  that  the  lords  of  Beccaria,  then  go- 
vernors of  Pavia  did  not  dare  to  oppose  him ;  and  he  became 
master,  in  fact,  though  without  any  change  of  his  monastic  life, 
and  his  commands  were  considered  as  blessings.  '  The  ser- 
mons of  a  little  monk,'  says  Villani,  '  did  all  this.' 

Petrarch  wrote  a  letter  to  brother  James,  representing  to  him 
how  ill  war  suited  the  habit  of  a  monk ;  and  that  it  was  incum- 
bent on  him  to  promote  peace,  rather  than  sow  the  flames  of  dis- 
cord :  but  it  made  no  impression  on  him.  When  the  Viscomtis 
laid  siege  to  Pavia,  the  citizens  were  depressed  by  famine,  and 
began  to  be  discouraged.  Brother  James  never  ceased  to  ani- 
mate them  by  his  preachings,  and  with  a  prophetic  tone  an- 
nounced victory.  One  day  their  money  failing,  he  spoke  with 
so  much  force  against  luxury,  that  the  ladies  brought  him  their 
jewels  and  rich  habits,  and  the  men  all  the  gold  and  silver  they 
possessed.  He  got  the  former  sold  at  Venice,  and  obtained  a 
considerable  sum  for  them,  which  served  to  support  them  for 
some  time  :  but  they  were  at  last  obliged  to  capitulate.  Brother 
James  treated  with  Galeas,  who  showed  him  the  utmost  respect,  , 
and  granted  all  his  demands.  After  having  concerted  with  him 
the  necessary  regulations,  he  brought  him  to  Milan,  where,  as 
soon  as  he  arrived,  he  delivered  him  up  to  the  monks  of  his  or- 
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der,  by  whom  brother  James  was  shut  up  in  a  strong  prison,  with 
very  little  light,  says  Villani,  and  a  great  many  wants;  where, 
no  doubt,  he  repented  he  had  not  followed  the  good  advice  of 
Petrarch. 

The  year  1358  was  almost  wholly  employed  by  Petrarch  in  his 
treatise  on  the  remedies  of  good  and  bad  fortune.  It  is  dedicat- 
ed to  his  friend  Azon  de  Correge,  whose  past  life,  and  present 
situation,  occasioned  him  to  undertake  this  work.  In  his  dedi- 
cation he  describes  it  as  follows: 

'When  I  consider  the  instability  of  human  affairs,  and  the  va- 
riations of  fortune,  I  find  nothing  more  uncertain  or  restless 
than  the  life  of  man.  Nature  has  given  to  animals  an  excellent 
remedy  under  disasters,  which  is  the  ignorance  of  them.  We 
seem  better  treated  in  intelligence,  foresight,  and  memory.  No 
doubt  these  are  admirable  presents ;  but  they  often  annoy  more 
than  they  assist  us.  A  prey  to  unuseful  or  distressing  cares,  we 
are  tormented  by  the  present,  the  past,  and  the  future ;  and,  as  if 
we  feared  we  should  not  be  miserable  enough,  we  join  to  the 
evil  we  suffer,  the  remembrance  of  a  former  distress,  and  the 
apprehension  of  some  future  calamity.  This  is  the  Cerberus 
with  three  heads  we  combat  without  ceasing.  Our  life  might 
be  gay  and  happy  if  we  would  :  but  we  eagerly  seek  subjects  of 
affliction,  to  render  it  irksome  and  melancholy.  We  pass  the 
first  years  of  this  life  in  the  shades  of  ignorance,  the  succeeding 
ones  in  pain  and  labour,  the  latter  part  in  grief  and  remorse,  and 
the  whole  in  error :  nor  do  we  suffer  ourselves  to  possess  one 
bright  day  without  a  cloud. 

'  Let  us  examine  this  matter  with  sincerity,  and  we  shall 
agree  that  our  distresses  chiefly  arise  from  ourselves.  It  is  vir- 
tue alone  which  can  render  us  superior  to  fortune :  we  quit  her 
standard,  and  the  combat  is  no  longer  equal.  Fortune  mocks 
us  ;  she  turns  us  on  her  wheel ;  she  raises  and  abases  us  at  her 
pleasure  ;  but  her  power  is  founded  on  our  weakness.  This  is 
an  old  rooted  evil,  but  it  is  not  incurable  :  there  is  nothing  a  firm 
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and  elevated  mind  cannot  accomplish.  The  discourse  of  the 
wise,  and  the  study  of  i^ood  books,  are  the  best  remedies  I  know 
of;  but  to  these  we  must  join  the  consent  of  the  soul,  without 
which  the  best  advice  will  be  useless.  What  gratitude  do  we 
not  owe  to  those  great  men  who,  though  dead  many  ages  before 
us,  live  with  us  by  their  works,  discourse  with  us,  are  our  mas- 
ters and  guides,  and  serve  us  as  pilots  in  the  navigation  of  life, 
where  our  vessel  is  agitated  without  ceasing  by  the  storms  of 
our  passions !  It  is  here  that  true  philosophy  brings  us  to  a  safe 
port,  by  a  sure  and  easy  passage;  not  like  that  of  the  schools, 
which  raising  us  on  its  airy  and  deceitful  wings,  and  causing  us 
to  hover  on  the  clouds  of  frivolous  dispute,  lets  us  fall  without 
any  light  or  instruction  in  the  same  place  where  it  took  us  up. 

'  Dear  friend,  I  do  not  attempt  to  exhort  you  to  the  study  I 
judge  so  important.  Nature  has  given  you  a  taste  for  all  know- 
ledge, but  fortune  has  denied  you  the  leisure  to  acquire  it:  yet, 
whenever  you  could  steal  a  moment  from  public  affairs,  you 
sought  the  conversation  of  wise  men  ;  and  I  have  remarked,  that 
your  memory  often  served  you  instead  of  books.  It  is  therefore 
unnecessary  to  invite  you  to  do  what  you  have  always  done  ;  but, 
as  we  cannot  retain  all  we  hear  or  read,  it  may  be  useful  to  fur- 
nish your  mind  with  some  maxims  that  may  best  serve  to  arm 
you  against  the  assaults  of  misfortune.  The  vulgar,  and  even 
philosophers,  have  decided,  that  adverse  fortune  was  most  diffi- 
cult to  sustain.  For  my  own  part,  I  am  of  a  different  opinion, 
and  believe  it  more  easy  to  support  adversity  than  prosperity; 
and  that  fortune  is  more  treacherous  and  dangerous  when  she 
caresses  than  when  she  dismays.  Experience  has  taught  me 
this,  not  books  or  arguments.  I  have  seen  many  persons  sus- 
tain great  losses,  poverty,  exile,  tortures,  death,  and  even  disor- 
ders that  were  worse  than  death,  with  courage ;  but  I  have  seen 
none  whose  heads  have  not  been  turned  by  power,  riches,  and 
honours.  How  often  have  we  beheld  those  overthrown  by  good 
fortune,  who  could  never  be  shaken  by  bad!  This  made  me  wish 
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to  learn  how  to  support  a  great  fortune.  You  know  the  short 
time  this  work,  has  taken :  I  have  been  less  attentive  to  what 
might  shine,  than  to  what  might  be  useful,  on  this  subject. 
Truth  and  virtue  are  the  wealth  of  all  men,  and  shall  I  not  dis- 
course of  these  with  my  dear  Azon  ?  I  would  prepare  for  you, 
as  in  a  little  portable  box,  a  friendly  antidote  against  the  poison 
of  good  and  bad  fortune.  The  one  requires  a  rein  to  repress  the 
sallies  of  a  transported  soul ;  the  olher  a  consolation,  to  fortify 
the  overwhelmed  and  afflicted  spirit. 

'Nature  gave  you,  my  friend,  the  heart  of  a  king;  but  she 
gave  you  not  a  kingdom,  of  which  therefore  fortune  could  not 
deprive  you.  But  I  doubt  whether  our  age  can  furnish  an  ex- 
ample of  worse  or  better  treatment  from  her  than  yourself.  In 
the  first  part  of  your  life  you  were  blest  with  an  admirable  con- 
stitution, and  astonishing  health  and  vigor  :  some  years  after  we 
beheld  you  thrice  abandoned  by  the  physicians,  who  despaired  of 
your  life  The  heavenly  physician,  who  was  your  sole  resource, 
restored  your  health,  but  not  your  former  strength.  You  were 
then  called  ironfooted,  for  your  singular  force  and  agility:  you 
are  now  bent,  and  lean  upon  the  shoulders  of  tliose  whom  you 
formerly  supported.  Your  country  beheld  you  one  day  its  go- 
vernor, the  next  an  exile.  Princes  disputed  for  your  friendship, 
and  afterwards  conspired  your  ruin.  You  lost  by  death  the 
greatest  part  of  your  friends ;  the  rest,  according  to  custom,  de- 
serted you  in  calamity.  To  these  misfortunes  was  added  a  vio- 
lent disease,  which  attacked  you  when  you  were  destitute  of  all 
succors,  at  a  distance  from  your  country  and  family,  in  a  strange 
land,  invested  by  the  troops  of  your  enemies ;  so  that  those  two 
or  three  friends  whom  fortune  had  left  you,  could  not  come 
near  to  relieve  you.  In  a  word,  you  have  experienced  every 
hardship,  but  imprisonment  and  death.  But  what  do  I  say  ?  You 
have  felt  all  the  horrors  of  the  former,  when  your  faithful  wife 
and  children  were  shut  up  by  your  enemies;  and  even  death 
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followed  you,  and  took  one  of  those  children,  for  whose  life  you 
would  willingly  have  sacrificed  your  own. 

<  In  you  have  been  united  the  fortunes  of  Pompey  and  Marius: 
but  you  were  neither  arrogant  in  prosperity,  as  the  one ;  nor  dis- 
couraged in  adversity,  as  the  other.     You  have  supported  both  in 
a  manner  that  has  made  you  loved  by  your  friends,  and  admired 
by  your  enemies.     There  is  a  peculiar  charm  in  the   serene  and 
tranquil  air  of  virtue,  which  enlightens  all  around  it,  in  the  midst 
of  the  darkest  scenes,  and  the  greatest  calamities.     My  ancient 
friendship  for  you  has  caused  me  to  quit  every  thing  ;  to  perform 
a  work,  in  which,  as  in  a  glass,  you  may  adjust  and  prepare  your 
soul  for  all  events;  and  be  able  to  say,  as  Eneas  did  to  the  sibyl, 
*'  Nothing  of  this  is  new  to  me  ;  I  have  foreseen,  and  am  prepar- 
ed for  it  all."     I  am  sensible  that,  in  the  disorders  of  the  mind, 
as  well  as  those  of  the  body,  discourses  are  not  thought  the  most 
efficacious  remedies;  but  I  am  persuaded  also,  that  the  malady 
of  the  soul  ought  to  be  cured  by  spiritual  applications.     If  we 
see  a  friend  in  distress,  and  give  him  all  the  consolation  we  are 
able,  we  perform  the  duties  of  friendship,  which  pays  more  atten- 
tion to  the  disposition  of  the  heart,  than  the  value  of  the  gift.     A 
small  present  may  be  the  testimony  of  a  great  love.     There  is  no 
good  I  do  not  wish  you ;  and  this  is  all  I  can  offer  toward  it.     I 
wish  this  little  treatise  may  be  of  use  to  you.     If  it  should  not 
answer  my  hopes,  I  shall,  however,  be  secure  of  pardon  from 
your  friendship.     It  presents  you  with  the  four  great  passions ; 
liope  and  joy,  the  daughters  of  prosperity  ;  fear  and  grief,  the 
offspring  of  adversity ;  who  attack  the  soul,  and  lance   at  it  all 
their  arrows.    Reason  commands  in  the  citadel,  to  repulse  them : 
your  penetration  will  e^ily  perceive  which  side  will  obtain  the 
victory  ' 

This  treatise  of  Petrarch's  made  a  great  noise ;  the  moment  it 
appeared,  every  one  was  eager  to  obtain  it.  It  is  full  of  genius, 
erudition,  and  true  philosophy,  and  enlivened  by  a  thousand  ex- 
amples both  from  ancient  and  modern  history.  We  must  add,  in 
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justice  to  Petrarch,  that  the  misfortunes  of  Azon  de  Correge 
never  lessened  his  friendship  for  him  to  his  death.  The  cause 
of  his  sufferings  and  exile  is  not  very  certain.  Three  of  his 
servants  were  hanged ;  and  he  only  saved  his  life  by  retiring  to 
Ferrara ;  and  at  last  went  to  Mantua,  to  live  with  the  relations  of 
his  wife. 

In  June  1358,  a  peace  was  concluded  between  the  Gonj^aguas, 
lords  of  Mantua,  and  the  Viscomtis,  to  which  Petrarch,  by  his 
influence,  greatly  contributed.  One  of  the  articles  of  it  was,  that 
Ugolin  Gonzagua  should  espouse  Catharine  Viscomti,  the 
daughter  of  Matthew  Viscomti.  The  marriage  was  celebrated 
at  Milan  with  great  magnificence.  At  the  same  time  Barnabas 
had  a  child  baptized.  The  feasts  on  these  occasions  lasted  se- 
veral days,  with  games  and  tournaments,  and  all  kinds  of  rejoi- 
cings. 

Petrarch  was  a  great  part  of  the  summer  at  Linterno.  The 
Carthusians,  with  whom  he  spent  much  of  his  time,  talked  of  no- 
thing but  the  sanctity  and  virtues  of  their  general.  This  was 
John  Birel,  whom  the  cardinals  would  have  made  pope  after  the 
death  of  Clement,  if  the  cardinal  de  Taillerand  had  not  opposed  it. 
Petrarch  was  pressed  by  these  monks  to  write  to  John  Birel,  as 
the  prior  of  the  Carthusians  at  Milan  was  going  to  a  general 
chapter  held  in  the  great  monastery  of  that  order.  His  letter  is 
dated,  '  From  the  monastery  of  the  Carthusians  at  Milan,  where 
I  dwell.' 

'  Full  of  astonishment  and  admiration,  I  speak  to  you  as  I 
would  speak  to  Jesus  Christ  himself,  who,  no  doubt,  dwells  in 
your  heart:  for  the  heart  of  the  just  is  it  not  the  temple  of  God? 
They  say  you  are  an  angel,  and  that  you  lead  the  life  an  angel 
would  do  if  he  was  on  earth.  For  my  part,  I  behold  you  as  a 
star  which  rises  from  the  monastery  of  the  Carthusians  to  en- 
lighten a  sinful  world,  as  we  see  the  morning  sun  rise  from  the 
eastern  mountain  to  illuminate  the  world.  How  happy  are  you  !  "■ 
How  miserable  am  I !  While  I  am  struggling  with  the  tempes- 
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tuous  waves  of  time,  in  continual  view  of  the  death  I  dread,  you 
are  arrived  safe  in  port,  and,  so  to  speak,  entered  into  the  porch 
of  paradise,  with  the  hope,  or  rather  the  assurance,  of  a  blessed 
and  endless  life !' 

After  beseeching  the  blessing  of  his  prayers,  that  God  would 
inspire  his  mind  with  unfeigned  charity,  perfect  piety,  and  holy 
religion,  he  finishes  his  letter  thus : 

'  From  whence  can  my  confidence  arise  to  a  man  I  have  never 
seen  ?  It  is  not  my  merit  which  gives  it,  but  my  love  for  you 
and  your  pious  flock.  It  is  the  idea  of  your  piety  which  makes  me 
hope  an  easy  access  to  your  favour.  We  sometimes  love  those 
the  best  we  do  not  personally  behold.  Sinner  as  I  am,  I  see 
you  in  Jesus  Christ,  who  views  us  all,  and  whom  we  behold  in 
all  things.  I  would,  however,  that  my  eyes  also  rejoiced  in  this 
sight;  and,  though  I  daily  hear  of  your  pious  words,  that  my 
ears  could  enjoy  them  from  your  own  mouth.  In  fine,  though 
I  embrace  you  tenderly  with  my  soul,  I  wish  to  infold  you  in 
my  arms,  and  kiss  that  hand  I  revere,  that  hand  consecrated 
to  God.  I  know  you  better  than  you  imagine.  Placed  on  a  sa- 
cred elevation,  your  virtue  makes  you  known  of  many  with 
whopi  you  are  not  acquainted.  To  this  is  joined  that  precious 
pledge  I  have  confided  to  your  care,  that  only  brother  inrolled  in 
the  militia  of  Jesus  Christ,  under  the  banners  of  your  protection. 
Of  all  the  gifts  I  have  received  from  nature  or  fortune,  none  is 
so  dear  to  me  as  he  is.  I  know  that  you  love  him  as  your  son. 
You  have  taken  him  from  me.  I  am  consoled.  I  rejoice,  nay,  I 
glory,  in  a  brother  worthy  to  serve  Jesus  Christ  in  your  holy 
family.  This  has  inspired  me  with  confidence  towards  you. 
The  prior  of  the  Carthusians  at  Milan,  who  will  present  you  with 
my  letter  and  my  homage,  will  confirm  my  affectionate  senti- 
ments for  you  and  your  order.' 

John  Birel,  in  his  answer  to  Petrarch,  reprimands  him  severe- 
ly for  the  praises  he  had  given  him  ;  saying,  that  it  was  not  right 
to  praise  any  one  to  their  face.     He  exhorts  Petrarch  to  employ 

3  E 
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the  Ecreat  talents  God  had  give  him  in  works  on  morals  and  de- 
votion; and,  in  particular,  desired  he  would  write  a  treatise  on 
the  dignity  of  human  nature,  which  pope  Innocent  III.  had 
promised  to  the  world  when  he  published  his  treatise  on  the 
misery  of  man. 

Petrarch,  after  justifying  himself  for  the  praises  he  had  be- 
stowed, by  the  examples  of  the  greatest  saints,  Augustin,  Jerom, 
Ambrose,  Sec.  says,  '  I  could  make  you  the  same  reproaches  with 
much  better  foundation.  I  neither  claim  nor  merit  the  praises 
you  have  bestowed  on  my  genius.  You  desire  me  to  make  good 
the  promises  of  others,  Avho  have  not  time  to  fulfil  my  own. 
Perhaps,  also,  it  was  a  subject  too  difficult  for  the  great  pope, 
and  what  then  will  it  be  for  me  ?  Innocent  III.  was  one  of  the 
wisest  men  of  his  age,  and  did  honour  to  the  holy  see.  He 
knew  that  human  misery  was  an  extensive,  and  human  felicity  a 
short  and  delicate  subject. 

<  I  am  engaged  in  a  treatise  on  the  remedies  of  good  and  bad 
fortune,  in  which  I  try  to  suppress,  or  extirpate,  if  possible,  the 
passions  of  the  soul.  I  was  in  the  chapter  of  grief  and  misery 
when  I  received  your  letter.  I  apprehend  that  the  malady  of 
the  soul,  called  grief,  can  only  be  cured  by  the  subject  of  joy  we 
are  furnished  with  from  the  dignity  of  human  nature.  One  would 
have  imagined  you  knew  what  I  was  about  when  you  wrote,  and 
that  you  meant  your  letter  as  a  spur;  it  is  certain  I  am  animated 
by  it.  The  honour  of  your  notice,  and  the  pleasure  of  obeying 
your  commands,  shall  inspire  me  Avith  courage ;  and  if  I  cannot 
treat  the  subject  in  particular  as  you  desire,  you  will  accept  it  as 
considered  more  generally  in  the  treatise  I  have  mentioned.* 

The  correspondence  of  Petrarch  with  John  Birel  was  short. 
This  general  of  the  Carthusians  died  soon  after,  with  the  highest 
reputation  for  his  piety  and  good  works. 

Petrarch  had  an  inflammation  in  his  leg  while  he  was  at  Lin- 
terno,  occasioned  by  a  large  volume  of  Cicero's  epistles  fallin;^ 
on  it  as  he  was  reaching,  it  down,  and  this  happened  more  thaiA 
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once.  *  I  could  not  help,'  says  he,  '  asking  Cicero,  with  a  smile, 
Why  do  you  strike  the  man  who  loves  you  so  much  ?'  His  leg 
was  so  bad  through  neglect,  that  advice  was  sent  for,  and  the 
physicians  thought  it  must  be  cut  off;  but  by  rest  and  fomenta- 
tions he  recovered.  '  It  is  singular,'  adds  Petrarch, '  that,  from 
my  childhood,  the  accidents  I  have  met  with  have  always  chosen 
this  leg;  which  have  made  one  of  my  servants  call  it,  pleasantly, 
the  leg  of  ill  fortune.  In  reality,  these  are  motives  to  believe  in 
fate ;  and  why  not,  if  by  this  word  we  understand  providence  ?' 

As  soon  as  he  recovered,  Petrarch  took  a  little  journey  to  Ber- 
gamo, eight  leagues  from  Milan.  The  occasion  of  it  was  this. 
There  was  in  that  city  a  goldsmith  of  excellent  skill  in  his  trade  : 
he  was  born  with  a  lively  genius,  and  would  have  made  a  great 
progress  in  letters,  if  he  had  applied  to  them  early ;  but  he  was 
somewhat  advanced  in  life  when  this  humor  took  hold  of  him. 
It  soon  absorbed  his  whole  attention,  and  caused  him  to  neglect 
his  trade.  Struck  with  the  renown  of  Petrarch,  he  was  determin- 
ed, whatever  it  cost  him,  to  become  acquainted  with  so  great  a 
man,  and  to  merit  his  esteem.  He  tried  several  methods  to  intro- 
duce himself,  and  at  last  succeeded.  '  It  would  have  been  barba- 
rous,' says  Petrarch,  '  to  have  refused  him  what  cost  me  so  little, 
and  delighted  him  so  much.'  The  favourable  reception  that  Pe- 
trach  gave  him  quite  turned  his  head :  his  joy  was  expressed  in 
his  countenance,  gait,  and  gestures.  He  spent  a  great  part  of  his 
fortune  in  having  the  name  and  arms  of  Petrarch  either  chased, 
carved,  or  inlaid,  upon  every  thing  in  his  house :  and,  at  a  great 
expense,  he  got  all  his  writings  copied;  for  Petrarch  had  given 
to  his  ardent  entreaties  what  he  had  denied  the  greatest  princes. 
By  degrees,  he  entirely  changed  his  character  and  manner  of 
life,  and  abandoned  his  trade,  which  was  a  very  profitable  one. 

Petrarch  repeatedly  told  him  it  was  too  late  to  devote  himself 
to  study,  and  that  he  ought  on  no  account  to  quit  his  business. 
Obedient  to  his  advice  on  every  other  subject,  and  listening  to 
him  as  an  oracle,  he  would  not  be  persuaded  in  this  matter  to 
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alter  his  resolution,  but  shut  up  his  shop,  and  spent  all  his  time 
in  the  schools  of  the  profebsors,  in  which  that  city  abounded. 

He  was  passionately  desirous  that  Petrarch  should  visit  him 
at  Bergamo.  '  One  day  only,'  said  he,  '  would  he  honour  my 
house  with  his  presence,  it  would  be  my  glory  and  felicity  for 
ages.'  Petrarch  kept  him  in  suspense  for  some  years ;  but  at 
last,  moved  with  his  earnest  supplications,  and  the  pleasure  he 
felt  in  bestowing  happiness,  he  went  to  liergamo ;  though  some 
of  his  friends  were  against  it,  and  thought  it  would  be  demean- 
ing himself.  The  jeweller,  whose  name  was  Henry  Copra, 
came  to  fetch  him ;  and,  that  he  might  be  amused  upon  the 
road,  he  brought  with  him  some  men  of  genius,  whose  conversa- 
tion might  be  agreeable  to  him.  Some  of  Petrarch's  friends 
followed,  curious  to  observe  the  event  of  this  singular  visit. 
When  they  came  to  Bergamo,  the  governor,  commanding  offi- 
cer, and  principal  people  of  the  city,  came  out  to  meet  Pe- 
trarch, and  rendered  him  the  greatest  honours.  They  would 
have  lodged  him  in  the  city  hotel,  or  some  palace.  The  gold- 
smith was  terrified  lest  he  should  not  be  preferred.  But  he  was 
unjust  to  Petrarch,  who  was  faithful  to  his  promise,  and  went, 
with  the  friends  who  followed  him,  to  his  house.  He  had  made 
vast  preparations:  the  house  was  magnificently  decorated,  the 
chamber  destined  to  Petrarch  hung  with  purple,  the  bed  gilt, 
and  the  banquet  was  a  royal  one.  His  library  was  more  like  a 
scholar's  devoted  to  letters,  than  a  tradesman's,  who  had  spent 
his  life  in  a  shop. 

Petrarch  went  away  the  next  day,  satiated  with  honours  and 
good  things.  Never  was  a  host  so  delighted  with  his  guest : 
his  joy  was  so  immoderate,  that  his  relations  feared  he  would 
fall  sick,  or  turn  fool.  The  governor  and  a  great  train  accom- 
panied Petrarch  much  further  than  he  desired.  The  goldsmith 
would  not  quit  him,  and  they  were  obliged  at  last  to  force  him 
away. 

Petrarch  arrived  that  night  at  Linterno,  where  he  passed  the 
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rest  of  the  autumn  of  1358.  He  had  a  letter  from  Lelius,  in 
which  he  informs  him,  that  the  office  of  apostolic  secretary  was 
conferred  on  Zanobi  de  Strata,  but  had  been  solicited  for  him  by 
his  friends.  Petrarch,  after  repeating  what  he  had  so  often  said 
on  this  subject,  adds, 

'It  gives  me  pleasure  Zanobi  has  this  employment:  I  love 
and  am  sure  of  being  beloved  by  him.  Among  so  many  ene- 
mies of  God  and  man,  we  shall  at  least  have  one  friend  in  that 
court.  But  I  lament  the  loss  of  the  muses,  and  I  pity  his  fate. 
In  accepting  this  office,  he  has  had  more  regard  to  riches  than 
reputation,  life,  or  repose.  It  was  not  long  ago  he  joked  me  in 
a  friendly  manner  for  choosing  a  turbulent  and  noisy  city  for  my 
Helicon.  He  was  ignorant  of  the  free,  retired  and  tranquil  life 
I  lead  at  Milan.  He  disappi'oved  also  of  my  situation  in  Pro- 
vence, supposing  it  impossible  for  any  one  to  be  happy  on  that 
side  the  Alps.  Nevertheless,  at  Vaucluse,  if,  respecting  my 
body  and  my  errors,  I  led  the  life  of  a  man,  with  respect  to  the 
peace  of  my  mind,  I  led  the  life  of  an  angel.  When  Zanobi 
talked  in  this  manner,  he  did  not  foresee  he  should  be  an  exile 
from  Italy,  and  an  inhabitant  of  the  Babylonian  Parnassus.  If  I 
know  him,  he  will  often  regret  his  country,  and  the  leisure  he 
enjoyed  at  Naples,  and  will  envy  the  freedom  I  possess  at  Milan. 
He  will  be  richer,  no  doubt ;  but  he  will  be  less  happy.' 

1359.  It  was  the  most  severe  weather  when  Petrarch  wrote 
this  letter  ;  his  ink  was  frozen,  his  hand  benumned.  It  snowed 
violently :  so  great  a  quantity  had  never  been  seen  between  the 
Alps  and  the  Apennines.  Many  villages  and  houses  in  the 
country  suffered  extremely.  At  Bologna  the  snow  lay  sixty 
feet  deep  ;  and  they  made  a  vault  under  it,  where  the  young 
people  had  feasts  and  diversions.  Villani,  and  other  historians, 
speak  of  this  snow,  which  fell  in  February,  as  exceeding  what 
had  been  known  in  the  memory  of  man. 

Petrarch's  son  was  at  this  time  at  Avignon.  Simonides,  who 
Mras  there  also,  after  speaking  of  their  common  friends,  Lelius, 
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Socrates,  &c.  "with  all  the  warmth  of  friendship,  talks  to  him  of 
his  son,  whom  he  calls  John  Petrarch.  'He  hardly  ever  leaves 
me,'  says  he.  '  He  amuses  me  by  his  conversation,  and  teaches 
me  many  things.  I  fmd  him  gentle  and  modest ;  a  good  sign  in 
a  young  man,  if  we  may  believe  Seneca.  I  conjure  you  not  to 
give  ear  too  lightly  to  what  may  be  said  against  him  :  either  I 
am  much  deceived,  or  you  will  see  him  one  day  almost  such  as 
you  wish  him  to  be.'  We  are  not  told  why  Petrarch's  son  went 
to  reside  at  Avignon,  or  what  he  had  done  to  incur  his  father's 
displeasure. 

Petrarch  had  a  visit  this  year  from  his  friend  Boccace.  United 
by  the  same  genius  and  disposition,  they  wrote  often,  and  had  a 
tender  regard  for  each  other.  They  had  been  but  little  together 
before,  and  this  reunion  confirmed  their  friendship.  Boccace 
called  Pea*arch  his  master,  and  expressed  great  obligations  to 
him  for  the  knowledge  he  had  communicated  to  him.  His  cha- 
I'acter  had  been  dissipated  and  libertine ;  and  he  confesses  that 
to  Petrarch  he  owed  the  conversion  of  his  heart.  His  Decame- 
ron, which  he  wrote  in  1348,  is  a  proof  of  the  freedom  of  his 
sentiments  in  the  early  part  of  his  life.  He  was  about  forty -five 
years  old  when  he  came  to  Milan.  Petrarch  convinced  him  ii 
was  shameful  at  his  age  to  lose  his  time  among  women ;  that  he 
ought  to  employ  himself  in  more  serious  pursuits,  and  turn  his 
solicitude  towards  heaven,  instead  of  fixing  it  upon  the  earth. 
His  eclogues,  like  those  of  Petrarch,  are  obscure  and  enig- 
matical. 

After  passing  some  days  at  Milan,  his  affairs  obliged  him  to 
return  to  Florence  in  the  beginning  of  April.  The  weather  was 
stormy,  and  the  waters  out.  Petrarch  begged  he  would  write 
to  him  as  soon  as  he  had  passed  the  Po,  and  the  other  rivers, 
which  he  did. 

Petrarch,  writing  to  Simonidcs,  speaks  thus  of  this  visit: 

'  We  have  passed  our  days  delightfully,  but  ihcy  slided  too 
fast  away.     We  only  wanted  you  to  complete  our  society.     I 
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could  not  be  easy  at  my  friend's  setting  out  in  such  bad  weather, 
till  I  learned  he  had  passed  safely  the  kini;  of  rivers  :  he  has  only 
after  this  to  cross  the  Apennine,  that  father  of  the  mountains. 
This  friend  knows  all  my  thoughts,  and  will  give  you  a  faithful 
account  of  my  transactions.' 

Simonidcs  answered  Petrarch  from  Florence:  'Be  at  peace; 
our  dear  Boccace  has  passed  the  king  of  rivers,  and  the  father 
of  mountains,  and  is  arrived  here  safe,  and  in  good  health. 

Soon  after  his  arrival  at  Florence,  Boccace  sent  Petrarch  a 
fine  copy  of  Dante's  poem,  which  he  had  taken  the  pains  to 
copy  ;  and  he  apologizes  for  the  praises  he  gives  him,  by  saying 
he  was  his  first  master,  the  first  light  which  illuminated  his  mind. 
It  was  generally  thought  Petrarch  was  jealous  of  Dante,  because 
he  had  no  copy  of  his  works.  Petrarch  was  concerned  that  Boc- 
cace should  adopt  this  opinion,  and  wrote  to  him  as  follows : 

'  The  praises  you  have  given  to  Dante  are  well  founded, 
woi'thy  both  of  him  and  you ;  and  much  more  flattering  than 
those  applauses  of  the  vulgar,  which  disturb  the  peace  of  his 
manes. 

'If  we  owe  much  to  the  fathers  of  our  body,  how  much  more 
are  we  indebted  to  those  who  have  formed  our  mind !  I  unite 
with  you  in  praising  this  great  poet,  whose  style  is  vulgar,  but 
whose  sentiments  ai"e  noble  and  beautiful.  I  am  only  displeased 
that  you  know  me  so  little,  by  whom  I  wish  to  be  perfectly 
known :  of  all  the  plagues  of  the  soul,  I  am  the  least  assaulted  by 
envy.  My  father  was  strictly  united  with  Dante,  and  the  same 
ill  fortune  pursued  them  both.  Neither  injustice,  exile,  nor 
poverty,  neither  the  love  of  his  wife  or  children,  could  take  this 
poet  from  his  studies,  though  they  required  silence  and  repose: 
for  this  I  can  never  enough  admire  him.  I  see  many  reasons  for 
loving,  but  none  for  hating  or  despising  him.  His  genius,  sen- 
timent, and  humor,  excellent  in  their  kind,  place  him  very  far 
above  contempt.  I  feared,  when  young,  to  read  writers  in  the 
same  language,  lest,  by  hazard,  I  should  copy  their  sentiments 
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or  manner.  I  have  always  avoided  with  care  every  kind  of  imi- 
tation;  and  if  it  has  happened,  it  has  been  by  accident:  this  was 
the  reason  I  did  not  read  Dante  then,  though  I  admire  him  sin- 
cerely now  ;  and  was  I  envious,  it  must  be  of  the  living  ;  for 
death  is  the  tomb  of  envy  as  well  as  of  hatred.  All  that  I  can 
be  reproached  for  is,  that  I  have  said  he  succeeded  best  in  the 
vulgar  tongue,  both  in  verse  and  prose:  that  he  rises  highest, 
and  picitses  most,  in  this,  you  will  agree  with  me ;  and  what  au- 
thor is  there  who  has  succeeded  equally  in  every  style  ?  This 
was  not  even  granted  to  Cicero,  Virgil,  Sallust,  or  Plato,  when 
eloquence,  now  dead,  was  at  its  height.  It  is  sufficient  for  a 
man  to  excel  in  one  species  of  writing.  I  had  this  upon  my 
mind,  and  1  am  consoled  now  that  I  have  expressed  it  to  you.' 

In  May,  1 359,  Petrarch  received  a  letter  from  the  empress 
Ann,  to  mform  him  of  the  birth  of  a  daughter,  and  the  joy  this 
event  had  given  her.  She  had  been  married  five  years  without 
any  children. 

Petrarch,  in  his  answer,  expresses  his  gratitude  for  the  great 
honour  she  had  done  him  ;  and  enumerates  the  illustrious  women 
whose  virtues,  courage  and  great  actions,  have  given  them  such 
just  renown. 

Petrarch  being  informed  his  friend,  the  bishop  of  Cavaillon, 
was  returned  from  Germany  to  his  diocese,  after  he  had  been  in 
quality  of  nuncio  to  the  pope,  wrote  to  congratulate  him  on  his 
arrival  ;  and  says,  '  I  dread,  more  than  death,  those  long  and  dan- 
gerous journeys  you  take  so  often  ;  it  is  time  for  you  to  repose 
yourself.  I  cannot  express  the  ardent  desire  1  have  to  behold 
you  again  ;  it  is  now  seven  years  that  we  have  been  separated.  I 
was  in  my  youth  absorbed  in  love  ;  in  age  I  am  wrapped  up  in 
my  friends  ;  chilled  in  one  period,  and  warmed  in  the  other.  I 
resign  what  I  once  adored,  and  I  adore  those  I  then  only  loved. 
At  the  moment  when  you  least  think  of  it,  you  will,  perhaps,  see 
me  in  your  library.  On  the  banks  of  my  river,  or  in  my  cave,  1 
wait  for  my  Socrates,  or  rather  your  Socrates.    Love  him,  treat 
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him,  as  your  dear  child,  as  you  liave  always  treated  me,  and  never 
forget  your  servant.' 

Some  malicious  people  persecuted  Socrates,  Petrarch  wrote 
to  encourage  him,  and  invite  him  to  Milan.  '  I  know,'  says  he, 
•  you  wish  to  see  me.  Never  have  we  been  so  long  separated. 
Nothing,  indeed,  can  divide  souls  united  by  virtue  and  the  faith 
of  Jesus  Christ.  But,  after  all,  there  is  nothing  like  the  pre- 
sence of  a  beloved  friend.  Come,  you  are  expected,  and  longed 
for.  You  will  find  friends  unknown  to  you,  and  a  reputation. 
Your  society  will  increase  and  not  diminish.  Come,  the  way  is 
short :  let  nothing  stop  you.  Either  you  must  fix  with  me,  or 
I  must  come  to  you.  Your  journey  will  not  be  unuseful  :  you 
will  see  me  ;  you  will  see  Italy.  The  Alps,  which  separate  you 
at  present  from  your  friend,  will  serve  you  as  a  barrier  against 
those  envious  serpents  who  pursue  your  peace.' 

Socrates  did  not  accept  this  invitation.  He  loved  Petrarch 
above  all  men.  He  detested  Avignon,  and  wished  to  see  Italy; 
but  he  could  not  resolve  to  quit  France,  and  run  the  hazard  of 
ending  his  days  in  a  foreign  country. 

When  Petrarch  returned  from  Linterno,  he  met  with  an  ac- 
cident in  his  house  at  Milan,  which  distressed  him  very  much. 

When  he  arose  one  morning,  he  found  he  had  been  robbed  of 
all  but  his  books.  As  he  perceived  it  was  a  domestic  robbery, 
he  could  suspect  none  but  his  son  John,  who  was  returned  from 
Avignon,  and  his  servants.  He  was  become  extremely  libertine ; 
and  it  was  the  necessities  his  debauched  life  reduced  him  to 
that  had  brought  him  to  this  action.  He  fought  every  day  with 
his  father's  servants ;  and  Petrarch  could  not  keep  either  him  or 
them  within  any  bounds  ;  so  that  he  lost  all  patience,  and  turned 
them  all  out  of  his  house.  His  son  begged  to  be  received  again  ; 
but  Petrarch  would  not  for  some  time  consent  to  it.  This  event 
had  occasioned  him  to  quit  his  retired  house  at  St.  Ambrose,  in 
which  he  did  not  think  himself  in  safety;  and  he  took  a  small  man- 
sion in  the  middle  of  the  city,  where  he  remained  but  a  short  time. 

3  F 
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His  love  of  solitude  and  repose  soon  induced  him  to  seek  a 
rnore  retired  habitation  ;  and  he  found  one  in  the  monastery  of 
St.  Simplicien,  situated  out  of  the  walls.  '  I  have  here,'  says  he, 
'  a  long  covered  walk,  separated  from  the  fields  by  a  narrow 
woody  path,  from  whence  I  can  go  round  the  city  without  meet- 
ing any  one  :  for  such  is  the  solitude  of  this  place,  that  you  seem 
to  be  in  the  middle  of  a  wood,  if  the  view  of  the  city  in  some 
parts,  and  the  noise  we  sometimes  hear,  did  not  remind  us  we 
are  near  it.' 

Petrarch  asked  one  of  the  monks  for  a  life  of  St.  Simplicien. 
'  He  brought  me  a  book,'  says  he,  '  which  the  author  had  com- 
piled from  the  Confessions  of  Si  Augustin,  but  in  a  very  flat  and 
injudicious  manner.  I  threw  it  aside  in  anger ;  but  it  brought  to 
my  mind  a  good  saying,  "  The  glory  of  saints  depends  not  upon 
the  eloquence  of  biographers.  Those  saints  want  not  the  pen  of 
mortals,  who  are  written  in  the  book  of  life."  But,  if  we  suppose 
a  good  writer  capable  of  the  work,  who  wishes  to  animate  the 
living  rather  than  honour  the  dead,  where  will  he  meet  with  facts, 
if  we  find  none  in  the  house  of  the  saint  himself  ?  It  is  only  from 
the  testimony  of  St  Augustin,  we  learn  that  Simplicien  was  all 
his  life  a  faithful  servant  of  God,  well  versed  in  the  duties  of  an 
evangelical  life  ;  that  he  contributed  to  his  conversion,  and  was 
chosen  to  succeed  St.  Ambrose  by  the  direction  of  that  great  saint. 
This  is  all  I  could  discover  of  my  sacred  host.  God  knows  the 
rest.' 

A  physician,  called  Albin  de  Canobio,  Avho  was  fond  of  Petrarch, 
wrote  to  invite  him  to  his  country  house  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps. 
The  air  of  Milan  was  become  infectious.  '  Come  hither,'  says 
Albin  ;  '  the  air  is  very  good,  and  you  will  have  always  near  you 
a  physician  and  a  friend.'  Petrarch  replied,  <  It  becomes  not  one 
of  my  age  to  fly  from  death  :  it  is  needless  so  to  do,  because  it 
comes  every  where.  1  would  sooner  visit  you  as  my  friend  than 
my  physician.  The  art  of  physic  may  be  useful  to  preserve  health, 
and  cure  lesser  disorders,  but  in  violent  diseases  it  is  of  little  use. 
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We  see  physicians  themselves  despair,    and  run  away,  which 
proves  the  ignorance  or  the  weakness  of  men.' 

Gui  Settimo  was  appointed  this  year  (1359)  to  the  archbishop- 
ric of  Genoa.  As  he  was  extremely  beloved,  it  caused  great 
joy  in  Genoa.  Petrarch  wrote  to  congratulate  him.  '  I  know  not,* 
said  he,  'whether  I  should  rejoice  or  grieve  for  your  exaltation  ; 
you  will  have  more  honour  and  revenue,  but  you  will  lose  that 
freedom  your  are  so  fond  of.  But  why  do  I  say  this?  You  did 
not  enjoy  liberty ;  you  were  the  servant  of  the  public ;  you  are 
now  the  servant  of  God  ;  your  condition  is  to  be  rejoiced  in.' 

He  was  scarcely  settled  in  his  new  dignity,  which  brought  him 
back  with  such  honour  to  his  country,  when  he  was  attacked  with 
violent  fits  of  the  gout,  and  begged  Petrarch  to  write  him  some 
consolations  against  pain,  assuring  him  that  he  suffered  with 
patience.  Petrarch  answered  him  with  his  usual  spirit  and  phi- 
losophy, and  then  adds :  '  I  would  have  sent  you  my  remedies  of 
good  and  bad  fortune,  but  I  have  no  person  at  present  who  can 
copy  it.  The  young  man  whom  we  have  both  taken  so  much 
pains  with,  that  he  might  be  the  honour,  relief,  and  joy  of  my 
old  age,  overwhelms  me  v/ith  shame  and  grief.  This  is  contrary 
to  my  former  predictions.  Alas !  they  must  be  now  effaced :  he 
is  the  slave  of  his  passions ;  envious,  and  disobedient :  he  hates 
knowledge  and  virtue.  But  we  must  suffer  all  things  with 
patience.  Augustus,  esteemed  the  happiest  of  men,  did  not  he 
lament  the  giving  birth  to  three  poisons  ?  I,  that  have  but  one, 
should  do  wrong  to  complain* 

This  son  of  Petrarch  did  every  thing  he  could  to  obtain  his 
father's  forgiveness,  and  to  be  received  into  his  house :  he  acknow- 
ledged his  faults,  and  promised  to  correct  them.  Petrarch  wrote 
him  a  very  sharp  letter,  in  which  he  refuses  to  receive  him  then, 
but  that  he  should  be  ready  to  do  it  when  he  gave  proofs  of  his 
reformation.  In  effect,  he  permitted  him  soon  after  this  to  return 
home,  and  appears  as  much  rejoiced  as  his  son  at  this  re-union. 

In  l."60,  Galeas  Viscomti  removed  from  Milan  to  Pavia;  the 
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cruelties  of  his  brother  had  rendered  his  society  insupportable. 
He  embellished  his  new  city,  and  rendered  it  a  very  agreeable 
and  magnificent  situation.  Petrarch  often  passed  a  part  of  the 
summer  with  him  there.  He  built  a  citadel  of  astonishing  size, 
and  at  an  immense  expense :  a  covered  bridge  over  the  Tesin, 
f)rnamented  with  marble,  which  is  still  the  favourite  walk  of  the 
Pavians ;  and  he  made  a  fine  park,  which  was  twenty  miles  in 
circumference,  and  stored  it  with  deer  and  game  of  all  sorts.  He 
established  an  university  for  all  the  sciences,  engaged  able  pro- 
fessors, and  ordered  all  his  subjects  to  send  their  children  to  stu- 
dy there.  All  that  he  did  was  great;  and  Petrarch  says  of  him, 
referring  to  the  citadel  of  Pavia,  '  Galeas  surpassed  other  men  in 
most  things,  but  in  the  magnificence  of  his  buildings  he  surpass- 
ed himself.' 

This  year,  Nicholas  Acciajoli,  who  had  been  for  some  time  at 
the  court  of  Avignon,  where  he  was  on  a  public  business  from 
the  king  of  Hungary,  was  sent  by  the  pope  to  Milan,  to  negoti- 
ate a  peace  with  Barnabas,  who  had  invaded  Bologna.  The  grand 
seneschal  was  extremely  desirous  to  see  Petrarch,  who  gives  this 
account  of  their  interview  to  Zanobi :  '  Your  Mecenas  is  come  to 
treat  with  my  Augustus,  and  has  been  twice  to  see  me :  neither 
the  number  of  visits,  the  multitude  of  affairs,  nor  the  distance, 
could  prevent  him.  This  great  man  came  to  my  remote  dwell- 
ing, and  entered  into  my  little  house,  as  Pompey  entered  into 
that  of  the  philosopher  Possidonius ;  the  fasces  downward,  the 
head  uncovered,  bowing  with  respect.  What  could  an  inhabitant 
of  Parnassus  do  more,  was  he  to  enter  into  the  temple  of  Apollo 
and  the  muses  ?  This  generous  humility  moved  me,  and  some 
persons  of  distinction  who  followed  him,  almost  to  tears  ;  such 
was  the  majesty  of  his  air,  the  softness  of  his  manners,  the  dig- 
nity of  his  language  ;  preceded  by  a  silence  more  expressive 
than  words  !  We  conversed  upon  all  subjects,  and  spoke  of  you 
in  particular.  He  examined  by  books  with  condescension,  staid 
a  long  time,  and  went  away  with  concern.     He  has  honoured  my 
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dwelling  so  much,  that  not  only  Romans  and  Florentines,  but 
every  lover  of  the  sciences,  pay  homage  to  it.  His  presence, 
his  noble  countenance,  has  spread  joy  and  peace  in  this  royal  ci- 
ty. He  has  completed  the  favour  he  always  expressed  for  me, 
and  his  presence  has  raised  rather  than  diminished  the  idea  I 
had  of  him.  How  happy  are  you  to  have  such  a  friend  !  Adieu  ! 
do  not  forget  me.' 

The  dispute  about  Bologna,  betw^een  the  pope  and  Barnabas 
Viscomti,  vi^asmore  violent  than  ever,  and  a  proceeding  was  com- 
menced against  the  latter.  Galeas  was  not  to  be  included  in  it, 
on  condition  he  should  not  aid  his  brother.  Galeas  consented, 
having  in  view  an  alliance  with  France,  and  being  very  unwilling 
to  break  with  the  pope. 

King  John  was  still  a  prisoner  at  London :  the  truce  was  expir- 
ed between  the  French  and  English  Edward  entered  France 
with  a  powerful  army,  persuaded  that  nothing  could  resist  him, 
and  that  before  the  end  of  the  campaign  he  should  become  mas- 
ter of  that  kingdom.  He  laid  siege  to  Rheims  ;  but  Avas  obliged 
to  raise  it :  and  approached  Paris,  where  he  sent  to  defy  the  re- 
gent to  battle,  and  ravaged  the  country  around  it :  but  his  army 
being  straitened  for  provision,  he  removed  towards  Chartres. 
On  a  sudden  there  arose  so  terrible  a  storm,  accompanied  with 
thunder  and  hailstones  of  such  a  prodigious  size,  that  it  crushed 
to  death  both  men  and  horses ;  and  so  violent  a  rain  deluged  the 
camp,  that  a  thousand  soldiers,  and  six  thousand  horses,  were 
buried  in  it.  The  violence  of  the  winds,  and  the  rapidity  of  the 
torrents,  carried  all  before  them.  The  English  historian  says, 
that  the  troops  looked  upon  this  storm  as  a  mark  of  God's  wrath, 
and  that  the  king  himself  was  of  this  opinion.  It  is  affirmed,  that 
he  turned  towards  the  church  of  Chartres,  and  made  a  vow  to 
consent  to  peace,  which  was  concluded  some  time  after.  One  of 
the  articles  of  it  was,  that  king  John  should  pay  three  millions 
of  gold  crowns  for  his  ransom ;  six  hundred  thousand  at  Calais, 
four  months  after  his  arrival  ;   and  four  hundred  thousand  every 
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year,  till  all  should  be  paid.  The  performance  of  this  agreement 
was  very  difficuit.  France  was  desolated,  and  without  resources. 
Money  did  not  circulate  :  those  who  had  any  concealed  it :  all 
sorts  of  means  were  employed  to  bring  it  forth.  The  good  citi- 
zens taxed  themselves ;  the  financiers  and  Jews  Avere  laid  under 
contribution ;  and  the  pope  granted  two  tenths  from  the  clergy. 
Philip  de  Comines  speaks  of  leather  money  being  used  at  this 
time,  with  a  nail  of  silver  in  the  middle. 

Galeas  Viscomti  took  advantage  of  John's  embarrassing  situa- 
tion, to  demand'  his  daughter  Isabella  for  John  Galeas  his  son. 
Historians  assure  us  this  honour  cost  him  dear.  Villani  says, 
the  king  sold  his  daughter  for  six  hundred  thousand  florins;  and 
makes  a  singular  reflection  on  this  subject.  '  When  we  con- 
sider the  grandeur  of  France,  who  would  have  imagined  that, 
by  the  attacks  of  a  king  of  England,  a  petty  monarch  in  com- 
parison, its  king  should  be  reduced  to  sell  his  own  flesh  as  at  a 
public  auction  1' 

Isabella  was  twelve  years  old,  and  John  Galeas  not  eleven,  but 
of  ripe  understanding  for  that  age.  When  he  was  but  five  years 
old,  being  in  his  father's  court  in  the  midst  of  the  great  persons 
assembled,  he  was  observed  to  examine  their  faces  and  appear- 
ance very  attentively.  His  father  asked  him  which  he  thought 
the  wisest  person  there :  after  looking  again  at  every  one  of 
them,  he  went  to  Petrarch,  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  brought 
him  to  his  father. 

Isabella  made  her  entrance  into  Milan  the  8th  of  October, 
1360,  attended  by  the  count  of  Savoy.  She  was  dressed  in  royal 
habits,  received  all  the  honours  paid  to  queens,  and  had  a  royal 
court;  at  which  no  ladies  appeared  before  her  with  any  cover- 
ing on  their  heads.  This  ceremony  lasted  till  the  celebration  of 
the  marriage,  when,  setting  this  royalty  aside,  she  did  homage 
to  the  Viscomtis  and  their  wives.  The  marriage  was  celebrated 
with  the  greatest  magnificence:  the  Viscomtis  invited  all  the 
lords  of  Italy,  who  came  to  it  with  all  readiness,  and  brought 
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their  wives  along  with  them.  The  rejoicings  lasted  three  days, 
and  were  concluded  by  a  sumptuous  feust  given  by  Barnabas. 
Six  hundred  ladies,  and  more  than  a  thousand  lords,  were 
served  at  tables  of  three  courses  with  the  greatest  elegance  and 
profusion.  There  were  every  day  tournaments,  where  they  pre- 
pared booths  for  the  ladies,  whose  fine  dresses,  with  the  pom- 
pous ornaments  of  the  knights,  and  the  vast  concourse  of 
princes,  nobles,  and  people  of  all  nations,  formed  all  together  a 
most  superb  spectacle. 

Petrarch  set  out  for  Paris  when  these  rejoicings  were  over, 
as  ambassador  from  Gaieas  Viscomti,  to  compliment  king  John 
on  his  return  to,  and  on  the  recovery  of,  his  kingdom.  Petrarch 
gives  this  account  of  the  dreadful  condition  of  France: 

'  When  I  viewed  this  kingdom,  which  had  been  desolated  by 
fire  and  sword,  I  could  not  persuade  myself  it  was  the  same  I 
had  formerly  beheld  fertile,  rich,  and  flourishing.  On  every 
side  it  now  appeared  a  dreadful  desert ;  extreme  poverty,  lands 
untilled,  fields  laid  waste,  houses  gone  to  ruin  :  except  here  and 
there  one  that  was  defended  by  some  fortification,  or  which  was 
inclosed  within  the  walls :  every  where  were  seen  the  traces  of 
the  English,  and  the  dreadful  havoc  they  had  made.  Touched 
by  such  mournful  effects  of  the  rage  of  man,  I  could  not  with- 
hold my  tears. 

'  I  am  not  among  those  whose  love  of  their  own  country 
causes  them  to  hate  or  despise  all  the  rest  of  the  world.  As  I 
approached  Paris,  it  appeared  with  that  melancholy,  disfigured 
air,  as  if  it  still  dreaded  the  horrors  it  had  been  a  prey  to :  and 
the  Seine,  which  bathes  its  walls,  wept  over  its  late  miseries, 
and  shrunk  at  the  idea  of  new  disasters.  Where,  said  I,  is  Paris 
now?  Where  are  its  riches,  its  public  joy,  its  crowds  of 
scholars,  disputing  even  in  the  streets  ?  To  the  buz  of  their 
syllogisms  have  succeeded  the  din  of  arms,  troops  of  guards, 
and  machines  of  war:  in  the  stead  of  libraries,  we  behold 
nothing  but  arsenals :  and  tranquillity,  who  formerly  reigned 
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here  as  in  her  own  temple,  is  now  banished  and  fled  from  this 
unhappy  land.  The  streets  are  deserted ;  the  highways  cover- 
ed with  weeds  and  brambles :  the  whole  is  one  vast  desert.' 

Preparations  were  making  at  this  time  for  the  re-entrance  of 
king  John  into  his  kingdom.  He  came  first  to  Calais,  and  from 
thence  set  out  for  Paris.  Petrarch  relates  a  circumstance  of 
this  journey  not  in  other  historians.  '  The  king  and  his  son,' 
says  he,  '  in  traversing  Picardy,  were  stopped  by  those  troops  of 
banditti  who  were  soldiers  of  all  nations,  united  under  several 
chiefs  and  called  companies,  who  ravaged  the  whole  kingdom ; 
and  they  were  obliged  to  make  a  treaty  with  them  to  continue 
their  journey  in  safety.'  The  king  made  his  entrance  into  Paris 
in  December,  1360.  Villani  says  he  was  received  with  great 
honours,  and  that  the  city  presented  him  with  a  thousand  marks 
in  silver  plate. 

The  streets  were  carpeted,  and  the  king  walked  under  a 
canopy  of  cloth  of  gold.  He  went  immediately  to  the  church  of 
Notre  Dame,  to  return  thanks  to  God,  where,  ever  since  the 
battle  of  Poitiers,  a  wax  light  was  kept  burning  night  and  day 
before  the  altar  of  the  virgin.  They  said  it  was  rolled  round  a 
wheel,  and  in  length  would  have  comprehended  the  city  of 
Paris. 

Petrarch,  having  witnessed  the  joy  of  the  Parisians,  went  to 
compliment  the  king  on  his  deliverance,  in  the  name  of  the 
lords  of  Milan.  John,  who  knew  his  reputation,  and  had  heard 
him  much  spoken  of  by  the  cardinal  of  Bologna,  was  happy  to 
see  him,  and  gave  him  a  very  distinguished  reception.  This 
prince,  though  brought  up  by  his  father  in  ignorance,  loved  let- 
ters and  wise  men ;  but  his  son,  Charles,  to  whom  he  had  given 
for  his  preceptor  the  most  learned  man  in  his  kingdom,  was  a 
prince  of  great  genius  and  fine  taste.  Petrarch  Avas  astonished  to 
find  in  him  a  mind  so  highly  cultivated :  he  admired  his  perfect 
politeness  of  manners,  and  the  wisdom  and  moderation  with 
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which  he  conversed  on  the  most  important  subjects.     He  only 
says  of  king  John,  that  he  was  brave  and  humane. 

Most  of  Petrarch's  friends,  whom  he  hud  gained  at  Paris  in 
1333,  were  dead;  but  he  had  the  happiness  to  find  Peter  le  Ber- 
chier  still  alive,  the  wise  benedictine  he  had  known  at  Avignon, 
and  who  visited  him  at  Vaucluse.  This  monk  was  prior  of  St. 
Eiay,  and,  as  he  held  a  distinguished  rank  among  men  of  letters, 
he  rendered  Petrarch's  residence  at  Paris  veiy  agreeable  to  him. 
In  a  discourse  which  the  latter  held  with  the  king  and  the  dau- 
phin, he  said  it  was  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  fortune,  who  di- 
verts herself  with  all  things  hum-in,  should  reduce  a  flourishing 
kingdom,  formerly  the  object  of  envy,  to  so  miserable  a  condi- 
tion. The  king  and  the  dtiuphin  fixed  their  eyes  upon  him  with 
surprise,  when  they  heard  him  speak  of  fortune  as  a  real  being. 
The  dauphin,  who  had  a  lively  imagination,  was  curious  to  know 
what  Petrarch  thought  of  fortune  ;  and  he  said  to  Peter  le  Ber- 
chier,  and  some  other  persons  there,  '  Petrarch  and  his  col- 
leagues are  to  dine  here  to-day;  we  must  attack  him  after  din- 
ner, and  get  him.  to  explain  himself  on  the  subject  of  fortune.' 
One  of  his  friends  warned  him  of  the  dauphin's  intention.  Pe- 
trarch had  no  books  with  him  ;  but  he  collected  his  thoughts, 
and  proposed  to  represent  fortune  as  a  being  of  reason,  and  not 
a  divinity  who  governed  the  world  at  pleasure,  which  was  the 
common  opinion  of  this  age. 

After  dinner,  the  king  was  so  occupied  with  doing  the 
honours  of  his  court  to  the  ambassadors  from  Milan,  that,  to  the 
great  regret  of  the  dauphin,  he  was  prevented  from  discours- 
ing with  Petrarch.  When  the  court  broke  up,  Peter  le  Ber- 
chier,  and  three  other  learned  men  not  named  by  Petrarch, 
went  home  with  him,  and  entered  upon  a  conversation  which 
lasted  till  vespers. 

In  the  beginning  of  Februaiy,  1361,  Petrarch,  in  haste  to  re- 
turn to  Italy,  went  to  take  leave  of  the  king  and  the  dauphin. 
They  expressed   extreme  regret  at   his  departure,  and  made 
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some  attempts  to  retain  him  at  their  court.  The  dauphin 
pressed  it  in  particular,  and  wished  ardently  to  have  a  man  of 
Petrarch's  merit  near  him.  But  neither  their  arguments  nor 
offers  had  any  eflFect :  he  loved  his  country  too  well  ;  and  the 
court  of  France  was  too  illiterate  for  him.  King  John,  though 
he  loved  letters,  had  hardly  twenty  books  in  his  library ;  his 
reign,  and  that  of  his  son,  was  the  period  of  their  revival  in 
France.  Peter  le  Berchier  was  engaged  to  translate  Livy :  this 
work  was  much  admired,  though  never  printed :  there  is  a  copy 
of  it,  with  very  pretty  drawings  in  water  colours,  in  the  library 
of  the  Sorbonne.  Jane,  dutchess  of  Burgundy,  the  niece  of  the 
cardinal  of  Bologna,  who  was  second  wife  to  Philip  de  Valois, 
concurred  with  John  in  the  translation  of  several  works.  This 
princess,  who  had  as  much  wit  as  beauty,  died  this  year :  if  she 
had  lived  longer,  she  would  have  done  much  towards  the  revival 
of  letters.  Jane  of  Bourbon,  wife  of  Charles  V.  followed  her 
steps  :  it  was  she  who  engaged  Philip  de  Vitry,  the  friend  of  Pe- 
trarch, to  translate  into  French  verse  the  Metamorphoses  of 
Ovid. 

Peter  le  Berchier's  best  work  was  his  translation  of  Livy,  in 
which  it  seems  probable  he  was  assisted  by  Petrarch.  He  com- 
posed another  work,  called  a  Moral  Reductory,  a  sort  of  ency- 
clopedia, where,  in  the  taste  of  his  age,  every  thing  is  allegori- 
cally  represented,  and  ends  with  a  moral.  One  passage  may 
serve  for  an  idea  of  it.  He  says,  that 'at  Orange  the  frogs 
never  croak,  except  one  ;  and  the  reason  of  this  is,  St.  Florent, 
bishop  of  that  city,  fatigued  with  the  noise  of  these  animals, 
commanded  them  to  be  silent;  but  afterwards,  touched  with 
compassion,  he  allowed  them  all  to  croak  again.  The  clerk, 
who  was  to  carry  this  permission  to  the  frogs,  gave  it  in  the  sin- 
gular instead  of  the  plural,  and  so  but  one  poor  frog  was  ever 
heard  in  that  city.'  I  have  mentioned  the  Romance  of  the  Rose, 
a  famous  work  of  this  age,  in  the  same  style.  There  was  also  a 
history  of  the  three  Mary's,  full  of  absurd  fables.    An  abbe  pub- 
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lished,  in  three  dreams,  the  pilgrimage  of  human  life,  the  pil- 
grimage of  the  soul  when  separated  from  the  body,  and  the  pil- 
grimage of  Jesus  Clu'ist. 

From  this  view  of  letters  in  France,  we  cannot  be  surprised  at 
Petrarch's  refusing  to  stay  in  it.  He  quitted  the  dauphin,  how- 
ever, with  regret,  and  presented  him  with  his  treatise  on  good 
and  bad  fortune,  which  the  prince  had  immediately  translated  by 
his  preceptor;  and  this  book  held  a  distinguished  rank  in  his 
library,  which  was  said  to  contain  nine  hundred  volumes ;  a  pro- 
digious number  at  a  time  when  books  were  so  scarce. 

1361.  Petrarch  set  out  for  Milan  at  the  end  of  February.  In 
the  bad  inns  he  met  with,  it  was  his  custom  to  write  to  his 
friends;  and,  recollecting  the  conversations  he  had  had  with  Pe- 
ter le  Berchier,  he  wrote  him  the  following  letter : 

'  In  my  youth,  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain,  whom  they  call 
English,  were  the  most  cowardly  of  all  the  barbarians,  inferior  even 
to  the  vile  Scots.  On  the  contrary,  the  French  militia  was  then 
in  the  most  flourishing  state.  At  present,  the  English,  become 
a  warlike  people,  have  subdued  the  French  by  frequent  and  un- 
looked  for  successes.  Would  you  know  in  two  words  the 
cause  of  this  change?  Listen  to  Sallust.  He  says,  'fortune 
changes  with  manners,  and  empire  goes  from  the  wicked  to  the 
good :  strength,  genius,  virtue,  renown,  circulate  like  money, 
and  pass  from  one  people  to  another.' 

Petrarch  then,  describing  the  luxury  of  the  French,  gives  this 
picture  of  their  militia. 

'  When  you  enter  into  the  camp,  you  would  believe  yourself 
in  a  tavern.  They  are  even  delicate,  and  will  be  drunk  with 
foreign  wines  ;  and  when  there  are  none,  they  complain  that  the 
army  wants  for  every  thing,  that  they  are  dying  with  drought, 
and  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  soldiers  desert.  The  military  emu- 
lation has  passed  from  arms  to  glasses :  it  is  no  longer  the  ques- 
tion with  what  weapons  they  shall  fight,  but  with  what  glasses 
they  shall  drink :  those  who  can  take  ofl"  the  largest  draughts, 
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and  bear  the  most  wine,  are  victors,  and  gain  the  laurel  crown. 
Seneca  predicted  this:  "There  shall  come  a  day,"  says  he, 
"  when  drunkenness  shall  be  honourdble,  and  it  will  be  esteem- 
ed a  virtue  to  excel  in  it."  Thus  they  abide  in  their  tents,  eat- 
ing, drinking,  pLiying,  snoring,  and  swearing,  and  plunged  in 
debauchery  with  the  women  who  follow  the  camp.  If  called  out 
to  fight,  they  know  no  chief,  obey  no  command,  but  run  here 
and  there  without  order,  like  bees  that  have  lost  their  hive, 
fawning,  cowardly,  ignorant,  and  boasting.  When  called  upon 
to  attack  the  foe,  they  do  nothing  for  glory,  or  from  valor,  but 
are  wholly  swayed  by  interest,  vanity,  and  the  love  of  pleasure.* 

Petrarch  adds  to  this  an  account  of  the  severity  of  discipline 
among  the  Romans,  and  that  from  the  time  it  began  to  relax 
they  may  date  their  overthrow. 

Some  months  after  writing  this  letter,  he  sent  it  by  a  monk  who 
was  going  to  France,  having  had  no  opportunity  before,  who 
found  Peter  le  Berchier  just  dead  in  his  priory  at  Elay. 

This  year  the  empress  Ann  was  delivered  of  a  son.  The  joy 
of  the  emperor  was  so  great,  that,  instead  of  the  avarice  gene- 
rally imputed  to  his  character,  he  distributed  gold  by  handfuls, 
and  made  presents  to  all  the  world.  He  sent  sixteen  marks  of 
gold  to  Aix-la-Chapelle,  which  was  the  weight  of  the  child,  to 
put  him  under  the  protection  of  the  holy  virgin,  patroness  of 
the  church  which  Charlemagne  had  built  in  that  city.  He  loved 
Petrarch  too  well  to  forget  him  on  this  occasion.  He  sent  him 
a  golden  cup,  of  admirable  workmanship,  and  a  very  affectionate 
letter  with  it,  pressing  him  to  come  and  live  in  his  court.  Pe- 
trarch replies  to  these  great  favours, 

'  Your  letter  is  conceived  in  terms  too  condescending  for  your 
rank,  and  too  high  for  my  condition.  The  cup,  valuable  in  itself, 
and  still  more  so  for  its  high  workmanship,  is  a  present  worthy 
of  you,  but  unmerited  by  me.  "Who  will  not  be  astonished  to 
see  transferred  to  my  use,  a  vase  consecrated  by  the  mouth  of 
Cesar  ?     But  1  shall  take  care  not  to  profane  this  sacred  cup  by 
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applying  it  to  my  own  use.  I  would  destine  it  to  make  libations 
on  altars,  if  this  ancient  rite  was  still  observed  among  us.  It  will 
be  the  delight  and  ornament  of  my  tiible  on  solemn  days ;  and  when 
I  give  feasts,  my  friends  shall  behold  it  with  pleasure.  I  shall 
preserve  it  all  my  life,  with  your  letter,  as  a  monument  of  your 
goodness  and  of  my  glory.  You  propose  a  very  agreeable  jour- 
ney to  me,  but  I  cannot  quit  Italy  without  the  consent  of  the  mas- 
ter under  whose  law  I  live  :  but  my  greatest  obstacle  is  my  libra- 
ry, which,  without  being  immense,  is  much  above  my  genius  and 
knowledge  :  how  will  my  books  be  able  to  traverse  the  Alps,  in- 
fested as  they  are  by  thieves  ?  The  longer  I  live,  the  more  I 
feel  the  truth  of  that  saying,  "  All  is  trouble  and  vexation  of 
spirit."  He  who  doubts  it,  has  only  to  live  to  a  certain  term  of 
years,  and  he  will  be  perfectly  convinced  of  its  truth.  Neverthe- 
less, I  design  to  obey  your  orders  before  the  summer  is  over,  if 
my  master  permits,  and  I  find  a  companion  for  my  journey  ;  and  I 
will  remain  what  time  you  please  in  your  court.  The  presence 
of  my  Cesar  will  console  me  for  the  absence  of  my  books,  my 
friends,  and  my  country.' 

This  letter  of  Petrarch  is  dated  from  Padua,  where  he  was 
now  fixed.  Probably  this  removal  was  owing  to  the  plague, 
which  ravaged  the  Milanese  ;  and  to  the  inroads  of  troops  of  rob- 
bers, called  the  companies,  many  of  whom  were  disbanded  troops 
not  paid,  who  had  pillaged  France,  and  were  now  come  into  the 
provinces  of  Italy  under  several  different  chiefs,  some  of  whom 
were  in  league  with  the  great  men  in  power,  who,  either  from 
fear  or  interest,  connived  at  these  disorders.  Petrarch  laments 
the  distresses  they  occasioned  in  a  very  pathetic  manner.  It  is 
easy  to  imagine  what  desolation  must  rise  from  villains  familar 
with  blood,  and  bound  by  no  law,  either  human  or  divine.  A 
Milanese  historian  says,  '  they  ravaged  the  lands,  killed  the  men, 
forced  the  women  before  the  eyes  of  their  husbands,  violated 
the  daughters  in  the  presence  of  their  parents,  and  reduced  all 
around  them  to  ashes.' 
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What  was  Petrarch's  grief  to  behold  all  these  distresses  in  his 
dear  country !  '  I  speak,'  says  he,  '  because  I  cannot  keep 
silence.  It  is  some  consolation  to  my  heart  to  vent  its  sorrows, 
though  I  know  I  speak  in  vain.  Yet  who  can  tell  ?  Though  my 
words  are  cast  into  the  air,  some  favourable  wind  may  convey 
them  to  a  beneficent  ear,  where  they  may  become  fruitful.  Alas! 
I  desire  more  than  I  hope  this  ;  for  there  remains  nothing  now  to 
hope.  Great  God !  thy  regards  formerly  rendered  us  the  most 
envied  of  mortals,  the  most  illustrious  of  men !  A  handful  of 
Romans  went  every  where  displaying  their  victorious  standards; 
to  the  east,  to  the  west,  to  the  north,  and  to  the  south :  their  sub- 
duing pride,  here  confining  ambition  :  reprimanding  voluptuous- 
ness in  one  land,  and  leaving  the  most  glorious  traces  of  their 
footsteps  in  all.  The  whole  world  acknowledged  Rome  as  its 
chief,  and  fell  prostrate  before  her.  Now  a  troop  of  banditti, 
rushing  from  a  thousand  diiferent  retreats,  spreads  devastation 
over  this  queen  of  pi'ovinces,  this  mistress  of  the  world! 

'  All  powerful  God !  thou  art  the  last  and  the  greatest  hope  of 
man.  Thou  hast  created,  and  thou  governest,  the  world  by  thy 
power.  If  we  have  not  answered  thy  goodness,  punish  and  dis- 
grace us.  If  prosperity  has  rendered  us  proud,  let  thy  arm  make 
us  humble ;  but  suffer  us  not  to  be  a  prey  to  those  wretches,  and 
our  yoke  their  portion.  Good  Lord  !  oppose  thy  supreme  defence 
to  the  torrent  of  their  wickedness  and  cruelty ;  confound  that 
impious  people,  who  say  in  their  heart  "  there  is  no  God."  As- 
sist thy  children,  who  are  indeed  unworthy,  but  who  invoke  thy 
aid  with  tears,  and  trust  in  God  alone.' 

1362.  The  occasion  of  their  leaving  France  for  Italy  was,  not 
only  the  pope's  money,  and  the  solicitations  of  the  marquis  de 
Montserrat,  but  also  the  plague,  which  was  returned  with  such 
violence  to  the  city  of  Avignon,  that,  between  the  29th  of  March 
and  the  25th  of  July,  there  perished  seventeen  thousand  persons, 
among  whom  were  nine  cardinals,  an  hundred  bishops,  and  a  great 
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number  of  officers  belonging  to  the  Roman  court.  It  came  af- 
ter the  famine  which  the  city  of  Avignon  suffered,  from  the  inva- 
sion of  the  companies. 

Historians  remark,  that  more  persons  of  condition  perished  in 
this  plague  than  in  that  of  1348  :  but  it  was  not  so  general,  nor 
of  such  long  continuance.  It  was  brought  into  Italy  by  the  com- 
panies. The  city  of  Milan,  which  the  former  plague  had  respect- 
ed, was  worse  treated  by  this  than  any  other.  Villani  says,  there 
died  in  it  every  day  a  thousand,  twelve  hundred,  and  some  days 
fourteen  hundred  people.  All  the  great  lords  abandoned  it.  Ga- 
leas  Viscomti  went  to  Monza.  Barnabas  shut  himself  up  in  his 
fine  castle  at  Marignan,  a  place  surrounded  with  woods,  in  a  ve- 
ry pure  air,  and  which  he  had  carefully  guarded :  that  no  one 
might  come  near  it,  he  placed  a  sentinel  in  the  bell  tower,  who 
had  orders  to  ring  when  any  one  should  appear  on  horseback. 
Some  Milanese  gentlemen  having  entered  Marignan,  and  the  bell 
not  sounding,  Barnabas  sent  soldiers  in  a  violent  rage  with  orders 
to  throw  the  sentinel  immediately  from  the  top  of  the  tower  ;  but 
when  they  came,  they  found  him  dead  at  the  bottom  of  it.  Bar- 
nabas, in  the  utmost  terror  at  this  news,  fled  into  the  thickest 
part  of  the  forest,  and  lay  a  long  while  there  for  dead. 

The  plague  had  not  yet  reached  Padua,  but  was  very  severe 
at  Parma.  The  son  of  Petrarch  was  one  of  its  victims.  Petrarch 
would  have  been  less  touched  with  his  death,  on  his  own  account, 
had  it  happened  sooner ;  for  this  young  man  had  expressed  so 
much  grief  for  his  misconduct,  and  appeared  so  true  a  penitent, 
that  Petrarch  was  well  pleased  with  his  penitence,  and  sincerely 
lamented  his  loss.  He  had  just  gained  for  him  a  benefice,  be- 
stowed by  the  lord  of  Verona.   In  a  letter  to  a  friend  he  says, 

'  Death  takes  my  friends  as  usual,  while  I  march  cheerfully 
on.  Your  lord  has  restored  the  benefice  about  which  you  took  so 
much  pains ;  but  death  has  taken  it  from  me,  and  the  young  man 
who  w\%  to  possess  it :  he  died  the  same  day  he  was  to  have  been 
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re-established  in  his  rights.     I  am  thus  delivered  of  a  great  bur- 
den, but  it  is  not  without  grief.     Adieu  I' 

It  was  upon  this  that  Petrarch  determined  to  marry  Frances, 
his  daughter.  It  is  no  where  said  in  his  works,  where  she  lived, 
or  was  brought  up.  He  chose  for  her  the  son  of  a  gentleman  of 
Milan,  a  most  accomplished  and  amiable  young  man,  of  the  sweet- 
est temper,  and  the  best  dispositions.  Boccace  says  of  him,  ■•  His 
figure  was  striking,  his  countenance  calm  and  agreeable,  his  con- 
versation discreet,  and  his  behaviour  gentle  and  polite.'  Frances 
had  an  agreeable  figure,  and  resembled  her  father  in  person.  She 
was  submissive  and  faithful  to  her  husband.  Simplicity,  modes- 
ty, attachment  to  the  duties  of  her  station,  and  a  contempt  of  the 
pleasures  of  the  world,  formed  her  amiable  character.  Two 
such  friends  were  delightful  society  for  Petrarch:  he  took  them 
into  his  house,  and  this  affectionate  union  was  uninterrupted  to 
his  death. 
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THE  plague,  which  raged  this  year  (1361)  with  violence,  car- 
ried off  Zanobi  de  Strata,  who  enjoyed  his  place  of  apostolic 
secretary  only  three  years.  The  grand  seneschal,  who  had  the 
tenderest  friendship  for  him,  and  the  greatest  idea  of  his  talents, 
could  hardly  support  this  stroke.  *  The  world,'  says  he, '  has  lost 
a  man  who  has  not  had  his  equal  for  a  thousand  years :  I  except 
only  signor  Francis  Petrarch.'  The  grand  seneschal  offered  to 
Simonides,  the  prior  of  the  holy  apostles,  the  place  Zanobi  held 
under  him  at  Naples,  and,  with  many  entreaties,  engaged  him 
to  accept  it.  He  had  not  on  this  occasion  consulted  Petrarch; 
but  when  he  arrived  at  Naples,  he  wrote  him  the  following  let- 
ter: 

*  You  will  be  astonished  at  receiving  a  letter  from  me  here, 
and  at  my  long  silence,  which  has  been  occasioned  by  a  variety 
of  affairs.'     He  invites  Peti'arch  to  come  to  him.     He  was  then 
at  a  country  house  of  the  grand  seneschal's,  of  which  he  gives 
this  fine  description :  '  Do  you  seek  solitude  ?  here  are  deserts  that 
seem  to  have  been  contrived  for  poets,  by  art  and  nature  united. 
Do  you  wish  the  cheerful  societies  of  cities  to  unbend  from  stu- 
dies ?  you  have  Amalphi  to  the  right,  Salerno  to  the  left.     Do 
you  love  the  sea?  you  are  on  its  banks,  near  enough  to  throw 
in  your  nets,  and  count  the    fish  they  inclose.     I  speak  not  of 
the  fine  gardens  all  around,  exceeding  in  neatness  and  beauty  all 
the  rest  of  Italy.     In  the  middle  of  a  delightful  valley,  a  river 
rolls  its  transparent  waters,  with  an  agreeable  murmur,  over  the 
shining  pebbles.     The  magnificent  villas,  scattered  on  all  sides, 
appear  to  rise  out  of   the  rocks,  rather  than  to  have  been  the 
work  of  man.     The  air  is  delightfully  temperate,  and  the  land 
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produces  every  year  fruits  of  the  most  exquisite  taste.  In  short, 
here  is  every  thing  that  can  delight  the  senses  springing  upon  the 
spot,  and  brought  from  other  countries,  both  by  land  and  by  sea.' 

The  grand  seneschal  joined  his  entreaties  to  those  of  Simoni- 
des,  to  which  Petrarch  replied, 

<  I  have  learnt  with  pleasure  that  you  are  in  Campania :  my 
better  half  then,  as  Horace  says  of  Virgil,  is  there  also,  provided 
you  are  happy  :  but  how  should  you  be  otherwise,  with  such  a 
host  as  our  common  Mecenas,  with  a  mind  like  yours,  and  those 
virtues  which  follow  you  to  every  clime  ?  I  need  no  temptations 
to  accept  your  offers:  your  requests,  and  those  of  your  Mecenas, 
would  be  my  only  inducements :  but  I  wonder  you  are  not  fa- 
tigued with  asking  what  I  am  weary  of  refusing.  I  can  only  beg 
you  to  recollect  what  I  have  said  a  thousand  times  on  this  subject.* 
The  charge  of  apostolic  secretary,  through  the  influence  of  the 
cardinal  de  Taillerand,  was  again  offered  to  Petrarch,  with  addi- 
tional advantages  annexed,  and  the  most  ardent  solicitations  he 
would  accept  it :  but  he  persisted  in  his  refusal ;  in  which  he 
notices  very  keenly  the  pope's  opinion  of  him  as  a  sorcerer,  and 
recommends  Simonides  and  Boccace  as  more  worthy  of  the 
office. 

*  Pardon  me,'  says  he,  in  a  letter  to  the  former,  *  if  I  have 
done  wrong  in  naming  you :  if  you  accept  this  employment,  you 
will  procure  wealth  and  fame ;  if  you  refuse  it,  the  refusal  will 
do  you  honour :  as  they  have  thought  me  capable  of  it,  they  will 
suppose  me  also  a  judge  of  this  capacity  in  others.  Whether 
they  despise  or  concur  with  my  judgment,  I  have  seized  this  oc- 
casion of  saying  what  I  think  of  you :  and  though  it  would  be 
more  in  character  another  should  have  told  you  this,  I  have  not 
deferred  writing,  that  you  might  have  time  to  prepare  your 
answer.  I  have  not  forgot  to  join  with  your  praise  that  of  your 
Mecenas,  and  that  to  him  they  must  address  themselves,  if  they 
wish  to  obtain  you.  What  idea  ought  they  not  to  have  of  a  man, 
who  raises  up  such  subjects  for  the  church  as  yourself  and  Za- 
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nobi !  This  glory  reflects  also  on  our  country,  which  produces 
both  the  one  and  the  other.' 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1362,  the  plague  deprived  Pe- 
trarch of  his  beloved  friend  Socrates.  *  He  was,'  says  he,  <  of  all 
men,  the  dearest  to  my  heart ;  my  first,  my  darling  friend :  from 
the  first  hour  we  met,  we  loved  with  mutual  tenderness.  His 
sentiments  and  dispositions  towards  me  have  never  varied,  dur- 
ing the  space  of  one-and-thirty  years;  a  rare  and  astonishing 
thing  to  say  of  a  man  born  among  barbarians :  but  the  habit  of 
living  with  me,  my  society  and  friendship,  had  inspired  him  with 
such  a  taste  for  our  manners  and  opinions,  that  he  was  become  a 
perfect  Italian.  Yes,  he  was  our  Socrates,  the  Socrates  of  Italy : 
and  his  singular  transformation  was  the  joy  and  honour  of  my 
life,  and  the  admiration  of  the  world!' 

The  plague  and  war  rendered  Italy  at  this  time  so  disagreea- 
ble to  Petrarch,  that  he  had  resolved  on  a  journey  to  Vaucluse, 
as  soon  as  the  severe  frosts  would  permit  him  to  pass  the  Alps. 
But  when  he  came  to  Milan,  he  found  them  impassable.  Barna- 
bas was  come  out  of  his  den,  and  had  again  attacked  Bologna. ' 
The  plague  had  enriched  his  coffers,  because  he  had  taken  pos- 
session of  the  estates  and  wealth  of  those  who  died  without 
heirs.  Become  prouder  than  ever,  he  made  exorbitant  demands 
of  the  pope,  who  engaged  in  a  league  with  several  of  the  Italian 
princes  against  him.  Barnabas,  hearing  of  it,  said,  *  They  are 
children ;  I  will  have  them  all  whipt.' 

The  emperor  of  Germany  sent  to  Petrarch,  at  this  time,  a 
third  invitation,  in  very  pompous  and  flattering  terms,  which 
Petrarch  promised  to  accept,  but  was  prevented  by  the  impossibili- 
ty of  a  safe  passage.  The  grand  seneschal  of  Naples  wrote  also 
to  Petrarch,  to  thank  him  for  his  attention  to  Simonides.  In  his 
letter  he  says, '  Since  Providence  permits  me  not  to  obtain  what  I 
have  long  wished  for,  I  beseech  you  earnestly,  my  master  and  my 
friend,  the  honour  of  my  country,  that  you  judge  me  worthy  of 
your  admirable  letters,  which  will  not  only  render  my  name  ho- 
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nourable  to  posterity,  but  the  few  days  of  life  that  remain  to  me 
delightful  to  myself.' 

In  Petrarch's  answer,  he  mentions  the  death  of  Lewis,  king  of 
Naples,  and  how  little  honour  he  did  to  the  advice  given  him 
through  Nicholas  Acciajoli.  'We  may  say  with  reason,'  adds  he, 
'  that  virtue  is  not  obtained  by  precepts.  This  prince  had  little 
dignity  and  less  authority:  he  had  neither  knowledge  nor  prudence, 
and  gloried  in  deceit.  He  loved  a  debauched  life,  and  was  avari- 
cious of  money  to  an  extreme.  He  often  suspected  his  greatest 
friend  the  seneschal ;  but  had  recourse  to  him  in  every  critical  con- 
juncture. He  slighted  the  queen  his  wife,  and  treated  her  as  one 
of  his  subjects;  and  he  tired  all  around  him  with  the  detsdl  of  his 
great  actions,  both  in  peace  and  war.* 

Boccace,  hearing  that  Petrarch  proposed  going  to  Germany, 
was  much  alarmed,  and  reproached  him  for  his  intention  of  drag- 
ging the  muses  into  Sarmatia,  when  Italy  was  the  only  true  Par- 
nassus. In  this  letter  he  gives  Petrarch  an  account  of  a  singular 
adventure  which  had  just  happened  to  him. 

'  A  Carthusian  of  Sienna,  whom  I  know  not,  came  to  me  at 
Florence,  and  asked  to  speak  to  me  in  private.  "  I  came  hi- 
ther," says  he,  "  from  the  desire  of  the  blessed  father  Petroni, 
a  Carthusian  of  Sienna,  who,  though  he  never  saw  you,  by  the 
illumination  of  heaven  knows  you  thoroughly.  He  charged  me 
to  represent  to  you  your  extreme  danger,  unless  you  reform  your 
manners  and  your  writings,  which  are  the  instruments  the  devil 
uses  to  draw  men  into  his  snares,  to  tempt  them  to  sinful  lusts, 
and  to  promote  the  depravity  of  their  conduct.  Ought  you  not 
to  blush  for  such  an  abuse  of  the  talents  God  has  given  you  for 
his  glory  ?  What  a  reward  might  you  have  obtained,  had  you 
made  a  good  use  of  that  wit  and  eloquence  with  which  he  has 
endowed  you  1  On  the  contrary,  what  ought  you  not  to  fear  for 
devoting  yourself  to  love,  and  waging  war  with  modesty,  by  giv- 
ing lessons  of  libertinism  both  in  your  life  and  writings!  The 
blessed  Petroni,  celebrated  for  his  miracles,  and  the  sobriety  of 
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his  life,  speaks  to  you  by  my  voice.  He  charged  me,  in  his  last 
moments,  to  beseech  and  exhort  you,  in  the  most  sacred  manner, 
to  renounce  poetry,  and  those  proiane  studies  which  have  been 
your  constant  employment,  and  prevented  your  discharging  your 
duty  as  a  christian.  If  you  do  not  follow  my  directions,  be  assured 
you  have  but  a  short  time  to  live,  and  that  you  shall  suffer  eternal 
punishments  after  your  death.  God  has  revealed  this  to  father 
Petroni,  who  gave  me  a  strict  charge  to  inform  you  of  it."  ' 

The  Carthusian  who  spoke  thus  to  Boccace  was  called  Joa- 
chim Ciani :  he  was  the  countryman  and  friend  of  father  Petroni, 
who  died  in  a  religious  rapture,  May,  1361;  and,  it  was  said, 
wrought  several  miracles  before  and  after  his  death.  Father  Ciani 
was  with  him  when  he  was  on  his  deathbed,  and  heard  him  utter 
several  predictions  concerning  diflPerent  persons,  among  whom 
was  Petrarch.  Boccace,  terrified  at  what  father  Ciani  had  said, 
asked  him  how  his  friend  came  to  know  him  and  Petrarch,  as 
they  hadnoknowledgaof  his  friend;  to  which  the  good  carthusian 
replied, '  Father  Petroni  had  resolved  to  undertake  something 
for  the  glory  of  God;  but  death  preventing  him,  he  prayed  to 
God  with  fervour  to  point  out  some  one  who  should  execute  his 
enterprise.  His  prayer  was  heard :  Jesus  Christ  appeared  to  him, 
and  he  saw  written  on  his  face  all  that  passes  upon  earth,  the  pre- 
sent, the  past,  and  the  future.  After  this  he  cast  his  eyes  upon 
me  for  the  performance  of  this  good  work,  and  charged  me  with 
this  commission  for  you,  with  some  others  at  Naples,  France,  and 
England;  after  which  I  shall  go  to  Petrarch.' 

To  convince  Boccace  of  the  truth  of  what  he  said,  the  holy 
father  acquainted  him  with  a  secret  which  Boccace  thought  none 
knew  but  himself.  This  discovery,  and  the  threat  that  he  had 
not  long  to  live,  impressed  him  so  strongly,  that  he  was  no 
longer  the  same  man.  Seized  with  a  panic  terror,  and  believing 
death  at  his  heels,  he  reformed  his  manners,  renounced  love 
and  poetry,  and  determined  to  part  with  his  library,  which  was 
almost  entirely  composed  of  profane  authors.    In  this  situation 
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of  his  mind,  he  wrote  to  his  master  Petrarch,  to  give  him  an 
account  of  what  had  happened  to  him,  of  the  resolution  he  had 
made  to  reform  his  manners,  and  to  offer  him  his  library,  giving 
him  the  preference  to  all  others  j  and  begging  he  would  fix  the 
price  of  the  books,  some  of  which  might  serve  as  a  discharge  of 
some  debts  he  owed  him.  Petrarch's  reply  to  this  letter  was 
as  follows: 

'  To  see  Jesus  Christ  with  bodily  eyes  is,  indeed,  a  wonderful 
thing  I  It  only  remains  that  we  know  if  it  is  true.  In  all  ages, 
men  have  covered  falsehoods  with  the  veil  of  religion,  that  the 
appearance  of  divinity  might  conceal  the  human  fraud.  When 
I  have  myself  beheld  the  messenger  of  father  Petroni,  I  shall 
see  what  faith  is  to  be  given  to  his  words :  his  age,  his  forehead, 
his  eyes,  his  behaviour,  his  clothes,  his  motions,  his  manner  of 
sitting,  his  voice,  his  discourse,  and  the  whole  united,  will  serve 
to  enlighten  my  judgment. 

'  As  to  what  respects  yourself,  that  yoii  are  not  long  for  this 
world,  if  we  reflect  coolly,  this  is  a  matter  of  joy  rather  than  of 
sorrow.  Was  it  an  old  man  on  the  borders  of  the  grave,  one 
might  justly  say  to  him,  do  not  at  your  years  give  yourself  up  to 
poetry;  leave  the  muses  and  Parnassus,  they  only  suit  the  days 
of  youth.  Your  imagination  is  extinguished,  your  memory  fails, 
your  feelings  are  lost ;  think  rather  of  death,  who  is  at  your  heels, 
and  prepare  yourself  for  that  awful  passage.  But  for  a  man  in 
the  middle  age  of  life,  who  has  cultivated  letters  and  the  muses 
with  success  from  his  youth,  and  who  makes  them  his  amuse- 
ment in  riper  years,  to  renounce  them  then,  is  to  deprive  him- 
self of  a  great  consolation.  If  this  had  been  required  ofLactan- 
tius,  of  St.  Augustin,  or  St.  Jerom,  would  the  former  have  dis- 
covered the  absurdities  of  the  heathen  superstition  ?  Would  St. 
Augustin  with  so  much  art  have  built  up  the  City  of  God,  or  St. 
Jerom  combated  heretics  with  so  much  strength  and  success  ? 
I  know,  by  experience,  how  much  the  knowledge  of  letters  may 
contribute  to  produce  just  opinions,  to  render  a  man  eloquent, 
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to  perfect  his  manners,  and,  which  is  much  more  important,  to 
defend  his  religion.  If  men  were  not  permitted  to  read  poets 
and  heathen  writers,  because  they  do  not  speak  of  Jesus  Christ, 
whom  they  never  knew,  how  much  less  ought  they  to  read  the 
works  of  heretics,  who  oppose  his  doctrine !  yet  this  is  done  with 
the  greatest  care  by  all  the  defenders  of  the  faith.  It  is  with  pro- 
fane authors  as  with  solid  food,  it  nourishes  the  man  who  has  a 
good  stomach,  and  is  pernicious  only  to  those  who  cannot  di- 
gest it:  to  the  mind  that  is  judicious  they  are  wholesome,  but 
poison  to  the  weak  and  ignorant-  Letters  may  even  render  the 
former  more  religious,  of  which  we  have  many  examples,  and 
to  them  they  will  never  be  an  obstacle  to  piety.  There  are  many 
ways  of  arriving  at  truth  and  heaven ;  long,  short,  clear,  obscure, 
high,  and  low,  according  to  the  different  necessities  of  men ;  but 
ignorance  is  the  only  I'oad  the  idle  walk  in.  Surely  wisdom  may 
produce  as  many  saints  as  folly;  and  we  should  be  careful  that 
we  never  compare  a  lazy  and  blind  devotion  with  an  enlightened 
and  industrious  piety.  If  you  resolve,  however,  to  part  with 
your  books,  I  will  never  suffer  them  to  fall  into  base  hands. 
Though  separated  in  body,  we  are  united  in  mind.  I  cannot  fix 
any  price  upon  them ;  and  I  will  make  only  one  condition  with 
you,  that  we  pass  the  remainder  of  our  lives  together,  and  that 
you  shall  thus  enjoy  my  books  and  your  own.  Why  do  you 
speak  of  debt  to  me  ?  You  owe  me  nothing  but  friendship ;  and 
herein  we  are  equal,  because  you  have  always  rendered  love  for 
love.  Be  not,  however,  deaf  to  the  voice  of  a  friend  who  calls 
you  to  him.  I  cannot  enrich  you ;  if  I  could,  you  would  have 
been  rich  long  ago ;  but  I  have  all  that  is  requisite  for  two 
friends,  who  are  united  in  heart,  and  sheltered  under  the  same 
roof.* 

It  was,  doubtless,  the  Decameron  of  Boccace  which  drew 
upon  him  the  adventure  we  have  related.  It  consists  of  a  hun- 
dred novels,  which  are  related  as  the  amusement  of  seven  ladies 
and  U\ree  gentlemen,  who  went  to  pass  some  days  in  the  coun- 
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try,  two  miles  from  Florence,  to  escape  the  infected  air  of 
that  city.  Among  these  novels  there  are  some  true  stories, 
that  Boccace  had  been  a  witness  of,  or  had  learnt  from  good  in- 
formation ;  the  rest  are  only  tales  he  had  read  or  heard  of  He 
possessed  the  talent  of  storytelling  in  perfection.  Nothing  can 
be  more  plain  or  natural,  skilful  or  elegant,  than  his  composi- 
tions ;  his  words  seemed  formed  on  purpose  for  his  descriptions. 
Men  of  wit  in  Italy  agree,  that  the  Decameron  exceeds  in  style 
every  other  book  in  their  language ;  and  that  it  is  very  remarka- 
ble that  Boccace  should  carry  the  vulgar  tongue  all  at  once  to  its 
perfection,  which  had  been  left  to  the  people,  and  the  rust  of 
which  had  been  but  in  part  rubbed  off  by  Dante. 

No  book,  perhaps,  had  ever  so  many  readers,  and  so  many 
censurers,  as  the  Decameron :  the  devotees  were  for  having  it 
burnt ;  and  the  monks  were  enraged  against  him,  because  he 
had  taken  many  of  his  tales  from  the  convents,  and  had  severely 
satirized  their  licentiousness  of  manners.  To  attack  the  monks, 
said  they,  is  to  attack  religion  itself;  and  to  publish  their  infamy, 
is  to  be  guilty  of  impiety.  To  this  they  added,  that  Boccace 
was  an  atheist.  He  did  not  take  the  pains  to  answer  them  se- 
riously, but  turns  them  into  ridicule  in  a  very  pleasant  manner, 
at  the  end  of  his  Decameron.  He  composed  this  work  as  an 
amusement  only,  and  was  far  from  beholding  it  as  the  ground  of 
his  reputation.  What  would  have  been  his  astonishment,  if  he 
had  been  told, '  Your  other  works  will  remain  buried  in  obscu- 
rity, while  your  Decameron  will  go  through  more  than  two  hun- 
dred editions,  will  be  translated  into  all  languages,  and  will  be 
read  by  all  the  world  !' 

Boccace  was  not  arrived  at  a  mature  age  when  he  composed 
the  Decameron :  its  lively  air  was  suited  to  tales,  and  its  free  re- 
presentations to  the  vices  it  censures ;  and  at  the  time  when  he 
wrote  it,  the  plague  had  made  a  great  change  in  the  manners  and 
customs  of  society :  the  women,  of  whom  only  a  few  remained, 
having  most  of  them  lost  their  husbands,  their  parents,  and  all 
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who  had  authority  over  them,  thought  themselves  no  longer 
subject  to  those  rigid  decorums  which  formerly  restrained  their 
conduct.  Having  no  persons  of  their  own  sex  to  attend  them 
during  the  plague,  they  employed  men  as  their  servants,  which 
introduced  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  modesty  and  reserve.  With 
respect  to  the  convents,  it  is  not  surprising  that  Boccace  should 
find  subjects  in  them  for  his  licentious  tales.  The  plague  had 
opened  their  gates,  and  the  monks  and  nuns  coming  forth  into 
the  world,  and  living  without  restraint,  had  lost  the  spirit  of  their 
profession ;  and  when  the  plague  ceased,  they  continued  the 
same  course  of  life.  The  historians  of  those  times  give  us 
dreadful  pictures  of  their  debauchery ;  and  the  ecclesiastical 
writers  look  upon  the  plague  of  1348  as  the  true  period  of  the 
relaxation  of  monastic  discipline. 

The  Decameron  gives  an  animated  view  of  those  times,  sati- 
rizes the  vices  that  prevailed,  and  contains  some  lively  images 
of  human  life,  and  very  judicious  representations  of  the  charac- 
ters of  men.  But  the  judgment  of  Petrarch  respecting  profane 
authors  may  be  very  usefully  applied  to  the  readers  of  this  work: 
and  it  is  probable  this  book  did  a  good  deal  of  mischief  in  Italy, 
since  the  wise  fathers  of  the  council  of  Trent  forbade  the  read- 
ing of  it  till  it  should  be  corrected. 

Father  Ciani's  visit  and  conversation  occasioned  so  great  a  re- 
volution in  the  mind  of  Boccace,  that  he  was  not  only  for  re- 
nouncing poetry  and  pagan  authors,  but  it  was  reported  he  was 
going  to  turn  carthusian,  and  a  sonnet  on  this  subject  was  ad- 
dressed to  him  by  Franco  Sacchetti,  one  of  the  best  poets  of  that 
time.  It  appears  that  Petrarch's  well  judged  answer  re-estab- 
lished the  peace  of  his  mind,  and  made  him  renounce  his  chi- 
merical projects:  he  kept  his  books,  and  continued  his  studies: 
but  it  is  certain  he  also  reformed  his  life,  and  did  all  he  could 
to  suppress  his  Decameron ;  but  that  was  impossible,  there  were 
too  many  copies  of  it  spread  abroad. 

In  the  month  of  June,  1362,  the  plague  spread  to  Padua,  and 
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made  such  havoc  there,  that  Petrarch  removed  to  Venice  ;  it  had 
not  yet  reached  that  city.  Villani  says, '  it  came  like  hail,  which, 
after  ravaging  the  fields  to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  spares  those 
in  the  middle.* 

The  war  did  not  permit  Petrarch  to  go  to  France  or  Germany, 
and  the  plague  drove  him  from  Milan  and  Padua.  Venice  appear- 
ed to  him  the  surest  asylum  against  these  two  scourges.  '  I  fled 
not  from  death,'  says  he ;  <  but  I  sought  repose.* 

Petrarch  always  took  his  books  when  he  went  any  long  jour- 
ney, which  rendered  travelling  incommodious  and  expensive  to 
him,  as  he  required  for  their  conveyance  such  a  number  of  horses. 

When  he  had  been  some  time  at  Venice,  it  came  into  his  mind 
not  to  offer  these  books  to  a  religious  order,  as  he  once  proposed, 
but  to  place  this  treasure  in  the  care  of  the  republic,  to  whom  he 
wrote  as  follows: 

'  Francis  Petrarch  desires  to  have  the  blessed  evangelist  Mark 
for  the  heir  of  those  books  he  has,  and  may  have,  on  condition 
that  they  shall  neither  be  sold  nor  separated;  and  that  they  shall 
all  be  placed  in  safety,  sheltered  from  fire  and  water,  and  preserv- 
ed with  care  for  ever,  for  his  honour,  and  the  use  and  amusement 
of  the  noble  and  learned  persons  of  this  city.  If  he  makes  this 
deposit,  it  is  not  because  he  has  a  great  idea  of  his  books,  or  be- 
lieves he  has  formed  a  fine  library  ;  but  he  hopes,  by  this  means, 
the  illustrious  city  of  Venice  will  acquire  other  trusts  of  the  same 
kind  from  the  public;  that  the  citizens  who  love  their  country,  the 
nobles  above  all,  and  even  some  strangers,  will  follow  his  example, 
and  leave  their  books  to  this  church  at  their  death,  which  may  one 
day  become  a  great  library,  and  equal  those  of  the  ancients.  Every 
one  must  see  how  honourable  this  will  be  to  the  republic.  Pe- 
trarch will  be  much  flattered  with  having  been  the  original 
source  of  so  great  a  good.  If  his  design  succeeds,  he  will  ex- 
plain himself  more  minutely  hereafter  upon  this  subject;  in  the 
mean  time,  he  off'ers  to  execute  this  his  promise.' 

This  proposal  having  been  examined  and  approved,  and  the 
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procurators  of  the  church  of  St.  Mark  having  offered  to  be  at 
the  necessary  expenses  for  the  placing  and  preserving  these 
books,  the  republic  made  the  following  decree:  'Considering  the 
offer  that  messire  Francis  Petrarch  has  made  us,  whose  reputa- 
tion is  so  great,  that  Ave  do  not  remember  to  have  met  in  the 
christian  world,  with  a  moral  philosopher  and  poet  united  who 
can  compare  with  him ;  persuaded  that  this  offer  may  contribute 
to  the  glory  of  God  and  of  St.  Mark,  and  do  much  honour  to 
our  city,  we  will  accept  it  on  the  conditions  he  has  made;  and  we 
order  such  a  sum  to  be  taken  from  our  revenue  as  will  purchase 
him  a  house  for  his  life,  according  to  the  advice  of  the  governor, 
counsellors,  and  chiefs.' 

In  compliance  with  this  decree,  Petrarch  had  assigned  for  his 
dwelling,  and  that  of  his  books,  a  large  mansion,  called  the  palace 
of  the  two  towers,  belonging  to  the  family  of  Molina.  It  is  at 
present  the  monastery  of  the  monks  of  St.  Sepulchre. 

This  house  was  of  an  immense  size,  and  had  two  very  high 
towers.  It  was  delightfully  situated  fronting  the  port.  Petrarch 
was  delighted  to  see  the  vessels  come  in  and  go  out.  <  These 
vessels,'  says  he,  '  resemble  a  mountain  swimming  on  the  sea, 
and  go  into  all  parts  of  the  world  amidst  a  thousand  perils,  to  car- 
ry our  wines  to  the  English,  our  honey  to  the  Scythians ;  our 
saffron,  our  oils,  our  linen,  to  the  Syrians,  to  the  Armenians,  to 
the  Persians,  and  the  Arabians;  and,  which  is  more  incredible,  they 
carry  our  woods  to  the  Achaians  and  Egyptians.  From  all  these 
countries  they  bring  merchandises,  which  they  carry  all  over 
Europe.  They  go  even  to  the  Tanais  ;  the  navigation  of  our  sea 
extends  no  farther  than  that  towards  the  north  ;  but  when  they 
are  there,  they  quit  their  ships,  and  go  to  trade  in  the  Indies  and 
to  China,  and,  after  having  passed  the  Ganges  and  the  Caucasus, 
they  go  by  land  as  far  as  the  Eastern  Ocean.  Behold  what  men 
■will  do  for  the  thirst  of  gold  !' 

Petrarch's   view  toward  the  republic  was   fulfilled ;  several 
cardinals  left  their  libraries  to  it  after  his  example,  and  it  appear- 
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ed  the  best  and  safest  perpetuation  of  many  valuable  authors ;  but 
by  the  humidity  of  the  place,  they  were  almost  all  destroyed, 
together  with  a  precious  manuscript  written  by  the  evangelist 
St.  Mark. 

At  this  time  there  happened  a  great  event  at  Avignon,  which 
disconcerted  all  Petrarch's  measures  for  his  friend  Simonides. 
Pope  Innocent  VI.  died  the  12th  of  September,  1362  ;  he  was  a 
good  and  simple  man.  The  cardinals  cast  their  eyes  on  his 
brother,  Hugues  Roger,  a  man  of  great  worth,  whose  virtue  and 
modesty  had  gained  him  universal  respect ;  but  he  refused  this 
dignity.  They  then  elected  William  Grimoard,  abbe  of  St  Vic- 
tor. All  the  world  was  astonished,  and  even  the  cardinals  them- 
selves, at  the  choice  of  a  pope  who  was  not  of  the  sacred  col- 
lege. Petrarch  says  to  Urban,  in  a  letter  some  time  after,  '  It 
was  the  effect  of  divine  inspiration  ;  it  was  God,  not  the  cardi- 
nals, elected  you  to  the  papacy,  making  the  hands  and  tongues 
of  men  the  instruments  of  his  good  pleasure.  Your  name,'  adds 
he,  '  was  pronounced  without  their  intention.  Full  of  pride,  they 
esteem  themselves  alone,  and  despise  all  others.  Each  one  as- 
pires to  the  supreme  dignity,  and  thinks  himself  the  only  one 
who  deserves  it :  but,  as  he  cannot  name  himself,  he  elects  an- 
other, from  whom  he  expects  the  same  return.  How  should  it 
come  into  their  mind  to  bestow  on  a  stranger  what  they  aimed 
at  themselves?  to  raise  so  high  the  chief  of  a  simple  monastery, 
though  they  had  every  proof  of  his  holiness  and  faith  ?  How 
should  they  think  of  placing  over  them  as  a  master,  the  man 
whom  they  had  been  used  to  command  ?  No,  it  was  God  who 
placed  you  in  their  ballots  without  their  design.  What  must  have 
been  their  surprise,  and  that  of  all  the  world,  when  they  beheld 
an  abbe  elected,  while  there  were  so  many  cardinals  who  might 
pretend  to  the  papacy  !' 

As  William  Grimoard  was  in  Italy,  the  cardinals  sent  a  cou- 
rier to  inform  him  of  his  election,  and  agreed  to  keep  it  secret 
till  he  had  accepted  it.    He  had  been  sent  to  Naples  with  a  com- 
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pliment  of  condolence  to  queen  Jane  on  the  death  of  king  Lewis, 
and  to  watch  over  her  conduct.  He  was  at  Florence  when  he 
heard  of  the  pope's  death  ;  and  when  he  went  from  thence,  Villani 
assures  us,  he  said,  '  If  I  beheld  a  pope  who  would  re-establish 
the  holy  see,  and  overthrow  the  tyrants,  I  should  be  content  to 
die  the  day  after.'  The  courier,  having  overtaken  him  on  his 
route,  received  his  answer.  He  arrived  himself  at  Avignon  soon 
after,  and  was  enthroned  the  next  day  by  the  name  of  Urban  V. 
which  he  preferred  to  all  others,  because  all  who  had  borne  that 
name  were  distinguished  for  their  piety.  Petrarch  says,  this 
choice  proved  the  goodness  of  the  pope,  and  his  design  to  show 
kindness  to  all  the  world.  At  his  coronation,  he  forbade  the 
cavalcade  that  used  to  pass  through  the  city,  though  all  was  ready 
for  it  according  to  custom,  because  it  appeared  to  him  vainglori- 
ous. He  was  very  learned  in  the  canon  law,  had  been  employed 
by  Innocent  in  several  public  negotiations,  and  had  acquired  so 
great  a  reputation  for  faith  and  piety,  that  every  one  applauded 
this  election. 

King  John,  who  was  at  Villeneuve,  made  his  entrance  into 
Avignon,  and  dined  with  the  new  pope.  He  took  this  occasion 
to  make  him  four  demands ;  the  tenths  of  the  benefices  for  six 
years,  the  disposal  of  the  four  first  hats,  the  mediation  of  peace 
between  the  holy  see  and  Barnabas  Viscomti,  and  the  consent  of 
the  pope  for  the  marriage  of  his  son  Philip  with  queen  Jane  of 
Naples.  Urban,  with  great  skill,  eluded  all  these  demands.  The 
king  staid  at  Villeneuve  to  the  end  of  December.  Nicholas 
Areme,  who  was  in  his  train,  pronounced  a  discourse  before  the 
pope  and  the  cardinals  with  great  pathos,  in  which  he  draws  a 
frightful  picture  of  the  manners  of  the  Roman  court.  This 
gave  him  the  honour  of  a  place  among  the  witnesses  for  the 
truth  against  the  popes. 

Petrarch  was  full  of  joy  at  this  exaltation,  knowing  the  great 
qualities  of  the  pope,  and  his  design  to  re-establish  the  holy  see 
at  Rome.     He  was  again  solicited  by  Urban  to  accept  the  place 
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of  secretary,  still  vacant,  but  he  continued  immovable.  While 
he  was  rejoicing  at  this  public  event,  he  was  informed  of  a  pri- 
vate one  that  grieved  him  exceedingly ;  this  was  the  death  of 
Azon  de  Correge,  who  had  been  for  some  time  in  a  languishing 
state,  but  the  strength  of  his  constitution  had  struggled  through 
every  disorder,  till  the  plague  put  an  end  to  his  life.  He  left  a 
widow  of  the  house  of  Gonzagua,  and  two  children,  Gilbert  and 
Lewis  de  Correge,  who  had  been  brought  up  by  Modeo,  that  ge- 
nerous young  man,  at  Parma.  They  all  wrote  to  Petrarch  to  ac- 
quaint him  with  their  loss,  and  to  seek  some  consolation  in  his 
friendship.  The  children  said  in  their  letter,  '  We  look  upon 
you  at  present  as  our  father  and  our  master.'  '  I  accept,'  replied 
Petrarch,  '  the  first  with  pleasure ;  though  I  merit  not  such 
children  as  you  are;  but  I  reject  the  second,  which  does  not  be- 
come me.  Ever  since  you  came  into  the  world,  I  have  adopted 
you  for  my  children,  and  revered  you  as  my  masters.  I  have 
not  changed  my  sentiments,  and  I  shall  feel  all  my  life  for  you 
as  I  have  done  for  your  father.  I  exhort  and  conjure  you,  with 
tears  in  my  eyes,  to  live  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  world  may 
be  able  to  say  that  your  father  has  left  children  worthy  of  him, 
and  that,  instead  of  one  friend  and  one  master  that  I  have  lost,  I 
may  gain  in  you  two  friends  and  two  masters  resembling  him. 
This  will  be  easy  for  you  to  accomplish,  if  you  are  obedient  to 
the  counsels  of  your  respectable  mother,  and  submissive  to  her 
orders.' 

In  his  letter  to  Modeo,  Petrarch  speaks  thus  of  Azon's  friend- 
ship for  him  : '  He  loved  no  one  as  he  did  me,  and  said  I  was  the 
only  person  who  had  never  given  him  any  cause  of  complaint, 
either  by  my  words  or  actions ;  that  he  had  sometimes  little  do- 
mestic uneasinesses,  even  with  his  wife,  that  pious  and  amiable 
woman,  and  with  his  children,  though  gentle  and  obedient;  but 
that  his  affection  increased  every  day  for  me,  and  he  interested 
himself  tenderly  in  all  my  concerns. 

'  All  who  would  obtain  any  thing  of  him  disclosed  their  errand 
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by  first  speaking  kindly  of  me.  I  found  in  him  the  assistance  of 
a  mastei',  the  advice  of  a  father,  the  submission  of  a  son,  and  the 
tenderness  of  a  brother.  I  passed  with  him  a  great  part  of  my 
life  ;  every  thing  was  common  between  us,  good  or  bad  fortune, 
the  pleasures  of  town  or  counti'y  ;  his  glorious  labours,  his  happy 
leisure,  nothing  was  excepted  :  when  we  journeyed  together,  he 
would  expose  his  life  for  mine.  Alas !  why  did  he  not  take  me 
with  him  in  the  last  journey  he  will  ever  make  ?' 

These  letters  were  transcribed  from  a  manuscript  in  the  Me- 
dicis'  library.  The  widow  of  Azon  wrote  also,  but  her  letters 
are  lost.  She  was  a  lady  of  the  greatest  merit.  Soon  after  the 
death  of  her  husband,  her  brother,  Hugolin  de  Gonzagua,  a  man 
of  great  genius,  and  possessed  of  a  most  graceful  person,  was  as- 
sassinated by  his  brothers,  who  were  jealous  of  the  authority  his 
father  had  left  him  in  at  Mantua.  Petrarch  says, '  I  did  not  dare 
to  touch  upon  this  string  in  my  letter,  the  poor  woman  is  afflict- 
ed enough  already.' 

The  plague  having  reached  Florence,  Boccace  went  to  Na- 
ples, whei'e  he  was  invited  by  Nicholas  Acciajoli ;  but  not  en- 
during any  dependence,  he  stayed  but  a  short  time  with  the 
grand  seneschal  at  Amalphi,  where  he  lived  like  a  sovereign 
prince.  He  came  to  Venice  to  his  friend  Petrarch,  who  was  re- 
joiced to  see  him,  and  showed  him  every  mark  of  friendship. 

Boccace  brought  with  him  a  man  of  a  very  singular  character; 
he  was  a  Greek  of  Thessalonica,  called  Leonce  Pilate;  he  gives 
us  this  description  of  him.  <  He  had  a  very  ugly  face,  and  a  ter- 
rifying countenance :  he  had  a  long  beard,  and  stiff  black  hair, 
which  he  scarce  ever  combed.  Plunged  in  continual  medita- 
tation,  he  neglected  all  the  rules  of  society,  was  rude  and  clown- 
ish, without  the  least  civility  or  good  manners.  But,  to  make 
up  for  these  defects,  he  was  perfect  in  the  Greek  tongue,  and 
his  head  was  full  of  the  Grecian  history  and  mythology :  he  had 
but  a  superficial  knowledge  of  the  Latin  ;  but,  persuaded  it  was 
honoui'able  to  claim  a  foreign  origin,  he  called  himself  a  Greek 
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in  Italy,  and  an  Italian  in  Greece.*  Boccace  met  with  him  in 
1360,  going  from  Venice  to  Avignon :  he  took  him  to  his  house 
at  Florence,  and  procured  him  a  professorship  for  the  Greek 
language  in  that  university.  Leonce  explained  the  poems  of 
Homer  there  for  two  years,  and  gave  lessons  upon  them  in  pri- 
vate to  Boccace.  This  Greek  v?as  not  unknown  to  Petrarch; 
Boccace  had  often  spoken  of  him,  and  joined  with  him  in  a  let- 
ter to  Petrarch  in  the  character  of  Homer,  complaining  that  his 
■works  were  very  little  known  in  Italy,  and  his  name  had  hardly 
reached  the  Alps ;  and  that  even  in  his  own  country  they  had 
lost  a  great  part  of  them.  He  then  speaks  of  the  ingratitude  of 
his  imitators,  above  all,  Virgil,  who  has  not  so  much  as  named 
him,  though  ornamented  with  his  spoils ;  that  his  name,  revered 
in  former  times,  by  lawyers  and  physicians,  is  at  present  the 
sport  of  the  public  ;  that  Leonce  Pilate  has  dragged  him  to  Flo- 
rence, where  he  is  as  it  were  exiled,  having  only  three  friends : 
he  concludes  by  beseeching  Petrarch  to  take  him  under  his  pro- 
tection, and  shelter  him  from  the  insults  of  the  vulgar. 
Petrarch  begins  his  answer  with  this  address : 
'Petrarch,  little  man,  to  the  prince  of  the  Greek  muse:'  and 
then  proceeds  to  answer  his  complaints.  'As  to  the  loss  of  your 
books,  this  is  the  fate  of  all  human  things:  and  who  shall  com- 
plain hereafter  in  the  same  situation,  since  the  sun  of  eloquence 
has  suffered  an  eclipse  ?  As  to  your  imitators,  always  sure  of  the 
first  place,  you  ought  to  be  pleased  with  those  who  try  to  equal 
you,  and  fall  so  short :  for  my  own  part,  I  wish  for  some  to  sur- 
pass me :  as  to  Virgil,  he  had  the  most  generous  of  souls,  and,  if 
•we  believe  Horace,  was  incapable  of  ingratitude.  He  has 
spoken  of  Theocritus  in  his  Bucolics,  and  of  Hesiod  in  his 
Georgics,  whom  he  copied :  how  came  he  then  not  to  speak  of 
you  in  his  Eneid  ?  It  was  because  he  destined  to  you  the  most 
honourable  place,  and  would  conclude  his  poem  with  your 
eulogy.  D6ath  prevented  him  ;  of  that  alone  you  can  complain. 
*  Do  you  forget  the  answer  he  made  to  those  who  accused  him 
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of  pillaging  your  verses  ?  «  He  must  be  strong  indeed  who  can 
take  the  club  from  Hercules."  You  feel  the  salt  of  this  reply. 
As  to  the  contempt  in  which  you  have  been  held  by  some, 
there  are  persons  whom  it  is  an  honour  to  displease :  it  happens 
to  you  as  to  the  sun ;  weak  eyed  people,  and  the  birds  of  night, 
cannot  support  its  lustre :  all  who  have  possessed  a  ray  of  genius, 
have  regarded  you  not  only  as  a  philosopher,  but  as  the  first 
and  most  sublime  of  philosophers. 

'You  are  not  to  wonder  you  have  met  with  three  friends  only 
in  Florence,  a  city  immersed  in  trade ;  but  I  am  astonished  you 
should  call  it  an  exile  to  be  brought  out  of  Greece  into  Italy. 
Consider,  however,  you  will  find  a  fourth,  and  we  may  add  a 
fifth,  friend  there,  who  have  received  the  laurel  crown :  and,  as 
the  world  goes,  five  friends  in  one  city  is  something  to  boast  of. 
Look  among  the  other  cities;  you  find  one  at  Bologna,  the  mo- 
ther of  science  ;  two  at  Verona,  and  one  at  Mantua,  it  he  has  not 
quitted  your  colours,  to  follow  those  of  Ptolemy.  Perusia  pro- 
duced but  one  lover  of  science,  and  he  abandoned  Parnassus,  the 
Apennine,  and  the  Alps,  to  run  about  Spain.  At  Rome  I  know 
of  none  at  present;  but  I  knew  many  there,  and  elsewhere,  for- 
merly, who  exist  no  longer  upon  earth.  But  are  not  persons  of 
this  character  rare  even  in  your  country  ?  The  friend  who  exiled 
you  to  Florence,  is,  perhaps,  the  only  Greek  attached  to  you. 
You  had  another  who  was  my  preceptor,  Borlaam,  the  famous 
Greek,  who  died  soon  after  I  had  obtained  him  a  bishopric. 
You  ask  my  protection,  and  seek  a  refuge  in  my  house ;  but 
what  can  I  do  for  you,  when  I  cannot  defend  myself?  If  you 
were  persecuted  through  envy  in  the  learned  city  of  Athens, 
what  can  we  hope  for  from  these  cities,  piunged  in  ignorance  and 
voluptuousness?  Though  I  do  not  merit  a  guest  like  you,  I  am 
seeking  your  acquaintance  with  ardor;  and  if  the  Thessalian 
perfects  his  instructions,  I  shall  soon  complete  the  friendship 
which  I  have  so  long  desired.     I  have  prepared  you  a  habitation 
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in  my  inmost  heart ;  nothing  can  equal  the  love  and  esteem  I 
have  for  you.' 

Petrarch  and  Boccace  passed  the  summer  together  in  the  most 
delightful  manner.  Benintendi,  chancellor  of  Venice,  came  fre- 
quently to  visit  them  in  the  evening  when  he  had  finished  his 
public  affairs,  and  took  them  upon  the  water  in  his  gondola :  he 
was  a  man  of  letters,  an  excellent  companion,  and  a  sincere 
friend  and  admirer  of  Petrarch.  There  were  some  other  per- 
sons of  genius  who  joined  this  little  refined  society;  Donat  de 
Albanzani,  and  Peter  de  Muglo.  The  former  was  a  grammarian, 
born  in  the  mountains  of  the  Apennine,  a  man  of  very  amiable 
dispositions,  and  agreeable  conversation.  "  He  was  poor,  (says 
Boccace,)  but  full  of  honour,  and  one  of  my  best  friends." 
The  latter  was  a  celebrated  rhetorician :  he  was  formerly  a  pro- 
fessor at  Padua,  and  called  himself  the  scholar  of  Petrarch ;  in 
his  old  age  he  went  to  Bologna,  and  had  for  his  pupil  the  fa- 
mous Coluccio  Salutati. 

The  affairs  of  Boccace  required  his  return  to  Florence ;  and 
when  he  heard  the  plague  was  less  violent,  he  left  Venice.  Pe- 
trarch, who  loved  him  affectionately,  feared  the  air  was  not  yet 
purified,  and  was  extremely  grieved  at  his  departure.  Boccace 
would  have  taken  with  him  Leonce  Pilate,  but  he  wanted  to  re- 
turn to  his  country,  and  waited  for  a  ship  to  set  sail  for  Constan- 
tinople. Petrarch  wished  to  detain  him  somewhat  longer,  but 
he  embarked  soon  after.  Petrarch  adds  to  the  picture  Boccace 
gave  of  him,  that  he  was  sour,  arrogant,  and  sometimes  almost 
crazy;  so  filthy  as  to  disgust  every  one;  and  very  inconsiderate 
and  rude  in  his  expressions,  of  which  he  gives  us  an  example. 
One  day,  when  they  were  together  at  a  solemn  feast,  where  they 
sang  high  mass  according  to  the  Roman  ritual,  with  all  the  ac- 
customed ceremonies,  '  I  cannot  support,'  said  the  Greek, '  the 
nonsense  of  these  Latins.*  Petrarch  was  extremely  offended 
and  alarmed  with  his  want  of  delicacy  in  this  solemn  situation. 
*  If  the  people  had  heard  these  words,'  says  he,  'they  would  have 
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Stoned  the  unfortunate  Greek.  Though  I  wished  for  more  in- 
struction from  him,  I  was  not  sorry  for  his  departure.  I  feared 
I  might  catch  his  sour,  melancholy  humor;  it  is  a  disease  of  the 
soul,  as  contagious  as  the  disorders  of  the  body.'  Petrarch 
treated  him,  however,  with  great  kindness ;  and,  as  he  perceived 
he  read  the  comedies  of  Terence  with  pleasure,  he  gave  him  a 
copy  of  them  to  amuse  him  upon  his  voyage :  '  Though  I  can- 
not imagine,'  says  he,  '  how  the  most  gloomy  of  the  Greeks  can 
relish  the  most  lively  of  the  Africans.' 

In  the  year  1363,  a  priest,  whom  Petrai'ch  had  charged  with  a 
letter  for  Lelius,  called  on  his  return  from  Rome,  and,  with  a 
mournful  silence,  put  Petrarch's  letter  into  his  hand,  without 
speaking  a  word.  Petrarch,  perceiving  his  own  characters  and 
seal,  cried  out  hastily,  '  What  does  this  mean  ?  Why  is  this  let- 
ter still  sealed  up?  What  is  Lelius  about?  Where  is  he  ?'  The 
priest  kept  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground,  and  made  no  reply. 
Petrarch  too  well  comprehended  his  meaning,  and  gave  himself 
up  to  grief.  He  had  lived  thirty  years  in  the  greatest  friendship 
with  Lelius.  This  loss  was  followed  almost  immediately  by 
that  of  Simonides,  who  died  at  Naples  of  the  plague.  The  per- 
son who  had  closed  his  eyes,  brought  the  news  to  Petraixh.  He 
sought  in  the  bosom  of  his  friend  Boccace,  a  consolation  under 
these  distresses,  and  beseeches  him  to  come  to  Venice.  '  You 
are  dearer  to  me  than  ever,  you  are  almost  the  only  friend  left 
me.  I  know  not  what  is  become  of  Barbatus  ;  death  ravages  the 
country  he  inhabits.  Comply  with  my  request ;  you  know  my 
house,  it  is  in  a  good  air.  Benintendi  will  pass  his  evenings  with 
us,^  and  our  Donat,  who  has  quitted  the  mountains  of  Tuscany 
for  the  banks  of  the  Adriatic.  An  absolute  solitude  is  contrary  to 
humanity  ;  but  to  a  philosopher  and  a  man  of  letters,  two  or  three 
friends  are  sufficient,  because  at  the  worst  he  can  be  satisfied 
with  his  own  company.  If  you  wish  to  vary  your  situation,  we 
will  go  and  spend  some  time  at  Trieste,  or  Capo  de  Istria,  where 
they  tell  me  the  air  is  good.    Let  us  join  together  in  reviewing 
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the  works  of  Simonidcs,  and  fitting  them  for  posterity ;  this 
is  what  I  hoped  from  you  and  from  him.'  A  few  days  after  this, 
he  received  the  news  that  Barbatus  was  dead  of  the  plague. 
The  person  from  whom  he  received  this  account  had  passed  his 
life  with  him,  and  besought  Petrarch  to  write  his  eulogy.  Pe- 
trarch replied  to  his  letter  as  follows : 

'  I  ought  to  do  what  you  desire  ;  Barbatus  well  deserves  it;  the 
sun  never  shone  upon  a  kinder  and  more  elevated  soul.  Letters 
•were  his  food,  and  he  fled  from  pomp  and  pleasure:  he  was 
neither  proud  nor  envious:  he  had  great  knowledge,  and  a  memo- 
ry to  retain  it ;  a  lively  genius,  and  a  flowing  style.  He  preferred 
me  to  all  the  world,  but  fate  separated  us  ever  since  the  death 
of  that  incomparable  prince  who  united  us  :  we  have  lived  at  a 
distance  from  each  other,  so  that  I  am  ignorant  of  his  manner 
of  life,  what  passed  in  his  house,  what  he  did  for  the  republic,  or 
his  writings  since  that  time.  You,  who  have  passed  your  life 
with  him,  can  do  nothing  more  honourable  for  your  country,  or 
yourself,  than  to  make  his  works  known:  never  was  there  abetter 
citizen.  I  do  not  except  Ovid,  whose  manners  were  not 
answerable  to  his  genius.  Barbatus  had  more  understanding 
than  Ovid  and  his  manners  were  irreproachable.  The  letters  I 
have  written  to  him,  are  a  proof  of  the  singular  esteem  in  which 
I  held  him.' 

The  place  of  apostolic  secretary  being  still  vacant,  Francis 
Bruni  wrote  to  Petrarch  that  he  was  known  to  the  pope,  who  had 
often  shown  him  favour,  and  that  he  begged  he  would  write  a 
letter  of  recommendation  for  him  to  his  holiness.  Petrarch  re- 
plied, that  it  would  be  impertinent  in  a  man  like  him  to  recom- 
mend one  known  and  beloved  by  the  pope.  He  wrote,  however, 
to  Avignon;  and  it  was,  no  doubt,  owing  to  the  character  he  gave 
of  him,  that  this  office  was  conferred  upon  Bruni.  When  Pe- 
trarch was  informed  of  it,  he  gave  him  some  admirable  advice  on 
his  conduct  in  tliis  important  place :  and,  speaking  of  the  Roman 
pontiff,  he  says. 
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*  There  is  not  a  greater  or  more  respectable  character;  his 
peer  is  not  in  the  world ;  but  he  ought,  in  his  very  elevated  sta- 
tion, to  be  more  humble  and  meek  than  he  was  before.  He 
ought  not  to  forget  that  he  holds  on  earth  the  place  of  him  who 
says,  "  Learn  of  me,  for  I  um  meek  and  lowly  of  heart."  Does  it 
then  suit  the  vicar  of  an  humble  Lord  to  be  proud  and  arrogant 
in  spirit?' 

Petrarch,  writing  to  Boccace  at  this  time,  speaks  of  the  Italian 
jugglers,  who  were  poets  and  musicians  joined:  they  went  to  the 
prJaces  of  princes,  or  the  castles  of  great  lords,  to  sing  their 
praises :  their  songs  were  sometimes  satirical,  on  various  subjects ; 
and  they  accompanied  them  with  the  harp,  or  some  other  instru- 
ment. 'They  are  a  set  of  people,'  says  Petrarch, '  who  have  little 
genius,  great  memories,  and  still  greater  impudence.  Having 
nothing  of  their  own,  they  cover  themselves  with  the  spoils  of 
others,  and  declaim  with  emphasis  the  verses  they  have  learned 
by  heart :  they  hereby  conciliate  the  favour  of  the  great,  who  give 
them  money,  clothes,  and  sometimes  considerable  presents. 
They  seek  these  means  of  living  among  authors,  whose  verses 
they  obtain  by  prayers,  or  money,  when  the  necessities  of  the 
author,  or  his  covetousness,  will  part  with  them  on  these  condi- 
tions. I  have  often  been  troubled  with  their  importunities; but, 
silenced  by  my  refusals,  they  come  rarely  to  me  at  present:  now 
and  then,  touched  by  the  misery  of  the  petitioner,  I  give  him  a 
production  to  procure  him  food.  Some,  who  have  gone  from 
me  naked  and  pennyless,  have  returned  some  time  after  dressed 
in  silk,  their  purse  well  filled,  to  give  me  thanks  for  having  re- 
lieved their  distress,  I  asked  one  of  them  why  he  always  came 
to  me,  why  he  did  not  go  to  others ;  to  Boccace,  for  instance :  he 
replied,  he  had  often,  and  without  success.  As  I  was  surprised 
that  a  man  so  prodigal  of  his  wealth  should  be  so  avaricious  of 
his  poetry,  they  told  me  he  had  burnt  all  his  verses  in  the  vulgar 
tongue,  because  they  were  inferior  to  mine.  Tell  me,  is  it  from 
pride  or  modesty  you  have  done  this?  Did  I  even  precede  you, 
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who  should  be  so  happy  to  walk  in  the  same  line,  would  there  not 
be  too  much  presumption  in  refusing  the  second  or  third  place, 
and  beholding  with  impatience  the  superiority  of  two  or  three 
fellow  citizens  ?' 

The  first  rank  in  letters  had  been  given  to  Dante,  the  second 
to  Petrarch,  and  the  third  to  Boccace  Petrarch  proceeds  in 
his  letter  to  comment  upon  the  ignorance  of  his  age. 

'Age  obscure  and  inglorious  !'  says  he, '  thou  despisest  anti- 
quity, thy  mother,  the  inventress  of  all  the  arts  ;  thou  darest  to 
compare  thyself  to  her,  and  even  arrogate  the  preference  I 
speak  not  of  the  people  in  general,  whose  opinion  is  always  to 
be  despised  ;  or  of  the  military,  who  think  their  art  in  its  perfec- 
tion, when  it  is  in  the  decline,  and  who  go  to  combat  dressed  out 
as  for  a  wedding,  more  occupied  to  please  their  mistresses,  than 
terrify  their  enemies ;  their  ignorance  is  their  excuse.  I  pass 
over  in  silence  all  those  kings,  who  make  royalty  consist  in  gold 
and  purple,  the  sceptre  and  the  diadem,  while  they  are  governed  by 
their  own  passions;  prosperity  blinds  them,  and  how  then  should 
they  penetrate  into  antiquity  ?  But  what  can  men  of  letters  allege, 
who  are  guilty  of  the  same  error?  who  condemn  Plato  and  Aris- 
totle, make  a  mock  of  Socrates  and  Pythagoras,  despise  Cicero, 
that  god  of  eloquence,  think  slightly  of  Varro  and  Seneca,  and 
look  upon  the  style  of  Livy  and  Sailust  to  be  rude  and  vulgar  ?  I 
had  a  conversation  one  day  with  a  philosopher  of  this  kind,  who 
went  beyond  all  that  I  have  said,  and  had  the  horrid  presumption 
to  blaspheme  against  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  doctrine  of  his  gospel. 
I  was  talking  with  him  in  my  library,  and  I  happened  to  quote 
some  passages  from  the  sacred  books  :  he  replied,  his  brows 
bent  with  displeasure,  "  Keep  to  yourself  your  doctors  of  the 
church;  I  know  very  well  who  ought  to  be  followed."  "  You 
speak,"  said  I, "  with  the  authority  of  the  apostle  Paul  ;  I  wish 
you  thought  as  he  did."  "  Your  St.  Paul,"  he  replied, "  is  a  fool, 
and  a  sower  of  words."  "  It  is  true,"  said  I,  "  that  the  seed  he 
has  sown  has  had  great  success :  cultivated  by  his  successors,  and 
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wateVed  with  the  blood  of  the  martyrs,  it  has  produced  an  abun- 
dant harvest  "  With  an  air  of  compassion,  and  a  contemptuous 
grin,  he  replied, "  Be  a  good  christian  as  long  as  you  please;  for 
my  part,  I  believe  nothing  about  it  :  your  Paul,  your  Augustin, 
and  all  the  others  you  boast  of,  were  only  idle  babblers.  Oh!  if 
you  could  read  Averroes,  you  would  see  how  superior  he  is  to 
them  all!"  I  own  that  this  blasphemy  put  me  into  such  a  passion, 
it  was  with  difficulty  I  could  contain  :"  Go,"  said  I  to  him, "  hold 
elsewhere  such  discourses  as  these;"  and,  taking  him  by  the 
cloke,  I  put  him  out  of  my  house  with  more  roughness  than 
suited  my  character.  There  are  a  multitude  of  such  people  as 
these,  whose  insolence  and  ignorance  nothing  can  suppress; nei- 
ther the  respect  due  to  Jesus  Christ,  nor  the  fear  of  inquisitors, 
prisons,  or  faggots,  nothing  can  make  any  impression  upon 
them.  These  are  the  people,  my  dear  friend,  with  whom  we 
live,  and  who  take  upon  them  the  office  of  our  judges.  Not  con- 
tent with  having  lost  the  works  of  the  ancients,  they  insult  their 
manes:  eager  after  novelties,  they  attach  themselves  to  new 
guides,  spread  abroad  new  doctrines,  and  despise  all  that  are  an- 
cient. We  cannot  hope  for  better  judges  in  posterity ;  licen- 
tiousness increases  every  day,  and  the  number  of  its  philosophers ; 
the  schools,  market  places,  and  streets,  are  full  of  them.' 

Soon  after  writing  this  letter,  Petrarch  went  and  passed  the 
autumn  at  Pavia :  Galeas  Viscomti  had  built  there  the  finest  pa- 
lace in  the  world.  At  Easter  he  went  always  to  Padua,  to  dis- 
charge, at  that  holy  time,  the  office  of  his  canonry.  The  Floren- 
tines, who  asked  him  to  reside  in  his  own  city,  applied  to  the 
pope  to  grant  him  a  canonry  there.  The  pope  had  something 
better  in  view  for  him  ;  but  the  rumor  of  his  death  being  spread 
over  France,  the  pope  disposed  of  that,  and  the  benefices  of  Pe- 
trarch ;  many  of  which  the  latter,  unknown  to  him,  had  given 
away  to  his  friends :  this  caused  a  great  disturbance  in  the  Roman 
court.  This  false  report  had  spread  to  Italy,  and  they  wept  for 
him  at  Milan,  and  even  at  Padua,  which  is  so  near  Venice,  'that 
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had  I  been  dead,'  says  he, '  they  misfht  have  heard  my  last  si^h 
there.'  He  had  a  sort  of  complaint,  which  was  very  troublesome, 
and  occasioned  so  great  an  itching,  that  he  was  unable  to  write, 
or  employ  himself  in  his  usual  affairs  :  this  was  the  only  ground 
of  the  report. 

In  1365,  Boccace  went  to  Avignon  on  some  public  affair.  He 
wrote  to  Petrarch,  giving  an  account  of  his  friends  whom  he  saw 
at  Avignon,  and  particularly  Philip  de  Cabassole,  now  made 
patriarch  of  Jerusalem.  As  soon  as  he  saw  Boccace,  though  he 
knew  him  not,  he  ran  to  embrace  him  in  the  presence  of  the 
pope  and  the  cardinals,  asking  with  impatience  for  news  of  his 
dear  Petrarch. 

Petrarch,  some  months  after  this,  sent  his  treatise  on  solitude 
toPhilip  de  Cabassole,  which  he  had  long  promised,  but  could  not 
before  get  copied.  This  prelate  wrote  to  Petrarch  to  thank  him 
for  his  book  :  he  assured  him,  the  pope  and  the  cardinal  Gui  of 
Bologna  were  desirous  of  it,  that  the  archbishop  of  Embrun,  and 
the  bishop  of  Lisbon,  had  read  it  with  great  pleasure.  *  As  to 
myself,'  adds  he, 'I  delight  in  it  so  much,  that  I  make  them  read 
it  to  me  at  my  repasts.'  '  You  have  the  eyes  of  a  lynx,'  replies 
Petrarch,  '  but  your  friendship  for  me  has  blinded  you ;  it  is  al- 
ways equally  ardent.  You  will  cause  me  at  length  to  esteem  my 
own  works  ;  for  why  should  I  suppose  that  so  many  great  men 
are  deceived  in  their  judgments  ?  Truly  you  will  inspire  me  with 
confidence  and  emulation  !' 

Donat,  the  friend  of  Petrarch  at  Venice,  came  one  morning  to 
inform  him  of  the  tragical  death  of  Leonce  Pilate.  When  he  was 
got  to  Greece,  he  wrote  Petrarch  a  letter,  as  long  and  as  dirty  as 
his  hair  and  his  beard,  in  which  he  praised  Italy  to  the  skies,  said 
every  ill  thing  he  could  devise  of  Greece,  and  cursed  Byzantium. 
He  concluded,  by  desiring  from  Petrarch  a  letter  of  recommend- 
ation to  the  emperor  of  Constantinople,  by  whom,  he  assured 
him,  he  was  as  well  thought  of  as  by  the  emperor  of  Rome.  Pe- 
trarch made  no  answer  to  this  letter.     Tlic  Greek,  who  sighed 
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after  Italy,  and  wanted  to  be  recalled  there  by  Petrarch,  wrote 
several  times  to  acknowledge  his  error  in  returning  to  Greece, 
and  to  desire  him  to  pardon  it ;  but  Petrarch,  who  knew  his  na- 
tural inconstancy  of  humor,  and  believed  him  too  old  to  alter, 
agreed  with  Boccace  to  give  him  no  answer.  '  This  Greek,'  said 
he,  '  who  would  have  been  useful  to  our  studies,  if  he  were  not  a 
savage  beast,  shall  never  be  recalled  by  me.  It  is  but  just  that 
a  man,  who,  though  in  misery,  trampled  under  foot  the  delights 
of  Italy,  should  drag  out  a  miserable  life  at  Byzantium.  Let  him 
go,  if  he  will,  with  his  filthy  beard,  his  ragged  cloak,  and  his  brut- 
ish manners,  and  keep  the  labyrinth  of  Crete,  where  I  know 
he  passed  several  years.' 

Notwithstanding  Petrarch's  continued  silence,  Leonce  em- 
barked for  Venice  in  the  first  ship  he  could  meet  with,  persuad- 
ed that  Petrarch  and  Boccace  would  behold  him  again  with 
pleasure,  or  at  least  that  they  would  not  shut  their  doors  against 
him.  Having  safely  passed  the  Bosphorus,  the  Propontis,  the 
Hellespont,  the  Egean  and  Ionic  seas,  he  was  entered  happily 
into  the  Adriatic,  when  there  arose  on  a  sudden  a  dreadful  storm. 
While  every  one  was  employed  in  the  necessary  business  of  the 
ship,  the  terrified  Greek  had  bound  himself  to  a  mast,  when  a 
flash  of  lightning  setting  fire  to  the  cords  of  the  sails,  he  was 
consumed  in  a  moment.  The  people  in  the  ship  were  seized 
with  terror,  but  no  one  perished  except  Leonce.  The  shape- 
less and  half  roasted  body  of  this  miserable  Greek  was  thrown 
into  the  sea,  and  devoured  by  the  fish  of  Italy  instead  of  the 
worms  of  Greece,  to  whom  Petrarch  had  destined  it.  He 
was  touched,  however,  with  this  event,  and  wrote  to  Boc- 
cace to  impart  it  to  him.  *  This  unfortunate  man,'  said  he, 
'  is  gone  out  of  this  world  as  mournfully  as  he  came  into  it.  I 
believe  he  never  experienced  one  serene  day.  His  physiognomy 
seemed  to  announce  his  catastrophe.  I  cannot  divine  how  any 
sparks  of  poetic  fire  could  ever  penetrate  into  a  soul  enveloped 
with  such  thick  darkness.     His  clothes  and  his  books  ai'c  not 
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lost;  I  will   have  them  sought;  for,  perhaps,  there  may  be  an 
Euripides,  and  a  Sophocles,  and  some  other  books  he  promised 
me.'    Petrarch  was  ever  assiduous  in  his  search  after  the  best 
Greek  authors.  He  begged  Boccace  to  send  him  the  translation 
of  Homer  made  by  Leonce.    It  was  written  out  fair  by  the  hand 
of  Boccace,  who  had  worked  at  it  with  the  Greek.   The  manu- 
script comprehended  the  whole  Iliad,  and  a  part  of  the  Odyssey. 
Leonce  had  not  finished  the  last.     Petraixh  had  sighed  for  this 
Latin  Homer  many  years.  '  The  Greek  and  Latin  authors,'  says  he,. 
'  which  were  in  my  library,  received  him  with  transports  of  joy.' 
In  February,  1366,  there  was  great  rejoicing  in  the  house  of 
Petrarch  at  Venice ;  Frances,  his  daughter,  was  brought  to  bed 
of  a  son,  to  whom  Donat  stood  godfather,  and  to  whom  they  gave 
the  name  of  Francis.     She   had  a  daughter  before  this,  born  in 
1363. 

Every  letter  Petrarch  received  from  Avignon,  above  all,  from 
Philip  de  Cabassole,  whose  opinion  weighed  with  him  more  than 
all  the  rest,  was  filled  with  the  praises  of  Urban.     The  church 
resounded  with  his  fame  ;  nothing  was  talked  of  but  his  wit,  his 
eloquence,   his  piety,  his  love  of  justice,  his  zeal  for  order,  his 
bounty  to  the  good,  and  his  aversion  to  the  wicked.     He  began 
his  pontificate  with  the  wisest  regulations.     He  sent  back  the 
courtly  prelates,  and  repressed  the  greediness  of  the  ecclesiastics, 
obliging  most  of  them  to  be  content  with  one  benefice.     He  ex- 
tended his  care  also  to  the  reformation  of  luxury,  in  the  habits  of 
the  monks  and  clergy.    The  black  monks  had  taken  it  into  their 
heads  to  place  upon  their  cowls  high  crooked  bonnets,  which 
they  called  horns.     He  forbade  them  to  wear  these  bonnets ;  and 
the  officers  of  his  palace  had  orders  to  take  them  off  by  force,  if 
they  appeared  there  in  them.     Petrarch  highly  approved  these 
regulations,   and  only  wished  this  great  pope  would  extend  his 
reformation  to  the  dress  of  all  the  world,  but  principally  in  Italy. 
*  Who  can  behold,' says  he, 'with  patience,  the  shoes  with  pointed 
toes,  so  long  that   they  will  reach  the  knee?  headdresses  witii 
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wings  to  them,  the  hair  put  into  a  tail  ?  the  foreheads  of  the  men 
furrowed  with  the  heads  of  those  ivory  needles  with  which  the 
women  fasten  their  hair,  and  their  stomachs  squeezed  in  by  ma- 
chines of  iron  ?  &c.' 

One  of  the  best  reforms  of  Urban  was  the  suppression  of  asy- 
lums. A  man,  guilty  of  the  greatest  crimes,  had  only  to  take 
refuge  in  the  court  of  a  cardinal's  palace,  and  he  could  not  be 
pursued  by  justice.  The  cardinal  de  Taillerand,  who  knew  the 
characters  of  men,  foresaw  this  would  be  a  great  pontiff;  for,  a 
little  time  after  his  exaltation,  he  said  to  some  one,  who  asked 
him  his  opinion  of  Urban,  '  We  have  now  indeed  a  pope.'  Pe- 
trarch could  not  hear  these  things  without  shedding  tears  of  joy, 
and  was  tempted  to  write  to  this  great  man.  After  some  hesitation, 
he  was  encouraged  to  do  it.  The  chief  of  his  letter  is  an  ardent 
request,  that,  after  so  many  excellent  works,  he  will  put  the  finish- 
ing hand  to  all,  by  removing  the  holy  see  to  Rome  ;  and  he  speaks 
with  the  utmost  freedom,  and  even  presumption,  on  the  subjects 
he  was  led  to  examine,  by  the  hope  of  this  great  event. 

The  answer  of  Urban  was  agreeable  to  the  benevolence  of  his 
character.  '  I  received  your  letter,'  says  he, '  with  pleasure,  and 
read  it  with  attention.  I  find  many  things  in  it  worthy  of  praise, 
for  the  beauty  of  the  thoughts,  and  the  elegance  of  the  style.  I 
admire  your  eloquence,  your  wisdom,  and  your  zeal  for  the  pub- 
lic good.  I  shall  be  charmed  to  see  you,  and  to  have  it  in  my 
power  to  give  you  some  tokens  of  my  favour.' 

Urban,  who  was  more  versed  in  the  canon  law  than  in  history 
and  the  belles  lettres,  desired  Francis  Bruni  to  make  some  com- 
ment upon  Petrarch's  letter,  that  he  might  understand  it  with 
more  ease.  Every  body  at  Avignon  was  astonished  with  this  re- 
quest. Soon  after  he  received  this  letter,  the  pope,  whose  incli- 
nation was  in  perfect  accord  with  it,  declared  his  resolution  to 
depart  for  Rome  the  Easter  of  the  following  year,  and  ordered 
the  apostolical  palace  to  be  repaired,  which  had  been  long  ne- 
glected, and  that  they  should  prepare  lodgings  for  him  at  Viterbo, 
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where  he  would  stop.  The  king  of  France,  who  found  it  advan- 
tageous to  have  the  pope  in  his  neighbourhood,  sent  Nicholas 
Arenie,  who  made  a  very  flat  oration  in  full  consistory.  The  pope 
replied  to  it  with  gravity,  and  in  a  few  words,  and  showed  the 
impression  it  had  made,  by  hastening  the  preparations  for  his 
departure. 

In  1366,  Petrarch  went  to  pass  the  hot  months  at  Pavia.  The 
court  of  Galeas  Viscomti  was  in  the  midst  of  joy  and  festivity  at 
the  baptism  of  a  daughter,  whom  Isabella  of  France  lay  in  of  in 
May.  Petrarch  found  Galeas  himself  in  a  pitiable  state  with  the 
gout,  which  tormented  him  more  than  ever;  he  had  it  in  his  feet, 
hands,  and  shoulders  ;  the  other  parts  of  his  body  were  without 
motion  :  and  his  nerves  so  shrunk,  that  he  could  not  hold  himself 
upright.  The  pains  he  suffered  were  so  terribly  sharp  and  se- 
vere, that  his  friends  could  not  behold  him  without  tears :  his  cour- 
age and  patience  astonished  all  the  world.  It  was  indeed  wonder- 
ful, to  behold  a  man  of  his  rank,  still  young,  of  a  delicate  con- 
stitution, brought  up  in  softness  and  pleasure,  deprived  of  all  his 
limbs,  and  suffering  such  agonies,  without  the  least  complaint. 
He  looked  upon  his  distempered  body  with  as  tranquil  and  se- 
rene an  air,  as  if  it  had  been  the  body  of  another  man.  He  sent 
to  Florence  for  Thomas  de  Garbo,  the  greatest  physician,  at  that 
time,  in  Italy.  Thomas  joined  to  a  great  knowledge  in  his  pro- 
fession, a  very  extensive  practice  ;  he  told  Petrarch  he  had  never 
seen  so  strong  and  so  healthy  a  constitution  as  his  in  his  life. 

The  20th  of  July,  1366,  Petrarch  awaking  at  midnight,  as  was 
his  custom,  to  say  matins,  I'ecollected,  that,  just  at  that  time,  he 
entered  into  his  sixty -third  year,  which  is  looked  upon  as  the 
most  critical  period  of  human  life.  'I  was  born,'  says  he  to  Boc- 
cace,  '  at  Arezzo,  in  1 304,  on  Monday  the  20th  of  July,  at  the 
break  of  day.  Many  princes,  philosophers,  and  saints,  have  died 
at  this  period:  observe  what  happens  to  me,  and  judge  from  my 
fate.' 

At  the  end  of  October,    1366,  Petrarch  received  a  visit  from 
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Stephen  Colonna  the  younger,  the  only  remaining  branch  of  that 
illustrious  family.  He  came  from  France,  and  was  going  to 
Rome,  to  wait  the  arrival  of  the  pope.  After  many  hours  of  conver- 
sation, not  having  met  for  such  a  number  of  years,  Stephen,  in 
haste  to  depart,  asked  Petrarch  if  he  should  carry  no  message 
from  him  to  the  pope.  Petrarch  replied,  '  After  presenting  my 
humble  duty  to  the  holy  father,  relate  to  him  the  following  his- 
tory, which  is  taken  from  Seneca.  Alexander  having  acquired 
the  name  of  Great  by  his  victories  in  Asia,  the  Corinthians  sent 
ambassadors  to  him,  to  offer  him  the  freedom  of  their  city;  a 
thing  ridiculous  in  itself,  but  which  they  had  never  done  to  any  but 
Hercules.  This  determined  Alexander  not  to  despise  the  present 
they  made  him.  There  are  things  mean  in  themselves,  which 
obtain  value  from  their  rarity.  This  example  authorizes  me  to 
offer  my  heart  to  the  pope  :  though  I  am  only  a  worm  of  the  earth 
before  him,  it  may  be  acceptable,  perhaps,  because,  of  all  the  popes 
of  this  age,  to  him  alone  have  I  offered  it.  If  he  asks,  why  such 
wise,  eloquent  and  generous  men  as  have  been  among  them,  and 
whose  kindness  I  have  experienced,  have  never  obtained  this 
from  me,  you  may  answer,  because,  according  to  my  judgment, 
he  is  the  only  one  of  them  who  has  done  his  duty.' 

The  twenty-fifth  of  October,  this  year,  Nicholas  Acciajoli,  the 
great  friend  and  patron  of  Petrarch,  died  at  Naples.  His  biogra- 
pher relates,  that  St.  Bridget,  coming  to  that  city,  lodged  with 
dame  Jaquette,  sister  of  the  grand  seneschal,  and  that  she  said  to 
her  one  day,  '  Your  brother  will  die  shortly.'  The  sister,- distress- 
ed at  this  prediction,  went  to  seek  her  brother,  and  found  him 
with  the  queen  in  good  health  ;  but  he  died  a  few  days  after,  of 
an  abscess  in  his  head.  His  body  was  carried,  by  his  order,  to 
that  magnificent  monastery  of  the  carthusians  he  had  built  near 
Florence,  and  to  which  he  had  sent  a  great  number  of  precious 
manuscripts,  intending  to  establish  a  library,  and  finish  his  days 
in  that  delightful  spot. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1367,  Petrarch  underwent  a  do- 
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mestic  chagrin,  which  (as  it  regarded  a  person  of  great  conse- 
quence to  the  republic  of  letters,  after  the  death  of  Petrarch,  and 
most  writers  of  that  person's  life  have  mistaken  many  circum- 
stances in  it)  shall  be  inserted  here  from  Petrarch's  letters :  I 
speak  of  John  Malpighi,  known  to  some  by  the  name  of  John  of 
Ravenna.  His  father,  though  he  had  neither  birth  nor  fortune,  sent 
him,  when  very  young,  to  study  at  Venice:  he  was  so  fortunate 
as  to  have  Donat  de  Prato  for  his  master,  who  conceived  a  particu- 
lar friendship  for  him.  Petrarch  took  him  into  his  house  in  1364. 
He  describes  him  thus  to  Boccace. 

'  A  year  after  you  went  from  me,  1  took  to  live  with  me  a 
young  man  of  good  character ;  he  has  a  lively  and  penetrating 
genius,  and  an  extraordinary  memory.  He  learned  my  twelve 
eclogues  by  heart  in  eleven  days,  and  recited  them  without  hesi- 
tation. Notwithstanding  this  strength  of  memory,  he  has  fire 
and  imagination,  qualities  rarely  united.  If  he  lives,  I  hope  he 
will  be  something  great.  He  hates  and  flies  from  money  as 
much  as  others  love  and  desire  it ;  it  is  to  no  purpose  to  offer  it, 
he  will  hardly  receive  the  necessaries  of  life.  As  to  the  love  of 
retirement,  fastings,  and  watchings,  he  goes  far  beyond  me.  Shall 
I  own  it  ?  By  these  dispositions,  he  has  insinuated  himself  into  my 
heart  to  such  a  degree,  that  I  love  him  as  if  he  was  my  own  son, 
and  even  more ;  for  my  son  would  be  master,  according  to  the 
fashion  of  the  age,  and  this  young  man  is  all  obedience,  more 
occupied  with  pleasing  me  than  himself.  He  acts  from  feeling, 
and  not  from  interest:  he  seems  to  desire  nothing  but  to  improve 
by  my  assistance.  My  familiar  epistles  were  in  the  utmost  dis- 
order; four  of  my  friends  had  undertaken  to  arrange  them,  but 
were  soon  tired  of  the  employment;  he  accomplished  this  task: 
there  are  three  hundred  and  fifty,  including  this  I  am  writing : 
you  shall  have  them  written  by  his  hand,  which  is  clear  and  dis- 
tinct, and  not  like  that  of  most  writers.  He  has  a  talent  for  poet- 
ry, and,  if  he  cultivates  it,  he  will  succeed  admirably.  The  ti- 
midity of  his  youth  gives  him  an  air  of  embarrassment,  and  his 
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expression  is  not  easy ;  but  his  sentiments  are  sublime  and  deli- 
cate. He  loves  to  imitate  at  present,  which  is  agreeable  to  his 
age ;  in  time  he  will  cease  to  copy,  and  from  the  styles  of  others 
form  one  of  his  own  that  shall  excel  them.' 

Malpighi  seemed  to  be  formed  expressly  for  Petrarch:  he 
took  him  with  him  every  where,  in  all  his  journeys  and  amuse- 
ments ;  and,  to  attach  him  still  more,  he  caused  him  to  take  upon 
him  the  ecclesiastical  state.  The  bishop  of  Ravenna,  who  con- 
ferred it  on  him,  commanded  him  to  love  and  honour  Petrarch, 
never  to  leave  him,  and  to  look  upon  the  happiness  of  falling  into 
his  hands  as  a  particular  favour  of  Providence.  Petrarch  pro- 
cured for  him  the  certain  reversion  of  a  benefice,  which  should 
enable  him  to  buy  books,  clothes,  and  all  he  wanted,  without  re- 
course to  any  one,  and  intended  to  do  much  more  for  him. 

This  young  man,  amiable  as  he  was,  and  the  delight  of  Pe- 
trarch, went  into  his  study,  and  told  him  plainly,  he  could  not  stay 
any  longer  with  him,  and  that  he  designed  to  go  away  immediately, 
Petrarch,  astonished  beyond  measure,  dropped  his  pen,  and  look- 
ing attentively  at  him,  and  perceiving  in  his  countenance  the 
disorder  of  his  soul,  he  asked  him  what  all  this  meant,  and 
whether  he  had  any  cause  of  complaint  against  him,  his  friends, 
or  his  servants  ?  John  declared  he  had  not ;  and  added,  with  tears, 
that  he  well  knew  he  should  never  be  situated  so  happily  and 
honourably  as  with  him. 

<  If  this  is  the  case,  unhappy  young  man,'  said  Petrarch,  '  if 
nothing  is  wanting,  nothing  displeases  you  with  me,  why  would 
you  leave  me  ?  Where  do  you  propose  to  go  ?'  John,  with  a  voice 
interrupted  by  tears,  replied, '  I  only  leave  you  because  I  can 
write  no  longer.'  <  How  then  ?  Do  your  hands  tremble  ?  Does 
your  eye -sight  fail  you  ?'  '  Neither  one  nor  the  other  ;  but  I  have 
taken  such  a  disgust  to  writing,  that  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  take 
up  the  pen  again.'  '  I  told  you  so,'  replied  Petrarch;  '  you 
wrote  too  much.  It  is  excess  that  produces  disgust.  Leave  oflF 
writing,  repose  yourself,  and  you  will  find  that  your  taste  for  it 
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will  return.'  *  No,'  replied  John,  with  a  melancholy  air:  '  I  shall 
never  more  write  for  you,  or  any  one.'  '  So  much  the  better ; 
do  not  write:  I  did  not  take  you  for  my  secretary,  but  my  son. 
You  shall  read,  you  shall  chat  with  me ;  you  shall  accompany  me 
every  where,  and  be  the  ornament  of  my  little  house.' — '  I  in- 
habit a  house  where  I  do  nothing  !  Eat  bread  I  have  not  earned  ! 
I  have  too  much  heart  for  that.  Your  arguments  are  vain :  let 
me  go  freely,  or  I  shall  depart  without  your  permission.' 

Petrarch,  hurt  by  this  answer,  replied  to  him  with  some  sharp- 
ness, '  Wretched  young  man !  and  do  you  then  think  so  poorly 
of  yourself,  that  you  cannot  be  useful  to  me  unless  you  write? 
You  have  deceived  me  :  I  had  conceived  a  better  opinion  of  your 
understanding.  But  what  will  our  friend  Donat  say,  who  gave 
us  to  each  other  ?'  '  He  may  say  what  he  will ;  what  have  I  to  do 
with  Donat  ?'  '  Ungrateful  as  you  are,  is  it  thus  you  respect 
your  master,  and  the  father  of  your  soul?  When  he  shall  see  you 
without  me,  he  will  ask  you  where  you  have  left  your  father;  he 
will  believe  either  that  I  am  dead,  or  that  your  head  is  turned.' 
Petrarch  then  recalled  to  his  remembrance  the  exhortations  of 
the  bishop,  and  tried  to  convince  him  of  his  comfortable  situation. 
'  It  is  all  in  vain,'  said  John ;  '  nothing  can  move  my  resolution." 
Saying  this,  he  went  out  immediately,  and  directed  his  steps  to 
the  gate ;  but  he  could  not  get  off,  because  the  city  of  Padua  is 
surrounded  with  double  walls,  and  two  rivers.  He  came  back 
very  melancholy,  Petrarch  begged  he  would  acquaint  him  with 
the  true  cause  of  his  departure,  promising  to  let  him  go,  and  to 
give  him  money  for  his  journey,  and  letters  of  recommendation. 
He  still  protested  that  he  had  no  other  reason  for  leaving  him 
than  that  he  named.  '  For  my  own  part,'  says  Petrarch, '  I  think 
he  must  have  been  tempted  by  some  other  prospect,  or  that  he  is 
turned  fool.  His  eyes  wander,  and  are  different  from  what  they 
were.  When  he  Avalks  through  the  city,  the  people  point  at  him, 
and  say,  "  Do  you  see  that  young  man  1  Learning  has  turned  his 
head."     I  am  just  now  informed  it  is  his  design  to  go  to  Naples. 
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Who  knows?  perhaps  from  the  cinders  of  Virgil  of  Mantua  may 
rise  up  a  new  Virgil  of  Ravenna.  He  has  been  spoiled  with 
praise:  to  give  him  emulation,  we  have  fed  him  with  pride. 
This  will  be  a  lesson  hereafter,  to  praise  none  but  persons  of 
approved  virtue,  and  not  to  depend  on  persons  of  his  age.' 

Petrarch  hastened  to  put  this  young  man  again  into  the  hands 
of  Donat,  hoping  he  might  cure  him  of  his  folly.  He  appeared 
better  at  first,  but  it  soon  returned.  There  was  nothing  fixed  or 
regular  in  his  designs:  sometimes  he  would  go  to  Naples,  to  see 
the  tomb  of  Virgil ;  sometimes  into  Calabria,  to  seek  the  bower 
of  Ennius;  in  fine,  to  Constantinople  and  Greece,  to  learn  the 
Greek  tongue.  Petrarch  in  vain  represented  to  him  that  he  did 
not  perfectly,  understand  Latin  ;  that  the  voyage  was  full  of  peril ; 
that  he  had  no  money  ;  and  that  he  would  find  nothing  but  ruins 
at  Athens,  and  ignorance  in  Greece.  When  he  was  thus  opposed, 
he  bent  his  brows,  talked  in  a  confused  manner,  and  changed  his 
intention.  Every  moment  his  body  appeared  to  be  agitated  by 
many  contending  souls.  The  conclusion  of  all  was,  he  went  away 
one  day,  saying,  he  would  go  and  see  the  western  Babylon. 

In  crossing  the  Apennines,  to  go  to  Pisa,  he  suffered  much  from 
violent  rains.  When  he  found  on  his  road  any  one  who  knew 
Petrarch,  he  told  them  he  went  to  Avignon  by  his  order.  Several 
pitied  him,  and  blamed  Petrarch  for  sending  so  young  a  man, 
without  experience  or  a  companion,  on  so  long  a  journey.  When 
he  came  to  Pisa,  he  waited  some  time  for  a  ship ;  there  was  none  j 
he  was  tired  of  waiting,  and  repassed  the  Apennines  amidst  a 
thousand  dangers.  As  he  crossed  the  Taro,  he  was  near  being 
drowned;  but  a  person  who  saw  him  sinking  drew  him  out  of 
the  water  by  his  feet,  almost  dead  with  famine,  fatigue,  and  mi- 
sery. When  he  came  back  to  Pavia,  he  had  the  air  of  those  sha- 
dows that  glided  round  Virgil  on  the  banks  of  the  Styx.  Petrarch 
says  on  this  occasion, '  I  no  longer  confide  in  this  young  man; 
I  expect  every  moment  he  will  leave  me  again.  He  will  find 
a  little  provision  I  have  made  for  him,  and  the  door  open.  I  shall 
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not  even  attempt  to  retain  him.  I  know  what  I  ought  to  think  ; 
but  you  know  me,  and  that  there  is  nothing  that  I  do  not  pardon 
and  forget ;  no  enemy,  whoever  he  be,  that  I  cannot  love,  if  I 
find  in  him  repentance  and  shame  :  this  softness  of  my  nature 
may  sometimes  be  dangerous,  but  it  will  never  make  me  blush.' 

John,  as  Petrarch  foresaw,  did  not  remain  one  year  in  peace ; 
the  rage  of  journeying  came  upon  him  ag£dn :  he  determined  to 
go  to  Calabria,  and  Petrarch  gave  him  a  letter  of  recommendation 
for  Hugues  de  St.  Severin,  whom  he  knew  at  Naples,  and  who 
held  a  distinguished  rank  in  that  province. 

'  I  recommend  this  young  man  to  you,'  said  he ;  *  he  has 
genius,  and  an  excellent  disposition :  seized  with  the  madness  of 
running  about  the  world,  he  is  determined  upon  travelling  for  im- 
provement. I  cannot  blame  him  for  this  choice,  though  I  am 
very  sorry  for  his  departure.'  Petrarch  gave  him  also  a  letter 
for  Bruni,  the  apostolic  secretary,  as  he  was  to  pass  through 
Rome,  who  took  him  to  his  house  ;  on  which  Petrarch  felicitates 
him.  *  You  are  now,'  says  he,  '  after  many  tempests,  got  into  a 
fine  port :  if  you  cannot  live  with  this  amiable  man,  I  know  not 
with  whom  you  can  live.  Learn  to  fix,  and  remember  the  pro- 
verb, «  The  rolling  stone  gathers  no  moss."  Learn  to  live  with 
men  ;  you  will  find  some  every  where.  You  must  live  with  them, 
or  with  beasts.  You  can  neither  suff'er  solitude,  nor  the  world ; 
this  is  a  great  disorder  of  the  soul,  which  virtue  alone  can  cure.' 

These  anecdotes  concerning  Malpighi  have  been  dwelt  on,  as 
he  was  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  this  century,  and  contribu- 
ted very  much  to  the  establishment  of  letters.  He  went  to  teach 
at  Padua  after  the  death  of  Petrarch  :  he  had  there  for  his  disciple, 
Sicco  Polontin,  who  gives  him  the  greatest  praise.  '  He  was,' 
says  he, '  the  wisest,  most  eloquent,  and  the  best  master  in  Italy, 
both  for  science  and  morals.'  Colluccio  Salutati  speaks  of  him 
in  the  same  manner.  The  republic  of  Florence  invited  him  to 
be  a  professor  in  that  city  in  1397  ;  he  passed  the  rest  of  his  life 
there,  and  had  for  his  disciples  the  most  learned  men  of  the  fif- 
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teenth  century,  the  Aretins,  Pogges,  &c.  What  he  did  for  the 
Latin  tongue,  Emanuel  Chrysoloras  did  for  the  Greek  in  that 
city:  and  this  is  the  true  period  of  the  revival  of  letters,  to  which 
it  must  be  owned  Petrarch  greatly  contributed,  if  we  only  consi- 
der his  forming  the  genius  of  Malpighi. 

In  1367,  Urban  removed  to  Rome.  Most  of  the  cardinals  were 
chagrined  to  leave  the  fine  palaces  they  had  built  at  Avignon. 
Five  of  them  would  not  follow  him,  but  remained  at  Avignon. 
The  pope  went  in  a  Venetian  galley,  and  was  escorted  by  a  fleet 
which  the  queen  of  Naples,  the  Venetians,  the  Genoese,  and 
Pisans,  had  sent  to  carry  over  the  Roman  court.  When  they  had 
weighed  anchor,  the  cardinals  who  remained  at  Avignon  raised 
horrid  cries,  and  overwhelmed  the  pope  with  injuries.  '  Vile 
pope,'  said  they, '  impious  father,  whither  are  you  leading  your 
children  ?'  '  One  would  have  supposed,'  says  Petrarch,  '  he  was 
leading  them  to  Memphis  among  the  Saracens.'  The  pope  des- 
pised these  impotent  assaults,  and  had  a  rapid  course.  He  stopped 
some  days  at  Genoa,  and  arrived  in  June  at  Viterbo,  where  he 
received  the  homage  of  all  the  Italian  princes ;  and  the  ambassa- 
dors of  Rome  brought  him  the  keys  of  the  city,  and  of  the  castle 
of  St.  Angelo.  There  was  a  commotion  among  the  people  at 
Viterbo,  caused  by  a  quarrel  of  the  inhabitants  with  the  servants 
of  some  of  the  cardinals :  but  the  sedition  was  soon  appeased,  and 
the  authors  of  it  hung  up. 

Petrarch  was  delighted  with  this  event,  and  wrote  a  long  let- 
ter to  the  pope,  which  chiefly  tends  to  prove  the  superiority  of 
Italy  to  France  :  in  it  is  the  following  remark  on  the  French.  *  As 
to  what  regards  the  social  character,  I  own  that  the  Fi-ench  have 
a  gay  and  cheerful  temper,  and  are  easy  in  their  manners  and  con- 
versation ;  they  pay  generously,  they  sing  agreeably,  they  enter- 
tain freely ;  they  are,  in  short,  amiable  hosts ;  but  we  must  not 
seek  among  them  for  solid  manners,  or  true  morality.' 

Another  of  his  remarks  on  the  preceding  popes  is  singular. 
<  I  rise  always  at  midnight,  to  sing  the  praises  of  God ;  the  si- 
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lence  of  the  night  is  best  suited  to  this  employment.  It  is  the 
jjart  of  my  life  when  I  am  most  myself,  and  most  delightfully 
employed.  It  is  a  custom  I  have  observed,  which  has  never  been 
interrupted  but  by  sickness,  and  which  I  shall  ever  adhere  to. 
In  the  office  for  lent  there  is  a  prayer  for  the  pope,  which  is  to 
be  repeated  three  times:  I  declare  to  you,  that  formerly,  when  I 
came  to  that  part,  I  could  scarcely  forbear  smiling,  though  I  had 
more  reason  to  weep  and  groan.  What,  said  I,  shall  I  pray  more 
frequently  for  a  man  who  keeps  the  church  in  exile,  and  who 
leaves  the  chair  of  St.  Peter  empty,  than  for  my  relations  and 
benefactors?  However,  I  continued  to  pray,  but  it  was  not  heartily. 
What  a  difference  do  I  feel  at  present,  since  the  friend  of  God 
has  rejoiced  the  triumphing  church  by  his  return  !  When  I  pro- 
nounce his  name,  I  bow  three  times  profoundly.  I  say  those 
three  prayers  with  a  louder  and  more  distinct  voice:  and  I  seem 
even  to  wish  for  them  before  they  come.' 

Galeas  Viscomti  sent  for  Petrarch  in  1368,  to  desire  him  to 
negotiate  a  peace  with  the  pope,  who  was  in  great  displeasure  at 
the  conduct  of  Barnabas,  and,  in  alliance  with  many  of  the  great 
lords,  he  determined  to  exterminate  the  Viscomtis.  He  also 
sent  for  him  to  be  present  at  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  Vio- 
lante,  which  was  soon  to  be  celebrated  at  Milan.  This  lord  chose 
Lionel,  duke  of  Clarence,  second  son  to  Edward,  king  of  Eng- 
land, for  her  husband.  Her  dowry  was  two  hundred  thousand 
florins,  and  several  places  in  Piedmont. 

This  young  prince  crossed  France,  followed  by  all  the  En- 
glish nobility,  who  were  eager  to  attend  a  marriage,  where  the 
charms  of  Italy,  and  the  magnificence  of  the  Viscomtis,  led  them 
to  expect  so  many  pleasures.  The  duke  was  well  received  at 
Paris :  the  dukes  of  Berry  and  Burgundy  walked  before  him, 
and  he  was  lodged  in  the  Louvre.  His  stay  in  that  city  was  one 
continued  scene  of  joy  and  feasting.  The  king  loaded  him  with 
presents.  He  passed  from  thence  to  Chamberri,  where  the  count 
Amedie,  uncle  to  Violante,  treated  him  kindly,  and  conducted 
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him  to  Milan.  He  made  his  entry  there  in  May,  at  the  Pavian 
gate.  Galeas  went  out  to  meet  him  with  a  superb  train.  Blanche 
of  Savoy,  his  wife,  and  Isabella  of  France,  wife  to  the  count  of 
Vertus,  his  son,  appeared  at  the  head  of  fourscore  chosen  ladieS] 
all  dressed  with  the  greatest  magnificence  in  the  same  kind  of 
habit.  After  them  came  John  Galeas,  count  of  Vertus,  followed 
by  thirty  cavaliers,  and  thirty  equerries  in  a  uniform,  mounted 
upon  fine  palfreys  for  the  tournaments.  The  marriage  was  cele- 
brated in  the  portico  of  the  temple  of  St.  Mary  Majeur,  in  the 
sight  of  a  vast  multitude.  Galeas  gave  a  splendid  feast  in  the 
court  of  his  palace.  Petrarch  was  seated  at  the  first  table,  where, 
except  himself,  there  was  none  but  princes  and  lords  of  the  first 
rank.  This  was  a  mark  of  distinction,  which  at  once  served  to 
show  the  friendship  of  Galeas,  and  that  he  knew  what  was  due 
to  genius,  knowledge,  and  so  great  a  character  as  Petrarch  sup- 
ported through  the  world. 

John  Froissard,  known  by  his  history  and  poems,  came  to  Milan 
in  the  train  of  the  duke  of  Clarence.  He  had  been  in  England, 
and  had  paid  his  court  there  to  Philippa  of  Hainault,  wife  of 
king  Edward  H.  He  was  at  this  time  about  thirty,  and  seized 
this  favourable  opportunity  of  visiting  Italy.  It  does  not  appear 
that  he  was  known  to  Petrarch :  he  had  not  then  arrived  at  the 
fame  he  afterwards  procured  ;  so  that,  having  no  rank  in  the  re- 
public of  letters,  and  being  hid,  as  it  were,  in  the  bustle  of  this 
agitated  court,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  Petrarch  should  have  no 
knowledge  of  him :  but  it  seems  surprising  he  should  not  seek 
a  union  with  Petrarch,  who  passed  for  the  greatest  genius  of  his 
age,  so  desirous  as  he  was  of  seeing  and  knowing  all  great  cha- 
racters :  but  he  tells  us  himself,  he  was  at  that  time  absorbed  in 
pleasure  and  in  love. 

In  the  midst  of  these  rejoicings,  Petrarch  Avas  informed  of  an 
event  which  grieved  him  extremely ;  the  death  of  his  little  grand- 
son. '  This  child,'  says  he,  '  resembled  me  in  so  striking  a  man- 
ner, that  he  might  have  been  taken  for  my  own.  This  rendered 
him  dearer  to  his  parents,  and  to  Galeas  de  Viscomti,  my  lord, 
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who  bore  the  death  of  his  own  child  with  calmness,  but  shed 
many  tears  for  the  loss  of  mine.  For  my  own  part,  I  could  have 
wept  abundantly  ;  but  I  suppressed  a  grief  that  did  not  become 
my  age.  I  had  erected  to  his  menory  at  Pavia,  a  little  mausoleum 
of  marble,  on  which  I  had  engraved,  in  golden  characters,  twelve 
elegiac  verses ;  in  these  were  mentioned  his  age,  two  years  and 
four  months,  and  the  tender  sorrow  of  his  parents.' 

At  this  time  Petrarch  had  the  following  letter  from  Boccace  : 

*  My  dear  master  I  I  set  out  from  Certaldo  to  come  to  you  at 
Venice;  but  continual  rains,  and  the  badness  of  the  roads,  prevent- 
ed my  pursuing  my  journey  while  you  were  there.  As  soon  as 
the  weather  had  cleared  up,  I  was  desirous  of  seeing  two  per- 
sons dear  to  you,  your  Tullia  and  her  husband,  the  only  friends 
of  yours  I  was  not  acquainted  with.  I  met  by  accident  upon  the 
road,  Francis  de  Brossano,  your  son  in  law,  who  has,  doubtless, 
told  you  how  it  rejoiced  roe.  After  the  general  compliments, 
and  some  questions  concerning  you,  my  attention  was  fixed  upon 
his  fine  figure,  his  tranquil  countenance,  and  the  sweetness  of 
his  manners  and  conversation.  I  admired  your  choice.  But 
how  should  I  not  admire  every  thing  you  do  ? 

*  When  I  came  to  Venice,  I  did  not  accept  the  offer  of  your 
house.  I  will  tell  you  the  truth:  I  would  not  lodge  with  Tullia 
in  the  absence  of  her  husband.  I  doubt  not  you  will  do  justice 
to  my  manner  of  thinking  in  this  as  in  other  respects:  but  others 
do  not  know  me  as  well  as  you  do.  My  age,  my  gi'ay  hairs,  my 
fat,  which  render  me  of  no  consequence,  ought  to  silence  even 
suspicion.  But  I  know  the  world :  they  often  see  evil  where 
there  is  none,  and  find  traces  of  its  footsteps  where  it  has  never 
been :  on  the  minutest  trifle,  you  know,  a  false  rumor  is  often 
raised  which  has  as  much  effect  as  truth  itself. 

'  After  I  had  recovered  my  fatigue,  I  went  to  see  your  Tullia. 
When  she  heard  me  named,  she  came  with  eagerness  toward 
me ;  and,  with  a  modest  blush,  and  her  eyes  cast  upon  the  ground, 
paid  me  the  politest  reverence ;  after  which  she  embraced  me 
with  filial  tenderness.     I  felt  immediately  that  she  was  only  ful- 
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filling  your  wishes,  and  felicitated  myself  in  being  so  dear  to 
you.  After  the  conversation  that  is  produced  on  a  first  acquaint- 
ance, we  went  and  seated  ourselves  in  your  garden,  with  some 
friends  who  were  with  us.  She  then  offered  me  your  house,  your 
books,  and  all  that  belonged  to  you,  which  she  pressed  me  to  ac- 
cept of  with  as  much  eagerness  as  the  delicacy  of  her  character 
would  permit.  While  she  was  making  these  offers,  your  belov- 
ed little  girl  walked  into  the  garden  with  a  step  of  dignity  far  be- 
yond her  age :  she  looked  at  me  with  a  sweet  smiling  face, 
though  she  knew  me  not.  I  took  her  into  my  arms,  quite  over- 
whelmed with  joy  :  I  thought  I  saw  my  own  grand-daughter  whom 
I  have  lost ;  only  she  was  something  older  and  taller,  and  had 
chesnut  instead  of  flaxen  hair.  Alas!  how  many  involuntary 
tears,  which  I  hid  as  much  as  possible,  did  the  words,  gestures, 
little  questions,  and  gay  appearance,  of  your  dear  child  cost  me 
on  the  reflection  ! 

*  I  should  never  end,  was  I  to  tell  you  how  many  instances  of 
friendship  your  son  in  law  showed  me  on  his  return :  the  visits 
he  made  me  when  he  could  not  prevail  upon  me  to  reside  with 
him ;  the  repasts  he  gave,  with  a  politeness  and  liberality  like 
yourself.  I  will  only  mention  one  instance  of  his  kindness.  He 
knew  that  I  was  poor;  I  have  never  disguised  it.  When  he  found 
me  just  ready  to  leave  Venice,  which  was  late  in  the  evening, 
he  drew  me  aside,  and,  finding  he  could  not  make  me  accept 
the  marks  of  liberality  he  offered,  he  stretched  out  his  gigantic 
arm  to  slip  money  into  my  hand,  and,  bidding  me  adieu,  ran  away, 
leaving  me  confused  at  his  generosity,  and  distressed  by  the 
obliging  violence  with  which  he  enforced  it.  Heaven  grant  I  may 
be  able  to  make  some  return  !* 

Boccace  concludes  this  letter,  written  in  the  easy  and  familiar 
manner  of  his  Decameron,  with  a  thousand  expressions  of  friend- 
ship and  veneration  for  his  master. 

The  war  in  Italy  was  at  this  time  carried  on  with  warmth  on  all 
sides.     Petrarch  could  not,  therefore,  return  to  Venice  by  land ; 
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but  he  engaged  the  master  of  a  vessel,  for  a  great  sum,  to  em- 
bark with  him  on  the  Po.  All  the  great  lords  were  his  friends, 
so  that  he  had  nothing  to  apprehend  from  their  soldiers.  The 
banditti,  who  infested  the  highways,  were  his  only  terror.  His 
friends,  however,  dreaded  his  embarkation ;  and  his  servants,  and 
the  rowers,  trembled  at  every  vessel  they  beheld  approach  them. 
Petrarch  alone  felt  no  uneasiness;  and,  in  reality,  he  received  the 
greatest  civilities  from  all  he  met  with.  Every  one  said,  none 
but  Petrarch  could  have  passed  without  accident  in  such  a  con- 
juncture ;  every  other  vessel  would  have  been  pillaged  ;  but  they 
loaded  his  with  game,  fruits,  and  all  kinds  of  provisions,  and  stop- 
ped him  on  his  route  only  to  show  him  every  mark  of  respect. 
His  modesty  made  him  attribute  the  success  of  his  navigation  to 
the  insignificance  of  his  condition,  and  to  his  known  love  of  peace, 
'  which  is,'  says  he,  '  stamped  upon  my  face.'  When  he  came 
to  Padua,  Francis  de  Corrare  went  out  to  meet  him ;  but  the 
rain,  and  the  approach  of  evening,  obliging  him  to  return,  he  left 
some  of  his  people,  with  orders  to  accompany  Petrarch  to  his 
house,  where  he  sent  him  provisions  for  his  supper,  and  after 
supper  went  to  him,  and  spent  the  greatest  part  of  the  night  in 
conversation  with  him. 

When  Petrarch  returned  home,  he  was  informed  by  some  let- 
ters from  Rome,  particularly  one  from  Francis  Bruni,  that  the 
pope  desired  very  much  to  see  him  there.  Petrarch  replied,  he 
hoped  soon  to  have  that  satisfaction  ;  but  the  season,  and  a  disor- 
der in  his  leg,  which  he  had  hurt,  prevented  it  at  present.  Bruni, 
in  his  letter,  informed  him,  he  had  adopted  and  joined  Colluccio 
Salutali  in  his  office  of  apostolic  secretary  with  himself,  and  that 
Colluccio  earnestly  desired  to  be  acquainted  with  Petrarch.  He 
had  devoted  himself  to  eloquence,  letters,  and  poetry,  and  studied 
sacred  and  profane  history  under  the  most  learned  men  of  his 
age  :  he  loved  men  of  letters,  and  attached  himself  in  a  singular 
manner  to  Petrarch  during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  and  express- 
ed every   sentiment  of  zeal  and  affection  for  his  memory   after 
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his  death ;  and,  though  they  never  met,  Petrarch  cherished  his 
affection  with  paternal  love  and  attention.  His  answer  to  the 
first  letter  of  Salutati  is  as  follows : 

*  Old  age,  which  renders  others  talkative,  imposes  silence 
upon  me.  In  my  youth,  I  wrote  many  and  very  long  letters; 
at  present,  I  write  very  short  ones ;  and  these  only  to  particular 
friends.  With  respect  to  you,  whom  I  have  never  seen, 
whom  I  know  a  little,  but  love  very  much,  I  shall  write  only  a 
line  in  answer  to  your  amiable  letter. 

'  Your  style  pleases  me,  and  I  am  flattered  by  your  kind  opi- 
nion. I  know  I  am  unworthy  of  your  praises,  and  the  homage  you 
pay  me :  but  it  turns  to  your  glory ;  for  how  highly  must  you  love 
virtue,  who  run  after  its  very  shadow  I  If,  deceived  by  fame,  you 
treat  me  with  such  generosity,  who  can  boast  only  an  empty 
name ;  what  would  you  not  do  for  the  man  in  whom  you  should 
behold  a  real  and  solid  virtue  !' 

In  the  letter  of  Salutati,  not  inserted,  there  is  a  great  eulogy 
on  the  pope,  and  an  account  of  many  noble  actions  done  by  him 
since  he  came  to  Rome.  In  October,  1368,  the  emperor  came 
to  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  and  waited  there  for  the  pope :  as  soon 
as  he  saw  him,  he  dismoiinted  from  his  own  horse,  and,  taking  the 
reins  of  that  the  pope  was  upon,  led  the  holy  father  to  the  church 
of  St.  Peter.  Salutati  speaks  of  this  condescension  of  the  em- 
peror in  the  following  lines  to  Boccace: 

<  The  Roman  prelates  who  followed  the  pope,  were  charmed 
with  the  honour  done  him  by  the  emperor.  The  people  ran  in 
crowds,  transported  to  see  this  union  of  the  two  greatest  monarchs 
upon  earth.  The  lovers  of  peace  could  hardly  satisfy  themselves 
with  a  sight  which  excited  such  pious  emotions :  but  those  who 
interpret  every  thing  wrong,  attributed  to  the  pusillanimity  of 
the  emperor,  and  a  feigned  humility,  his  submission  to  the  pope. 
The  enemies  of  the  church  either  turned  this  affair  into  ridicule, 
or  openly  condemned  it.  For  my  own  part,  I  was  intoxicated 
with  joy  to  behold  what  our  fathers  have  never  seen,  and  which 
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we  dared  not  even  to  hope  :  the  pontificate  in  union  with  the  em- 
pire, the  flesh  obedient  to  the  spirit,  and  the  monarch  of  the 
world  submissive  to  the  monarch  of  heaven  !' 

The  emperor  performed  also  the  office  of  deacon  at  the  mass, 
where  Elizabeth,  his  fourth  wife,  was  crowned  the  day  of  all 
saints.  He  made  a  shameful  peace  with  the  Viscomtis,  and  in 
every  action  expressed  the  covetous  mind  for  which  he  was  fam- 
ed ;  after  which,  he  went  out  of  Italy  weighed  down  with  gold, 
leaving  in  exchange  for  it  a  great  number  of  parchments,  and 
the  sublime  and  imperial  dignity  prostituted.  His  conduct  was 
such,  that  Petrarch  renewed  not  his  connexion  with  him  on  this 
visit  to  Italy.  The  pope's  entering  Rome,  followed  by  two  thou- 
sand soldiers,  was  also  disapproved  by  Petrarch ;  and,  though  he 
thought  highly  of  his  conduct  on  the  whole,  he  speaks  with  his 
usual  freedom  of  this  action. 

*  It  does  not,'  says  he, '  become  the  Roman  pontiff  to  enter  in- 
to Rome  at  the  head  of  an  army  :  his  dignity,  his  sanctity,  is  a 
stronger  defence  than  swords  and  staves.  The  arms  of  priests 
are  prayers,  tears,  fasts,  virtue,  and  sobriety  of  manners  :  the 
cross  of  Jesus  Christ  is  the  only  standard  they  should  set  up;  it 
is  dreaded  by  devils,  and  reverenced  by  men  :  and,  instead  of 
drums  and  trumpets,  they  should  make  the  air  resound  with  the 
song  of  hallelujah !' 

The  pope  at  this  time  conferred  the  hat  on  Philip  de  Cabas- 
sole,  the  friend  of  Petrarch.  '  Urban,'  says  he,  '  is  the  only  one 
who  knew  his  merit.  I  rejoiced  at  first;  but  afterwards  I  pitied  my 
friend,  and  said,  '  What  has  he  done  to  the  pope,  that  he  should 
bind  him  with  a  chain  of  gold,  when  he  has  most  need  of  liberty 
and  repose?'  The  pope  was  fond  of  Philip;  he  had  left  him  gover- 
nor of  Avignon,  and  ordered  him  to  see  the  walls  of  that  city 
completed,  and  that,  if  any  cardinals  opposed,  he  should  order 
their  houses  to  be  pulled  down. 

In  the  month  of  May,  1369,  the  cardinal  de  Cabassole  went  to 
Montefiascone  to  the  pope,  who  was  gone  there  to  pass  the  sum- 
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mer.  In  a  conversation  they  had  together,  much  was  said  about 
Petrarch.  Urban  expressed  a  great  desire  to  see  him,  and  beg- 
ged the  cardinal  to  join  his  endeavours  to  bring  him  to  Rome. 
The  cardinal  wrote  him  a  very  pressing  letter,  which  Petrarch 
was  thus  obliged  to  answer : 

'  Your  letter  found  me  in  a  languishing  state.  I  have  had  my 
fever  forty  days,  and  it  has  weakened  me  to  that  degree,  that  I 
am  obliged  to  be  carried  to  my  church,  though  it  joins  my  house. 
I  feel  that  I  shall  never  be  well  again :  I  am  quite  worn  out. 
The  holy  father  does  me  more  honour  than  I  merit.  I  owe  it 
all  to  you.  Return  him  a  thousand  thanks  in  your  name  and  mine.* 

The  pope,  thinking  this  was  an  excuse,  wrote  himself  to  Pe- 
trarch. *  It  is  long,'  says  he, '  I  have  desired  to  see  a  person  en- 
dowed with  all  the  virtues,  ornamented  with  all  the  sciences : 
you  cannot  be  ignorant  of  this,  and  yet  you  do  not  come.  You 
make  your  health  your  apology.  Come  as  soon  as  you  can  with- 
out danger  or  inconvenience.  You  will  find  me  always  eager 
to  behold  you,  and  to  procure  you  that  repose  of  soul,  after  which 
you  have  long  sighed.' 

'  Holy  father,'  replied  Petrarch,  '  is  it  possible  I  should  not 
ardently  desire  to  behold  the  man  whom  God  has  raised  to  the 
church,  to  draw  it  out  of  the  infamous  dungeon  it  was  fixed  in  ? 
I  should  not  think  myself  a  christian,  if  I  did  not  love,  (but  what 
do  I  say  ?)  if  I  did  not  adore,  the  pontiff  who  has  rendered  so 
great  a  service  to  the  church  and  to  myself.  If  the  Po  joined 
the  sea  of  Tuscany,  as  it  does  the  Adriatic,  I  would  embark  im- 
mediately :  the  calm  motion  of  its  waters  would  agree  with  my 
weakness,  and  you  Avould  see  me  sail  into  your  port  seated  in 
the  midst  of  my  books.  The  physicians  say  the  spring  will  re- 
establish my  health ;  in  this  hope  I  am  seeking  out  horses  for  my 
journey  I  know  that  Cato  the  censor  had  but  one  horse  and 
three  servants ;  but  our  depraved  manners  will  not  allow  that 
simple  train :  we  cannot  take  a  step  now  without  being  surround- 
ed with  horses  and  grooms.     I   resist,  as  much  as  possible,  the 
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torrent  of  so  perverse  a  custom  :  two  horses  suffice  me  when  I 
am  at  home  ;  but  on  a  journey,  I  am  obliged  to  have  many  more 
for  use,  and  to  avoid  murmurs.  I  am  more  known  than  I  would 
be,  and  must  sometimes  bend  a  little  to  the  customs  of  a  luxuri- 
ous age.  I  shall  avail  myself  of  the  first  gleam  of  health  to  obey 
your  orders ;  but  I  am  persuaded,  when  you  shall  see  at  your 
feet  a  weak  old  man,  useless  to  all  but  himself,  and  who  only 
sighs  after  leisure  and  repose,  you  will  quickly  send  him  back 
again  to  his  humble  dwelling.  My  friends  write  me  word  you 
wish  to  serve  me  ;  I  doubt  not  your  good  will.  You  have  pro- 
mised to  procure  me  repose  of  soul ;  I  can  receive  nothing  from 
you  I  should  esteem  so  great  a  treasure :  I  should  prefer  it  to 
the  wealth  of  Cresus. 

'  Riches  take  peace  from  the  soul ;  but  rarely,  if  ever,  bestow 
it.  I  would  not  set  a  foot  out  of  my  house  to  gain  an  empire  : 
I  neither  desire  nor  wish  for  any  thing  beyond  what  I  have.  Love, 
duty,  piety,  and  gratitude,  these  are  the  only  springs  which  can 
put  me  in  motion.  I  ask  your  benediction  and  favor;  and  if  to 
that  you  can  add  repose,  you  will  fill  up  the  wishes  ofa  poor  old 
man.' 

Petrarch  passed  all  the  winter  in  preparing  for  this  voyage  ; 
and  made  his  will,  in  which  were  the  following  dispositions  : 

He  forbids  any  one  to  weep  for  his  death ;  '  because,'  says  he, 
'tears  benefit  not  the  dead,  and  they  may  injure  the  living.'  He 
asks  their  prayers  only,  and  that  alms  should  be  given  to  the  poor 
to  pray  for  him.  '  As  to  what  regards  my  burial,'  adds  he,  '  let 
them  do  as  they  will;  it  is  of  little  consequence  to  me  where  they 
place  my  body.'  He  makes,  after  this,  some  pious  legacies  in 
favour  of  the  religious  orders,  according  to  the  custom  of  that 
age;  and  he  founds  an  anniversary  in  the  church  of  Padua,  which 
is  celebrated  every  year  to  this  day,  on  the  9th  of  July. 

He  bequeaths  to  the  lord  of  Padua,  his  picture  of  the  virgin, 
painted  by  Giotto, '  which  ignorant  people,'  says  he, '  discern  not 
the  beauty  of,  but  which  masters  in  the  art  cannot  behold  without 
admiration.' 
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To  Donat,  the  grammar  master  at  Venice,  he  gives  all  the 
money  he  had  lent  him. 

He  bequeaths  the  horses  he  may  have  at  his  death  to  two  of 
the  citizens  of  Padua  he  was  acquainted  with;  and  that  they  should 
draw  lots  for  them.  To  one  of  them,  called  Lombard  de  Serico, 
he  owes  the  debt  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  gold  ducats,  ad- 
vanced for  the  expenses  of  his  house,  which  he  charged  himself 
with  on  a  particular  occasion,  to  the  neglect  of  his  own  affairs. 
He  bequeaths  to  him  a  goblet  silver  gilt,  which  he  made  use  of 
to  drink  water  in ;  '  more  agreeable  to  me,'  says  he,'  than  wine.* 
He  bequeaths  to  John  Abocheta,  warden  of  his  church,  his  great 
breviary  that  he  gave  a  hundred  francs  for  at  Venice,  on  condi- 
tion that,  after  his  death,  this  breviary  should  remain  in  the  sa- 
cristy, for  the  use  of  the  priests  belonging  to  that  church. 

To  John  Boccace,  five  hundred  florins  of  the  gold  of  Florence, 
to  buy  him  a  winter  habit  for  his  evening  studies.  '  I  am  asham- 
ed,* says  he, '  to  leave  so  small  a  sum  to  so  great  a  man :'  and  he 
begs  all  his  friends  to  impute  to  his  fortune  alone  the  insignifi- 
cance of  his  gifts.  To  Thomas  Barbosi,  of  Ferrara,  he  makes  a 
present  of  his  good  lute,  for  him  to  make  use  of  in  singing  the 
praises  of  God,  To  John  Dondi,  physician  of  Padua,  he  gives 
fifty  gold  ducats,  for  a  gold  ring  to  wear  in  the  remembrance  of 
him. 

He  appoints  Fi'ancis  de  Brossano,  citizen  of  Milan,  his  heir; 
and  desires  him,  not  only  as  his  heir,  but  likewise  as  his  very 
dear  son,  to  divide  in  two  parts  the  money  he  should  find ;  one 
for  himself,  and  the  other  for  the  person  he  had  assigned  him. 
It  should  seem  by  this,  he  would  not  mention  his  daughter  by 
name  in  a  public  will,  as  she  was  not  born  in  marriage.  This 
daughter  died  in  child-bed  sixteen  years  after  this,  in  the  year 
1384. 

With  respect  to  his  little  estate  at  Vaucluse,  he  gives  it  to  the 
hospital  in  that  diocese. 
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If  Francis  de  Brossano  should  happen  to  die  before  him,  in  his 
place,  he  makes  Lombard  de  Serico  his  heir,  who  knows  his  sen- 
timents; and  as  he  has  always  found  him  faithful  during  his 
life,  he  hopes  he  shall  find  him  so  after  his  death.  This  appears 
likewise  to  be  a  codicil  in  favour  of  his  daughter. 

His  last  bequest  is  to  his  brother  Gerard,  a  Carthusian  of  Mon- 
trieu ;  he  desires  his  heir  to  write  to  him  immediately  after  his 
decease,  to  give  him  the  option  of  a  hundred  florins  of  gold, 
payable  at  once,  or  by  five  or  ten  florins  every  year. 

1370.  A  few  days  after  he  had  made  his  will,  Petrarch  set  out 
on  his  route.  The  pleasure  with  which  he  undertook  this  jour- 
ney to  Rome  made  him  believe  he  was  in  a  condition  to  support 
it ;  but  he  soon  found  he  had  presumed  too  much  upon  his  strength. 
When  he  got  to  Ferrara,  he  fell  down  in  a  fit,  in  which  he  con- 
tinued thirty  hours,  without  sense  or  motion,  and  it  was  supposed 
he  was  dead  ;  however,  they  tried  the  most  violent  remedies,  in 
hopes  these  might  recal  his  senses ;  '  but  I  felt  them  no  more 
(says  he,  speaking  of  this  afterwards)  than  a  statue  of  Polycletes, 
or  Phidias.' 

Nicholas  II.  of  Est,  son  of  Obizzon,  was  then  lord  of  Ferrara, 
and  the  friend  and  admirer  of  Petrarch ;  he  was  extremely  touch- 
ed with  his  situation,  had  him  brought  to  his  house,  and  took  the 
greatest  care  of  him.  The  physicians,  as  well  as  others,  thought 
he  was  dead,  and  the  whole  city  was  in  grief.  The  news  spread 
to  Padua,  Venice,  Milan,  and  Pavia:  crowds  came  from  all  parts 
of  Italy  to  his  burial.  Hugues  de  Est,  the  brother  of  Nicholas,  a 
young  man  of  great  merit,  who  had  a  singular  taste  for  the  conver- 
sation of  Petrarch,  showed  him  the  most  tender  attention  and  care 
during  his  illness  ;  he  went  to  see  him  several  times  in  the  day, 
sent  every  moment  to  inquire  after  him,  and  had  every  thing  car- 
ried to  him  he  thought  might  contribute  to  the  re-establishment 
of  his  health.  Petrarch  acknowledged  he  owed  his  surprising 
recovery,  from  death  itself,  as  it  were,  to  the  bounty  and  aff'ec- 
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tion  of  these  two  lords  ;  and  expressed  the  most  lively  gratitude 
for  their  friendship.  Hugues  de  Est  was  fond  of  tournaments 
to  distraction. 

These  tournaments  were  tiltings,  or  combats  with  lances; 
equestrian  games,  which  presented  an  image  of  war,  and  helped 
to  form  warriors,  and  keep  up  among  them  military  ardor.  There 
wei'e  some  traces  of  them  in  France  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  cen- 
turies, mentioned  in  the  Chronicle  of  Taus,  and  strangers  called 
them  the  combats  of  the  French. 

These  wai'like  exercises  passed  from  France  to  Germany  and 
England  ;  and  the  authors  of  the  Byzantian  history  agree,  that 
the  people  of  the  east  learned  these  games  from  the  French. 
Whatever  precautions  were,  however,  used  in  these  games,  and 
though  edged  and  pointed  weapons  were  forbidden,  they  were  al- 
ways dangerous,  and  sometimes  they  proved  mortal ;  which  in- 
duced several  popes,  and  some  councils,  to  prohibit  them :  and 
this  was  probably  the  reason  why  they  were  established  in  Italy 
later  than  elsewhere,  from  the  respect  paid  to  the  ecclesiastical 
authority.  A  Milanese  historian  says,  that  Barnabas  Viscomti 
was  the  first  who  ordered  in  that  city,  in  the  year  1350,  tiltings 
on  high  saddles,  and  tournaments  according  to  the  custom  of 
France  and  Germany  ;  after  which  they  soon  became  the  fashion 
in  all  the  courts  of  Italy.  Hugues  de  Est  was  the  lord  in  this 
country  who  distinguished  himself  the  most  in  them,  and  acquir- 
ed the  highest  glory.  As  his  life  had  been  often  endangered  by 
this  practice,  his  relations  desired  Petrarch  to  try  if  he  could 
not  moderate  this  passion  for  glory,  which  he  indulged  beyond 
bounds.     Petrarch  wrote  this  young  lord  the  following  epistle : 

'  I  learn  with  pleasure  that  you  march  rapidly  on  in  the  path 
of  glory.  It  is  difficult,  and  it  is  short.  Far  from  stopping,  I 
would  assist,  I  would  accelerate  you,  in  so  noble  a  career.  Go ; 
let  nothing  detain  you :  confront,  if  necessary,  perils  and  death : 
fight  for  your  honour,  for  your  country,  for  your  safety  !  It  is  for 
these   you  ought  to  display  your  valor,  and  sacrifice  your  life  ; 
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but  it  is  a  madness  to  expose  it  in  such  \iseless  and  dangerous 
games  as  the  equestrian ;  there  is  more  rashness  in  this  than  true 
courage.  Renounce  these  phantoms  of  war,  I  conjure  you.  My 
age,  rather  than  my  judgment,  authorizes  me  to  speak  to  you  in 
this  manner:  you  will  pardon  my  temerity,  in  consideration  of  my 
zeal.  You  have  shown  sufficiently  of  what  you  are  capable  in 
these  exercises  ;  it  is  time  to  stop :  and  it  would  be  folly  to  pur- 
sue a  course,  where  the  peril  you  run  is  greater  than  the  glory 
you  can  acquire.  Leave  these  games  to  those  men  who  can  do 
nothing  more,  who  know  nothing  better,  and  whose  life  or  whose 
death  are  of  no  consequence.  Your  welfare  is  precious  to  your 
brothers  and  your  friends,  and  dear  to  the  republic.  A  soul  like 
yours  ought  to  be  occupied  with  more  noble  objects.  We  no 
where  read  that  Cesar  or  Scipio  amused  themselves  with  any 
games  of  this  kind.' 

Hugues  de  Est  died  soon  after  receiving  this  letter,  in  August, 
1370.  Tournaments,  though  so  destructive  to  the  nobility  in 
France,  were  not  put  a  stop  to  till  Henry  II.  was  killed  in  one  of 
them. 

When  Petrarch  was  thus  recovered,  by  the  hospitality  and 
affectionate  care  of  the  lords  of  Ferrara,  he  would  have  pursued 
his  route,  but  the  physicians  assured  him  he  could  not  get  to 
Rome  alive.  Their  threats  would  not,  however,  have  prevented 
his  attempting  it,  if  his  strength  had  seconded  his  desires ;  but 
he  was  unable  to  sit  his  horse.  They  brought  him  back  to  Padua, 
laid  down  on  a  soft  seat  in  a  boat.  His  unhoped-for  return  caused 
as  much  surprise  as  joy  in  that  city,  where  he  was  received  by 
his  lord,  and  the  citizens,  as  a  man  come  back  again  from  the 
other  world.  To  reestablish  his  health,  he  went  into  the  country, 
to  a  place  called  Arqua,  a  large  village  situated  on  the  edge  of  a 
hill,  which  shelters  it  from  the  north,  famous  for  its  beautiful  vines, 
and  the  excellent  wines  they  produce.  An  everlasting  spring 
reigns  here,  and  there  arc  little  villas  scattered  in  a  most  agree- 
able manner  over  this  delightful  place.     Petrarch  built  him  a 
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house  at  the  top  of  the  village,  and  he  added  to  the  vines  of  the 
country  a  great  number  of  fruit  trees. 

Petrarch  had  quitted  Venice  for  Padua,  disgusted  with  that 
licentiousness  of  conversation  which  reigned  universally  there ; 
and  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle,  so  disfigured  by  former  com- 
mentators, and  not  much  enlightened  by  Averroes,  whose  disci- 
ples at  Venice  believed  the  world  coeternal  with  God,  and  made 
a  joke  of  Moses,  and  his  book  of  Genesis.  '  Would  the  architect 
of  the  world,'  say  they, '  remain  so  long  doing  nothing  ?  Certain- 
ly no.  Its  youthful  appearance  is  owing  to  its  revolutions,  and 
the  changes  it  has  undergone  by  its  deluges  and  conflagrations.' 
They  had  a  great  contempt  for  Christ,  and  his  apostles,  whom 
they  treated  as  idiots  ;  the  greatest  fathers  of  the  church,  as  en- 
thusiasts ;  as  well  as  those  who  did  not  bow  the  knee  to  Aristo- 
tle and  Averroes.  They  called  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  fa- 
bles, and  hell  and  heaven  the  tales  of  an  ass  ;  and  finally,  they 
believed  that  Providence  took  no  care  of  any  thing  under  the 
region  of  the  moon.  Four  young  Venetians  of  this  sect  had  at- 
tached themselves  to  Petrarch,  who  loved  them,  but  opposed 
their  opinions :  this  liberty  astonished  them  ;  and  in  consequence 
of  it,  Petrarch  was  examined  in  a  sort  of  juridical  manner,  and 
pronounced  by  these  judges  to  be  a  good  man  without  letters: 
upon  which  occasion  Petrarch  wrote  a  treatise,  entitled,  His  Own 
Ignorance,  and  that  of  many  Others;  in  which  he  says, '  I  care 
little  for  what  they  deny  rae,  if  I  really  possess  the  good  part 
they  allow  me  to  claim.' 

Averroes  was  a  Spaniard  by  birth,  who  lived  in  the  twelfth 
century :  he  was  a  judge,  a  physician,  a  philosopher,  and  theolo- 
gist :  he  knew  neither  Greek  nor  Latin  history,  nor  ancient  philo- 
sophy :  he  took  the  sentiments  of  Aristotle  from  an  Arabian  trans- 
lation ;  and  men  of  learning  agree,  that  the  Arabian  language  is 
very  ill  calculated  to  express  the  turns  of  the  Greek,  and  the 
philosophical  ideas  in  this  work. 

Petrarch  had  himself  formed  the  design  of  confuting  the  doc- 
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trines  of  this  book ;  but  he  engaged  father  Lewis  Marsili,  an 
augustine  monk  of  Florence,  to  undertake  it:  he  was  a  man  of 
great  natural  genius,  to  which  was  joined  indefatigable  study. 
'  When  your  leisure  will  permit,  I  conjure  you,'  says  he,  '  to 
write  against  Averroes,  that  enraged  animal,  who  barks  with  so 
much  fury  against  Jesus  Christ,  and  his  apostles.  I  have  nei- 
ther time  nor  knowledge  equal  to  such  a  work ;  you  have  both  : 
employ  all  your  powers  in  it :  Christ  himself  will  assist  the 
champion  of  his  cause  :  it  is  impious  for  those  to  be  silent  who 
are  so  able  to  face  this  enemy  of  true  religion.' 

There  was  great  reason  for  this  pious  zeal  of  Petrarch:  these 
unfriendly  doctrines  to  the  peace  and  salvation  of  men  spread 
fast,  insomuch  that  Leo  X.  two  centuries  after  this,  published  a 
bull,  in  which  he  forbade  any,  under  grievous  penalties, to  write 
or  teach  that  the  soul  was  mortal. 

Petrarch  languished  all  the  summer.  John  de  Dondi,  his  phy- 
sician, or  rather  his  friend,  (for  he  would  have  no  physician,) 
wrote  to  him  that  he  had  discovered  the  true  cause  of  his  disease, 
and  that  it  arose  from  eating  fruit,  drinking  water,  and  from  his 
frequent  fastings:  he  besought  him  to  alter  his  diet,  if  he  wish- 
ed to  live,  and  to  abstain  from  all  salted  things,  and  raw  fruits  or 
herbs.  '  If  you  will  not  believe  the  physicians,'  says  he,  '  be- 
lieve experience,  and  reflect  how  much  you  have  suffered  this 
year  for  not  following  their  advice.'  Petrarch  easily  renounced 
salt  provision ;  '  but  as  to  fruit,'  says  he,  '  which  all  physicians 
look  upon  as  they  do  hemloc  and  aconite,  nature  must  have  been 
a  very  unnatural  mother  to  give  us  such  agreeable  food,  of  such 
delightful  hue  and  fragrance,  only  to  seduce  her  children,  by  pre- 
senting them  with  poison,  covered  over  with  honey.' 

John  de  Dondi,  who  has  been  often  mentioned  as  the  friend  of 
Petrarch, '  had  a  genius,'  says  the  latter,  '  that  would  have  raised 
him  to  heaven,  if  physic  had  not  tied  him  to  the  earth.'  He  was 
the  greatest  physician  in  all  Italy,  and  attached  to  Galeas  Vis- 
comti,  who  gave  him  yearly  two  thousand  florins.     He  was  also 
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a  skilful  astronomer,  and  thfe  inventor  of  the  famous  clock  placed 
on  the  tower  of  the  palace  of  Padua,  which  was  considered  as  the 
wonder  of  the  age:  besides  the  hours,  it  showed  the  annual  course 
of  the  sun,  according  to  the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac,  the  mo- 
tion of  the  planets,  the  phases  of  the  moon,  the  months,  and  even 
the  holidays  of  the  year.  Philip  de  Maiziere  says,  '  it  was  a 
sphere  all  of  brass ;  and  that,  notwithstanding  the  number  of 
wheels,  which  could  not  be  reckoned  without  pulling  the  instru- 
ment to  pieces,  the  whole  of  its  motion  was  governed  by  one  sin- 
gle weight.'  John  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  baths  of  Padua,  and 
the  cause  of  the  heat  of  the  waters  at  Albano ;  and  he  mentions 
in  it,  that  his  father  made  salt  without  sun,  and  without  fire,  by  a 
sort  of  evaporation  with  balneum  maris.  He  also  wrote  a  treatise 
on  the  manner  of  living  in  the  time  of  the  plague.  He  loved  the 
conversation  and  the  works  of  Petrarch,  and  often  went  to  see 
him:  they  had  continual  disputes  about  physic,  and  each  remain- 
ed, at  the  end  of  them,  in  his  own  opinion.  Petrarch  permitted 
him  to  visit  him  as  a  friend,  but  not  as  a  physician.  '  When  a 
physician  comes  in,'  says  he,  '  1  know  what  he  will  say ;  Eat 
young  chicken,  and  drink  warm  water.' 

While  Petrarch  was  thus  struggling  with  his  disorder  and  his 
physician,  he  learned  a  piece  of  news  not  very  likely  to  forward 
his  cure.  The  pope  took  it  into  his  head  on  a  sudden  to  return 
to  Avignon ;  that  city,  in  concert  with  the  queen  of  Naples,  and 
the  kings  of  France  and  Arragon,  had  sent  him  vessels  to  convoy 
him  thither.  Urban  gave  this  reason  for  his  conduct ;  the  neces- 
sity of  making  peace  between  the  kings  of  France  and  England  : 
but  no  one  doubted,  that  the  love  of  his  country,  the  difficulty  of 
inuring  himself  to  the  climate  of  Rome,  the  uneasy  and  rebellious 
character  of  the  Italians,  and  the  importunate  solicitations  of  the 
cardinals,  were  the  causes  of  it.  He  was  received  at  Avignon 
with  the  greatest  demonstrations  of  joy.  St.  Bridget  told  him, 
'  If  you  go  to  Avignon,  you  will  die  soon  after :  the  holy  virgin 
has  revealed  this  to  me.'     This  pretended  revelation  happened 
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to  be  accomplished  :  not  long  after  his  arrival  there,  he  was  seiz- 
ed with  a  mortal  disease,  and  died  in  public  the  19th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1 370,  having  ordered  the  doors  of  his  house  to  be  set  open, 
that  all  the  world  might  be  more  impressed,  by  witnessing  his 
death.  '  It  must  have  been  a  very  touching  and  edifying  sight,* 
says  a  writer  of  that  time,  '  to  behold  a  pope  extended  like  a  poor 
man  on  a  sorry  bed,  with  the  habit  of  St.  Bennet,  which  he  always 
wore,  his  crucifix  in  his  hand,  showing  such  marks  of  piety,  pe- 
nance, and  perfect  resignation.  In  the  course  of  his  pontificate, 
he  received  two  singular  honours,  which  might  have  discom- 
posed the  most  philosophic  head ;  and  yet  he  was  always  the 
most  humble  and  motlest  of  men.  The  emperor  of  the  west  per- 
formed the  office  of  his  equerry :  and  the  emperor  of  the  east  ab- 
jured schism,  and  acknowledged  him  as  primate  of  the  church.* 

Petrarch  was  extremely  grieved,  when  he  was  informed  of  the 
return  of  this  pope  to  Avignon,  and  was  preparing  to  write  to 
him  on  the  subject,  when  he  was  informed  of  his  death.  He  made 
this  short  prayer  on  the  occasion :  '  Lord,  have  mercy  on  this 
good  pope,  and  pardon  his  weakness ;  pass  over  the  faults  of  his 
youth,  and  this  fault  he  has  committed  in  his  old  age  :  since, 
considering  the  corruption  of  the  times,  he  may  be  justly  called 
a  good  man.'  Petrarch  speaks  afterwards  of  his  wisdom,  and 
sanctity,  and  that  he  erred  through  an  excess  of  kindness  to  those 
around  him ;  and  he  adds,  that  he  was  famous  for  the  miracles  he 
performed. 

When  this  news  came  to  Bologna,  to  cardinal  Anglic,  his  bro- 
ther, who  was  legate  there,  it  spread  over  that  city  a  general 
grief.  They  resolved  to  celebrate  a  solemn  service,  with  a  mag- 
nificence beyond  example,  for  a  pope  who  had  bestowed  such 
services  on  their  city :  all  the  princes  and  neighbouring  lords 
were  invited  to  it,  and  the  ambassadors  of  the  principal  cities ; 
they  reckoned  up  eight  hundred  noble  persons,  alldrestin  black: 
the  shops  were  shut  up  for  eight  days.  Among  the  princes  there 
was  Francis  de  Corrare,  who  took  Petrarch  along  with  him :  his 
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health  was  more  established ;  he  found  several  friends  who  were 
delighted  to  see  him  so  much  better,  and  who  showed  him  every 
mark  of  distinction. 

Cardinal  Anglic  was  adored  at  Bologna,  and  through  all  Italy; 
there  was  no  lord  more  beloved,  or  who  governed  with  greater 
wisdom  and  prudence  ;  his  temper  was  perfectly  amiable.  He 
was  recalled  to  Avignon,  by  his  brother's  successor,  and  died 
1388.  One  of  his  executors  was  Audibert  de  Sade,  the  son  of 
Laura,  for  whom  he  had  always  had  a  great  affection. 

1371.  The  cardinals  chose  Peter  Roger,  nephew  of  Clement 
VI.  to  fill  up  the  place  of  Urban :  he  took  the  name  of  Gregory 
XI.  He  had  great  virtues,  and  great  modesty.  Soon  after  his 
exaltation,  he  wrote  to  Petrarch,  whom  he  had  long  known  and 
loved,  in  the  most  polite  and  flattering  manner :  in  which  he  ex- 
pressed a  great  desire  to  see  him,  and  do  him  some  service. 
In  Petrarch's  answer  to  cardinal  Bruni,  he  says,  '  I  will  receive 
no  benefice  with  the  charge  of  souls,  however  greatthe  revenue: 
the  charge  of  my  own  is  sufficient  for  me.  As  to  the  rest,  let  the 
holy  father  do  as  he  pleases;  I  shall  be  always  his  servant;  use- 
less indeed,  but  faithful  and  submissive.  His  generosity  may 
inspire  me  with  gratitude,  but  it  will  never  augment  my  Zealand 
my  attachment.  If  he  bestow  any  office  on  me,  it  will  be  a  very 
short  deposit,  for  I  feel  myself  as  a  shadow  vanishing  away.  If 
it  will  enable  me  to  expiate  my  sins,  the  sooner  the  better.  I  pray 
God  my  purgatory  may  be  completed  in  this  world.' 

In  a  letter  to  the  cardinal  de  Cabassole,  he  says, 

'  I  had  projected  to  visit  the  pope  in  the  spring:  my  design 
was  to  go  by  water  as  far  as  I  could,  and  the  rest  of  the  way  in 
short  journeys  by  land ;  but  there  has  been  no  spring  this  year ; 
a  burning  summer  has  all  at  once  succeeded  a  very  cold  winter. 
Notwithstanding  this,  I  had  packed  up  my  goods,  when  I  was 
attacked  in  May  with  a  violent  fever,  which  has  disappointed  my 
projects.  I  have  been  very  ill,  the  physicians  believed  me  dead; 
they  said  I  should  not  live  the  night  over,  and  the  next  day  they 
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found  me  cured.  This  has  happened  to  me  ten  times  in  the  last 
ten  years.'  When  these  violent  returns  of  the  fever  came 
upon  Petrarch,  the  physicians  came  to  him  from  all  the  cities  in 
Italy,  either  sent  by  the  princes,  or  attending  him  from  affection. 
After  many  altercations,  they  agreed  he  could  not  live  over  mid- 
night, unless  he  was  prevented  sleeping:  and  that,  by  taking 
something  for  that  purpose,  he  might  hold  out  till  morning. 
No  regard  w^as  paid  to  what  the  physicians  said :  for  he  had  ex- 
pressly commanded  his  friends  and  servants  to  do  nothing  they 
desired,  but  rather  the  contrary:  this  saved  his  life,  and  he  slept 
in  the  most  tranquil  manner.  The  next  morning,  when  the  phy- 
sicians re-appeared,  to  behold  the  accomplishment  of  their  pre- 
dictions, what  was  their  astonishment,  when  they  found  the  man 
who  should  have  died  at  midnight,  not  only  alive,  but  even 
writing !  They  contented  themselves  with  saying,  '  Petrarch  is 
not  like  other  men  !' 

In  1371,  ihe  pope  sent  the  cardinal  de  Cabassole  as  legate  to 
Perusia.  When  he  took  leave  of  the  pope,  he  said  to  him, '  Ho- 
ly father!  allow  me  to  recommend  to  you  Petrarch,  for  the  love 
I  bear  him,  which  is  not  to  be  expressed  :  in  truth,  he  isaphenix 
of  a  man.'  He  went  out  repeating  this  with  the  warmth  of  a  true 
friend. 

The  cardinal  of  Bologna,  after  his  departure,  turned  both  him 
and  Petrarch  into  ridicule,  whom  he  was  disgusted  with,  for  the 
freedom  with  Avhich  he  declaimed  against  the  vices  of  the  court. 
This  prelate  was  intoxicated  with  great  prosperity,  and  no  longer 
supported  the  character  he  bore  at  the  time  he  expressed  so 
great  a  friendship  for  Petrarch,  who  heard  of  this,  not  by  the 
cardinal  de  Cabassole,  but  by  accident.  '  I  am  not  astonished,' 
says  he,  '  at  this  change.  Would  you  know  the  reason  of  it  ?  He 
is  the  enemy  of  truth,  and  I  am  the  enemy  of  lies  :  he  dreads  the 
liberty  with  which  I  am  animated,  and  I  detest  the  pride  with 
which  he  is  swelled.  If  our  fortunes  were  equal,  and  we  were 
together  in  a  place  of  freedom,  I  say  not  that  I  should  be  a  plic- 
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nix,  that  eulogy  would  not  become  me  ;  but  he  would  certainly 
appear  an  owl.  Such  people  imagine  their  wealth,  ill  acquired, 
and  worse  employed,  permits  them  to  say  every  thing:  but  there 
are  people  who  are  made  eloquent  by  poverty ;  and  others  who 
are  struck  dumb  by  riches.' 

When  the  cardinal  de  Cabassole  arrived  at  Perusia,  he  wrote 
to  Petrarch,  to  congratulate  him  on  the  restoration  of  his  health, 
and  the  fortitude  he  had  expressed  in  sickness. 

Petrarch  was  uneasy  for  him,  as  he  had  been  ill,  that  he  should 
undergo  the  fatigues  of  a  journey,  so  that  his  letter  gave  him 
double  joy.  In  his  answer,  he  expresses  a  great  desire  to  see 
him  once  more  before  he  dies.  '  I  have  loved  you,'  says  he, 
'  from  my  youth,  you  are  almost  the  only  friend  left  me  on  earth. 
I  have  been  twenty-four  years  deprived  of  your  society  :  now  that 
you  are  in  my  neighbourhood,  if  my  ill  fate  does  not  pursue  me 
through  life,  I  shall  kiss  that  hand  from  whence  I  have  received 
such  affectionate  letters,  filled  with  salutary  advice,  and  holy  con- 
solations ;  and,  agreeably  to  the  indulgence  you  have  long  granted 
me,  embrace  my  dear  father  with  tender  affection,  and  ardent 
zeal.  I  would  recall  to  him  our  happy  village  days,  when  we  passed 
our  hours  in  the  woods,  so  absorbed  that  we  forgot  our  repasts ; 
and  whole  nights  in  delightful  discourse,  surrounded  by  our 
books,  till  we  were  surprised  by  the  appearance  of  Aurora.  You 
praise  my  courage  in  sickness  :  it  is  true,  my  physicians  and  my 
friends  were  astonished  to  see  me  gay  and  tranquil  in  the  midst 
of  pain,  without  a  sigh  or  tear  ;  but  this  was  the  gift  of  heaven  ; 
to  heaven,  therefore,  be  the  praise  !' 

1372.  In  the  beginning  of  the  spring,  Petrarch  tried  to  sit  his 
horse,  that  he  might  go  to  see  his  dear  friend  the  cardinal ;  but 
his  strength  failed,  he  found  he  could  not  bear  the  least  motion. 
He  wrote  again  to  him  to  express  his  regret. 

'  You  are  not,'  says  he, '  like  most  of  your  brethren,  whose 
heads  are  turned  by  a  bit  of  red  cloth,  and  who  forget  that  they 
are  men,  and  mortal.    On  the  contrary,  these  honours  only  make 
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you  the  more  humble ;  and  I  do  not  believe  you  would  change 
your  manner  of  thinking,  was  you  to  be  adorned  with  the  imperial 
diadem.' 

This  good  cardinal,  so  worthy  the  description  Petrarch  gave 
of  him,  could  not  bear  the  air  of  Italy  ;  he  was  sick  all  the  time 
he  was  there,  and  died  the  26th  of  August,  1372.  His  body  was 
transported  to  the  Carthusians  of  Bonpas,  where  his  monument 
still  remains. 

Petrarch  in  a  letter  to  one  of  his  friends,  speaks  thus  of  his  pre- 
sent condition : 

*  I  pass  the  greatest  part  of  the  year  in  the  country,  which  I 
have  always  preferred  to  cities.  I  read,  I  write,  I  think  :  thus 
my  life  and  my  pleasures  are  like  those  of  youth.  Having  studied 
so  long,  it  is  astonishing  that  I  have  learned  so  little.  I  hate  no 
one  ;  I  envy  no  one.  In  that  first  season  of  life,  which  is  full  of  er- 
ror and  presumption,  I  despised  every  one  but  myself:  in  man- 
hood I  despised  none  but  myself:  in  old  age  I  despise  all  the 
world,  and  myself  more  than  all.  I  reverence  none  but  those  Hove; 
and  I  desire  nothing  ardently,  but  to  die  with  piety  and  honour. 
I  dread  a  multitude  of  servants  as  I  should  a  troop  of  thieves ; 
I  would  have  none,  if  my  age  and  my  weakness  did  not  oblige 
me.  I  take  pains  to  hide  myself,  but  I  cannot  escape  visits ;  it 
is  an  honour  that  displeases  and  wearies  me.  In  my  little  house 
on  the  hills  of  Euganee,  I  hope  to  pass  my  few  remaining  days 
in  tranquillity,  and  to  have  always  before  my  eyes  my  dead  or  my 
absent  friends.' 

In  1372,  war  was  again  lighted  up  between  Venice  and 
Padua.  The  country  round  the  latter  being  ravaged  by  the  ene- 
my, Petrarch  went  with  his  books,  which  he  considered  as  his 
most  precious  treasures,  to  shelter  himself  at  Padua.  A  friend 
advised  him  to  put  his  name  upon  his  door,  and  to  fear  nothing, 
for  it  would  be  a  sufficient  protection.  Petrarch  replied,  '  I 
would  not  trust  to  that:  Mars  is  not  a  favourer  of  the  muses:  I 
have  not  so  exalted  an  idea  of  myself,  as  to  suppose  this  could 
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shelter  me  from  the  fury  of  war ;  I  even  doubt  its  advantage  to 
me  in  peace.'  He  was  advised  to  quit  Padua ;  but  the  bad  slate 
of  his  health,  the  rigor  of  the  season,  and  the  danger  of  travel- 
ling, prevented  him. 

Petrarch  was  solicited  at  this  time  for  his  Italian  works :  he 
sent  them,  and  these  lines  with  them  :  '  I  have  sent  the  trifles  you 
ask  for ;  they  were  the  amusement  of  my  youth ;  but  they  re- 
quire all  your  indulgence  :  my  age  must  excuse  the  faults  of  the 
style,  the  intoxications  of  love,  and  the  variations  of  my  soul.  It 
is  a  shame  for  an  old  man  to  send  you  such  frivolous  produc- 
tions :  but  with  what  face  could  I  refuse  you  verses  which  are 
in  the  hands  of  every  one,  and  even  sung  about  the  streets,  and 
which  the  world  prefers  to  those  solid  compositions  I  have  made 
in  riper  age  ?' 

Francis  de  Corrare,  lord  of  Padua,  perceiving  the  strength  of 
the  Venetians,  signed  a  peace  on  the  terms  they  prescribed, 
which  were  very  humbling.  One  of  the  articles  was,  that  he 
should  come  himself,  or  send  his  son,  to  ask  pardon  for  the  in- 
sults he  had  been  guilty  of,  and  to  swear  an  inviolable  fidelity. 
Francis  sent  his  son,  and  begged  Petrarch  to  accompany  him  ; 
and  though  he  wished  to  decline  it,  he  would  not,  having  so 
many  obligations  to  this  lord.  Accompanied  with  a  great  train, 
they  arrived  at  Venice  in  September,  1373,  where  Petrarch  was 
received  with  the  greatest  honour.  Whether  the  majesty  of  the 
senate  awed  him,  or  his  memory  was  lost,  Petrarch  could  not  pro- 
nounce the  discourse  he  had  prepared ;  but  so  great  was  the  de- 
sire to  hear  him,  that  they  dismissed  the  assembly  to  the  next 
day :  he  was  then  more  fortunate  ;  he  spoke  with  grace  and 
energy,  and  was  highly  applauded.  The  son  of  Francis  Corrare 
asked  pardon  on  one  knee.  The  doge  raised  him,  saying, '  Go, 
and  sin  no  more;  neither  you,  nor  your  father!' 

Francis  said  one  day  to  Petrarch,  '  I  am  astonished,  and  I  am 
not  astonished,  at  the  good  and  evil  that  happens  in  the  world  ; 
explain  to  me  this  enigma.'     I'etrarch  replied, '  It  is  not  impos- 
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sible  to  reconcile  the  condradiction  your  genius  has  proposed. 
When  you  meditate  on  the  corruption  of  men's  hearts,  you  are 
surprised  at  the  good  they  do ;  but  it  is  the  rarity  of  this  virtue 
causes  your  astonishment,  and  that  ceases  when  you  reflect  that 
it  is  God  who  is  the  author  of  all  good.  With  respect  to  evil, 
it  is  wonderful  to  behold  the  son  conspire  against  the  father,  the 
brother  against  the  brother,  the  wife  against  her  husband,  and 
the  ungrateful  man  against  his  benefactor;  but  this  wonder 
ceases  when  we  review  the  history  of  the  world,  and  observe  what 
passes  every  day  in  it.  If  I  have  explained  your  enigma,  I  shall 
be  glad;  if  I  have  not,  I  shall  learn  it  most  willingly  from  you.' 
This  lord  loved  Petrarch  in  the  tenderest  manner;  his  greatest 
pleasure  was  to  converse  with  him,  and  he  went  often  to  see  him 
in  his  little  house  at  Arqua.  He  said  to  him  one  day, '  You  have 
written  something  for  all  your  friends  but  me.' 

Petrarch  had  thought  some  time  of  composing  something  for 
this  lord ;  but  he  was  doubtful  on  what  subject  to  fix.  At  last, 
he  composed  a  treatise  on  government,  in  which  he  might  indi- 
rectly praise  his  virtues,  and  warn  him  of  some  faults  he  had 
remarked  in  his  conduct.  The  sentiments  of  this  work  would 
not  be  at  all  new  to  this  age,  though  they  were  very  great  for 
that  in  which  he  lived;  and  he  gives  a  high  idea  of  the  talents 
and  virtues  of  Francis  Corrare,  in  which  he  agrees  with  the  best 
authors  of  that  time. 

1374.  After  Petrarch's  return  from  Venice,  he  had  not  an 
hour's  ease :  his  fever  undermined  him  very  sensibly ;  and  he 
languished  through  a  tedious  disorder,  expiring  by  inches. 
Nevertheless,  he  made  no  change  in  his  manner  of  living :  he 
passed  the  greatest  part  of  the  day  in  reading  and  writing.  He 
happened  at  this  time  to  meet  with  the  Decameron  of  Boccace, 
which  he  had  never  seen  before,  though  they  had  been  united 
twenty-four  years.  He  had  not  time  to  read  it  attentively,  but 
he  speaks  of  it  in  the  following  manner,  in  a  letter  to  Boccace. 

'  1  have  only  run  over  your  Decameron,  and  therefore  am  nol 
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capable  of  forming  a  true  judgment  of  its  merit;  but,  upon  the 
whole,  it  has  given  me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  :  the  freedoms  in 
it  are  excusable,  from  having  been  written  in  youth,  from  the 
subjects  it  treats  of,  and  the  persons  for  whom  it  was  designed. 
Among  a  great  number  of  gay  and  witty  jokes,  there  are,  how- 
ever, many  grave  and  pious  sentiments.  I  did  as  most  people 
do,  I  paid  most  attention  to  the  beginning  and  the  end.  Your 
description  ot  the  people  is  very  true  and  pathetic;  and  the  touch- 
ing story  of  Grisildis  has  been  ever  since  laid  up  in  my  memory, 
that  I  may  relate  it  in  my  conversations  with  my  friends.  A 
friend  of  mine  at  Padua,  a  man  of  wit  and  knowledge,  undertook 
to  read  it  aloud  ;  but  he  was  scarcely  got  through  half  of  it,  when 
his  tears  prevented  his  going  on  :  he  attempted  it  a  second  time, 
but  his  sighs  and  sobs  obliged  him  to  desist.  Another  of  my 
friends  determined  on  the  same  adventure,  and  after  having  read 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  without  the  least  alteration  of 
voice  or  gesture,  he  said,  returning  the  book,  it  must  be  ovvned 
this  is  a  touching  history ;  and  I  should  have  cried,  could  I  have 
believed  it  true  ;  but  there  never  was,  nor  ever  will  be,  a  woman 
like  Grisildis.' 

This  was  Petrarch's  last  letter :  he  closes  it  by  saying, '  Adieu, 
my  friends;  adieu,  my  letters  !' 

Soon  after  this,  he  was  found  dead  in  his  library,  July  18,  1374, 
with  one  arm  leaning  on  a  book.  As  he  had  been  often  seen  to 
pass  whole  days  in  this  attitude,  those  who  beheld  him  were  not 
at  first  alarmed ;  but,  on  a  nearer  view,  finding  in  him  no  signs  of 
life,  they  gave  themselves  up  to  the  most  bitter  grief.  It  was 
supposed  he  was  taken  off  at  last  by  an  apoplexy ;  but  as  no  one 
was  with  him,  this  could  not  be  known.  His  death  caused  a  gene- 
ral grief  and  consternation ;  they  came  from  all  parts  in  crowds, 
to  pay  their  last  duty  to  a  man  who  had  been  the  greatest  orna- 
ment of  their  country,  and  had  raised  its  fame  on  all  occasions. 
Francis  de  Corrare,  with  the  bishop  and  clergy,  and  all  the  no- 
bility of  Padua,  came  to  Arqua,  to  attend  his  obsequies.  The  body 
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of  Petrarch,  dressed  in  a  flame -coloured  cassoc,  which  was  the 
habit  of  the  canons  of  Padua,  was  carried  by  sixteen  doctors  on 
a  bier,  covered  with  a  cloth  of  gold,  lined  with  ermin,  to  the 
parish  church  of  Arqua,  which  was  hung  in  a  manner  suitable  to 
this  solemn  ceremony.  After  the  funeral  oration,  which  was 
pronounced  by  Bonaventure  de  Pcraga,  of  the  order  of  the  her- 
mits of  St.  Augustin,  the  body  was  interred  in  a  chapel  of  the 
virgin,  which  Petrarch  had  built  in  this  church.  Some  time  af- 
ter, Francis  de  Brossano,  having  raised  a  marble  tomb  on  four 
columns  opposite  the  same  church,  had  his  body  removed  thither, 
and  engraved  three  Latm  verses  to  his  memory :  the  rhyme  is 
their  only  merit. 

Frigida  Franscisci  tegit  hie  lapis  ossa  Petrarcae 

Suscipe,  virgo  parens,  anlmam  :  sate  virgine  parce  ; 
Fessaque  jam  terris  coeli  requiescat  in  arce. 

In  1 667,  Paul  de  Valdezucchi,  proprietor  of  Petrarch's  house 
at  Arqua,  had  his  bust  in  bronze  placed  on  this  mausoleum. 

In  1630,  some  persons  broke  into  this  tomb,  and  took  away 
some  of  Petrarch's  bones,  to  sell  them.  The  senate  of  Venice, 
enraged  at  this  sacrilege,  punished  those  who  were  guilty  of  it 
with  extreme  severity,  and  in  the  decree  against  them  expressed 
the  highest  respect  for  the  ashes  of  this  great  man. 

Through  all  Italy  there  was  a  general  weeping  and  lamenta- 
tion :  they  all  cried  out,  '  The  father  of  letters  is  no  more,  the 
light  of  our  age  is  extinguished  !'  Funeral  songs  were  compos- 
ed in  every  city  to  his  memory  :  and  Aretin  gives  him  a  distin- 
guished place  in  the  great  work  he  composed;  and  Francis 
Soccheti,  one  of  the  best  Italian  poets  of  that  age,  composed  a 
canzone,  at  the  beginning  of  which  he  represents  heaven  rejoic- 
ing, earth  lamenting,  purgatory  weeping,  and  hell  howling,  at  his 
death.  It  was  at  Florence,  his  native  country,  they  felt  his  death 
most  sensibly ;  for  it  was  there  his  zeal,  his  merit,  were  most 
known,  and  where  the  most  intimate  friends  he  had  left  resided ; 
Boccace,  Colluccio  Salutati,  and  father  Marsili. 
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As  soon  as  Petrarch's  will  was  opened,  Francis  Brossano,  his 
heir,  sent  to  all  his  friends  the  small  legacies  he  bequeathed  them. 
When  Boccace  received  his,  and  the  letter  written  with  it,  he 
made  the  following  reply  : 

*  When  I  saw  your  name,  I  felt  immediately  the  contents  of 
your  letter.  I  had  already  heard,  from  public  report,  the  happy 
translation  of  our  master  from  this  earthly  Babylon  to  the  heaven- 
ly Jerusalem.  My  first  intention  was  to  have  visited  the  tomb 
of  my  father,  to  bid  him  my  last  adieu,  and  to  mix  my  tears  with 
yours:  but  it  is  now  ten  months  I  have  been  attacked  with  a  lan- 
guishing disorder,  which  has  weakened  and  altered  me  so  much, 
you  would  not  know  me.  I  am  no  longer  fat,  nor  fresh  coloured, 
as  when  you  saw  me  at  Venice :  my  sides  are  shrunk,  my  eyes 
become  dim,  my  hands  tremble,  and  my  knees  knock  against 
one  another.  After  having  read  your  letter,  I  wept  all  night  for 
my  dear  master :  not,  indeed,  for  him ;  his  prayers,  his  fasts,  his 
life,  permit  me  not  to  doubt  his  happiness  :  but  I  weep  for  my- 
self, and  for  his  fi-iends,  whom  he  has  left  in  this  world,  as  a  ves- 
sel without  a  pilot  in  a  stormy  sea.  I  judge  by  my  grief  of  yours, 
and  that  of  Tullia,  my  dear  sister,  and  your  amiable  wife,  whom 
I  beg  you  will  reason  with,  as  well  as  console,  for  her  great  loss, 
which  she  ought,  long  ago,  to  have  expected :  women  are  weaker 
than  men  on  these  occasions,  and  therefore  require  their  utmost 
assistance  and  consolation. 

'  I  envy  Arqua  the  happiness  it  enjoys,  in  receiving  into  its 
bosom  the  ashes  of  a  man,  whose  heart  was  the  residence  of  the 
muses,  the  sanctuary  of  philosophy,  of  eloquence,  and  the  fine 
arts.  This  village,  hardly  known  even  at  Padua,  will  become 
famous  through  the  world:  it  will  be  respected  as  we  respect 
Mount  Pausilippo,  because  it  contains  the  cinders  of  Virgil; 
Ternas,  and  the  banks  of  the  Euxine,  for  the  tomb  of  Ovid  ;  and 
Smyrna,  because  Homer  died  and  was  buried  there.  The  sailor 
who  returns  from  the  ocean,  and  who,  charged  with  riches,  sails 
along  the  Adriatic  sea,  shall  fall  prostrate,  when  he  discovers  the 
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hills  of  Euganee  !  "  They  inclose,"  he  will  cry  out,  "  that  great 
poet  who  was  the  glory  of  the  world  !"  Ah  I  unhappy  country  ! 
thou  didst  not  merit  such  an  honour!  Thou  hast  neglected  to 
cherish  the  most  illustrious  of  thy  children  !  Thou  wouldst  have 
caressed  him,  if  he  had  been  capable  of  treason,  avarice,  envy, 
and  ingratitude :  so  truly  is  that  old  proverb  verified,  "  No  one 
is  a  prophet  in  his  own  country." 

'  You  propose,  you  say,  to  erect  him  a'  mausoleum  :  I  approve 
your  design ;  but  permit  me  to  hint  to  you  one  reflection ;  it  is, 
that  the  tombs  of  great  men  ought  never  to  be  raised  at  all,  or 
answer  in  magnificence  to  the  renown  of  their  heroes!  This  was 
what  fortune  did  for  Pompey  :  she  thought  it  not  proper  to  inclose 
his  ashes  in  an  urn,  or  to  cover  his  body  with  the  finest  marble ; 
but  she  gave  him,  for  a  sepulchre,  all  that  region  which  is  water- 
ed by  the  sea  from  Pelusium  to  Canope,  and  the  heavens  for  his 
monument,  that  the  passing  traveller  might  tread  lightly,  and 
dread  to  trample  under  foot  the  body  of  that  great  man  who  had 
marched  over  the  heads  of  those  kings  he  had  subdued  by  his  arms. 
If  he  had  died  with  glory  in  Rome,  I  doubt  whether  the  mauso- 
leum of  Artemisia  had  been  equal  to  his  desert. 

'  My  master  has  given  me,  at  his  death  a  new  proof  of  his  friend- 
ship and  generosity,  of  which  I  have  received  so  many  proofs 
during  his  life :  I  accept  it  with  gratitude  ;  I  wish  I  was  not  in  a 
situation  to  receive  it.  I  beg  of  you  to  inform  me,  what  is  become 
of  the  precious  library  of  this  illustrious  man.  They  say  there 
are  persons  commissioned  to  examine  his  works,  and  decide  their 
fate  :  I  dread,  lest  this  office  should  be  given  to  lawyers,  who 
think  they  know  all  things,  when  they  have  confused  their  heads 
with  the  chicaneries  of  law.  God  preserve  the  works  of  my  mas- 
ter from  falling  into  such  hands  as  these !  Science  has  no  enemies 
so  powerful  as  ignorant  persons  ;  they  are  always  envious,  hide 
the  best  parts  of  an  author,  condemn  what  they  do  not  understand, 
and  corrupt  the  whole  of  his  works.  Be  upon  your  guard ;  for, 
if  things  were  to  go  thus,  how  irrepai'able  would  the  loss  be  to 
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letters  in  Italy !  I  heard  he  had  written  me  a  long  letter,  with  a 
translation  he  made  of  the  last  novel  of  my  Decameron,  as  a  com- 
pliance with  my  advice,  that  he  would  save  himself  as  much  as 
possible  from  the  fatigue  of  writing  :  I  have  not  received  these 
kind  marks  of  his  attention.  I  am  concerned  for  the  trouble  I 
give  you,  and  beg  of  you,  my  dear  brother,  to  consider  me  as  a 
friend,  and  entirely  yours. 

*  My  weakness  is  so  great,  that  I  have  been  three  whole  days 
in  writing  this  letter.' 

Boccace  did  not  long  survive  his  master;  he  died  the  twenty- 
first  of  Decembei',  1375.  Colluccio  Salutati  wrote  to  acquaint 
Francis  Brossano  with  this  mournful  event,  and,  after  giving  the 
greatest  praise  to  Boccace,  begs  Petrarch's  poem,  called  Africa. 
*  I  will,'  says  he, '  defray  all  the  charges  of  copying  it.  I  know 
I  do  not  deserve  this  honour  :  but  I  will  venture  to  say,  your  put- 
ting it  into  my  hands  shall  not  tarnish  the  glory  of  Petrarch.' 
Francis  sent  it  him,  desiring  him  to  correct,  and  not  to  publish 
it.  Salutati's  design  was  to  have  made  several  well  corrected 
copies  of  it,  to  send  to  Bologna,  Paris,  and  England ;  and  to  place 
one  in  a  celebrated  house  in  Florence,  for  the  use  of  the  public. 
He  was  prevented  by  this  prohibition,  and  by  finding  a  chasm  in 
the  poem,  either  placed  apart  accidentally  by  Petrarch,  or  omit- 
ted by  the  copiers.  It  seems  extraordinary,  that  Petrarch  should 
never  have  shown  Boccace  a  poem  he  had  spent  so  much  time  in 
composing,  and  that  he  should  have  been  so  long  ignorant  of  the 
Decameron,  undoubtedly  the  best  work  of  Boccace,  and  an  ad- 
mirable satire  on  the  monks.  The  latter  was,  probably,  owing  to 
the  reverence  of  Boccace  for  Petrarch,  who  could  not  think  of 
presenting  him  with  a  work,  which,  being  meant  to  expose  vice, 
might  probably,  in  some  parts,  ofFend  the  delicacy  and  sublimity 
of  his  sentiments  ;  and  Petrarch  would  not  read  his  poem  to  Boc- 
cace, because  he  was  not  satisfied  with  it  himself 
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WE  have  now  finished  the  account  of  Petrarch :  and  when  a 
life,  (if  I  may  so  speak)  paints  itself,  it  would  be  a  reproach  to  the 
reflection  of  the  writer,  and  a  very  ill  compliment  to  the  penetra- 
tion of  the  reader,  to  attempt  to  draw  it  over  again,  by  a  summa- 
ry of  insipid  assertions.  I  shall,  therefore,  only  remark  one  par- 
ticular, which,  with  all  feeling  hearts,  will  apologize  for  that 
unfixed  and  variable  temper  so  justly  ascribed  to  Petrarch,  and 
this  was  his  tender  and  ardent  passion  for  Laura,  which  entirely 
unsettled  him  for  twenty  years,  and  produced  a  restlessness  in 
his  mind  (not  formed,  perhaps,  by  nature  in  the  calmest  mould) 
through  every  succeeding  period  of  life.  Had  his  profession, 
and  happy  lot,  permitted  him  to  have  filled  up  the  sacred  and  de- 
lightful relations  of  a  husband  and  father ;  could  he  have  brought 
up,  with  tender  and  virtuous  care,  the  pledges  of  an  honourable 
affection,  (as,  from  the  principles  of  humanity  and  justice,  he  did 
the  innocent  offspring  of  a  dishonourable  one,)  and  thus  given  a 
public  example  of  parental  virtue  ;  could  he  have  rewarded  with 
esteem,  and  soothed  with  attention,  the  cares  of  a  tender  mother, 
and  a  faithful  wife  ;  how  much  would  it  have  promoted  his  happi- 
ness, and  heightened  his  worth  1  As  it  was,  he  frequently  led  the 
life  of  a  wanderer,  to  whom  the  sweets  of  a  kind  and  cheerful 
home  are  unknown,  and  unhoped  for,  to  alleviate  the  toils  of  life, 
and  the  distresses  of  humanity ;  and,  with  the  finest  taste  for 
knowledge,  the  most  perfect  sympathy  with  nature,  and  the  most 
lively  and  picturesque  imagination,  he  often  felt  all  the  languor 
of  discontent.  His  heart  was  formed  for  tenderness ;  but,  alas ! 
it  fixed  where  its  affections  could  not  be  sacredly  confirmed. 
This  uncertain  spring  of  joy  at  last  entirely  failed;  and  his  friends, 
one  after  another,  followed  the  same  beaten  track. 
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From  youth  to  manhood,  he  was  a  prey  to  the  keenest  sensi- 
bility: from  manhood  to  old  age,  he  was  struggling  to  recover  a 
calm  and  virtuous  state  of  soul ;  but,  often  pierced  with  regret 
for  the  hours  he  had  lost  in  the  early  part  of  his  life,  and  with 
sorrow  for  the  death  of  those  he  tenderly  loved,  he  was  continually 
interrupted  in  this  great  and  noble  pursuit.  What  a  striking 
lesson  for  youth!  What'an  awful  lesson  for  all  human  beings! 
to  engage  them  to  seize  with  ardor  those  fair  and  unruffled  mo- 
ments, that  may  fix  the  most  pure  and  sacred  principles  in  their 
hearts,  and  lay  the  foundation  of  that  solid  peace  through  life, 
which,  once  lost,  we  have  seen,  is  never  perfectly  regained  ;  not 
even  under  the  influence  and  direction  of  the  brightest  under- 
standing, and  the  most  fervent  piety. 

Those  readers,  who  have  been  interested  in  the  fortune  of  Pe- 
trarch, will  pity  his  fate,  admire  his  sublime  and  exalted  genius, 
and  revere  his  humble  piety,  which  their  candor,  penetration, 
and  sensibility,  will  draw  out  to  life,  from  this  faint  and  imperfect 
representation. 
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SO.VXETS  AND  ODES. 

The  following  are  extracted  from  a  handsome  little  work 
lately  published,  entitled  "  Petrarch  translated;  in  a  selection 
of  his  sonnets  and  odes,  by  the  translator  of  Catullus." 
They  are  numbered  as  in  that  work. 

SONNET  I.* 

O  YE,  who  list  in  scatter'd  verse  the  sound 
Of  all  those  sighs  with  which  my  heart  I  fed, 
What  time,  by  youthful  error  fi|st  misled, 
When  I  unlike  the  present  man  was  found  ; 

Who  list  the  plaints,  the  reas'nings  that  abound 

Throughout  my  song,  by  hopes,  and  vain  griefs  bred; 
If  e'er  true  love  its  influence  o'er  ye  shed, 
O  let  your  pity  be  with  pardon  crown'd! 

But  now  full  well  I  see  how  to  the  crowd 
For  length  of  time  I  prov'd  a  public  jest : 
E'en  by  myself  my  folly  is  allow 'd  : 

And  of  my  vanity  the  fruit  is  shame, 
Repentance,  and  a  knowledge  strong  imprest. 
That  worldly  pleasure  is  a  passing  dream. 


Some  pretend  that  Petrarch  wrote  this  ode  as  he  was  passing 
the  river  Durance,  which  he  designates,  in  the  last  stanza, 
by  the  expression  dure  onde^  and  that  he  meant  to  send  it  to 
Laura,  on  the  next  day,  at  Avignon. 

ODE  VIII. 

COUNT  the  ocean's  finny  droves ; 
Count  the  twinkling  hosts  of  stars, 

•  This  sonnet  is  a  proem  to  the  sonnets  in  general. 
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Round  the  night's  pale  orb  that  moves ; 
Count  the  grove's  wing'd  choristers ; 
Count  each  verdant  blade  that  grows ; 
Counted  then  will  be  my  woes. 

When  shall  these  eyes  cease  to  weep  ? 

When  shall  this  world-wearied  frame, 
Cover'd  by  the  cold  sod,  sleep? — 

Sure,  beneath  yon  planet's  beam, 
None  like  me  have  made  such  moan ; 
This  to  ev'ry  bow'r  is  known. 

Sad  my  nights  ;  from  morn  till  eve, 

Tenanting  the  woods,  I  sigh : 
But,  ere  I  shall  cease  to  grieve, 

Ocean's  vast  bed  shall  be  dry, 
Suns  th^ir  light  from  moon  shall  gain. 
And  spring  wither  on  each  plain. 

Pensive,  weeping,  night  and  day, 

From  this  shore  to  that  I  fly. 
Changeful  as  the  lunar  ray; 

And,  when  ev'ning  veils  the  sky, 
Then  my  tears  might  swell  the  floods. 
Then  my  sighs  might  bow  the  woods  ! 

Towns  I  hate,  the  shades  I  love; 
For  relief  to  yon  green  height, 
Where  the  rill  resounds,  I  rove 
At  the  grateful  calm  of  night. 
There  I  wait  the  day's  decline. 
For  the  welcome  moon  to  shine. 
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O,  that  in  some  lone  retreat, 
Like  Endymion  I  were  lain; 

And  that  she,  who  rules  my  fate, 

There  one  night  to  slay  would  deign  ; 

Never  from  his  billowy  bed 

More  might  Phebus  lift  his  head ! 

Song,  that  on  the  wood-hung  stream 
In  the  silent  hour  wert  born, 

Witnessd  but  by  Cynthia's  beam, 
Soon  as  breaks  to-morrow's  morn. 

Thou  shalt  seek  a  glorious  plain, 

There  with  Laura  to  remain  ! 


Petrarch  wrote  the  present  sonnet  in  the  spring  of  1345,  after 
taking  a  tender  farewel  of  Laura  when  he  quitted  Avignon, 
intending  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  Italy.  We 
are  told  he  embarked  on  the  Po  at  Parma,  to  go  to  Verona. 

SONNET  XXVII. 
THOU  Po  to  distant  realms  this  frame  mayst  bear, 

On  thy  all  powerful,  thy  headlong  tide ; 

But  the  free  spirit  that  within  doth  bide 

Nor  for  thy  might,  nor  aught  of  might,  doth  care  : 
Not  varying  here  its  course,  nor  shifting  there. 

Before  the  kind,  wish'd  gale  it  joys  to  glide  ; 

Clapping  its  wings,  it  seeks  the  laurel's  pride, 

In  spite  of  sails,  or  oars,  of  sea,  or  air. 
Monarch  of  floods,  magnificent,  and  great. 

That  meet'st  the  sun  as  he  leads  on  the  day. 

But  in  the  west  doth  quit  a  fairer  light. 
Thy  curved  course  this  body  wafts  elate ; 

While  on  love's  pinions  my  soul  speeds  its  way, 

And  to  its  darling  home  directs  its  flight ! 
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Petrarch  here  complains  of  the  wretchedness  of  his  condition, 
by  comparing  it  with  that  of  a  pilgrim  (an  aged,  and  female 
one  too,  whose  wanderings  must  be  most  painful),  a  labour- 
ing peasant,  a  shepherd,  and  a  sailor;  they  have  all  their  re- 
pose, but  his  passion  allows  him  none. 

ODE  III. 

WHAT  time  towards  the  western  skies 

The  sun  with  parting  radiance  flies. 
And  other  climes  gilds  with  expected  light, 

Some  aged  pilgrim  dame,  who  strays 

Alone,  fatigued,  through  pathless  ways. 
Hastens  her  step,  and  dreads  th'  approach  of  night. 

Then,  the  day's  journey  o'er,  she'll  steep 

Her  sense  awhile  in  grateful  sleep; 
Forgetting  all  the  pain  and  peril  past ; 

But  I,  alas !  find  no  repose. 

Each  sun  to  me  brings  added  woes, 
While  light's  eternal  orb  rolls  from  us  fast. 

When  the  sun's  wheels  no  longer  glow, 

And  hills  their  lengthened  shadows  throw. 
The  hind  collects  his  tools,  and  carols  gay ; 

Then  spreads  his  board  with  frugal  fare, 

Such  as  those  homely  acorns  were. 
Which  all  revere,  yet  casting  them  away. 

Let  those,  who  pleasure  can  enjoy. 

In  cheerfulness  their  hours  employ  ; 
While  I,  of  all  earth's  wretches  most  unblest. 

Whether  the  sun  fierce  darts  his  beams. 

Whether  the  moon  more  mildly  gleams. 
Taste  no  delight,  no  momentary  rest ! 
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When  the  swain  views  the  star  of  day 
Quench  in  the  pillowing  waves  its  ray, 

And  scatter  darkness  o'er  the  eastern  skies  i 
Rising,  his  custom'd  crook  he  takes, 
The  beech  wood,  fountain,  plain,  forsakeS) 

As  calmly  homeward  with  his  flock  he  hies. 

Remote  from  man,  then  on  his  bed 

In  cot,  or  cave,  with  fresh  leaves  spread, 

He  courts  soft  slumber,  and  suspense  from  care; 
While  thou,  fell  lOve,  bidst  me  pursue 
That  voice,  those  footsteps  which  subdue 

My  soul ;  yet  movest  not  th*  obdurate  fair ! 

Lock'd  in  some  bay,  to  taste  repose 

On  the  hard  deck,  the  sailor  throws 
His  coarse  garb  o'er  him,  when  the  car  of  light, 

Granada,  with  Morocco  leaves. 

The  Pillars  fam'd,  Iberia's  waves. 
And  the  world's  hush'd  and  all  its  race,  in  night. 

But  never  will  my  sorrows  cease. 

Successive  days  their  sum  increase. 
Though  just  ten  annual  suns  have  mark'd  my  pain ; 

Say,  to  this  bosom's  poignant  grief 

■Who  shall  administer  relief? 
Say,  who  at  length  shall  free  me  from  my  chain  ? 

And  since  there's  comfort  in  the  strain, 

I  see  at  eve  along  each  plain, 
And  furrow 'd  hill,  the  unyok'd  team  return  : 

Why  at  that  hour  will  no  one  stay 

My  sighs,  or  bear  my  yoke  away  ? 
Why  bath'd  in  tears  must  I  unceasing  mourn  ? 
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Wretch  that  I  was,  to  fix  my  sight 

First  on  that  face  with  such  delight, 
Till  on  my  thought  its  charms  were  strong  imprest, 

Which  force  shall  not  efface,  nor  art, 

Ere  from  this  frame  my  soul  dispart ! 
Nor  know  I  then  if  passion's  vot'ries  rest. 

O,  hasty  strain,  devoid  of  worth, 

Sad  as  the  bard  who  brought  thee  forth, 
Show  not  thyself,  be  with  the  world  at  strife. 

From  nook  to  nook  indulge  thy  grief; 

While  thy  lorn  parent  seeks  relief, 
Nursing  that  am'rous  flame  which  feeds  his  life. 


This  beautiful  sonnet,  wherein  Petrarch  seems  to  have  had 
an  eye  to  the  beginning  of  the  first  book  of  Lucretius,  was 
most  probably  written  at  Vaucluse,  1353. 

SONNET  LIX. 

ZEPHYR  returns;  and  in  his  jocund  train 

Brings  verdure,  flow'rs,  and  days  serenely  clear ; 

Brings  Progne's  twitter,  Philomel's  lorn  strain, 

With  ev'ry  bloom  that  paints  the  vernal  year: 
Cloudless  the  skies,  and  smiling  ev'ry  plain ; 

With  joyance  flush'd,  Jove  views  his  daughter  dear; 

Love's  genial  pow'r  pervades  earth,  air,  and  main; 

All  beings  join'd  in  fond  accord  appear. 
But  nought  to  me  returns  save  sorrowing  sighs, 

Forc'd  from  my  inmost  heart  by  her  who  bore 

Those  keys  which  govern'd  it  unto  the  skies: 
The  blossom'd  meads,  the  choristers  of  air. 

Sweet  courteous  damsels,  can  delight  no  more; 

Each  face  looks  savage,  and  each  prospect  drear. 
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This  scfnnet  is  purely  of  a  religious  cast ;  and  is  one  of  the  few 
of  our  poet  that  does  not  immediately  point  at  love,  and  Laura. 
He  repents  of  having  so  misapplied  in  his  youth  the  talents 
with  which  he  was  gifted,  craving  pardon  for  the  same,  and 
assistance  from  heaven. 

SONNET  LXIX. 

STILL  do  I  weep  the  days  that  are  gone  by, 

When  sublunary  things  my  fondness  sway'd, 

And  no  bold  flight,  though  having  wings,  I  made, 

Haply  to  give  of  me  examples  high. 
Thou,  who  my  impious,  foul  misdeeds  dost  spy, 

Dread  Lord  of  heaven  immortal,  viewless  !  aid 

The  soul  that's  frail,  that  has  from  duty  stray'd  ; 

And  its  defect  O  let  thy  grace  supply  ! 
Thus  if  life's  warfare,  and  its  storm  I  prov'd, 

Peace,  and  a  haibour  may  in  death  be  mine : 

Though  vsdn  my  stay,  I'll  worthily  depart. 
For  that  short  period  ere  I'm  hence  remov'd, 

And  at  the  last,  extend  thy  hand  divine: 

Thou  know'st,  that  thou  alone  giv'st  hope  unto  my  heart. 


THE  END. 
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